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ETHNIC FACTORS IN EDUCATION! 
ty EDGAR L. HEWETT 


The eminent place accorded education in our social organiza- 
tion makes imperative the closest investigation of every factor in 
educational practice. Instruction is a scientific work of the highest 
order. Pedagogy has no special body of facts or phenomena of its 
own as material for investigation; it depends for its structure on the 
conclusions of contributory sciences. Its “sphere of influence” 
being coextensive with all human welfare, no necessity exists for 
examining limits, but emphasis must constantly be placed on organi- 
zation. On the clear apprehension of the relation of the contribu- 
tory sciences of biology, psychology, sociology, and anthropology 
to pedagogy depends the efficiency of the educational system. 

Before proceeding to the direct investigation of the subject an- 
nounced in the title, it will be necessary to consider briefly the results 
of the long discussion of the aims of education. The keen analysis 
to which this question has been subjected in recent years does not 
disclose any real antagonism between the individual and the social 
aims, In practice in American schools the individualistic ideal is 
unquestionably predominant, notwithstanding the fact that in the 
great majority of our schools for the training of teachers, empha- 
eis is placed on the interest of society, and the normal school that 
gives no place to the social sciences in pedagogical training is not 
in the professional class. A just conception of the relation between 
the individual and society affords no ground for placing especial 
emphasis on the interests of either. 

\Read before the! Section of Social and Economie Sciences, A. A. A. S., at the 
Philadelphia meeting, December, 1904-January, 1905. 
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In every normal individual of any stage of culture there exists 
a feeling that the activities which yield him the greatest satisfaction 
are those which involve the interests of his fellow men. He finds 
no happiness in habitual isolation. For the pleasure of association 
with his kind he submits to the social will. In primitive stages of 
culture he unconsciously accepts the esthetic, the economic, the 
social, the religious traditions of his tribe. In civilized society he 
does not surrender his consciousness to the group. He examines 
and criticizes social conditions: seeks to accelerate or retard social 
progress; strives to establish, annul, or modify customs and beliefs; 
pits his individual reasonings against public motives, opinions, and 
acts; yet withal submits to what society sanctions. But while appa- 
rently emphasizing the interests of society, he knows that society is 
the great efficient agent for benefitting, developing, perfecting him- 
self, Its interests are his interests. In the self-renunciation inci- 
dent to social service he realizes his highest happiness and highest 
individual perfection, His individualization and his socialization 
proceed simultaneously by like processes. Antagonism to the 
social order carried to the extent of destructiveness is an aberrant 
condition, On the general acceptance of this fact of the identity 
of individual and social interests depends the happy adjustments of 
most of our social, economic, political, and educational problems. 

Since an individual aim in education, standing for the highest 
development of the powers of the one, and a social aim, emphasiz- 
ing the interests of the many, proceed by simultaneous and similar 
processes to a common end, it is not necessary to accept any dictum 
as to the educational aim, It is individual, social, ethnical. A 
sound, commonplace aim to keep in view in educating Americans 
is fo make better Americans ; in educating Indians fe make better 
fndtans ; in educating Filipinos fo make better Flips; and it 
should especially be noted that when the term is applied to the 
process of improving any race or group or individual that is not 
formally praying to be absorbed into the citizenship of the United 
States, it in no sense implies ¢o Americanize. 

The phenomena of the four sciences previously mentioned as 
contributing data for the scientific study of education are so inter- 
dependent that they cannot be definitely separated. The purpose 
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of this paper is to examine anthropological facts and conditions 
which are vital inthe development of the American system of public 
education. But lam aware that some of the material chosen for con- 
sideration may justly be claimed to be in the domain of psychology, 
and all of jtin sociology. This-delightful elasticity and inclusiveness 
of our several sciences is not altogether regrettable. The cross-fire 
to which a proposition that falls within these overlapping spheres of 
influence is subjected, compels a certain agility and alertness not 
incident to the study of closely isolated and definitely limited 
sciences. 

It is possible that the use made in this paper of the term " ethnic 
mind’’ may not be acceptable to experimental psychologists, While 
not in accord with the extreme views of many European scholars 
on this subject, | accept the opinions of Wundt and Brinton that 
ethnic psychology is a valid science —a branch of the great un- 
mapped field of anthropology that awaits close investigation. The 
hypothesis of an ethnic mind is most serviceable in the study of 
culture history, constructive sociology, and race pedagogy. Any 
needed justification of its use will, 1 hope, be accomplished as we 
examine causes and conditions of ethnic development. 

It is a trite saying that “the teacher must understand human 
nature,” but we do not always consider the vast significance of that 
requirement. It presupposes all the usually expected knowledge of 
tian as an individual, with all his physiologic and psychic characters 
and the immediate effect thereon of meteorologic and dictetic in- 
fluences. It demands an understanding of the modifications affected 
by society on individual psychic states. Furthermore, it requires a 
comprehension of the environmental influences that have worked 
through the ages to affect man's distribution over the globe, to con- 
trol his occupations and social organization, and to compel the 
thoughts which dominated his primitive life and fixed in every group 
of savage men a unified, collective, psychic state, The individual 
wasacipher. He lived, worked, thought, prayed as did his tribe. 
Nature was as regardless of the individual in humanity as in the lower 
life forms. An ethnic mind, an ethnic character, a race of men was 
the goal. Fixed environmental conditions compelled men to certain 
activities, to certain beliefs and customs, equally coercive whether 
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true or false, good or bad. Such was the fatalistic yet effective 
discipline by which nature shaped men into ethnic groups, by virtue 
of which we have Hun or Gaul, or Apache or Hopi. Such was the 
origin of ethnic mind —‘‘a blind, wnreasoning, natural force"’ that 
rules primitive men absolutely and to a marked degree dominates 
the acts of civilized nations. The investigation of these phenomena 
is the province of anthropology; the determination of their use in 
education is the province of pedagogy. 

The teaching of forty children of a single race is a compara- 
tively simple problem. But the teacher in an American city school 
may have under her instruction representatives of half a score of 
ethnic divisions with ethno-psychic characteristics that are as distinc- 
tive as are their physical differences. The work of the teacher is to 
Americanize all these elements; to inculcate our best ideals of per- 
sonal and civic righteousness; to eradicate as far as possible ideals 
that are foreign or adverse to our own. This isa complex process. 
The street does its part, The general exercises of school and class 
advance the unifying process. That day is lost in which the teacher 
finds no oceasion for upholding some ideal of lofty patriotism, of 
civic virtuc, of family life, of personal honor. But daily the neces- 
sity arises for dealing directly with individuals who fail to come under 
the influence of the collective spirit, with whom lawlessness (which 
may be a misunderstanding of our social order), or incipient crime 
(which may be but lack of comprehension of our ideals of decency) 
and the disasters incident to conflict with law or prevailing ethical 
sense, seem inevitable. The teacher must know that Italian and 
Bohemian, and Celt and Hebrew, and Anglo-Saxon and African 
look upon questions of honor, morality, and decency out of separate 
ethnic minds under the coercion of centuries of fixed racial customs 
and ideals. What is to us criminal tendency may be but a survival 
of a custom which, in the view of a more primitive race, was a strictly 
moral act. Much that we call evil, malevolent, was in pnmitive 
mind altogether beneficent. What is to us an indecent act is often 
in primitive practice a religious rite. A case of stubborn resistance 
to a necessary truth may be a matter of racial difference of opinion. 
So countless perplexing problems of the teacher root in ethnic mind 
and can be solved only when the ethnic factors in the equation are 
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duly considered and the inheritance from savagery of foreign national 
life is given its proper value. 

Before considering further the educational aspects of the sub- 
ject, let us inquire into some fundamental causes of static racial con- 
ditions. As previously indicated inthis paper this must be primarily 
an inquiry into the influence of physiographic environment on the 
human mind, 

Dr Edwin G. Dexter has shown, in an eminent contribution to 
psychological knowledge, the influence of definite meteorological con- 
ditions on mental states. ‘These researches pertain to the immediate 
psychic response to weather influences, and the results are such as 
to suggest an important application in the study of racial character 
development under the influence of fixed climatic conditions. I 
believe that Dexter's method might be extended to the field of racial 
psychology with excellent results, 

Ample facilities exist for the study of this subject by direct ob- 
servational methods. We may select one element of human nature 
that is practically universal, namely, the religious element, and see 
how science accounts for its variations. Race religion is almost as 
persistent as race physiology. All people have beliefs concerning 
the supernormal, Speaking im a very general sense, these beliefs 
constitute their religion, It is a peculiarly fruitful field of study, 
with abundance of material for investigation. The religious ideas 
of primitive men are preserved in myths, in symbolic ornament, in 
pictography in its various forms, in games, the interpretation of which 
calls for the keenest insight of which the anthropologist ts capable. 
The system of religious thought of every primitive tribe is embodied 
“4 ritual which can be studied by direct observation, 

A remarkable series of field studies on the Hopi Indians of An- 
zona by Dr J. Walter Fewkes of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, extending over a period of twelve years, the results of which 
are embraced in numerous contributions, afford such a comprehen- 
sive exposition of the evolution af the religion of one primitive 
tribe in response to climatic influences that, with his kind permis- 
sion, I quote here at some length his own words on the subject :' 

‘In physical features this province [‘Tusayan] is a part of the great 
arid rone of the Rocky mountains. On all sides it is isolated by a dreary 

'A Stody of Tusayan Ritual, Seifdsonten Arport, 1895. 
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extent of mountains, mesas, and arid plains about 6,oo0 feet above the 
level of the sea. No permanent streams of water refresh these parched 
canyons or fields, and the surroundings-of this isolated tribe, organic and 
inorganic, belong to those characteristic of desert environment. The rains 
are limited in quantity—llable to failat planting time. Springs of perma- 
ent waterare small and weak. . . . Uncompromising as was the soil for 
agriculture, the resources of the hunter were much less, and in this region 
man was forced to become an agriculturist. . . . He adopted the life 
which environment dictated, and accepting things as they were, worked 
out his culture on the only possible lines of development. 

"Accepting the inevitable, man’s ritual became a mirror of that part 
of his environment which most intimately affected his necessities, The 
irregularity of the rains, and the possibility that the corn may not grow, 
developed the ritual in the direction indicated. In a bountiful soil which 
never fails the farmer, where the seed dropped in the ground is sure to 
perminate, and the rains are constant, no ritual would originate to bring 
about what was sure to come. But let natural processes be capricious, 
awake in a primitive mind the fear that these processes may not recur, let 
him become conscious that the rains may not come, and he evolves a 
ritual to prevent its failure... . The culis of a primitive people are 
products of their necessities. .. . The two needs which sorely pressed 
the Hopi farmer were rain to water his crops and the growth and matur- 
ity of his com. My problem, therefore, is to show by illustrations that 
the two components, rain making and growth ceremonials, characterize 
the Tusayan ritual, as aridity is the epitome of the distinctive climatic 
features of the region in which it has been developed. - 

“In Tusayan the Great Plumed Serpent is a eowerfl deity to bring 
the rain, and is associated with lightning, his symbol. By simple obser- 
vation the untutored mind recognizes that rain follows lightning, and 
what more natural than that it should be looked upon as the effect. 
He therefore worships lightning because of this power. The course of 
the lightning in the sky is zigzag as that of the snake, both kill when 
they strike, The lightning comes from the sky, the abode of the sun and 
rain god, and the simple reasoning of the Tusayan Indian supposes some 
connection between the lightning, snake and rain. The sustenance of 
the primitive agriculturist comes from the earth, and if the soil is non- 
productive the sun and rain are of noavail. The Tusayan Indian thus 
recognizes the potency of the earth and symbolically deifies it as the 
mother. Consequently earth goddesses play important rdles in his mythol- 
ogy... . No better ceremony could be chosen to illustrate the effect 
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of the arid environment than the well-known Snake Dance, the most 
weird Tite in the Tusayan calendar, This dance occurs every summer On 
alternate years in five of the Tusayan villages, and although a dramatiza- 
tion of an elaborate sun-serpent myth, is so. permeated by rain ceremonials 
that it has come to be an elaborate prayer for rain. . . - 

‘The reptiles are believed to be elder brothers of the priests, and 
they are gathered from the fields on four successive days to participate in 
the ceremonies. It is believed that these reptiles have more power to in- 
fluence supernatural beings than man, and ag the acme of the whole series 
of nine days’ observances they are thrown in a heap on the ground in a 
circle of sacred meal, and the chief of the Antelopes says a prayer to the 
struggling mass, after which they are seized by the priests and carried to 
the fields commissioned to intercede with rain gods to send the desired 
rains. In fact, the whole series of rites which make up the shake cele- 
bration is one long prayer of nine days’ duration. . . . 

‘Another component of the Tusayan ritual which occurs each year 
in the month following that in which the Snake Dance occurs, is the 
ceremony of the women priests for the maturation of the corn. I refer 
to the September rites called the Lalakonti, celebrated by a priesthood 
of the same name. 

‘The ceremony for growth of the crops, which ts practically for 
the harvest of maize, is directly the outgrowth of those climatic conditions 
which have maile the Tusayan people agriculturists, A failure of this crop 
means starvation, and maize is far from a spontaneous growth in those 
desert sands. Hence the elaborate nature of the appeals to the supernat- 
ural beings which control this fiction. ‘This great ceremony is natur- 
ally of special concern to women, the providers. . . - 

«The influence of arid climatic conditions is shown in the character 
and intent of symbols, The conventional figure of the rain clouds and 
falling rain is depicted more than any other on various paraphernalia of 
worship, It is painted on the altars, drawn in sacred meal on the floor of 
his sacred rooms, or kivas, embroidered on ceremonial kilts. . . By a 
natural connection it is often replaced by figures of animals or plants as- 
sociated with water. ‘The frog and tadpole appear when the rain is abun- 
dant, and for that reason the priest paints the figures of these animals on 
his medicine bowl, or places effigies of iton the altar. . - . The dragon- 
fly which hovers over the springs, the cottonwood which grows near the 
springs, the fag which loves the moist places, becomes a symbol of water. 
Water itself from the ocean or from some distant spring, in his concep- 
tion, are all powerful agents to bring moisture. There can be but one 
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reason for this—the aridity of his surroundings. The clouds from which 
rain falls are symbolized by the smoke from the pipe in his ceremony, and 
he so regards them. He pours water on the heads of participants in cer- 
tain ceremonials, hoping that in the same way rain will fall‘on his parched 
fields. Even in his games he is influenced by the same thought, and in 
certain races the young men run along the arroyos, as they wish the water 
to go filled to their banks, . . . 

“The necessities of life have driven man into the agricultural condi- 
tion and the aridity of the climate has forced him to devise all possible 
means at his control to so influence his gods as to force them tosend the 
raing to aid him. Wherever we turn in an intimate study of the cere- 
monials of the Tusayan Indians we see the imprint of the arid deserts by 
which they are surrounded, always the prayer for abundant crops and 
rains for his parched fields."' 


In thus attempting to epitomize briefly some results of this 
investigation, I have done scant justice to the eminent student 
who conducted it. In this series of researches principles are de- 
rived which are capable of wide application, There is no reason 
to doubt that the same method will show that primitive social organ- 
ization, economic systems, and esthetic life are in great measure 
results of definite physiographic environment. 

Everything in human nature must be regarded as a product of 
growth. Ideas and ideals that have been rooted for ages in the 
ethnic mind can not and should not be eradicated in a generation. 
Biology has demonstrated that no appreciable increment of brain 
power can be effected in the lifetime of an individual. Ethnology 
has shown how ideals of religion, of welfare, of morals that have 
become ingramed im racial character, along with color of skin and 
shape of skull, are likewise persistent under the artificial environ- 
ment of civilization. With a race a thousand years are as yester- 
day with an individual, Nature will not be hurried. 

There are facts that are particularly applicable to the great task 
to which we have set ourselves in the education of alien races. 
The education of the Indian is a work that we have had on hand 
for many years, and much diversity of opmion exists as to the val- 
ue of our results. Apparently the idea of educating the Indian 
away from his native environment is losing ground. The trans- 
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planting of isolated specimens of primitive races to a totally new en- 
vironment has never been productive of happy results, The reser- 
¥ation Indian school is successful so far as its ideal isto make of the 
Indians better Indians. Unhappily, Americanization is often thought 
to be education. 

Probably no one will be considered better qualified to express 
the ideals that have dominated our Indian educational policy and to 
speak of the difficulties which have beset it than Dr W. H. Hail- 
mann, for some years national superintendent of Indian schools. 
Dr Hailmann says' (italics are mine) : 


There can be no doubt that an education which ineuteates the tastes 
and establishes the ideals of current civilisation constitutes the proper jiest 
step in the work of introducing the Indians inte A merican citizenship. Ut 
is equally evident that the cultivation of these tastes and ideals is well mgh 
impossible under the conditions and influences of tribal life on Indian 
reservations. 

‘The mere recital ofa few of the leading differences between the two 
civilizations will sufficiently emphasize these difficulties. 2 fndian 
civilization looks upon the tribe or family as aunt; with us it is the tnitt- 
vidual, With the indian Ae is richest who gives most; with us if 1s Ae 
who keeps most. ‘The Indian claims hospitality as a right until the means 
of the host are exhausted » and this hospitality is freely granted. ‘To the 
Indian land is as free as the water he drinks; proprietorship continues 
only so long as the land is tilled or otherwise in use. The Indian prizes 
the worthless pony, whilom his companion and friend in the lost occupa- 
tions of the chase and war. ‘The cow is to him only a poor substitute for 
the buffalo; he knows nothing of her value as a giver of milk and a 
breeder of cattle. MWoman i fndian civilisation is a producer and pos- 
sesses in full Indian life an economle value and independence to which tn 
our civilisation she ts largely a stranger. ffis reitgrous right and ¢ere- 
monies afford the indian, in addition fe a certain degree of spirttual eleva- 
tion, opportunities for intense social enjoyment for which he looks in path 
in the mew civileation. Add to this that *4e wants of the /ndtan are few 
and easily gratified by simple forms of homely shiil in which the indusiries 
and other acquirements of the Indian school find tittle application; ‘hat 
chiefs and medicine-men in the very nature of things look with distrust 


1 Education of the Judian ; Monographs on Education inthe United Stntes, Xo. 
ry, by W. H. Hailmann. 
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and disdain upon-a civilization which robs them of power and influence ; 
that time-honored tradition imposes upon the young Indian silence and 
obedience,— and you have an array of adverse conditions which is 
appalling, 

‘« Against these odds the Indian schools are pitted.” 


Might it not have been better if the Indian schools had never 
been pitted against these conditions at all, but rather, devoted to 
the cultivation of just what could be found in the Indian that was 
worthy of stimulation? Like ourselves, the Indian possesses many 
traits that are worthy of the highest nurture and, like ourselves, 
many for which the world would be better if eradicated. A system 
of practical education must recognize in the subjects to be educated, 
potentialities worthy of development. If such potentialities do not 
exist, then education will be futile. That the Indian is a worthy 
subject for education, all will agree, but that his potentialities are 
along the lines of our peculiar culture is not disclosed by history or 
ethnology. He takes rather «kindly to education, but resists the 
overthrow of his religious and social customs. The need for the 
overthrow of these (with few exceptions) is not apparent. 

I know of no persistent attempt on the part of government or 
philanthropy to develop the inherent Indian character by stimulating 
him to the perfection of his own arts, his own social institutions, his 
own religion, his own literature, When the Indian wants citizen- 
ship and prays for absorption into the body politic, then will be time 
to Americanize. After centuries of contact with us he chooses to 
remain an Indian. Candid investigation from his point of view as 
well as ours might lead us toapprove his choice. At great cost to 
childhood we have learned that about all we can do for the young 
mind is to stimulate, direct, accelerate, or retard its unfoldment. 
All that we attempt to impose on it that is foreign to its nature can 
only work to its detriment. It is likewise with a race that is in its 
childhood. Its development must be from within. An ethno-edu- 
cational experimental station on the reservation of one of our most 
isolated tribes, which should have for its task the development of 
Indian character (which is inherently noble) along strictly Indian 
lines ought ina few generations to yield us definite knowledge on the 
subject of educating and governing primitive races, 
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We are now attacking an ethno-educational problem of enor- 
mous proportions, the education of some millions of subjects. in 
the Philippine islands, In the evolution of our national life, our 
frontier has moved westward to the other side of the earth, We 
are in possession of a new domain, peopled mainly by the Malay 
race, consisting of numerous tribes, in every stage of culture from 
absolute savagery to semi-civillzation, Of these ethnic groups, 
none of which approaches the Caucasian race, we know but little. 
With their customs, morals, ideals, religious beliefs, modes of rea- 
soning, which have arisen and become ingrained through ages ot 
relation to definite conditions, we are just beginning to become 
acquainted. We are carrying to them an exotic civilization, devel- 
oped under environment as different from theirs as it is possible for 
this planet to afford. We propose to prepare them for self-govern- 
ment, and to that end have placed over them, in slightly modified 
form, our highly specialized American public school system, our 
only guide to the efficacy of this, when imposed upon other races, 
being the results of our experience with the American Indians. 

The purposes and expectations of the government in this respect 
are officially set forth in the report’ of Dr David P. Barrows, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Education for the Philippine islands, under 
date of September 15, 1903. 


“The definite. purposes in introducing this educational system are 
unique in the history of colonia! administration. Professedly, openly, 
and with resolute expectation of success, the American Government 
avowed its Intention through public schools to give to every inhabitant of 
the Philippine islands a primary, but thoroughly modern education, to 
thereby fit the race for participation in self-government and for every 
sphere of activity offered by the life of the Far East, and to supplant the 
Spanish language by the introduction of English asa basis of education 
and the means of intercourse and communication.” 


In justification of this purpose Dr Barrows says: 


‘(Such an educational plan would never have been practicable had 
it not been in fact the demand of the Filipino people themselves. 
Thoroughly American as our school system is, it represents the ideas 


1 Resort of the Philippine Coumizsion, 1903, part ttt, pi. boy 
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which: theoretically command the desires of the Filipino, His request 
was for free, secular schools, open to all inhabitants and teaching the 
English tongue and the elementary branches of modern knowledge."’ 
Again we are told that the Filipino father is desirous that the intellectual 
advance of his child ‘should be unaffected by ecclesiastical control, and 
that the instruction of the church shall be separate from that of the 
school, . . . For common intercourse, as well as for education, the Fili- 
pino demands a foreign speech. To confine him to his native dialect 
would be simply to perpetuate that isolation which he has so long suf- 
fered and against which his insurrection wasa protest. Opponents of 
English education find no sympathizer among the Filipino people."' 


These desires, if accurately portrayed, reveal on the part of the 
Filipino people a profound insight into the causes and conditions of 
both individual and national progress—an intelligence already 
equal to that of the most enlightened nations, and difficult to recon- 
cile with other statements made in the same discussion, of which 
the following are examples : 


The race lends itsel{naturally and without protest to the blind leader- 
ship and cruel oppression of Its aristocracy. . .. It is in these rural 
spots that the great mass of the population finds its home. ‘These are the 
centers of ignorance, the resorts and recruiting ground for the ladirones, 
and they perpetuate the ignorance and poverty of the race, which has re- 
mained constant for three hundred years."' 


It is somewhat difficult, too, to share the buoyant enthusiasm of 
Dr Barrows for the value of the English language to the Filipino: 


Tt is without rival the most useful language which a man can know, 
It will be more used within the next ten years, and to the Filipino the 
possession of English is the gateway into that busy and fervid life of 
commerce, of modern science, of diplomacy and politics in which he 
aspires to shine. Knowledge of English is more than this—it is a pos- 
session as valuable to the humble peasant for his social protection as it is 
to the man of wealth for his social distinction, If we can give the 
Filipino husbandman a knowledge of the English language, and even the 
most elemental acquaintance with English writings, we will free him from 
that degraded dependence upon the man of influence of his own race 
which made possible not only insurrection but that fairly unparalleled 
epidemic of crime which we have seen in these islands during the past 
few years."" 
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The above statement of occupations in which the Filipino aspires 
to shine should be considered in connection with the following state- 
ments as pointing to some obvious conclusions concerning him as a 
subject for education : 


‘' American investors and promoters in the Philippines at the present 
moment are deeply disgusted with the Filipino as a laborer and are clam- 
orous for the introduction of Chinese coojies. ‘They claim that the Fiii- 
pino hates and despises labor for itself, will not keep a laboring contract, 
and cannot be procured on any reasonable terms fot various enterprises in 
which Americans desire to invest cffort.and money, When, however, we 
looked a little more closely into the demands of these men, it is apparent 
that what they really want here is. a great body of unskilled labor, depen- 
dent for living upon its daily wage, willing to work in great gangs, submis- 
sive to the rough handling of a boss, and ready to leave home and family 
and go anywhere in the Islands and to labor at day wages under condi- 
tions of hours and methods of labor set Ly their foreign employers .. . 
Now, the Filipino detests labor under these conditions. It is probably 
true that he will not work in a gang under a ‘ boss,” subjected to condi- 
tions of labor which appear to him unnecessarily harsh and onerous." 


These are interesting conditions, pointing to entirely different 
lines of development from those possible to the Chinese and 
Japanese and to a commercial civilization, with a leaning to science, 
diplomacy, and politics, yet unsupported by any sturdy laboring 
class comparable to our Irish and Italian citizens who have made 
possible our vast mining, railroad building, and other great con- 
structive enterprises. 

It must be admitted that our present knowledge of the Filipino 
does not warrant very deep convictions with reference to his future 
possibilities. His habitat is the zone that has not produced sturdy 
civilized races. Climate and physiography are decidedly against 
him; He js-of a race, the Malay, that has as yet produced no 
strong ascendant ethnic groups. Ethnology has little to promise 
in his. favor. 

There is really much in science and history to guide us in this 
matter —enough to teach us that it is questionable whether we can 
prepare any primitive people for sell-government by placing them 
under our institutions. Every nation on the globe that is fit for 
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sel{-covernment prepared itself for it by centuries of racial experi- 
ence, 

I do not wish to be understood as being opposed to an educa- 
tional policy for the Philippine islands, but 1] do regard it as prema- 
ture and wasteful to establish there a public school system in ad- 
vance of any considerable scientific knowledge of the mind and 
character of the Malay race. A number of educational expen- 
ment stations there, where for some years educational policy, based 
en the ascertained capability and desires of the people, could be 
carefully wrought out and the best of their young people stimu- 
lated to lead in their intellectual and social life, thus developing 
such inherent qualities of leadership as may exist, would be eco- 
nomical and sensible, would determine if there are any strong 
ascendant ethnic groups and develop the methods by which 
the racial potentialities could be brought out, Such a policy is 
fraught with no possibility of injustice to our subjects, These 
people have waited some thousands of years for Americanism. 
Let us not inaugurate another “ century of dishonor" by malprac- 
tice on another alien race. There is really no cause for haste. Ht 
is hardly time to put the Filipinos to school to us. Let us go to 
school to them fora while. We can learn much from them that 
will be for their good and ours. We should study the social order, 
the religious beliefs, the ethnic mind of these subjects, and accept 
the fact that we have here a problem in which we must count re- 
sults by generations and not by years. 

These are conditions which suggest a wide extension of the func- 
tions of the Bureau of American Ethnology and of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Our vast educational interests call for some constructive 
statesmanship. The present system is wasteful and inefficient. Edu- 
cation in the Philippines was organized by the War Department and 
is conducted by the Philippine Commission, The Office of Indian 
Affairs shapes a policy of Indian education, The Bureau of Edu- 
cation takes care of all educational interests not otherwise let out. 
Tt is difficult to understand how, under any consideration of effi- 
ciency, economy, or businesslike management, such a system 
should be tolerated, This condition is best known to those who 
have been intimately connected with it. I quote again from Dr 
Hailmann's monograph on Indian Education : 
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‘“*The direction and supervision of the [ndian schools rest with the 
Indian office which, in its torn, is under the direction and supervision of 
the Secretary of the Interior. In the Indian office the details of the work 
are intrusted to the education division, now probably the most important 
division under its control. ‘The education division consists of a chief 
clerk, with a corps of subordinate clerks, stenographers and copyists.. To 
this division all reports are made; by it all directions and orders are 
drafted and issued. 

‘©The education division is aided in its work by the superintendent 
of Indian schools and by five supervisors, assigned in their work to five 
districts respectively. These officials constitute a branch of the Indian 
school service which occupies a very uncertain position, which can be 
designated neither as subordinate nor as coordinate, and which in its 
effectiveness depends wholly on the force of character of the incumbents 
and the good will of the commissioner. They have duties, but no nghts ; 
and even their efforts to perform these duties may be rendered practically 
nugatory by the ill-will of the education division or of the commissioner. "’ 


This is a statement of the condition in one of our several great 
uncorrelated departments of education, The Amencan people 
claim to have supreme confidence in our democratic educational 
system. They would look with favor upon a more defhmite recog- 
nition of education by the national government, and the organiza- 
tion of the educational system upon an equal footing with commerce, 
agriculture, and war. No executive department of government has 
in its care interests more vast and important than our combined 
educational interests would be, The organization of these interests 
demands the elevation of the Bureau of Education to the status of 
an executive department. 


The conclusions of this paper may be summarized as follows : 

1. Ethnic mind, character, ideals, and motives are developed pri- 
marily by definite physiographic conditions of age-long duration. 
Ethnic traits persist through generations of new influences. This 
fact is of vital importance to teachers in the management of indi- 
vidual cases. 

2. The development of a race must be from within. A civiliza- 
tion imposed from without is usually harmful, often destructive, 
and always undesirable. This fact is the keynote to all that should 
be attempted by way of educating alien races. 
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3. Normal schools and other institutions for the training of 
teachers should give a prominent place to anthropological sciences. 

4. A rational educational policy for the various primitive races 
now under our care must be based on specific scientific knowledge 
of racial mind and character. This suggests a wide extension of the 
functions of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the establish- 
ment of cthno-educational experiment stations, 

s. Our national educational interests have been greatly increased 
and complicated by the acquisition of new races. The system of 
distributing these interests among unrelated departments is wasteful 
and inefficient and calls for the organization of an executive Depart- 
ment of Education. 


PREHISTORIC SURGERY—A NEOLITHIC SURVIVAL 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 

Our knowledge of prehistoric surgery is limited to operations that 
affected the bony tissue, One of the best known and most remark- 
able operations performed by our neolithic ancestors is without 
question that of trepanation, the evidence of their skill and success 
in the use of rude instruments being nothing short of marvelous, 

The object of this paper is to call attention to a peculiar type of 
prehistoric surgery having certain points in common with trepan- 
ning, and which have been brought to light during the last decade. 
So far as at present known, this type occurs in France over a limited 
area lying to the north of Pars, between the Seine and the Oise. 
The history of the series of discoveries, as well as of Prof. L. Man- 
ouvrier's successive observations and attempts at an explanation until 
finally the correct solution was reached, forms an interesting chapter 
in methods of arriving at scientific facts. 

The crania bearing marks of the operation in question are not 
only from a limited area, but are also from dolmens belonging to 
the neolithic period. The Dolmen de la Justice at Epone, near 
Mantes (Seine-et-Oise), had been known since 1833—WJ1m fact so 
long that, owing to its dilapidated condition, it was cupposed to have 
been already robbed of its contents. However, M. Perrier du 
Carne, of Mantes, thought it worth while, in 1881, to obtain from 
the owner, Madame Piot, a permit to excavate, and was very much 
surprised to find the sepulture intact. In addition to pottery, stone 
implements, and ornaments, he obtained portions of about sixty skele- 
tons, including twelve crania. Professor Manouvrier, to whom the 
human bones were referred for examination, observed that three of 
the female crania were marked by curious and similar mutilations in 
the region of the vertex. In every case the cicatrice is T-shaped. 
The antero-posterior branch begins just above the anterior curve of 
the frontal, extends along the sagittal suture, and terminates near 
the obelion where the transverse branch is encountered. The 

iy 
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latter descends on either side to a point back of the parietal pro- 
tuberances. The scars are evidently the result of lesions of the 
scalp made during life, and deep enough to affect, directly or indi- 
rectly, the periosteum. 

Searching through the Broca collection, Manouvrier found three 
other examples of the cicatrice in T, and all three on feminine subjects. 
They came from three dolmens in the neighborhood of the dolmen 
of Epone, namely, Vauréal, Conflans-Sainte-Honorine, and Feigneux, 
all in the department of Seine-et-Oise. In one of these three cases 
the cicatrice was very slight, in another the diploe was uncovered 
by either the wound or the suppuration. 

In every instance the lines forming the T were broken at inter- 
vals, giving the appearance of successive operations. The operation 
on the scalp, however, may have been performed at one time and 
in a continuous fine without affecting the skull at all pots. None 
of the crania presents pathological characters, As to the meaning 
of these marks, Manouvrier suggested that an explanation might be 
found in practices connected with religion, war, penal justice, mourn- 
ing, therapeutics, or coiffure. While admitting that the peculiar 
shape of the sear might be due to the hieratic value attnbuted to 
T, he expresses preference fora simpler and more rational explana- 
tion, What could be more simple, for instance, than to suppose that 
a surgical operation on the scalp should follow the natural partings 
of the hair. One of these is the median line from the forehead to 
the whorl at the crown; the other descends laterally from the crown 
on either side, and they account for a feminine fashion of combing 
the hair which is still in use, 

Dolmens to the north of Paris and within a radius of 50 kilo- 
meters were searched for further examples, and they were soon 
forthcoming. Of eighteen crania found by M, Fouju in the dolmen 
of Menouville, near \'Isle d'Adam (Seine-ct-Oise), one bore the 
antero-posterior branch of the lesion in question, one was marked 
by an enigmatical oval scar in the region of the bregma (evidently 
to be classed as a variation of the same gencral type of operation), 
and three were unquestioned cases of trepanation—a large per- 
centage fora sepulture containing not more than forty skeletons. 
The reduction of the so-called "'sincipital T" to a line in the one 
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instarice and to an oval in the other led Manouvner to substitute 
for the name first chosen that of “sincipital marks"; and the pres- 
ence in the same dolmen of crania thus scarred, in juxtaposition 
with trepanned crania, supported his favorite hypothesis that the 
sincipital marks were, like trepanation, the result of therapeutic 
treatment. 

Verneau’s description’ of certain skull fragments from the 
Dolmen des Mureaux, published five years before the discovery of 
the Epone specimens, when viewed in the light of Manouvtier's 
contributions, is invested with a new interest, The fact that the 
fragments of a right parietal and a leit parietal were " trepanned ™ 
along the line of the sagittal suture, points to the most persistent 
feature of the sincipital markings in question. One operation would 
account for both, in case the two pieces could be referred to the same 
skull, The strength of the supposition would not be impaired even 
if they belonged to different skulls, It might be worth while to 
reéxamine these fragments, particularly asthe adler cowverty des Afn- 
rraux is situated near the dolmens that furnished all the specimens 
described by Manouvrier in a series of papers the titles of which 
appear in the appended list of references. 

As regards the methods employed in the operation, Manouvrier 
had this to say in Igoz: 

“TL"hypothése d'une cautérisation par brilure ow autrement me 
parait étre la plus satisfaisante et corroboree par I'¢xistence non doutetse 
chez la peuplade néolithique qui vécut entre la Seine et "Oise, de chirur- 
giens dont les ressources thérapeutiques me debaient pas étre bornées a la 
terrible trépanation."* 

The oval scar in the region of the bregma cited above recalls 
precisely similar ones observed by von Luschan,* of Berlin, on 
ancient Guanche crania from the island of Teneriffe. Of the 210 
Teneriffe crania in the museums of Berlin, Leipzig, and Braunschweig, 
25 have suffered scarification in the region of the grand fontanelle, 
two of these being completely perforated by the operation or as a 
result of it, Von Luschan regarded the operation as surgical and 
related to trepanning proper. In his opinion the bone was removed 


1B Verneau. L'alleé couverte des Mureauz; £L'anthropuloyty, 1890, 1, 157. 
t frfend!, Aeriiner Geir. f Antir., v9, p. 65. 
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by scraping. To show that similar results could be obtained by the 
use of acounter-irritant, Virchow produced the skull of a patient 
who was treated about the year 1846 at the Charity Hospital (in- 
sane ward), Berlin, When, as a young man, Virchow ' was assis- 
tant at the Hospital, Professor Ideler, the physican in charge, often 
applied tartar-cmetic ointment (freciiweinsteta-Salbe) to the scalp of 
demented patients in order to drive out supposed inflammation. 
The wnguent caused suppuration that occasionally attacked. the 
skull even to the extent of producing a perforation. 

Von Luschan was the first to point out the analogy between 
the oval lesions on the crania from the Canary islands and the 
T-shaped lesions on neolithic crania. This analory became all the 
more evident with Manouvrier's description of the two Menouville 
crania, calling forth a timely article by Lehmann-Nitsche? in which 
he quotes from the ancient chroniclers of the Canaries as cited by 
Chily Naranjo." The passage describing the operation is as follows: 

** They made large searifications with their stone knives on the skin of 
the part affected, and then cauterized the wound with roots of Malacca 
cane (sone) dipped in boiling grease; preference being given to the 
use of goat's grease." 

Almost coincident with the appearance of Lehmann-Nitsche's 
paper, Manouvrier had the good fortune to find ina recent work 
by M. Auguste Brachet,* quotations from ancient books on surgery 
that not only serve as an explanatian of the sincipital marks on 
neolithic crania, but also prove that similar operations: were per- 
formed during the Dark Ages by the successors of Galen. 

The texts are: 

(t) Under the tithe “ Purgatio capitis'*; Avicenna. Canon I, 
I, tr. 4. cap, x (T. 4, ps, 495, col. 1): “De cura Melancholia et 
quandocue oppartet ut caput ejns secundum crucem cauterizetur si nihil 
aliuid confert."" 

Dera Obey p. 337. 

FNotes war des lésions de crines dea {led Canaries sralagues & celles du crane de 
Mert vil le et leur interprétation probable; Mat. ve susie. ale ta Se. f"aurthe. of Por, 
1903, p, 492. 

* Mémoire sur l'origine des Gusnches.ou habitants primitifa des les Canaries : Cnr, 
itiere, iin Sones antirepolosijuer fan & Paris dla ah ase 2) mat, £878, pp, toy7-220, 


‘Pathologic mentale des wets de Peavices Kowiy XP op irs ateendansy; Paris, 
Hachette, 1903. 
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(2) Gloria guatver Magitreram super chirurgian Kogerit et 
Roland, ed. Datemberg, Naples, 1354, p. 163: ‘' De manii et melan- 
cholid ac epilepsié et de-similibus et cauteriis earum,"' 

(3) Ibid. p. 201. . .  Potest etiam fieri cauterium in summitate 
caprtis."* 

(4) Le Catrurgie 2 Aféucasrs (trad. Dr Leclerc, 1861, p. 12-13, chap, 
t: De la cautérisation de Ja téte): Cette cautérisation est utile quand 
I"himide et le froid sont en excés dans le cerveau, ce qui est cause de la 
céphalalgie . . . afin que les vapeurs du cerveau, s'exhalent en ce point.” 

(5) Ibid., p. 20, chap, x1: Cantérisation dans la mélancholie: "Si 
elle a pour cause un exces dhumeur tournant a l'atrabile . , . vous 
pouvez appliquer le cautére en pointes nombreuses mais légéres . , , 
Cette sorte de cautérisation rend au cerveau son humidité normale."' 

(6) Avicenna, Canon I, 121, cap. x1: De curd épilepsie: ‘Et 
ex cis quidem gine ipsum juvant sunt Ventose super caput posite: et cau- 
térmum super ipsum calefaciendo cerebrum,” 

(7) Albucasis, op, cit., pp. Ig-20. Chap, x; Cautérisation dans 
épilepsie: On rasera le crine du malade. On cautérnsera sur le 
milieu de ja téte, sur l'occiput-et sur les bosses frontales."’ 

(8) De secrets suftcrum, etc., ed. Daremberg, Naples, 1855, p. 55. 
Cap. xxx, etc.: “ Post talia caute partibus occipitis prerasis, ustio fiat 
in fontinella sub nodo in concavitate."' 

Giossule guafiar, op. cit., p. 202: 'Ttem melancholici et epilep- 
tici incenduntur sic: in summitate capitis fit iIncisio usque ad craneum ; 
héc facto inscidatur cran¢um ad modum dictum ut inde humores et 
spiritus exire possint, et teneaturapertum per XI dies. 


That this surgical lore was handed down through successive 
ages there can be little doubt. The cemeteries of the Middle Ages 
have preserved their share of the records that still await investiga- 
tion. Unfortunately, some of the links in the chronological chain 
may be forever missing, owing to the practice of incineration in post- 
neolithic times. 

The last link in the chain of evidence furnished by the dolmens 
and connecting the neolithic treatment of cephalic ailments with 
teachings of the Galenic school is perhaps the most important of 
all, described as it is so perfectly by the ancient texts cited above, 
and uniting as it does in a single specimen the various sincipital 
marks hitherto encountered. The skull in question (plate 1), a cast 
of which was given to the Yale University Museum by Professor 
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Manouvrier on the occasion of his recent visit to America, 1s from 
the dolmen of Champignolles (Seine-et-Oise). Like all but one or 
two of the seven or eight previously noted, itis thatofafemale, The 
character of the lesions indicate that they were made in early life. 
In the first place there is the sincipital T with a medial branch 13 
centimeters long, not perfectly straight but continuous. Itis narrow, 
and suggests an incision of the peniosteum rather than a cauteriza- 
tion. The short transverse groove terminates at either extremity in 
an oval pit large enough to hold the ball of the thumb. The one 
on the right actually penetrates the skull, forming a perforation 3 to 
4 millimeters in diameter with sharp margins. Near the latter, and 
in a line with the transverse proove, is an extensive lesion, 6 centi- 
meters in diameter, with irregular, oval contour, The central per- 
foration is of the same shape, and fully 3 centimeters in diameter. 
In aspect, whatever the intention of the operator may have been, it 
isa veritable trepanation. Of the bony area attacked, almost one- 
half was completely destroyed, The perforation is surrounded by 
a zone of practically uniform width, composed of the inner compact 
layer of the skull wall; and beyond this zone nses the surrounding 
rim measured in height by the thickness of the external compact 
layer, The irregular outlines are not such as would be produced 
by cutting, sawing, or scraping. There is still another oval cicatrice 
to be noted, It is sufficient in size to lodge the tip of the little fin- 
ger; is on the frontal bone 3 centimeters to the right of the medial 
incision, and does not amount to a perforation. 

That these oval lesions are the result of cautenzation would be 
evident even without the support of the ancient authors whose 
documentary evidence must have come as an agreeable surprise to 
the finder—all the more so because it was unexpected. It would 
seem incredible were it not for the fact that any primitive art is apt 
to remain unchanged until transformed by the growth of its com- 
plementary science. When we consider what scientific limitations 
are imposed on the twentieth century art of healing nervous and 
mental diseases, there is litthke wonder that Avicenna, Albucasis, et 
al. should have made so little progress over the neolithic surgeons. 
Rather do the latter command anew our admiration because of their 
skill and courage. Their success, too, may be measured by the 
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number that survived treatment, even if they were not cured. 
That they had courage in daring to operate on cases that would now 
be regarded as hopeless seems to be abundantly attested by the 
Champignolles example, where the hardihood of the surgeon was 
certainly equaled by the fortitude of the patient. 

What could better explain the marks on these skulls, espe- 
cially the one from Champignolles, than Avicenna’s prescription 
for melancholia; “When nothing else avails, the head is to be 
cauterized in the form of a cross"; or that of Albucasis for the 
same disease, which is even more explicit: " When there is a ten- 
dency toward hypochondria, the cautery is to be applied lightly but 
at numerous points, ... . This kind of cauterization restores to the 
brain its normal humidity.” For epilepsy, the same authority says 
to “ cauterize on the vertex, on the occiput, and on the frontal pro- 
tuberances '’ (forehead), Cephalalgia being caused, as he thought, 
by an excess of cold and humidity in the brain, the proper correc- 
tive would be found in heat, and the resulting noisome vapors would 
pass by exhalation through the points cauterized. Such was the 
doctrine of Albucasis, and it tallies perfectly with neolithic practice. 
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THE SEX-COMPOSITION OF HUMAN FAMILIES 
By JOHN BENJAMIN NICHOLS 


It is the purpose of this paper to present the results of a study 
of the sex-composition, that is, the number of sons and daughters, 
respectively, of 3,000 human families of six or more children each. 

The data for this study were obtained [rom the genealogical 
records presented in the Afistory of Hingham, Massachusetts, pub- 
lished by the town; in S. Judd’s /fisfory of ffadiey, Massachusetts ; 
in D. M. Hoyt's Old Familtes of Saltshury ana Amesiury, Massa- 
chusetts ; in J, O. Austin's Genealogical Dictionary of Rhode Island ; 
in W. W. Ingraham's /fistery of the Castle Fanaly ; from manuscript 
genealogical and other data in my possession; and a few data 
(enough to complete the 3,000 familes) from James Savage's Gene- 
alogical Dictionary of First Settlers of New England. 

In order to avoid the disturbing numerical influences in small 
families, the study was confined to large families, of six or more 
children each. Only those families derived from a single pair of 
parents are included in the enumerations: for instance, if a man 
were married more than once and had six (or more) children by one 
wife and fewer than six by another wife, the six born to the one 
couple were counted in as a complete family, and the others were 
disregarded, In a few instances where a man or a woman had 
more than five children by each of two wives or husbands, the two 
sets of children were taken as two separate families. Each family 
in this series therefore represents the progeny of the same father and 
mother, The families were taken as they came, without any selec- 
tion whatever. 

The vast majority of the families enumerated— probably more 
than 95 per cent, — were of Anglo-Saxon race and located in New 
England. An insignificant proportion were of Insh, Scotch, or 
other ongin; no colored were knowingly included, The 
period of time embraced by these families covers more than three 
hundred years, from the year 1600 (and even earlier) to the present 
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time. A large majority of the families enumerated date between 
the years 1640 and 1800. 

For the purposes of a study of this kind the sex of premature 
and stillborn infants is of as much importance as that of those born 
living; family records are, however, inevitably incomplete in this 
respect, and the unrecorded stillborn children must be ignored in 
the enumeration. In a few instances children whose sex was not 
recorded or not determinable from their first names were omitted 
from the count. ‘The possibility of some — probably only a small 
proportion — of the family records being incomplete must also be 
admitted, Late marriages, or the death of either parent during the 
mother's childbearing period, also cause possible abbreviation of 
potential familics. The necessary omission of occasional missing, 
unrecorded, or indeterminate individuals from this enumeration can 
not materially affect the general results, since the numbers of males 
and females thus omitted will in the long run very nearly balance 
each other. 

The material here utilized, in spite of its partial antiquity, 1s 
probably as reliable for its purpose as can be practicably obtained 
or demanded. The data required in this study were sought mainly 
from records of a century or two back, first, because in those days 
the large families here contemplated were more numerous than 
now; and, second, because family records for that period are more 
accessible, more abundant, and quite as accurate as the records of 
the present me. 

With these remarks on the source and character of the data, 
the actual results of the enumeration of the number of males and 
females in each of the 3,000 families are presented in Table L In 
this table the first three columns show the different numerical com- 
binations of the two sexes making up the various families, while the 
fourth column gives the total number of families of each combina- 
tion enumerated. Thus, there were 11 families consisting of 6 
sons and o daughters, 71 of 5 sons and 1 daughter, 154 of 4 sons 
and 2 daughters, etc. 

In all, 3,000 families were enumerated, embracing 12,935 males 
and 11,941 females, or a total of 24,876 individuals. The average 
number of members in cach family was $.3,— 4.3 sons and 4.0 
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daughters. The proportion of males to females was as 108.3 to 
too. This proportion of males is somewhat higher than the usual 
general ratio at birth, which is ordinarily in the neighborhood of 105 
or 106; thus, in 59,350,000 births in Europe there was a ratio of 
106.3 boys to 100 girls; and of 2,063,386 births in the United 
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States during the census year 1900 there were 104.9 males to every 
roo females. The figures of Janse and of Geissler! both show 
that in large families the proportion of sons at birth is greater than 
in small families, and the high rate of sons found in my series is 
probably due, in part at least, to the fact that this series is based on 
large families, 

1 See references at the close of the article. 
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In looking over the relative numbers of sons and daughters 
making up the various families, we find all gradations from those 
families in which the sexes are evenly divided to unisexual families 
in which the children are entirely of the same sex, all sons or all 
daughters. 

By applying the theory of probabilities to the observed sex- 
composition of large numbers of families, an interesting and im- 
portant relation is brought out. 

To illustrate the method of elaborating and applying this theory, 
suppose (what is not quite true) that the general chances of any 
child being born a boy ora girl are equal. Then the chances of 
the first child being, say, a boy are 1:2; the chances of the sec- 
ond child being a boy are also 1:2, but the chances of both being 
sons are 44x %4,or 1:4. Similarly, ina family of 6, the chances 
of all being sons is t:2°,or1in 6g. In families of 6 children, there 
are G4 possible arrangements or permutations or order of birth of 
sons and daughters, any one of which would be as likely to occur 
as any other; or the chance of each would be 1:64. Of these 
permutations there are six presenting the combination of § sons 
and 1 daughter, according as the daughter is the first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, or sixth child; and the chances that a family of six 
would consist of 5 sons and 1 daughter would be Gin 64. By ap- 
plying this method of calculation, out of every G4 families of 6 
children each the general probabilities (regarding the two sexes as 
having equal chances) are that there would be 

t family of 6 sons and o daughters 
6familiesofs “ “ 2 & 
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64 “* “6 children each. 

The chances that a child born will be a-son or a daughter are, 
however, not quite equal, but are slightly in favor of the male sex. 
The general average ratio of the sexes in the families here enumer- 
ated being about 108:100, for the purposes of this study the 
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chances of a child being a son are taken as 108: 208, and of being 
a daughter as 100:208, Each permutation of sons and nt daugh- 
ters would, then, have a chance of occurring 108" x 100" times in 
208"? families, This: ratio makes the calculations more cumber- 
some, but pives a more accurate result. In Table I, along with the 
number of families of each combination as actually observed is 
given, in the fifth column, the number called for by the theory of 
probabilities, calculated on the basis of 108:100. Thus, out of 
603 families of 6 children, 11 consisting entirely of sons actually 
occurred, while the theory of chances called for 12; 186 families 
actually consisted of 3 sons and 3 daughters, while the probable 
number was 188; and so on. 

It will be immediately seen on examination of Table | that there 
is throughout a very close correspondence between the number of 
families actually observed and the number called for by the theory 
of probabilities. In other words, the sex-composition of families 
practically agrees with the laws of chance. 

After completing this enumeration and arriving at the results 
stated, I found on searching the literature two and only two other 
studies of the same subject, those of Janse and of Geissler. 

Janse gives statistics of 2,412 families of Middelburg, Halland, 
of 1 to 16 children each, aggregating 8,818 children. He gives 
(pages 125-142) the numbers of families not only of each combina- 
tion of sexes but also of each permutation or order of birth of sons 
and daughters; he does not, however, apply the theory of proba- 
bilities to the subject. 

Geissler, having at his command the unexampled facilities and 
data of the vital registry bureau of Saxony, has presented an analysis 
of the statistics of no fewer than 4,794,304 children, of 998,761 
families, born in Saxony, 1876-1885. Ina careful comparison of 
the various sex-combinations in his families of 2 to 12 children each 
he found an extremely exact correspondence of the actual numbers 
with the numbers called for by the theory of probabilities, except 
that in the case of families entirely of the same sex the actual num- 
bers slightly exceeded the probable. He also gives an exhaustive 
study of the actuality and probability of the sex of children born 
alter given sex-combinations already exist, and concludes that in 
general there is ‘a tendency toward the equalization of the number 
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of the two sexes in each family; excepting, again, that in a small 
proportion of cases there appears to be a definite tendency to the 
generation of children all of the same sex. 

Large unisexual families always attract attention, and nearly 
every one has noted instances within his own knowledge of large 
families consisting entirely or mainly of sons or of daughters. My 
series includes a family of 13 children all of whom were sons. 
Rauber (page 79) cites a family of 14 girls, born to a single pair of 
parents; and Geissler’s statistics include one family of 14 sons and 
another of 16 daughters. Although such families are conspicuous, 
the tendency to the generation of large unisexual families is no 
greater, according to my statistics, or only slightly greater, accord- 
ing to Geissler’s hundredfold more extensive statistics, than the 
theory of probabilities calls for. 

It may be accepted as fairly demonstrated that the actual sex- 
composition of human families practically corresponds with that 
called for by the theory of chance. Is this correspondence to be 
taken as an indication that the determination of sex and the sex- 
composition of families are entirely fortuitous? Or is it not rather 
consistent with the view that real forces are at work in the parents 
or germ cells governing sex determination, such that the corre- 
spondence noted is simply the anthmetical expression of the vary- 
ing strengths of these sex-determining forces in different families 
yielding the general average ratio of 108; 100 (or whatever the 
exact nitio at conception is) as representing the relative strength of 
the forces tending to produce males and females respectively ? 

If terms would be useful in this connection to denote the ten- 
dency in parents to produce male or female children, the following 
might be employed : 

Arrienogeme, = male-producing, or the tendency in a parent 
(either father or mother) to produce male children ; from dyfyv, male, 
dppevdyovoz, producing male children. 

Thelygenic, = female-producing, the tendency in a parent to 
produce female children ; from (j4v;, female, GyAujove;, producing 
female children. 

Rauber uses the terms Arritenofotie, Thelpfokic, etc.,(toxe, child- 
birth). 

Supposing that every parent has a special power toward the 
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determination of the sex of his or her offspring, the sex-composition 
of any family born to a single pair of parents would be the resultant 
from the fusion of the sex-determining powers of the two parents. 
Opposite sex-determining influences in the two parents would tend 
to neutralize each other, while similar influences would be strength- 
ened. With a single pair of parents it is not possible to forma 
judgment as to the special sex-determining power, arrhenogenic or 
thelygenic, of either parent. A study of families resulting from 
multiple marriages, in which one parent was married more than 
once, might reveal a constant sex-determining influence on the part 
of the parent multiply married that would be manifest in the off- 
spring by different consorts. It is not often that a father has six or 
more children by cach of two wives, so that in this study there are 
too few families of this sort from which to draw any satisfactory con- 
clusions. The data obtained, so far as they go, are as follows: 
Fourteen fathers who had more than five children by each of two 
wives, and each of whom by the first marriage had more sons than 
daughters, had by the first marriages a total of 79 sons and 34 
daughters, and by the second marriages 66 sons and 42 daughters ; 
if in this series the predominance of sons in the first marnages can 
be interpreted as due to a dominant arrhenogenic power in the 
fathers, then the same dominant tendency to the generation of males 
is in general observable in the second marriages. On the contrary, 
7 fathers, each of whom by his first marriage had more daughters 
than sons, had by the first marriages 16 sons and 37 daughters, and 
by the second marriages 33 sons and 29 daughters; the dominant 
thelygenic tendency in the first unions in this series was mot main- 
tained inthe second unions. These data are insufficient for general- 
ization; but a study of larger series; embracing mothers as well as 
fathers and not limited to large families, might yield some reliable 
conclusions as to the possession of special sex-determining powers 
by individuals. 


If there is any special] sex-determining influence, in cither an 
arrhenogenic or thelygenic direction, inherent in individuals, and 
this tendency is transmissible to the offspring, then a study of the 
different families or generations descended from the same common 
ancestors might reveal traces of the existence of such tendency. 
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Table I gives the aggregate sex-composition of numbers of 
families (of more than five children each) descended in the male line 
from common ancestors, 


Tae 1. Aggregate Sex-compesition of New Eagiaed Famities (af 6 or more 
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The first item of this table shows, for instance, that in 11 fami- 
lies descended in male line from John Leavitt there were in all 55 
! Brothers. 
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sons and 31 daughters, a ratio of 177 sons to 100 daughters ; and 
so with the others. The total number of families enumerated is 
878, with a total of 7,376 individuals, and an average ratio of 105.5 
males to 100 females, practically the same ratio as in my entire 
series of 3,000 families. The different families are arranged in the 
order of the ratios of sons to daughters, and range from the Leavitt 
families, averaging 177 sons, to the Wilder families, averaging only 
72 sons, to every 100 daughters. These statistics are perhaps too 
limited to warrant any very positive conclusions ; but they serve as 
a. contribution to the subject, and in some of the cases, as the 47 
Cushing families with a ratio of 153 sons, or the 37 Beal families 
with a ratio of 83 sons, the number of families appears sufficiently 
large and the departure from the average ratio of the sexes sufh- 
ciently marked to eliminate chance and show that in some individ- 
uals and families there is a hereditary tendency to the production of 
sons, and in others of daughters, This table necessarily presents 
the influence of only one line, the male; the female lines coming 
in at each marriage of course affect the sex-determining tendency, 
but both parental influences can not be exhibited in this method of 
presentation, and a markedly predominant tendency to produce all 
children of one sex even if on one side only ought to be brought 
out by this method. On the whole, the data exhibited in Table Il 
would seem to show that in different families there are marked 
hereditary differences in the sex-determining tendencies. Other 
observers (von Lenhossék, Lorenz) also have expressed a belief 
that in some families there are hereditary tendencies to a predomi- 
nance of sons, in others of daughters. 

If there is a special parental sex-determining power shown by 
the data in Table II, it is exerted, be it noted, on the male or 
paternal side ; and, contrary to recent theories that sex is deter- 
mined exclusively through the mother, indicates that in the case of 
man at least the paternal side has some sex-determining influence. 


If there is a hereditable sex-determining power, it would be 
natural to expect that the members of large unisexual families, in 
which the children are all or nearly all of the same sex, would 
themselves show a marked tendency to produce children predomi- 
nanily of that sex. This, however, is often not the case. 
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Thus, in one case, a couple had g sons and | daughter; eight 
of these sons had an aggregate of 34 boys and 30 girls (one of 
them having 5 sons and o daughters, another 2 sons and 8 daugh- 
ters}; so that although in the first generation males overwhel- 
mingly predominated, in the second generation the two sexes were 
nearly evenly divided. In a second case, of a family of 8 sons and 
1 daughter, four of the sons had 18 boys and 16 girls, Ina 
third case, out of a family of 2 sons and 10 daughters, eleven had 
3g boys and 35 girls. In a fourth case, out of a family of 1 son 
and 8 daughters, five of the daughters had 13 boys and 1t girls, 
while the son had 6 boys and 1 girl; total, 19 boys and 12 girls. 

Cine remarkable case to the contrary, however, is included in 
my data. A couple still living in Essex, England, had a family of 
13 children, all sons; to the present time, five of these sons have 
had children, aggregating 10 boys and only 1 girl. This case is 
perhaps to be regarded as one in which a powerful arrhenogenic 
influence in the parents was transmitted to the sons. 

Geissler’s finding that in a small proportion of families there 
appears to be a definite tendency to the generation of children all 
of the same sex, over and above what the laws of probability would 
call for, would point to the existence of positive sex-determining 
powers in parents. 


In view of the foregoing considerations, we might speculate on 
the question as to the apparent operation of pure chance in the de- 
termination of sex and the sex-composition of families in this way : 
Two opposite sex-determining powers are resident in parents, one 
arrhenogenic or male-producing, the other thelygenic or female- 
producing, These two powers occur in individuals in definite abso- 
lute and relative strengths, capable, were the fundamental cellular 
forces completely known, of being quantitatively expressed ; and 
they vary widely in strength in different individuals, from strong 
arrhenogenesis to strong thelygenesis. Each pair of parents pos- 
sesses a definite net sex-determining power or coefficient, the resuit- 
ant of the combined sex-determining powers of the two individual 
parents; and the number of sons and daughters generated may be 
taken as a result, and as a quantitative expression or measurement 
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of the comparative strengths of these two forces in the parents. 
For instance, suppose one parent to have a net arrhenogenic power 
twice the strength of a net thelygenic power in the other parent; 
then the net resultant sex-determining power in the pair would be 
such that there would be a tendency to produce two sons for every 
daughter. For the race at large the general average relative 
strengths of the arrhenogenic and thelygenic forces are at concep- 
tion approximately in the ratioof 115: 100 (Rauber), or 1118: roo 
(von Lenhossek), respectively, which after allowing for the exces- 
sive intrauteriné mortality of male fetuses yields the ratio at birth 
of from 105-108 boys to 100 girls. The net sex-determining powers 
or coefficients vary through a wide range in different pairs of par- 
ents, and, considering that in each pair they result from the fortuitous 
union of individuals with differing or unknown coefficients, these vary- 
ing powers are probably distributed among the parental pairs in such 
a Way quantitatively as to agree with the numerical expression of the 
theory of chances. According to this hypothesis, then, the sex- 
composition of families agrees with the laws of chance, not because the 
determination of sex isa ptire matter of chance, but because the cell- 
ular forces that govern the determination of sex and tend to produce 
males and females respectively are distributed among the various pairs 
of parents in anthmetical agreement with the theory of probability. 


In a comparatively small number of families included in my 
enumeration (771) the sex of the firstborn child was noted. Sim- 
lar statistics have been collected and presented by Geissler and by 
Orschansky. The three series of data are shown in Table III. 

These three senes of data agree with one another in showing 
that there is a general agreement between the sex of the first 
child and the sex of the majority of the children in families; in 
families beginning with a son there is in general an excess of male 
over female children, and vice versa, Alter deducting the firstborn 
children, however, the remaining children of the families present, as 
shown by the last column of the table, the usual proportions between 
the sexes. The general agreement between the sex of the first child 
and the sex of the majority of the children, therefore, is a purely 
arithmetical result of the method of classification employed, and 
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arses from the numerical advantage to each sex resulting from ar- 
ranging the families according to the actual sex of the first child, 
A similar agreement would doubtless be found if the families were 
classified by the sex of the second, third, last, or any child, Aside 
from this accidental correspondence, the idea that the sex of the 
first child in any potential sense dominates or characterizes the 
sexual type of the family does not seem warranted. 
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In the 13,356 families embraced in the aggregate of the fore- 
going series the ratio of the families in which the firstborn was 
male to those in which the firstborn was female is as 103.8 to 100, 
practically the same as the general ratio of the sexes (104: 100) 
in the entire number of individuals belonging to these families. 


Summary + In this study, covering 3,000 families of six or 
more children each, aggregating 24,876 individuals, the average 
ratio of the sexes born was 108.3 males to roo females. In the 
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sex-composition of the various families all gradations were found 
from those exclusively or preponderatingly male, through those in 
which the sexes were mixed in various proportions, to families pre- 
ponderatingly or exclusively female. It was found that the act- 
ually observed numbers of families of cach sex-combination cor- 
respond very closely with the muntbers required by the theories of 
probabilities, calculating on the basis that the general chances that 
any given child would be a male would be as 108 in 208, This 
correspondence, however, was not taken as necessarily indicating 
that the determination of sex in families is entirely a fortuitous 
matter, rather than under the government of forces resident in the 
parents or germ cells; although these sex-determining fgrces 
might be distributed in varying strength among the various 
parents in quantitative agreement with the laws of chance. A com- 
pilation of numerous families in various generations descended from 
common ancestors seemed to show that parents may possess defi- 
nite and specific sex-determining powers that are transmissible to 
offspring, and vary in different individuals and different families, 

As in this compilation the lines of descent were shown on the 

male side only, it would seem that in the case of man at least 

the father has some influence in the determination of the sex of, 
his offspring. It was also shown that in general the sex of the 
firstborn child agrees with the sex of the majority of the children in 
families, but simply as an arithmetical result from the numerical 
advantage arising from arrangement of the families according to 
the sex of the first child. 
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SOME CHEYENNE PLANT MEDICINES 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


Among Indians, as indeed to some extent among the whites, 
the healing of the sick is two-sided —evil spirits must be driven 
away and good spints brought near, and besides, remedies good 
for the body must be administered. The Cheyenne Indians make 
use of many plants in healing, and while it may be questioned if 
they have any real knowledge of the medicinal properties of these 
plants, long experience has undoubtedly taught them that some 
are efficacious. Thus some plants are used because they act di- 
rectly on the organs of the person treated ; others, in their belief, 
possess spiritual power and are administered in order that they may 
impart to the patient their own qualities. The light powder made 
from the dry flowers of the prairie “ everlasting" when rubbed on 
the body is thought to protect the warrior from the bullets and 
arrows of enemies by making him light and quick in his move- 
ments, just as this powder is light in weight and is easily stirred by 
the wind. Properly applied to a horse, it enables it to run fora 
long time — perhaps by reducing his weight. 

Healing by the administration of herbs is practised by men and 
women alike. Almost every woman possesses certain plants, used 
as medicine, which are peculiarly her own, and the secrets of which 
she alone knows. These are usually carried about in a small buf- 
falo-skin sack, often one of those used so commonly for the carry- 
ing of stakes for gambling or of sewing materials. Often to each 
little bundle of an individual medicine is tied some mark of identi- 
fication, so that the woman may recognize what it is without 
being put to the trouble of opening it and inspecting the contents. 
To one bundle may be tied a blue bead, to another a white one, to 
a third the claw of a bear, to a fourth the part of the beard of a 
turkey, and others still may be tied with strings of different colors. 
Sometimes these objects, which at first were attached to the bun- 
dles purely for purposes of identification, have come to possess a 
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more or less sacred character; so that in some cases where the 
medicine is mixed with water before it is administered, it is neces- 
sary to stir the mixture with the identifying article — with the claw 
of the animal, or the beard of the turkey, or the little stone arrow- 
head which may be tied tothe bundle. Favorite objects for stirring 
such fluid medicine are the claw or the tusk of a bear. This no 
doubt has relation to the very common belief in the bear's invulner- 
ability and in its power as a healer, 

Formerly almost every man carried about with him, tied to his 
necklet, his shoulder girdle, or perhaps to his hair, one or more 
little bundles containing medicine. Some men have herb medi- 
cines of which they alone possess the secrets. These may be 
what we would call drugs, or they may be merely sa-d-yn' (mys- 
terious, or spiritual). The old stories tell us that the people learned 
of the various medicinal plants, and of the uses to which they were 
to be put, by means of dreams; and that in other cases certain 
mythological heroes went out with them on the prairie and pointed 
out plants which they explained were to be used for certain diseases. 


MEnIcINAL PLaNTs 

From my old “ mother,’ Wind Woman, of the Northern Chey- 
ennes, I have received a number of specimens of plants used in 
healing by these Indians. The collection by no means includes all 
the plant medicines used by the Cheyennes, yet it was difficult to 
secure even so small a collection and to properly identify the plants. 
The species procured have been very kindly named for me by Mr 
Frederick V. Coville, Botanist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and also have been submitted to Dr H. H. Rusby of 
the College of Pharmacy of the City of New York. Dr Rusby has 
been kind enough to comment on some of the uses to which these 
plants are put, and I have introduced his remarks under the differ- 
ent species, To the list of plants used in healing, two dyes are 
added at the close. 

{futa'nd htsse'éye, Bark Medicine (Balsamorrhiza  sagitiata 
Nutt,). This is used for stomach trouble and for headache. For 
pains in the stomach, boil the leaves, roots, and stems together and 
drink the infusion. For headache, steam the face over the boiling 
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tea, covering with a cloth the head and the vessel containing the 
fluid. Some of the tea should be rubbed on the painful part, 
Another doctor recommends it in cases of sore mouth and sore 
throat, in which case the patient must chew the root and let the 
saliva run down the throat. To chew the root is good also for 
toothache, while the root chewed and rubbed over the body is effi- 
cacious in any sickness. A tea made of the root is good also for 
fever, anda little of the root cut into small pieces, boiled and made 
into an infusion, is given toa woman when she begins to have labor 
pains, in order to insure easy delivery. 

This medicine, which is also called Black Medicine, ma/té' tahiers- 
s#'éyo, is thus commented on by Dr Rusby: “ This is not a highly 
important medicinal! agent, yet at the present time it is attracting 
considerable attention as a carminative, antispasmodic, and alter- 
ative. It is interesting to note that these are the very properties 
indicated in the Cheyenne uses.'" The root of this plant is called 
Bark Medicine: the leaves are called Black Medicine. 

He heynts' tsthiss' dts, Vomiting Medicine (Wrntha canadensis L.). 
To prevent vomiting, grind the leaves and stems fine, boil them in 
water, and drink the tea slowly. 

One of the varieties of this plant is a source of menthol, which 
latter is largely used as an antiemetic ; hence much interest attaches 
to its use by these Indians. 

Man! mints' tohisse’ htye, Nose-bleed Medicine (Pterespora anaro- 
medea Nutt.), Used to prevent nose-bleeding and bleeding from 
the lungs. Grind the stem and berries together, make an infusion 
in boiling water, and let it cool. When cold, snuff some of the in- 
fusion up the nose and put some of it on the head for nose-bleed, 
and drink it for bleeding at the lungs. This drug is moderately 
used as an astringent, but is not of commercial importance. 

Moahkétak' wandsts, Black Sagebrush (in name only) (Antérosia 
prilostachya DC.). This is used for cramps in the bowels and to 
stop bloody stools. Grind the leaves and stem fine and make a 
tea, using a pinch of the powder to a cupful of water. Drink this, 
and the pains and bleeding will cease. 

(Piviasse hve, Scabby Medicine ( Cirysottannus nauseosa (Pursh) 
Britton). (Has been known as Bigelovia.) This is used to heal 
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sores which may break out on the body. The leaves and stem are 
boiled together, and the affected parts are washed with the infusion. 
If this does not speedily effect a cure, the fluid must be rubbed on 
hard, In severe cases some of the tea must be drunk; it is used 
in this way to cure smallpox. The plant has no medicinal prop- 
erties known to science, 

ii wantyahe'ts, Fever Medicine (“to-make-cold medicine’) 
(Psoralea argaphylfa Pursh). This is: used to reduce fever. The 
leaves and stems are ground fine and boiled in water, and the tea is 
drunk. To cure a high fever, the leaves and stem ground to 
powder are also mixed with grease and rubbed all over the body. 

The medicinal properties of this plant are not known to science, 
but it ig a near relative of species having active and important 
properties, though not much used in medicine. Its use to reduce 
fever is of great interest and very suggestive. 

Mfaheha'niwas, Poison Weed Medicine (Astragalus nitiaus 
Dougl.). This plant is used in cases of poisoning by ivy or other 
noxious plants. The leaves and stems are ground fine, and when 
the poisoned skin presents a watery appearance the powder is 
sprinkled on the afflicted parts. 

The use of this plant is also interesting, and if a really efficient 
and reliable remedy could be found for ivy poisoning (and it is pos- 
sible that this plant might be such) it might become a very impor- 
tant article of trade, This plant is closely related to the famous 
loco weed, 

Hoh’ aheandis' at, Paralysis Medicine ( Lithosperimuin lineart- 
feltum Goldie,),. This is used for paralysis, and also in cases where 
the patient is irrational from any sickness, For paralysis the leaves, 
roots, and stems are ground fine, and a very small quantity of the 
powder is rubbed on the paralyzed part. It causes prickling sen- 
sation of the skin. It is also said to be sometimes used green, the 
doctor wrapping some of the leaves in a cotton cloth, then crushing 
them with her teeth and rubbing the affected parts, when the 
same pricking or stinging sensation is felt. Where the person is 
irrational by reason of illness, a tea ig made of the roots, leaves, and 
stem, and rubbed on the head and face. The plant is also used 
when a person is very sleepy — hard to keep awake. It is chewed 
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fine by a doctor, who spits and blows the medicine in the patient's 
face and rubs some of it over his heart. 

The prickling sensation referred to is probably largely mechan- 
ical and is due to the extremely fine hairs which will account for 
the counter-irrtant effect. Beyond this the borage family is very 
little understood, though many of its members are used as diuretics. 

No'éniyin, Smoke Leaves (Arctestachylos uea-nrst Spreng.}. 
Used for pain in the back, and especially for sprained back, when 
the pain remains for some time. The stems, leaves, and berries are 
boiled together and the infusion drunk. The wet leaves should also 
be rubbed on the painful part. 

This is the well-known bear-berry and is a standard officinal 
drug. [tis used as a diuretic in cases of congested kidney and is 
very effective, In view of the qualification as to its persistence, 
the pain in the back to which the Indians allude is undoubtedly 
referable to disordered kidneys, so that we have again a remarkable 
confirmation of the keenness of these people in appreciating tlie 
properties of their drugs. 

iWMotst#'tst, Sore-throat Medicine (undetermined). Used for sore- 
throat; the root is chewed and the saliva swallowed. 

Wohkdm'’ tsse'eye, White Medicine (unidentified), An herb or 
weed which grows to about two feet in height. The root is gener- 
ally ten or twelve inches long, and from a quarter to half an inch 
in diameter. The root, which alone is used for medicinal purposes, 
is cut in small picces, boiled, and the tea drunk for diseases of the 
stomach. A stronger decoction is made for allaying inflammation 
by external application, The name is derived from the color of 
the root. The plant does not grow in the country now occupied 
by the Northern Cheyennes, and I have been unable to identify it. 

Tattutsse’ keys, Blue Medicine (Lygodestue yuneca Pursh), of 
Afdiana’ lassé héyo, Milk Medicine. An infusion made of this plant 
is drunk by women who have had children and have an insufficient 
supply of milk, for the purpose of increasing the flow. With this 
is often used the following : 

Mots’ hiyan (Aet@a arguta). Boiled with the blue medicine. 
Either can be used alone, but it is better to mix them. The Jast- 
named medicine is said to have been brought to the tribe when 
Afotsiyn, the Culture Hero, brought the arrows, hence the name. 
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Moe himohh' shin, Fk Mint: (Agastache anethiodora (Nutt) 
Britt.j, Used as tea by boiling the leaves and forming a pleasant 
drink, An infusion of the leaves:;when allowed to get cold ts good 
for pain in the chest (as when the lungs are sore from much cough- 
ing), or for a weak heart. 

Wi' nhbhtss’ héyo, Bitter Medicine | Acorus cafamus). An infusion 
made from a bit of this root boiled in water is drunk for pain in the 
bowels, and the root chewed and rubbed on the skin is good for 
any Ulness, A bit of the root tied to a child's necklet, dress, or 
blanket, will keep the night spirits away. 

This plant does not grow in the northern country, but is ob- 
tained by the Cheyennes from the Sioux. In former times they 
smoked it with red-willow bark. 

Stipa! inawehtisse' fteye, Strong Medicine (Axaphalis margaritacea 
or subalpina). If a gift, to be left on a hill, is to be made to the sun 
or to the spirits, this “strong medicine" is used to smoke and 
purify it before it is taken out. The leaves of the medicine are 
scattered over a burning coal, just as sweet grass or sweet pine is 
used in smoking other things. In one of his little medicine bundles 
each man carries some of the dried and powdered flowers of this 
plant, and formerly, when going into battle, he chewed a little of it 
and rubbed it over his arms, legs, and body, for the purpose of im- 
parting strength, energy, and dash, and thus protecting him from 
danger, A man still puts a little of the powder on the sole of each 
hoof of the horse he is nding, in order to make it long-winded, and 
he also blows a little of the powder between the animal's ears also 
for the purpose of increasing its wind. The reason for rubbing the 
medicine on the body is that the warrior may be hard to hit by an 
enemy. Spotted Wolf warned his sons that after this medicine had 
been rubbed on them, they must let no woman touch them, for to 
do so would render the medicine powerless. 

The dried flowers of the plant are made into’a very fine light 
dust, which is easily blown away or moved by any force, and 
the qualities that it is believed to impart to one treated with it prob- 
ably have reference to this readiness with which it is moved. 

Moi stn, Mint (unidentified). This mint is used in making a 
tea for drinking, chiefly for the sick. A little of the plant may be 
used with the bark medicine to give it a pleasant flavor. 
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To the list of medicinal plants | add the following two vege- 
table dyes: 

Mat tiakohe’ (Kumex venenosa Pursh), Roots and dried leaves 
of yellow and red dye. The roots are cut in small pieces and 
boiled. After the infusion has cooled, the feathers, quills, or hair to 
be dyed are put in the water. If a deep color is desired, the arti- 
cles are left in a covered vessel of dye all night; soaking for a 
shorter time produces a paler color, When a red dye is required, 
ashes are put into the yellow dye liquor, which is boiled again and 
allowed to cool, when it becomes red, The strength of the color is 
varied by longer or: shorter immersions. If a black dye is needed, 
the bark is taken from red-willow shoots, scorched and pounded 
fine, and put in the red or yellow dye and boiled again. Though 
the Cheyennes never use it for that purpose, cloth may be dyed 
with these mixtures. 

fHiehyieod' ists (Evernia vulpina Ach.). Yellow Dye, or Yellow 
Koot. This plantis boiled in water, and articles steeped in the liquid 
are dyed yellowish green. 


ANCIENT INDIAN FIREPLACES IN SGQUTH DAKOTA 
BAD-LANDS 


By A. E. SHELDON 


In the Bad-lands region of South Dakota, on the south side of 
White river, about 150 miles above where that stream empties into 
the Missouri, hows the small stream now called Lost Dog. Be- 
fore 189¢ it had no name; the region was wild and uninhabited 
by white men or Indians. It was in December, 1890, that Big 
Foot's band of Sioux from Cheyenne River agency crossed White 
river and followed an old trail along the bank of the little stream 
on their way to the scene of the Ghost-dance disturbance at Pine 
Ridge. The frst night across White river they camped by a little 
spring, since called Big Foot spring; their second encampment was 
beneath the evening shadow. of picturesque, pine-crowned Porcu- 
pine butte. Here they were located by scouts of the Seventh cav- 
alry, and the next day were halted on their march and forced to 
surrender, The third night both soldiers and Indians camped on 
Wounded Knee creek, The attempt the next morning to disarm 
the band led to a fight in which thirty soldiers and more than a 
hundred Indians were killed in what became known as the battle of 
Wounded Knee, to be remembered as the last serious conflict with 
Indians within the United States. The Indian survivors fled from 
their camp to the hills; their tipis were set on fire by the soldiers in 
order to drive lingering hostiles from their shelter, and when the 
hight ended some dozens of homeless dogs sniffed about the ruined, 
blood-stained camp, History records the fate of the fleeing Sioux 
—how some of them were killed and others captured in their 
hungry and homeless fight. One of the vivid recollections of the 
writer is that of the churches in Pine Ridge which, a few hours later, 
became improvised hospitals for the mangled men, women, and 
children brought in from the field. 

A. few days alter the battle some cowboys from a ranch on the 
north side of White river were searching the Bad-lands for stock 
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driven south by a snow-storm which came the day after the fight. 
On their way home in the evening they followed the trail ot Big 
Foot's band down the little unnamed stream, when they heard the 
pitiful howling of a dog that touched a tender spot in the cowboy's 
bosom. The dog was picked up, carried through the !ong night 
ride to the distant ranch, and the next day, besides the single dog 
there was a family ot puppies in the ranch stables. As peace was 
restored the stream came to be known, in cowboy socicty, “as the 
creck where we found the lost dog,’ and then, by contraction, as 
"Lost Dog,” a name which now seems to be firmly fixed, although 
not yet recognized by the maps. 

In 1893 John Farnham and family located on the Lost Dog at 
a point where it breaks through the outermost rim of Bad-lands 
and flows tranquilly across a mile of smooth bottam to White 
river. So far as known this-was the first family to establish a home 
on the little stream within histone time. Mr Farnham, when a 
young man, came from Massachusetts to the plains as a member of 
a United States regiment. After the expiration ot his term he 
married a Sioux woman, daughter ot Big Mouth, a prominent 
Sioux who was killed about twenty years ago by other Sioux dur- 
ing a tribal feud. 

Mr Farnham has had wide experience as an army scout under 
General Miles and Colonel! Carr, and also served as guide to Prof. 
F. V. Hayden in his geological expeditions to the Bad-lands. Several 
years ago there came to live in his family his wife's nephew, Ulysses 
Big Mouth, or Ulysses Farnham as he is more generally called — 
a full-blood Indian lad of studious habit. It is to him that we owe 
the discovery of these singular evidences of remote aboriginal homes 
in the Bad-lands, Riding after his uncle's cattle in the lonely and 
almost inaccessible broken country of Lost Dog canyon, in the fall 
of 1902, Ulysses first noticed a black mass, having the appearance 
of charcoal and burned stones, pocketed in the side ot the canyon 
wall some 40 feet above the bed of the stream and 8 or to feet below 
the top of the cliff. The crumbling Bad-lands clay had fallen away 
from the sides and bottom of this fireplace, leaving an urn-shaped 
mass of burned material to adhere to the side of the canyon wall. 
Ulysses examined the deposit sufficiently to convince him that it 
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was the result of fire, and then informed his uncle, who went into the 
canyon and examined the find, wondering whether it was an Indian 
“‘ sweat-house and if so how it came to be fastened against the side 
of a disintegrating clay wall so far below the top. 

Later in the year Mr Farnham informed Dr Walker, surgeon at 
Pine Ridge agency, of the discovery, and from this gentleman the 
writer, then engaged in a scientific expedition to the Sioux reserva- 
tion, received an account of what had been reported to him. In 
August, 1903, reached Mr Farnham’s place with a camera and 
made the first photographs of what was found to be a remarkable 
series of prehistoric fireplaces. Before my arrival, Ulysses had dis- 
covered four similar deposits scattered along the canyon within two 
miles of the first one, and after my appearance on the ground we 
discovered two more, making seven in all. Their common character- 
istic was amass of charcoal, burned stones, and occasional fragments 
of pottery, clay, and bone, covering a space about two feet in diam- 
eter and two or three feet in height. The first fireplace found was 
about six feet below the top of the wall to which it adhered; the 
others occurred from three to ten feet below the present surface of 
the soil. Near the fireplace which lies at the maximum distance 
from the top there occurs a mass of kitchen refuse consisting of 
ashes, charcoal, a dozen different kinds of bones, and flint chips. 
This mass, which is about fifteen inches thick and extends back an 
unknown distance into the cliff, is visible along the side of the canyon 
for a distance of five or six yards. From this débrs I took two 
fragments of pottery and an arrowpoint. (See plates 1—v.) 

The soil above these fireplaces exhibits from cight to twelve 
distinct strata, each four inches to fifteen inches in thickness and 
varying in substance from black loam to yellow gumbo ¢lay and 
soft, sandy grt. A careful vertical section of these strata was taken 
out and is now preserved in the museum of the Nebraska Historical 
Society at Lincoln. It was observed that the stratum of soil at the 
level of the fireplaces was uniformly of a black humus material, 
with stray root-fibers here and there, indicating clearly that this 
was the surface of the ground at the time the Indians built the fires 
and scattered the débris from their kitchens. Ome or two feet above 
this layer of black soil is a thick stratum of fine, gray silt, indicating 
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a deposit in comparatively still water. Scattered thickly through 
the silt are the shells of several varieties of periwinkle and other 
fresh-water mollusks. 

Lost Dog creek heads about 12 miles from White river and flows 
northeastwardly into that stream, It is about 7o miles north of 
Merriman, Neb, Its canyon, or Bad-lands tract, is about ten miles 
long by three miles wide ; it is depressed from 100 to 150 feet below 
the level of the surrounding high prairie, and its walls are carved 
and gashed into thousands of fantastic forms by the action of the 
waters upon the soft deposits which form the basin through which 
the stream has deeply cut its way. The alternating strata which 
lie above the fireplaces extend almost horizontally across the entire 
basin, appearing and reappearing in a hundred places where the 
water from the hills has eaten out side ravines that feed into the 
main canyon, (See plate 1.) 

The problem presented is this: At some time in the past these 
fireplaces and deposits of kitchen refuse were made by primitive 
people who were wont to campon what was then the superficial 
level of the country. Since that time the entire basin, covering an 
area of three by ten miles, has been filled with soft Bad-lands clay, 
regularly deposited by the action of water in eight or ten distinctly 
marked strata, some of which are filled with the shells of fresh- 
water mollusks. After the basin had been filled above the old 
level, where the ancients camped, to a depth of at least ten feet, 
erosion began its work, since which time the entire basin of hori- 
zontal strata has been cut into gullies thirty to sixty feet deep, so 
that the present creek with its. lateral ravines is that much below 
the top of the surface which extends from one side of the basin to 
the other. In this process of erosion these ancient fireplaces have 
been exposed to view. 

The data available for determinmg how many years have been 
required to fill the basin from ten to fifteen feet or more above its 
old level and to cut ravines through these deposits to a depth of 
fifty or sixty feet are very shifting and unsatisfactory. Everyone 
familiar with the Bad-lands region knows that enormous masses of 
its soft soil are moved by a sitigle heavy rain-storm, in some cases 
a road being completely obliterated by a deposit of three or four 
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feet of gumbo soil during a Single night. On the other hand, the 
filling of a basin covering three by ten miles with uniform hori- 
zontal strata is manifestly a different task from that of burying a 
road in a narrow canyon, I have talked with many of the earliest 
trappers, tracers, and Indians, some of whom have been familiar 
with this region for fifty years. They all say that half a century 
ago the appearance of these Bad-lands basins was practically the 
same as it now is—dissected by gullies and ravines from forty to 
fifty feet below the surface of the basin deposit, I am satisfied that 
their testimony is correct, having tested it in many different details. 
if half a century has made no marked difference in the topography 
which the eye of an experienced man would notice, it must have 
required a great many centurics to accomplish the changes that 
have taken place in these Bad-lands basins since the ancient fire- 
places were centers of social groups. 

I sent prints of the accompanying photographs to Prof. J, E. 
Todd, State Geologist of South Dakota, informing him of the cir- 
cumstances and asking his judgment of the probable period covered 
by deposits and subsequent erosion in basins similar to that of Lost 
Dog canyon. In reply Professor Todd expressed deep interest in 
the finds and added: 

‘«T regret that | have never madle a careful study of the rapidity of 
changes in the Bad-lands, but I doult not that there, as elsewhere, they 
vary much according to the succession of wet or dry years. Having 
had a littke experience in a thunder-shower in Indian Draw, [ am pre- 
pared to believe your succession of strats may be traces of annual 
aggradations, yet they may mark much longer intervals. Whether a par- 
ticular area is aggrading or degrading depends upon its local base level, 
and that may be the result of ‘river piracy," land slide, amount of 
rainfall, or length of rainy season. As to the geological age of your 
finds, they cannot be earlier than late Pleistocene and more likely are 
quite recent, The gravel beds on top of Cedar mountain and Sheep 
mountain I look upon as Pliocene or early Pleistocene. ‘They are about 
300 feet above present streams. Ishould think a few centuries, and pos- 
sibly considerable less, would cover the antiquity of your finds. ‘lo an- 
swer any particular case, the relations to present and former drainage 
channels and the rate of changes must be carefully considered. Judging 
from other cases, different minds are likely to come to widely different 
conclusions." 
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THE ABORIGINAL RUINS AT SILLUSTANI, PERU 
By ADOLPH F. BANDELIER 


‘The hacienda of Umayo lies five leagues in a northerly direc- 
tion from the little city of Puno, capital of the department of that 
name in southeastern Peru, and not far from the northwestern shore 
of Lake Titicaca, Its elevation above the level of the Pacific ocean 
is nearly 13,000 fect. Situated on a narrow neck of land between 
two extensions of the Umayo lagoon, it nestles at the base of a 
rocky promontory called Sillustam, or Silustani. The ongin of this 
mame is not clear, If Se//vstans, it: may be derived from Sr/fn, 
* Nail,’ in Quichua as well as in Aymara, Before the conquest 
the territory was held by the Colla, a large group of Aymara 
Indians; to-day Quichua Indians inhabit it, It may be that Sr//ns- 
fant is the proper orthography and the term is of Aymara origin; 
but so far as known the place is not mentioned by name in any 
early Spanish document, printed or in manuscript, hence it may be 
a Quichua term introduced subsequent to the sixteenth centiry, 
when the Quichua Indians began to encroach on the Aymara 
range.’ 

The promontory called Sillustani ts a plateau of red sandstone, 
with a number of blocks of volcanic material, possibly andesite, 
scattered over its surface. Its elevation above the hacienda is 200 
feet, and it covers a surface of approximately 110 acres. The ac- 
companying plan (plate vii, 3) will give a better idea of the shape 
and topography than a verbal description. Shrubbery is scattered 
over the slopes descending to the east and north, and along the 

it At the present time the boundary (an ideal one) between the two linguistic stocks 
extends from east to west through the market place at Puno, North of this line are the 
Quichua, south the Aymark. The local numes north of Puno to 4 considerable distance are 
Aymart — even the names of prominent peaks, such, for example, as the Kuonu-Ron, ot 
Santa Rosa. As is offen the case, the word appears ta be composed of Lxnh languages, 
dunce meaning ‘snow’ in Aymara, and rene or rura being the Quichiua name for * man." 
‘The form of the peak fully justifies the etymology. ‘That the Colla, who heli the site of 
Sillustani at the time of Pizarro, were Aymara, is well known. 
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low natural steps traversing the plateau like faint contour lines. 
The southeastern point is highest; it is rocky and abrupt to the 
south and east. 

The great altitude above sea level gives to Sillustani a chilly 
climate, The proximity of Lake Titicaca and the waters of Umayo, 
which almost surrounds the peninsula, render the atmosphere very 
moist, and frequent thunderstorms occur at all seasons.’ At the 
foot of the plateau, near the hacienda, and in the surroundings. in 
general, the only crops are potatoes, oca, and barley, the last-men- 
tioned, of course, being of Spanish introduction. Maize cannot 
thrive on account of the cold. Near the hacienda, as well as on 
the small island in Lake Umayo, a few wild olive trees grow, but 
as elsewhere on the Puna they are stunted and scrubby. LEvery- 
where the country traversed from Puna, and which may be viewed 
for some distance from the plateau, is bleak and apparently deserted; 
but ruined, tower-like structures loom up on monotonous hills. The 
barrenness of the Puna has made of it a dismal landscape indeed.* 

The peninsula of Sillustani has been known for some time as 
the site of Indian ruins of remarkable construction, and about which 
no information was obtainable. As before remarked, the name Sil- 
lustani (or Silustani), so far as known, does not appear in any Spanish 
source, Rivero and Tschudi, in their Perwitan Antiquities, mention 
them and give a picture thatis very inadequate.* The best descrip- 
tion is that by E. G. Squier in his work on Peru, and his views of 
the ruins are correct... Charles Wiener hardly deserves to be 
alluded to, his views of the towers of Sillustani being as inaccurate 
as the little he tells about them.* 

—— V During oor first stay at Umayo we hod a thunderstorm nearly every night, although 
it was winter (June). Each storm discharged one or more thunderbolts on the cliffs cast 
of the hacienda. ‘The people of Umayo, as well as those of Puno, assured os that this 
was always the case, 

® Ciera de Léon (Primera Porte de fa Crimiza oe! Peedi, in Vedia, Aineriadores 
primitive: de Jnedias, vol. 11, cap. xcix, p. 442) says of the Pona in thal region : 
* Caminando con rienio ¢s gran trabajo andar por estos Ilanos del Callao; faltando el vi- 
ento 7 haciendo sol da gran contento ver tan lindas vegas y tan pobladas ; pero, como sea 
tan Iria, no da fruto el mals ni hay ningan genero de arboles, antes ey tan estéril, que no 
da froims, de las muchas qoe otros valles producen y crian."' 

'See the Atlas to Awfipeadeades Arruanas, lamina, and text pp. 293, 326. 

‘Peru, cap. XX, pp. 370-784. 

* Piron ef Helier, pp. 356 and plate. 
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Ascending from the hacienda in the direction of the highest 
point of the peninsula, we are soon among vestiges of artificial fac- 
ings of natural gradients, somewhat leveled by the hand of man 
so as to represent broad terraces, or avdexes, common in Peru, 
and moder as well as ancient. There are several of these wide 
steps, but while there is much deébris.of fallen masonry, only a few 
huge blocks, set into the thin soil at intervals, remain to indicate 
that there may have been something akin to parapets raised along 
the edge of the facings. There are places where a narrow entrance 
may have existed, but the remains have been too much disturbed 
to permit definite conclusions on this point. The last third of the 
ascent is steep, and we noticed each time we went to the ruins, on 
every morning for seven days, that not only respiration, but the 
whole organism was affected, and this feeling of mountain sickness 
(called soreche in Bolivia and veta in northern Peru) continued as 
long as we remained on the plateau. A cleft (plate vii (3), ¢) with 
traces of stone steps by which access to the top is gained, is flanked 
on the nght by two small round towers; on the left a quadrangular 
structure occupies the point, and beyond it, along the edge of the 
cliff, follows a line of circular edifices terminating in the largest 
structure of all, a stately inverted and truncated cone, one side of 
which has been tom down, As far as this chw//pa' the cliff has a 
low rim and the terrace below is fairly well preserved. South of 
this gateway the cliff becomes steeper and indented, while at the 
same time it recedes to the southwest until it reaches another 
crevice with a graded ascent to the plateau. To the left of this 
ascent stand two handsome stone towers. Westward along the 
southem edge of the peninsula, it is very rocky and steep, in 

' The late Jimenes de la Espada has given the correct etymology of the term Amir. 
He says in his note (1) to poge 236, vol. rv, of the Misria def Nurcw Minas, by F. 
Bernahé Cobo, 5. J.: ““Lidmanse generalmente ¢Aacipas estas torres mortuarias, en mi 
conceplo con impropiedad ; porque chulipe es vor aimars que sigaifca Is envolture tepid 
de ichda & de fofera a todo de cesto, en que enfundaban los cadaveres, como se hace 
con algunas vasijas, ajuithndola al cuerpo 7 cabera y dejando le cara solamente al 
descubierto.’” In other words céudifje means ‘the sack or bag of grass in which the 
bodies were placed for sepulture."’ “This is fully conftmed by Bertonio, Foraéw/arie, 
1612 (part 1, p. 92): Chulifa —‘‘entietro o seron donde metian sus difuntos." From 
the bag or sack the name passed, through misunderstanding, to all buildings containing 
dead bodies, buried, after the Aymara custom, in such pouches of straw, 
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places vertical; yet there is hardly any natural obstacle to scal- 
ing the rocks from the lake side, and if there were artificial defenses 
they have completely disappeared. Along the edge, and sometimes 
almost on the brink, towers and quadrangles are disposed at vary- 
ing distances from each other, They form two larger groups and 
three smaller ones, the last one of which stands some 750 fect from 
the extreme northwestern point of the peninsula. 

The central area of the plateau has fewer buildings. With the 
exception of the round ones at 4 (plate vu, 3) and a group lying west 
of et, they are quadrangular, But the northern edge, from a point 
500 feet east of the western end to its eastern extremity, supports 
nineteen round structures, the most easterly group of which is con- 
nected with a wall, more than 280 feet long, running west to east, 
toward the edifice m. Near the lake shore and on the northeastern 
spur of the peninsula is a group of much ruined structures, and an 
isolated tower rises near the northern beach. In all (except the 
vestiges of what appeared to be small rectangular cysts, which we 
were not allowed to open), the peninsula at Sillustani was found to 
support at least ninety-five buildings, more than eighty of which are 
circular, not including scattered walls and the so-called “sun cir- 
cles” of which there are at least five. 

Tt will be observed that the majority of the towers stand on the 
edge of the plateau, while most of the rectangular structures are 
away fromit. The largest and best built occupy prominent positions. 
Low and indifferently constructed walls exist in connection with one 
or the other group of towers, and in a few places they also extend 
along the brink of the plateau. But, as already remarked, nowhere 
is there a trace of breastworks or walls of circumvallation, The 
andexes on the eastern fianks of the mesa (for the plateau is but a 
mesa) recall the terraced lines around ancient villages in the Bolivian 
cordillera, and could have afforded a stand for warriors fighting with 
the sling, but without protection, This is in harmony with the mode 
of warfare and the weapons of the aborigines.' 


'The ase of the sling made ramparts inconvenient, whereas 2 platform that placed 
the delendem on a place higher than the sxssilants was an advantage, The ruins in the 
cordillers of Bolivia nearly always show such o platiorm, or a senes of platforms, with 
hardly any trace of parapets. ‘Wood of brush were oot of the question. 
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East of the peninsula, on the ridge due south of the hacienda, 
are remains of quadrangular buildings () overlooking the lake 
from a sharp crest. Towers, not so well constructed as those on 
the mesa, are scattered through the valley east of the hacienda and 
on slopes and ridges far and near. They are usually accompanied 
by artificial terraces, but it is difficult to tell whether these are mod- 
em or ancient. 

Of the circular edifices there are two kinds, according to the 
material and mode of construction. There is the circular tower, 
narrower at the base than at the top and built of stones carefully 
rubbed to smoothness. Of these only a few are complete. The 
largest one is marked aon the general plan, It ts the best example 
of the circular stone structures at Sillustant, 

This chulipa, which stands on a projecting pomt due west of the 
hacienda, isa most conspicuous object. Its height is 35 feet, its 
diameter at the base 24 feet, and at the top 28 feet, so that it presents 
the appearance ofa steep, inverted, truncated cone. It is faceci outside 
with handsomely cut blocks of andesite. As shown by the drawing 
(plates vit1, 1; 1X, 13), this outer shell consists of two tiers. The 
lower tier, which rests on the surface of the rock, is 25 feet high, 
8 feet thick at the base, and 9 feet at the top; it is made of blocks 
superposed without binding material, 1s wider at the top than below, 
and no attention was paid to breaking joints. The inner surface of 
this lower tier is vertical. Upon this main structure rests another 
of cut stone, of Jess thickness than the lower one and forming the 
upper tier to the full height of the chullpa. So much for the outer 
shel!. With the surface inclining outward, and the projecting cor- 
nice, it was impossible to reach the top of the edifice from without. 

The interior of this chullpa (pl. vit, 1), as of all the others at 
Sillustani (pl. vit, 2, 3,4), ts divided into two sections, corresponding 
to the exterior divisions. As faras or nearly to the top of the main 
tier, a dome-shaped chamber ts built of common rubble. Sixteen feet 
above the floor, in the apex, is an aperture two feet in diameter, with 
a rim of projecting slabs, above which the opening widens for five feet 
or more, ‘The upper tier has no core of rubble or other maternal, 
nor was it provided with windows or loopholes; the top is open, 
but the hole in the core was probably originally covered with slabs. 
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At the base of the chullpa is a tiny rectangular entrance measuring 
about two feet in width and height (plate 1x, 3, 4,6, 7,8). I could 
not crawl into any of these chullpas myself, and my wife had con- 
siderable difficulty in entering even the largest of them from the 
base. These structures were absolutely empty, nor could I learn 
that anything had ever been found in them. 

The upper tier of this chullpa was probably never closed - only 
the lower chamber could have been used. It is not large, since 
the facing and the core have an aggregate thickness of eight feet 
below and ten feet above, so that two-thirds of the diameter of the 
structure are occupied by its walls, 

Chullpa ¢ (plate vit, 2) also is completed to the top. Like the 
former, it stands on the brink of the plateau, but on the southern 
instead of on the eastern edge. It is much smaller than chullpa 
a, its elevation being only 22 feet, of which 16 feet form the lower 
or main part. Its width at the bottom is 16 feet, at the top 18 
feet; its other dimensions are proportional, Like @, the upper 
chamber has for its sides only the armor of polished andesite blocks: 
There is a neck through the upper part of the core down to the hole 
in the apex of the main chamber; the hole has the same dimensions 
as that in chullpae. These interior chambers with the necks 
recall the form of a bottle," 

Several features of these chullpas attract attention : 

t. The great solidity of construction, obtained by closely fitting 
the heavy blocks forming the outer facing or armor, and by the 
massiveness of the lower part of the structure. 

2. The great thickness of the walls encasing the main chamber. 

3. The diminutive size of the apertures, both above and below. 
A child alone could pass through the upper orifice, while the lar- 
gest of the doorways are not four fect square. 





' Tt is interesting to compare the form of the interior -with the bottle-shaped ander- 
ground cells so oomerous in the ruins of Cajamarquilla, near Lima. These are well de- 
scribed by Squier, Pera, pp. 92-93. Mr Squiee very appropriately calls them ‘' gran 
aries,'' adding (p.o4): “and were no doubt intended for the storage of houschold 
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From these facts it is apparent that the object which the builders 
of the chullpas had in view must have been the protection of their 
contents from moisture and the weather in general, as well as from 
depredation. This object they fully attained, When the interior 
was filled, ingress must have been almost impossible from the base ; 
perforation of the massive walls within reasonable time was beyond 
any mechanical means at the Indians’ command, and the smooth- 
ness of the exterior, the height of the wall, and the inverted cone 
shape would have rendered futile any attempt at scaling. Only by 
tearing down the towers was it possible to get at their contents. 

The core of rubble was manifestly first raised —a comparatively 
easy process. Plate viii, 4, §, represent stone chullpas begun, the 
inner chamber being already inclosed in the dome-shaped vault. 
This was kept closed at the top until the andesite facing had reached 
a height sufficient to give it solidity. Then the upper opening was 
made as seen in ¢, which shows the chullpa reared to the elevation 
of the main tier. The most difficult part of the work consisted in 
obtaining the blocks of andesite for the armor, their transportation, 
shaping, raising to the height required, and final smoothing. 

East of the hacienda of Umayo a small grassy valley opens. 

Following this trough for about half a mile one reaches the foot of 
a rocky slope of andesite that continues into cliffs of moderate ele- 
vation, These cliffs have furnished the material for the outer casing 
of the stone chullpas at Sillustani. Parts of the cliffs are constantly 
falling down through erosion, but chiefly from the effect of light- 
ning-strokes, for hardly a thunderstorm passes without sending 
one or more bolts at the ndge and its rocky edge. The plateau of 
Sillustani is higher than the andesite cliffs and more isolated, but its 
situation between two extensions of Lake Umayo renders it immune, 
for the electric discharges strike the water’ instead of the promon- 
tories on which the ruins stand, This is a well-established fact, 
known to everyone familiar with the locality. 
J We frequently observed the effect of an extensive sheet of water on electric dis: 
charges at Titicaca island previous to our visil to Sillustani, inthe same year (1895). The 
buildings of the hacienda of Challa, on that tsland, where we dwelt for many months, 
lie on a sandy isthmus not 700 yards wide, between two coves of the Inke, and thander- 
storms are commen. During one of these, lightning struck the water in our immediate 
vicinity twenty-seven times in the course of half an bour, bul never the neck of land. 
The Indians assured us of the apparent invulnerability of Challe against thunderbolis, 
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It may therefore be said that the andesite used at Sillustani was 
quarried chiefly by lightning. At the foot of the cliffs many large 
stones lic about, rudely chipped and ready for transport. A num- 
ber of such blocks are also scattered through the valley, between 
the clifls and the hacienda,.as if abandoned in transit. Plate 1x, 
16, 17, 18, represent three sides of the largest one seen by us, and 
figure 1§ of this plate shows the front view of a smaller one. The 
former is nearly 12 feet long, 7 feet thick, and 6 feet in height, On 
its face (turned toward the ruins) protrude three knobs, about 15 
inches long, curved upward so as to afford a fair hold. On the rear 
are three stubs. The knobs suggest the idea of pulling, wooden 
levers being applied behind. These knobs, protruding from the face 
of the blocks and also from the rear, are still seen on some of the 
partly cut stones lying about the towers. They seem to be, if not 
strictly peculiar to Inca architecture, at least a constant feature of it. 
[have here introduced a view of some of the ruins of Ollantay- 
tambo, near Cuzco (plate xi), on which the knobs are shown on 
many parts of the walls, The blocks thus abandoned on the way 
have stone props under them in the rear, so that by pulling, push- 
ing, heaving, and upsetting, with the characteristic disregard of time 
consumed, the huge stones were moved from the cliffs to the plateau, 
where the work of cutting, placing in position, and smoothing was 
completed. 

The tools employed in these processes no longer exist at Umayo 
and Sillustani, but we are sufficiently acquainted with the imple- 
ments of the ancient inhabitants of Peru and Bolivia to safely assert 
that, for breaking and chipping, stone mauls and hammers were used. 
Andesite can easily be worked with bronze, or copper, and even 
with chisels of harder stone. Knowledge of the implements of the 
Quichua and Aymara, before iron was introduced by the Spaniards, 
sheds abundant light on the work performed at Sillustani, The 
smooth finish was obtained by simple patient attrition, and there is 
no necessity of resorting to hypotheses of artificial stone or tempered 
copper. Each block was finished on the ground as far as possible, 
but the final close fitting and the removal of the knobs were done 
after the blocks were placed in position in the walls. This is proved 
by courses of the masonry and even of sections of walls in which the 
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knobs still protrude. That the curve was last effected is shown by 
the upper tier, where the outer edges of the blocks appear to form 
a circle, when seen from below, but on closer inspection it is seen 
that the courses are folyrona/, with as many sides as there are 
blocks in each. 

So long as the stones had not to be raised above the second 
course, their placement was easily accomplished, but they are placed 
as high as thirty-five feet above the ground. Windlasses were not 
known to aboriginal Americans, but the ruins at Sillustani fortu- 
nately preserve examples of the devices by which the raising of 
the blocks of andesite was achieved. Plates vit, 11, and 1x, 1, 
exhibit the remains of inclined planes of rubble, one of them 215 
feet in length (x), on which the blocks of stone were gradually 
moved up to the required elevation in the wall. The incline abuts 
against the tower and was raised as the building of the latter pro- 
gressed. It must also be considered that the size of the blocks was 
reduced by cutting, and that the largest ones were always used in 
the lower courses. In addition, a device was adopted for dimin- 
ishing the weight of the blocks. As seen in plates x1 and xu, 1, the 
ends of each block were hollowed out, and, once in place, these 
cavities were filled with small pieces of stone. This allowed the 
blocks to be handled with greater facility, while the subsequent All- 
ing practically restored their original weight. 

The round and handsomely constructed chullpas are the least 
numerous, and only one of them is omamented on the outside. The 
tallest of all (plate x1) has the figure of a lizard carved on its surface 
about midway between the base and the top. 

The condition of the stone buildings at Sillustani leads to the in- 
ference that work on them was abandoned before completion. This 
is particularly the case with the quadrangular structures, all of which 
are unfinished. Their condition is not the result of demolition or of 
decay. The masonry is like that of the towers, well laid and nicely 
joined. The building m, shown in plates vit, 7, and xiv, 2, was fur- 
ther advanced in construction than the others, part of its walls being 
8 feet high. Some of the blocks are 9 to 11 fect long, 4 feet thick, 
and 634 feet high. Only two sides were reared, one of which measures 
not quite 28 feet and the other more than 35 feet in length. Inside, 
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and touching the walls of the rectangle, is a circle of upright slabs, 
38 inches in thickness, set without mortar, alongside of each other. 
On the longer side of the rectangle is an entrance §2 inches wide. 

Quadrangle 4 (plates yim, 8; xv, 1) has all four walls, measur- 
ing, respectively, 17.3, 17.3, 17-4, and t7.§ inches, The building, 
therefore, is nearly square ; but the opposite sides are not of exactly 
equal length, there being a difference of one and two inches, respec- 
tively. An entrance 50 inches in width is provided in one of the 
walls. The outer surface of the stones is as well cut and smoothed 
as any in Sillustani, but the blocks are not so large as those in 
building a (plates vi (3), #5 VII, 7; XVI, 2). 

Structure / (plates vit (3), /; vitt, 9) is still less advanced in con- 
struction ; two sides are partly laid, and on the other side a few 
blocks only are in position. It should be stated that not a single 
building at Sillustani is provided with a foundation , every struc- 
ture rests on the surface of the ground, the size and weight of the 
stones alone insuring solidity. 

Building ¢ (plate vit, 13) is in'as unfinished a state as tower é 
near which it is situated. Only two feet of a wall of cut stone are 
visible ; its average width is 31 inches. This structure suggests the 
commencement of a dwelling, It resembles, in size and pround- 
plan, the houses of Inca origin which our excavations brought to 
light at Kasapata, on the Island of Titicaca. 

several other quadrangular structures, some of them nearly ob- 
literated, are found here and there on the plateau. These differ but 
little from those described, and, judging by the first course of stones 
lying on the ground, they were to have been built in the same man- 
ner and of the same material. 

I have purposely delayed mentioning certain details in the con- 
struction of the stone buildings for the reason that they exist in 
both the quadrangles and the towers. First, it was observed that, 
although the workmanship is far superior to that of any buildings 
outside of actual Inca settlements, it is not so accurate as it appears 
to be — angles are nearly but not absolutely true, the towers are 
only approximately circular, and the stones themselves not per- 
fectly squared, Rule of thumb here guided the primitive artisan - 
he did much better than the builders of the Aymara structures, but 
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not so wellas any European would have done. The moving of heavy 
masses was certainly an achievement, if we consider the means at 
the command of these builders, but to compare the results favor- 
ably with European building of the time is benevolent exaggera- 
tion, Superabundance of leisure was a prime factor, Where a 
block presented obstacles, the troublesome part was taken off, and 
another stone cut to fill the lack (plate ix, 5, 9). Such pieces were 
not inserted for decorative effect nor to increase the solidity of the 
structure; they are simply indications that each block was inde- 
pendently cut, not according to a definite plan, but. to suit the im- 
mediate occasion. The doorways are usually an open space Seft 
between two blocks in a course (plate ix, 6, 7); but where the block 
was too high, a rectangular opening was cut through it (plate Ix, 
$). This shows that the small size of the doorways had a definite 
purpose. In the quadrangular structures (plate vill, 7, 8) there 
are,as before stated, wider entrances, but these were designed to 
afford access to round buildings within. In the case of rectan- 
gular building sm, this circular structure had been commenced; in & 
there is strong probability that it was the intention to erect one also. 

The singular edifice i (plate tx, 1, 2) is also in a half-finished 
condition, This buiiding is unique among the ruins at Sillustani ; it 
is dome-shaped, and the apex of the cupola approaches a true arch, 
a wedge-shaped keystone being set in Aerizentally to complete a 
circle (see plate mx, 2), The structure marked # is 10 feet in height 
and consists of two ters, each of which has four niches so placed 
that the upper ones are not immediately above those below, The 
lower tier ts pierced by an entrance 21 inches wide. The inside of 
this building is lined with spalls forming a thin, fairly smooth wall. 
The cupola varies in thickness; its outer diameter is about 12 feet, 
and the inside, in size as well as in its niches, recalls the basements 
of rectangular chullpas found on the peninsula of Huata in Bolivia, 
called C/ankana by the Aymara. Around the cupola a stone 
casing, like that of the towers, has been erected to an elevation of 
six feet, indicating that it was intended as a facing to the rubble 
core. «tn inclined plane 21 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 6 feet high 
(where it abuts against the armor), shows that the structure was 
abandoned before completion. The niches are not symmetrical ; 
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their height varies from 40 to 44 inches, and other dimensions are 
also unequal, Of the probable purpose of this building we shall 
treat later, 

There is another class of round buildings, and the most numer- 
ous of all, They differ from the chullpas descnbed in being far 
less elaborate and considerably smaller. Plates vi, 6; 1x, 12, show 
two examples. The motive in these is the same as in the towers, 
but the outer finish is a coating of white clay, mixed with grass, and 
formed in irregular cakes, varying in thickness from two to three 
feet according to the structure, One of these “white towers” is 
13 fect high and 45 feet in circumference. The interior forms a 
vault with rubble walls 8 feet high, 7 feet in diameter below, and 
4% leet at the top. Where completed, these white towers are 
closed above with heavy slabs covered with rubbish and some clay; 
hence there is no neck as in the stone chullpas, and the interior ts 
‘animperfect cupola. We could not detect an opening at the bottom. 
The structure rests on a base of well-cut andesite blocks eleven 
inches thick, showing that these clay-covered chullpas were erected 
by the people who built the other ones, and for a similar purpose. 

Some of these white towers stand in the valley near the cliffs 
whence the andesite was obtained, and on ndges and slopes round 
about. We could not examine any of those farther away from Sil- 
lustani, but plates vyit!, 10; 1x, 10-12, show the base and section of 
one that may be regarded as typical. All that remains of the lower 
portion is a circle of rough slabs resting on four upright stones three 
feet high, The wall (11 inches thick at the base and 30 inches at 
the top) rises ten feet above this circle and is constructed of rudely 
superposed slabs coated inside with clay mixed with Puna grass. 
The elevation of this structure on stone posts may have been for the 
purpose of protecting the contents from moisture, as the bottom of 
the valley is sometimes flooded, 

The much ruined structures forming group r (plate vi, 3), on the 
extreme northeastern spur of Sillustani, are in such condition that 
little can be said about them. Most of them appear to have been 
circular chullpas of the clay-faced variety. One building may have 
been a rudely constructed house of three or four rooms and with 
rounded corners. The artifacts found there were potsherds, both 
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of the Cuzco type and of the ruder kind attributed generally to 
the Aymara Indians. We also found skulls of both males and 
females, the former artificially flattened frontally, 

Finally, on the ridge south of the hacienda, there stand the few 
buildings marked f on the general plan (plates vir (3); vit, 12). 
In regard to these I do not feel justified in asserting that they are 
aboriginal, nor can I affirm the contrary. The walls are built of 
roughly broken volcanic stones from 24 to 33 inches wide, laid in 
mud. No tradition as to their ongin could be obtained, and while 
they may have been designed as Indian dwellings, begun and aban- 
doned before completion like the others on the plateau, they may 
also be of Spanish construction. 

With few exceptions, the buildings at Sillustani were unfit for 
abode. Only groups ¢ and yf (provided the latter are ancient), 
and perhaps some of group r, bear the character of dwellings. All 
the others, except #, are so constructed as to indicate that they 
were desicned to shelter and preserve, as carefully as possible, 
materials of the nature of which we have no knowledge. Had 
it been possible for us to open one or more of the white chull- 
pas, we might know something of their contents, but permission 
was unobtainable. The belief that valuable objects of metal are 
therein concealed is deeply rooted in the minds of the people, 
although there is no authentic recollection of the finding of any 
“treasure” at Sillustani. Many of the towers were partly torn 
down and searched long ago, but no tradition in regard to what was 
found in them was obtainable by us. The universal opinion, pub- 
lished and unpublished, is that the towers of Sillustani were designed 
as sepulchers, burial towers, or funeral monuments, and we held the 
same opinion ourselves. 

One point is certain: these towers were, so to say, hermetically 
closed, or were built with the view of so closing them as soon as 
filled. It is also evident that they could not be opened or entered 
except with considerable difficulty, and that they were carefully 
guarded against such intrusion is shown by their massive construc- 
tion. The towers cannot be scaled, and the aperture above is too 
small to admit an adult person, The opening below is equally con- 
tracted, and if the interior were closely packed it was practically 
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inaccessible. ‘To break in from the outside was beyond the power 
of Indians within a reasonable time. Hence the contents of these 
towers must have been of such value to the builders that they ex- 
ercised every effort to preserve them, as is evidenced by the mas- 
siveness of the walls, the smooth finish which made scaling impos- 
sible, and their inverted conical shape. Mortuary monuments they 
cannot have been unless, as is generally supposed, they were de- 
sioned to receive a number of corpses, But the question arises, 
How could corpses have been introduced? The opening above is 
entirely too small, and while the aperture below might have given 
passage to an Indian of small stature, such a mode of burial ts com- 
pletely at variance with what is known of the mortuary customs of 
both the Quichua and the Aymara; and to fill the chamber with 
dead bodies would have been a very long and arduous task. 

A question intimately related to that of the contents of these 
towers is that of the builders of the Sillustani structures. There 
is no known tradition in which the place is mentioned, and the name 
Sillustani nowhere appears in books or documents of the period of 
early Spanish colonization, Hence it might be supposed that these 
buildings, like those of Tiahuanaco, must be attributed to some 
tribe the record of which is lost. Although we search in vain for 
data in regard to Sillustani, we meet with positive information con- 
cerning a site called Hatun-Colla. This place (or rather Kolla) 
lay close to Umayo, and while there exist some ruins there which 
Squier has described,’ nowhere in the vicinity are there any of the 
type and importance of those at Sillustani. Cieza de Leon, who 
visited Hatun-Kolla in 1540, speaks of it as follows: 

‘(From Pucara to Hatunonlla there are something like fifteen leagues; 
in their neighborhood are some villages, as Nicasio, Xullaca and others. 
Hatuncolla, in times past, was the chief thing of the Collas . .. and 
afterwards the Incas embellished the village with an increased number of 
edifices and a great number of depositories, where, by their command, 
was put the tribute that was brought from the country around,"’ . . . 


Garcilasso de la Vega also mentions the construction by the Incas 
of edifices at Hatun-Kolla.* 


' Primera Parts de la Cronica del Pera, cap. Cll, p. 445. 
8 Comentaries reales, Primera parte, 1609, lib. Tl, cap. x1x, £ 45. 
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Herrera certainly copied Cieza de Leon, and perhaps other 
sources of which, as yet, we have no knowledge. He mentions, 
although not very clearly, the construction by the Incas of edifices 
in what was then called Coe//asuyn,' and it seems clear that these 
structures were in the vicinity of Hatun-Kolla. 

The architecture and masonry at Sillustani bear the stamp of 
Incawork, They resemble structural remains at Huanuco in central 
Peru, on the island of Koati, and also the quadrangular towers of 
well-fitted stones at Kalaki on the shores of Lake Titicaca, The 
edifices in the latter two localities are clearly of Inca construction — 
there is abundant evidence to that effect. In regard to Huanuco 
it is stated that the buildings (of large, nicely fitted, and smoothed 
blocks) are also of Inca origin. The Indians who inhabited Hatun- 
Kolla, before the Inca came in contact with them, built with much 
less care and regulanty. I[t is more than likely that by the struc- 
tures at Hatun-Kolla those at Sillustani are meant by Cieza. The 
two places are very near each other, and the remains of Hatun- 
Kolla can not be compared in importance with the former, Hence, 
also, it is not improbable that the name Sillustani is comparatively 
modem, otherwise Cieza would certainly have known of it, for he 
must have seen the ruins when at Hatun-Kolla. Even the white 
chullpas are of Inca ongin.’ 

t Afisterra peneral de fos Ffeckos ale for Castellanos en fai Silas y la Tierra Arwir del 
Mar Oclane, t7 76, vol, 0, Thro Hf of dec. Vv, p. 73. The Jesuit Bernabt Cobo, who 
lived in the Peruvian and Bolivian highlands from 1615 to 1615 (or 1621, if Arequipa is 
iocladed in the sierra, by Enrique Torres Saldamando, fom Antigwer ferwiter del Pore, 
Lima, 1885, p. 99), also mentions ancient baildings formerly serving as storage rooms, in 
his Afisforia a'ef Maevo MWwna'o (Sevilla, i902, vol. ot, Lb. x11, cap. xxx, p. 254): 
“ Edificaban de ordinana eos depisitos | almacenes fuera de poblado, en lugares 
altos, frescos y sirosos, cer del camino real, cuyas ruines vernos boy al redecior de los 
pucblos en los collados y laderas de los cerros ; eran muches cass cuadrades y pequefias 
come apetentos ordinarins, a manera de torrecillas, desviedes unas de otras dos i tres 
pated y puestas en hilera con mucho Orden y proporcion ; en partes tran mas, y en partes 


menos, segun [a necesidad lo pedia; .... A-veces eran las hilems de veinte, treinta, 
Giacuants, y inas cashd, y-como estaben en vition alles ¥ par orden, parecian bien, joes 


oite: iy paterti Deny 2a DerStey ial ems pees pryrias ‘Sete On: pit 9: tas enieras que io 


parnique lo que en ellos se guurlaba estuviese defendicdo de las aguas -y humedad ¥ecguro 
de toda correpcion."" Cobo also apeaks of larger and smaller defdsifay, but dees not 
mention circular ones. . 

*Ciem, Primcra Party, p. 429: "' Enlo que Toman Guanvco habia una cassa real de 
admirable edificio, porque Jes piedras eras grandes y estaban muy solidamente asentadas,"* 
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I would also add that the larger proportion of the potsherds 
found are of the type of Cuzco pottery, which ts sui generis among 
Peruvian and Bolivian ceramics. This is another indication in favor 
of thé assumption that the builders of Sillustani were Incas. 

Stone towers a5 military constructions are not common amon 
the ruins of Peru and Bolivia. There are a few on the coast, in 
positions indicating that they were lookouts, It is manifest that those 
at Sillustani were not for observation, still less for residence. They 
must have been intended for either burial-towers or store-houses. 

The Aymara Indians sometimes buried their dead in structures, 
resembling quadrangular one-story towers, built of mud and rubble,’ 
also of cakes of clay mixed with straw, just as are the walls of the 
white chullpas. Rectangular, but not circular, chullpas are very 
numerous on the Bolivian tableland, and in our examination of 
hundreds of them we invariably found that they had simply been 
the dwellings of the people, whose only building materials are stone 
and mud, for wood is entirely beyond reach in those vast treeless 
expanses. But the Aymara, like the forest tnbes on the eastern 
slope of the cordillera, in the great basin of the Beni, to this day, 
formerly buried their dead dencath the floors of their dwellings, con- 
tinuing to live directly over the remains of their departed. Even when 
a chullpa becomes deserted, it is still used for burial. A certain 
number of the white chullpas at Sillustani are completed and still 
absolutely closed, hence were not used as dwellings. The Incas 
buried their dead in a sitting posture, and separately. Moreover, 
He also mentinns : “ty babia depduitos y aposentos de los ings’, muy bastecidos.*’ At 
‘ghould be observed that the tendency of the Spanish chroniclers is to attribute ta the Incas 
otf edifices that are unusually well finished, Garcilasso de la Vega ( /fisfoire ules Incas, 
vol, it, p. 274) says in regard to Hudnuco: ‘Ils y fondérent une Maison de Vierges 
choisies."" Herrera (//istoria general, vol, 1, dec. vit, lib, TY, p. 69) copies Ciees, 
adding slightly to the exaggerations of the latter andl of Garcilasa, See also Squier, 
Pern, pp. 215-216 ct seq, 

i Ciesa (.Princra Party, p. 443) describes clearly the chwiiparof the Collao, ‘ Por 
las vegas y Manos cercade les pueblos estabon [as sepultaras destes indios heches como 
pequefins torres de quatro esquinas, unas de piedra sola 7 otras de pledra y tierra, algunas 
anchas y otras angostas; en fin, como tenian la posibilidad las personas que las edificaban. 
Los chapiteles de alguncs ettaban cublertos con paja, otros con unas loses grandes; y pare- 
cidme que tenian las pucttas estas sepultaras hacia la parte de levanie."’ Cieza did not 
exaniine closely the structures he describes, not having time for it; yet it is clear that he 
did not mean the edifices at Sillustani. 
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as above pointed out, the corpses could not have been placed in the 
towers from above, and from below it would have been a most tedi- 
ous and difficult task to fill the chamber with squatting dead through 
the tiny doorways, which seem to be made rather for taking out 
small objects. The open space in the second, tier afforded neither 
shelter nor convenience for human remains; 

The statement by Cieza that the Inca erected depositories near 
Hatun-Kolla is significant. The Sillustani buildings cannot have 
been anything else but such depositories. There is no evidence of 
their having been depositories of the dead, and such was not the 
mode of burial either of the Aymara or of the Cuzco people; hence 
if they were depositories, it was of sferes. The tribute which the 
Inca obtained on the tableland consisted of what could be raised on 
it, that is, potatoes (made into céwiwn), oca, guinua, and a little maize. 
The bottle-shaped interior of the chullpas is as if made for receiving 
just such produce. A chullpa could readily be filled from above with 
chufiu and the like by pouring it through the orifice, and when the 
stures had to be used they could as easily be extracted from the 
smal] opening after removal of the block which closed it. 

To those not familiar with the country and with the mode of 
life of its abongines, it may seem improbable that such elaborate 
structures should have been erected simply for preserving potatoes 
and other produce, but before the Spanish colonization, and even 
to-day, food was and is much more important to the Indians in these 
cold and barren regions than what now is called treasure. The Inca 
had no standard medium of exchange, no currency or “ money.” 
Gold and silver were less indispensable to them than potatoes, 
quinua, and other products, for they could use the former only for 
decoration and as:ceremonial offerings, whereas they depended on the 
vegetables for subsistence. Sillustani, therefore, as Cieza indicates, 
consisted of a cluster of storehouses erected by the Inca within the 
Aymara range for preserving tribute. From the Aymara of Hatun- 
Kolla the Inca had nothing to fear, and against extensive depreda- 
tion the massive character of the storage tower was sufficient pro- 
tection, so that it was not even necessary to guard or garrison the 
site. Such Inca magazines were established at intervals through- 
out Peru and they were always associated with buildings of a cere- 
monial character. 
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To these latter the structure marked # (plates vit (3); IX, 1, 2) 
must be referred, Its niches, its smaller size and larger entrance, 
make it appear as an Inca place of worship. On the peninsula of 
Huata, in Bolivia, there are structures with an analogous interior plan, 
but they are built underground, beneath square towers of Inca make. 
These chintanas,as the Aymara call them, therefore appear to have 
been storage houses and chapels combined. At Sillustani a sub- 
terranean structure was out of the question. Building # was a place 
of worship such as we are told (with much exaggeration as to size 
and decoration) everywhere accompanied Inca storehouses. 

The white towers are also of Inca construction. They could 
have been much more rapidly built than the towers of stone, and it 
is therefore possible that they were erected as temporary store- 
houses until the more solid ones were ready for use. The quad- 
rangular structures were in part magazines also, and in part (as @ 
and possibly ») dwellings. There was no need of permanent mili- 
tary occupancy of the site. Inca “ garrisons ' nowhere were kept, 
not even in the great refuge-place of Cuzco, the Sacsahuaman. 

As already stated, work at Sillustani was interrupted and aban- 
doned for some cause or other and never resumed. This may 
have been in consequence of the appearance of the Spaniards at 
Cuzco in 1534, but it is more likely that the abandonment occurred 
before or during the time that warfare between the Inca of Quito 
and those of Cuzco had thrown in confusion everything in the south, 
Under any circumstance it is probable that work on the edifices was 
begun in the second half of the fifteenth century and abandoned 
in the first third of the sixteenth.’ 

We have yet to consider another class of structures— those 
marked g on plates vit (3); vill, 12, of which there exist a group of 
F The series of Inca head war-chiefs becomes positive only with Tupac Yupanqal, the 
third from the last (counting Hunscar as the lest and ignoring Ate Hualpa, who was an In. 
dian from Quite}. Previous to Tupac Yupanqui there is contradiction and confusion among 
the chroniclers and in the traditions, Tupac Vupanqui subjugated the Collas, or, what is 
just 24 likely, they confederatéd, in his time, with the Cuneo tribe. ‘This took place In 
the second half of the Gfteenth century. To him slso are attributed the buildings said 
te have existed at or near Hatun-Kolla. The appearance of the Quito warriors a! Cuzco 
and the great confusion occasioned thereby among the Incas occurred « few years prior 

to 1531, when Pisarro landed on the Peruvian coast. Quotations are superfluous, the facts 
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four at the foot of the cliff on which the largest chullpa (a) stands, 
while an isolated one ts on the slope of the northeastern promontory. 
These are called inf-Awatana, translated “ place where the sun is 
tied up." Leaving aside etymology, it first strikes one that these 
circles are on the flanks instead of on the plateau, where they might 
be expected if designed for astronomical purposes. It is also singular 
that they are not truly circular (see plate vi, figure 1); indeed, 
they do not even approach geometrical accuracy. The “arcle” 
proper is formed by upright slabs, little worked ifat all. The total 
length of the curve from ¢ to fis 84 feet, and the average height of 
the stones three feet. Around this "circle " was a ring of handsomely 
cut slabs laid flat and having an aggregate width of about two feet. 
Most of this stone ring is destroyed, but what remains distinctly 
shows a tendency to ornamentation (plate vii, 1, 2). The entrance 
(6), with its upright stone-posts (c, @), is a little more than two feet 
wide, and the well-cut block in front of it has two low steps. The 
whole is not symmetrical, but is fairly accurate for work done by 
“rule of thumb.” 

It is difficult to understand how such contrivances as these car- 
cles, situated as they are, and of such inaccuracy in form, could 
have been of use for astronomical purposes, It is conceivable that 
a slender cone (tall as at Cacha, or a mere stub as at Pisac) might 
have been serviceable for approximately determining equinoxes by 
noting the days when the sun shed its full light on the top about 
noontime ; but, aside from the fact that it is very doubtful if the 
Indians of Peru ever paid much attention to the equinoxes,' the 
“ circles" at Sillustani exhibit nothing to indicate that they could 
have been used for such a purpose. 

Itis equally difficult to conceive that the circular structures could 
have had other than a ceremonial object, but what mtes were per- 
formed within them can only be conjectured. There are a number 
of such circles, less carefully built, on the height called Kajopi, 
above the village of Huata in Bolivia. Kajopi is 1,600 feet above 





1'The equinoxes are not well marked by meteorological phenomena in the highlands 
of Peru and Bolivia. The Indians barely pay attention to them, whereas the solstices 
are more easily noted, What Garcilaso and others say of ceremonies performed at the 
time of the equinozes must be taken with allowance. 
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Lake Titicaca, toward which it descends in partly vertical clifis, 
The top is to-day a resort for wizards, and the circles (which, be it 
said, lie entirely on the inclines and therefore could not have been of 
any use for astronomical determinations) are regarded with super- 
stitious dread, offerings constantly being made there. The circles 
at Sillustani consequently seem to have been for some sacrificial 
purpose, and as such [ shall regard them until evidence to the con- 
trary is presented. These and the small building (/) appear to have 
been the only structures at Sillustani designed for ceremonial use. 

Sillustani, therefore, presents the characteristics not of some 
ruin of very ancient date but ofa cluster of buildings reared by and for 
the Inca of Cuzco for storage, and not earlier than the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. Few of the better constructed edifices are 
finished. The general condition, the evidences of mechanical con- 
trivances for hoisting, the building stones abandoned by the road- 
side while under transportation, all prove that the work suddenly 
ceased for some cause unknown, but which was not necessarily 
the appearance of the Spaniards. Sillustani is perhaps one of 
the most instructive sites at which can be studied the strides made 
by the Inca in the art of building. The ceremonial structures, espe- 
cially #, are of particular interest as the best-preserved specimens of 
Inca religious architecture thus far examined. 
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AN OJIBWAY CEREMONY 
By D. I. BUSHNELL, Jr 


During the afternoon of October 5, 1899, while making a 
canoe trip on the lakes and streams of northern Minnesota and 
Hunter's island, Canada, I was enabled to witness an interesting 
ceremony of the Ojibways, held at one of their small settlements 
on the shore of Basswood lake. The boundary line between 
Canada and the United States passes through this lake, but whether 
the settlement was situated to the north or to the south of the 
border I was unable to ascertain. 

The site of the village was well chosen, being situated on rising 
ground at the head of a small bay, protected from the northern and 
western winds by dense underbrush and timber. The wigwams 
were of two forms, circular and oval; all were constructed of strips 
of birch-bark ‘attached to a framework of poles, the lower ends of 
which were planted in the ground. On the shore were twelve 
birch-bark canoes, only two of which were decorated —one with 
seven vermilion spots, about four inches in diameter, along each 
side ; the other with four crosses painted in blue, one on either side 
ofeach end. Toward the east, not more than a hundred yards 
away, were a number of graves with their peculiar box-like covers 
of hewn logs. 

Beyond the wigwams, a short distance from the lake shore, was 
the site selected by the Indians for their ceremony. It had first 
been cleared of brush and grass, then a circle of pine and cedar 
boughs, some forty feet in diameter and two or three feet high, had 
been formed. The circle had only one opening or entrance, which 
was toward the south, A few feet from the entrance, toward the 
east, on the outer edge of the circle, a rudely carved wooden rep- 
resentation of a kingfisher, the totem of the sub-chief who resided 
there, had been placed on the top of a tamarack pole twelve or fil- 
teen feet high, The center of the circle was occupied by a large 

fy 
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drum surrounded by several men and boys who beat it in unison 
and with great vigor, 

Within the circle a single row of mats had been placed on the 
ground next to the pine and cedar boughs. The men were seated 
on the western, the women and children on the eastern side. A 
pine log, the seat of honor, was placed on the northeastern side, anid 
upon it sat the old sub-chief, Wahgistkeemunsit, who was later 
joined by my guide, Eniweweihah. 

Near the entrance stood a young man, who acted as master of 
ceremonies, to whom I shall refer as Keezhik. He held a piece of 
buckskin, about two or three feet in size, one side of which was 
covered with large eagle feathers placed in rows. Attached to two 
comers were strips of skin three feet or more in length and an inch 
in width. This apron, for such it closely resembled, was called 
chippeesung by the Ojibways. As the ceremony progressed it be- 
came evident that Keezhik alone was intrusted with the care of the 
feather-covered apron, which appeared to have been highly prized 
and so cared for that as each dance was finished it was hastily re- 
turned to him. 

All being in readiness, the boys and men, several in number, 
began beating the drum, and the young man carrying the chippee- 
zung entered the circle and, passing from left to mght, stopped 
before the first woman to the left of the sub-chief. She immedi- 
ately jumped up and assisted him in fastening the apron around her 
waist, allowing it to hang down behind. As soon as it was in 
position the woman commenced to dance, and immediately two men 
who were sitting opposite her arose. They then danced round 
the circle four times, always remaining separated and never touching 
one another. When the dancer stopped at her seat within the 
circle, the woman to her left assisted in removing the chippeezung 
and immediately carried it to Keezhik, who during the dance 
remained standing near the entrance to the circle. 

The next ten or fifteen minutes were devoted to talking and 
laughing ; apparently all were enjoying the event. 

Suddenly the drumming was resumed and the sound of voices 
ceased, for the ceremony was to be repeated. Keezhik entered 
the circle and, passing from left to right, stood before the woman to 
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the left of the one who had previously danced. She arose and as- 
sisted in fastening the strings of the chippeezung around her waist. 
The same two men who had danced before repeated the pertor- 
mance, and all passed round the drum four times. When the woman 
stopped at her place, the one next to her, toward the entrance, 
untied the chippeezung and carried it to Keezhik. After five or 
ten minutes’ intermission the ceremony was repeated, and thus it 
continued until six women had danced. At one time a young girl 
danced, but as she was rather small the chippeezung would have 
touched the ground had it been tied around her waist; hence it 
was fastened around her neck and hung down in front. 

All the Indians present, with the exception of Eniweweihah 
were said to have belonged to the clan which has for its totem the 
kingfisher — no others were expected to participate in the cere- 
mony. In other words, the Kingfisher people were holding a 
reunion. It was therefore considered by Eniweweihah a great 
honor to be invited by Wahgistkeemunsit to dance, and still 
ereater was the honor to have Wahgistkeemunsit tie with his own 
hands the strings of the chippeezung. He then danced as had the 
others, During the dance all who passed round the circle did so 
from left to right, that is with their right side toward the drum, 
During every dance one or more would sing or chant. 

Eniweweihah was the last to dance, and when he had returned 
to his seat upon the log, Wahgistkeemunsit arose and, taking a step 
forward, addressed the gathering. While he spoke no other sound 
was heard. Although an old man, his voice was strong and clear ; 
his gestures were few but gracefully made ; his bearing was that of 
a leader accustomed to commanding respect and attention. AI- 
though the writer understood but few of his words, it was appar- 
nt that those who fully understood him were greatly impressed. 
All remained attentive listeners, hardly taking their eyes from him 
while he stood before them. 

Later I was informed by Eniweweihah of the purport of the 
speech, First he had spoken of their blessings and misfortunes 
since they had met during the previous autumn; of the fnends who 
had died during that interval; then he expressed his desire and 
hope that all present might come together again, and he asked 
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them to seek their friends and bring them when they returned the 

following autumn. He hoped all might be prosperous and well 

during the coming seasons, and that they might be spared to meet 
ain. 

Keezhik then entered the circle, bearing two large copper ket- 
tles with their contents steaming. He had taken them from the 
larger of the long wigwams, in which they had been prepared by 
several old women whom I afterward saw. By the time Keezhik 
had placed the kettles on the mat before the log seat and removed 
the covers, every man, woman, and child within the circle had pro- 
duced either a tin plate or a sheet of birch-bark upon which to re- 
ceive his portion of the food, Wahgistkeemunsit was the first to be 
served ; alter him came Eniweweihah, then the men, boys, women, 
and young children in the order named. All remained seated, and 
Keezhik passed from one to another until every person was served. 
One of the kettles contained moose meat and rice boiled together 
until very thick; the other held a stew of dried blueberries. We 
left while they were still within the circle enjoying their repast. 


A few days later the settlement was again visited, when we 
found that after the conclusion of the ceremonies many of the In- 
dians had returned to their homes on the lakes to the north and 
west, so that few remained at the scene of the recent gathering. It 
was Observed, however, that Wahgistkeemunsit and six or seven 
others who had been within the circle during the dance, were pres- 
ent within the largest wigwam, the interior of which presented an 
interesting aspect. It was more spacious than structures of that 
type usually are, being some eighteen feet in length and probably 
half as wide. Along the central line on the ground were four small 
fires, the smoke from which found egress through an opening at the 
top. The several women present were making moccasins of buck- 
skin, and the men were equally busy smoking: their pipes. Some 
well-made mats were spread on the ground near the walls, forming 
seats for all. 

In one corner of the wigwam was the drum which had been 
used during the dance. This consisted of an ordinary wooden tub, 
about thirty inches in diameter and two feet deep, over which a 
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piece of untanned moose hide had been stretched and dried. The 
outside of the tub, or drum, was covered with pieces of cloth of dif- 
ferent colors, and around the upper edge was a heavy fringe of 
colored yarn. Attached to the cloth covering were four bags or 
pouches, measuring five by seven inches, which faced the cardinal 
points when the drum was in use. The designs worked in colored 
bands upon the bags were very interesting. The decoration on the 
bag toward the east was a kinghsher encircled by a floral design. 
According to their legends, the clan having the kingfisher for its 
totem formerly lived in the eastern part of the country, mear the 
" great water,” for which reason the kingfisher bag was placed on 
the drum so as to face the east. The bag on the southem side was 
decorated with the figure of a man worked in white beads, because, 
they say, the first white man to visit them came from the south. 
The bag toward the west had four figures worked in blue beads, 
three men and one woman, but it was not possible for the writer 
to ascertain the meaning of this design. The figure on the bag to 
the north represented a man in red beads, and according to Eniwe- 
weihah referred to the “ fire in the north," the aurora borealis. 

At the intermediate points between the cardinal directions as rep- 
resented by the bags, that is, toward the northeast, southeast, south- 
west, and northwest, were sticks, four feet high, stuck into the 
ground against the drum. A few inches from them, away from the 
drum, where four others, slightly higher, with the upper part bent 
outward and with several small brass bells fastened on the concave 
side. Each of the eight sticks was covered with mink skin, The 
sticks used in beating the drum were somewhat more than two feet 
in length; their handles were of smooth, plain wood, and to the 
other end were attached rolls of mink skin five or six inches in 
length. When the drum was struck a muffied sound was produced. 
The writer succeeded in obtaining two of the four beaded bags, but 
they were not removed from the drum until the women had made 
exact drawings of each on pieces of birch-bark, probably to enable 
them to make others to take their places. 


Fiuorence, Iray, 
November, 1904. 


A TALE IN THE HUDSON RIVER INDIAN 
LANGUAGE 


By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


The following text is philologically of the utmost importance, 
because in it we have what is probably the last echo of the lan- 
guage formerly used by the Mohican Indians whose original habitat 
was along the shores of our own Hudson niver. 

It is well known that an extensive body of these people was 
settled for many years at Stockbridge, Mass., where Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Jr, studied and practically mastered their speech. The mem- 
bers of this sub-tribe were first transferred from Stockbridge toa 
New York reservation, thence to Kansas, and have now found 
their final resting place on the so-called Stockbridge Reservation 
at Ked Springs, Wisconsin, where some four hundred survivors 
still reside, Driven from one place to another among alien races 
as they have been, it is indeed surprising that there still remain 
members of the colony who know anything of their earlier lan- 
guage, <A few of them, however, all old men and of failing mem- 
ory, can still speak Mohican, and it was from one of these aged 
members that Mr J, F, Estes, an educated Dakota Indian with no 
knowledge of the Mohican language, obtained for me the following 
text and free translation. With the exception of the few broken 
words gathered by Mr Frank G, Speck in Kent, Litchfield county, 
Conn, this is apparently the only printed specimen extant of the 
modem Mohican idiom. Mr Speck's material I have codified and 
analyzed in our joint paper " Dying American Speech Echoes from 
Connecticut.”"* I regard it as most fortunate, therefore, that I have 
been able to obtain this longer connected specimen of a language 
which is historically so interesting and which in a few years’ time 
will be quite extinct. 


= ‘See Pilling, #iifiography of the Algonquian Lanewapes, 3. vv. ]. Edwards, Jr. 
and J, Sergeant. 
2 Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., X11, pp. 346-352. 
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Mr Estes has written out the tale in the Dakota system of or- 
thography, the key to which is as follows: 


a= aA. A= the French nasal «n. 

é as in English, #, #, a8 In English. 

cm ch, fp = the voiceless tenuis, 

¢° mm th. yas in English (1 question the exis- 
d@ asin English, tence of ¢ in modern eastern 
f= dy. Algonquian), 

g like English hard g. s always hard as in sa/e. 

4 as in English, fas in English. 

Av = a soft aspirated guttural, / = the voiceless tenuis. 

im f. (A as in hin, 

yj, &, as in English. w asin the proper English pronun- 
&> = the voiceless tenuis. ciation of rude. 

m, nt, a5 in English, «, » (consonantal) as in English. 


There are undoubtedly faults of transcription in the text, chiefly 
owing to the fact, as Mr Estes has pointed out to me, that his 
Mohican narrator was old and toothless and consequently most 
difficult to follow, On the whole, however, as will appear from the 
following etymological analysis, the words are given so correctly 
that I have been able to identify nearly all of them by a comparison 
with kindred dialects, chiefly with those of the Lenape, the Canadian 
Abenaki, the extinct Massachusetts Natick, and occasionally by 
means of the idioms of the eastern Passamaquoddy and Micmac. 
The Mohican dialect herein given bears close resemblance to the 
Munsee dialect as still used at Hagersville, Ontario.' The differences 
between this Mohican dialect and the Munsee language are about 
the same in degree as those which exist between Dutch and High 
German. The Mohican was evidently a branch of the Munsee and 
stands related in a lesser degree to the kindred Lenape idiom of 
Brinton's Lenape Dictionary, which I have been able to use, how- 
ever, in most cases in my identifications. 

There is something peculiarly melancholy in the thought that 
we probably have in this text the last specimen of the tongue 
which was heard for centuries in the neighborhood of New York 

VCE Prince, Motes on the Afodern Afinri-Dialect, Amer. Journ, Philol., xxi, pp. 
295-302 ; A Modern Delaware fale, Proc, Am. Philos. Soc,, U1, pp. 20-34. 
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City and along the shores of the preat Marf-ancin£, or ‘ Mohican 
river,’ as the original inhabitants called the Hudson. 


Monican ‘TExt 

J. Gute withk-enowak mdwe pip mat-owak ponak k-oft-awe ni thee 
Mameanetik. Aitan gamdu pipematit-. Gute watkmau mdwe 
puipmdtowak, Psuk phdnam gwlece dan hotawdisman notek dk. Ane 
picdnam phiakidmo. Arné-ksethebarta nin ploak-ehwatan me lane 
Pawel we ne waacce Afepanank me fawds-wuk nie wicek mista namedo 
amdne nebtih X-aseeh-fata wosakk-amonman. Onamidit sob wi- 
awak wandéet-han twicdé maat 2s, 

Ef, Kae anématho ne wikwatimaRh. Aupadh nimdna waweet han 
arn ten naflampp-nan nawdahi ne nip-aakwendayerk. Ane pacondif-tt-a 
Pupmauwinanowdt. Ane awotafindnwan nimand h-adh-wee maa naam- 
éehak- ne wahk-amak, Ane safidiiwa twarpowdk nemanadk tier ne 
praakwenaayirk. Kne awof-afinawan pl-dnman preek-dne kei Ace 
frota. Pitin maawe ningdano ne p-aak-wenaayérk, Kune safhatiwd 
wdspo andmathe me poakwenaayérh. Ane ararne outhdme p-h-attnds 
erstd &-tse waamahft p-dawe. Ane ne mafsdfif-aman ne pik-wahds. 
Ane dan néfaae ne-lea-picithwthin pikwak-k woerk. 

fil, Méace pricitethiit-a op obhawdA crmmaactit wawielan ant- 
niomp nan nan naawak. Ane op-otawdn pask owdin nemdnan ou-wéenan 
antwithit cumanthdh amwok wadeaomah-ohwmaouinjannak, Kine mdaccino 
stahimiikvae mdatwe ctitemi. Ane mdacino nethwak aemdnak ne nthaB- 
praé dwak ph'dnam maa knamedina. Na pideam ad st adtwakaRmatik 
dyittt, Ane dwak preetat noe autap-in ne pek-wah-k-mdk. Ane pask-o 
matdk awdean oundi-tookwun man phtinman. Ane ow erst-d no out-- 
appewan, Ane anamithwak, Ane ciutmilcen phdnam dan await- 
futh. rstd gut citnwawe kanet-pek-ab. 

IV, Ane haawan prat-atipan k-ctkwtho ph-dnam. Andmatho wawéer 
an ararné kakh-hammth-ak ounae. No wied k-eseam safipeetawatt seh-- 
wiotke nuuct thaiip ein mihaRpao at-anakaktak at-afinakoma. Kine thail- 
dfwa outdawanaanayak. Ané maac'e ahatmdfk ne micawolpane. Ane 
wdéiawau axamafinah'ammau &-akse mact withk-endwa dime-amowat-et 
mace mek wamp- dh pakhil- thatiwamooce wacti p-alit-it- nok mamict 
anaih'ik- sikwiaht it no ph-dnman. Ani-maacino phidnmak dap-okkaRh 
wactcin met thondiilil paconaiittlit-a. 

V. Awe maawe nok mok-wamp dk &p-acthwak wek-wameck db danwea 
pi-dnam afl-odfe wéceam erst nameafimok, FErstd meek-ao pacondo- 
wit; donwa pook waiyaway cut-aina méel-thondithw theaiwa mat thon- 
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dowak. Xne wétyawan anet-aRufiia Aithpundowdk Ane mi-utan wa 
nemdnaa aplt, Ane owkwicimonan,; £-ak-wart Atinin ne Amah-okwas- 
wenjan? ne out-afinan A-aakwrat? Amoskw nathad-amok-win. Ane 
ph-anman Mafttkcako ouf-anan: safikna waahifyalt MaRnamokwin. Ane 
hawamo pasko. Ame maawe &t-atikcawak amusokwanawah. Ane 
prartowan ange withkeniwan mawe amaama wdyawau ama knimina- 
mak mawe kwana, And niya nimdnamaé erstadm geese-A wanawik. 
Awayetha& art okat:t-am mahiwall nemdnama. 


TRANSLATION 

1. Once on atime some young men went hunting in the winter up 
river on the Mohican river (Hudson river). That was where they always 
hunted. One day all were hunting. One woman alone and her child 
wére in the camp. Then the woman was hulling com, When she was 
washing the hulled corn at the spring, where the spring comes out of the 
mountain, she saw some persons in the water. She was washing her com 
when she saw them painted and she knew that was for evil (¢. ¢., a bad 
sign). 

II. Then she went to where they (her party) were camping. She 
awaited the men (for) she knew that. they were to be attacked that very 
night. Then when the men came, then she told the men what she had 
seen that day. Then they prepared—the men did— for that night. 
Then they said to the woman; “ Do your best ; do you go away and try 
to save (yourself). Perhaps we shall all be killed this night."" Then, 
because it was so very dark, she could not go a great way. Then this 
(woman) remembered a certain hollow log. So she thought, “I will 
crawl into that hollow log." 

Ill. After she was within, she heard them fighting (and) she knew 
that they were attacked. Then she heard one man call him (her hus- 
band) by name (and say), ‘* The dog has bitten my thumb.’’ Then not 
long afterward all became quiet. After that two men came (and) they 
said, ‘(We certainly saw a woman, That woman cannot be a great way 
off.’" Then they said, ‘‘ Perhaps she is inside this hollow log.'" One 
of them used a stick, feeling with it inside for the woman, Then he 
said, ‘‘She is not inside."’ So they went away. Then the woman and 
her child lay quite still. Not once did she make a sound the whole night 
through. 

IV. Then, as soon as the dawn came, the woman crawled out. She 
went where she knew.a cross-cut. For this reason she was able to head 
off the murderers (and) she got to her home and people before they 
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arrived. Then she told what had happened to her people ; that all were 
killed who had gone with her. Then the chief sent all the young men 
around to notify the warriors that they should come at once. ‘Those had 
people had murdered the husband of that woman. Right after this, the 
women cooked (food) so that they (the murderers) might eat when they 
arrived, 

V. Then all those warriors shut themselves up in the wigwams and the 
woman hid herself, so that they could not see her. Not long afterward 
they came; when they arrived, the chief said, ‘‘ Eat ye,’’ and they ate. 
Then the chief thought that they had eaten enough, So he went to 
where the man (murderer) was sitting. Then he asked him, ‘* What 
have you (what is the matter) with your thumb?" And he. said, 
“What? Why a beaver bit me.'' But the woman sprang out and said, 
“You liar, my husband bit you !'" Then someone uttered the war-whoop. 
Then they (the hidden warriors) all jumped out and scalped them, Then 
(the chief) said to one of the young men, ‘‘Go tell the chief (of the 
murderer's clan) and say, ‘Come bury your men.’"* He (the chief) 
said to him, “* My men I cannot bury, ‘The wild animals have eaten my 
men up. * 

ANALYSIS ' 

I. Gute ‘once’ = Pass, weg ‘one’ (see below, §1.). WITHKEN- 
OwAK ‘ young men’ = mfkke ‘young’ (Abn. wtf; Oj, oshki) + /inne 
‘man’; Munsee wifhier/no (see Prince, P, A, Ph. S. xu, 27). MAwE 
‘all’ a ‘metathesis for Del. wee. Parmat-owak ‘they hunt’; cf. Abn. 
pid'ma ‘shoot’; N, pvman shoot." Powak seems to mean ‘ in wexaidd 
although my translator gives it ‘in the north’; cf. Abn. pedén ‘ winter.” 
K-otawe ‘up there’ = N. dvAtuAguean ‘he seaceniia:! Ni (dem. pr.) 
‘that’ = Abn. ai ‘that.’ THtpo — Abn. sige, a common Alponquian 
word, Matx‘anet-ux ‘the Mohican river’ or ‘the Hudson’: cf, ND. 
p. 315, Afelicanmtivek ‘ Hudson." Note that-s-wé, = Abn. -¢wén ‘ river.’ 
Arran “where' same element as Abn. ‘dar; N. wittyes ‘where.’ Gamat 
‘always’ = Del.’agemeny ‘always. P-e‘matrr ‘they hunt,' relative 
form, 3d pers., pl. Gurr waSkmau ‘one day'; Abn. mewdidoe'niut 

©The following abbreviations have been used]: Abn — Abenaki; the material 
for this language is drawn from Prince, Aéenadi-Fnylich Dictionary (not yet pub 
lished}; Del. = Delaware; D. Lex. = Brinton, A Lendpe-English Dictionary, Phila., 
1889; Narr, = Narragansett; Roger Williams, Avy info the Lomewage of America; 
N,—Natick ; ND.—J. Tramball, Mavick Dictionary, Washington, 1903; P. A. Ph. 5. 
= Proceedings of the American PAtlosophical Society Pass = Passamaryooddy ( material 
from Prince's collections); Peq.—= Pequot, discussed at length by Prince and Speck, Am, 
Anthrop., Vy pp 193-212; Vi, 18-45, and Speck, Am, Anéirep., Vi, pp. 469-476. 
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‘one day." Psux ‘one’ = Abn. pasego, fasedw ‘one.’ PouANAM 
‘woman,’ found only in Abn, f’/axem. That this isa real Mohican word 
is seen in De Forest, /natans of Connecticut, app., p. 491, where the form 
f'ghainoom is given. It is probably connected by metathesis with the 
stem meaning ‘split,’ i. ¢., pu/va, seen in Del. ockgew, Pass. and Micmac 
épit, Oj, féwe, and also with Narr. and Pequot sgvaw = s - gua. I 
think A+ in pAdnam is a metathesis of &()-w(4) in the words just 
cited, Gwtrcr ‘alone,’ probably cognitive with N. wwése ‘alone’ 
(ND. p..270).. Is the gw- the same element as in gue ‘one’? Dan 
‘and' = Abn. fa. Horaw'aSsman ‘her child.’ I think Estes wrote 
Aot- for wet-, i. e., the w- of the 3d pers. prefix + the intercalated # be- 
fore a vowel: cf, Abn. wd-ewédssiena. The m-clement is the possessive 
suffix and the final -» is probably the obviative ending = Pass. -/, -ain Abn. 
Not-Ek-Ak seems to mean ‘alone’; cf. Abn. sodega, and not ‘in camp’ 
(so Estes), It is perhaps a redundancy for guvece.. Ke ‘then’ must 
contain the element 4- = Abn. gw + ##, i. ¢., Abn. ai-ga ‘ then" (ga-wr). 
Pa-axramo ‘she hulls com" is probably cogn. with N. wwA-Aaghem- 
mineash “corn-husks.’ ARNE = the relative ‘when,” There is probably 
no r in this dialect (?)' I think this-is Abn. a4 = ame. See 5. Vv. 
ARARNE, § II. Perhaps this is the same element as Abn, f-daf ‘when’? 
Ksrin*Tanta ‘she washing’ = D. ygesehfechfon ‘to wash" and Abn. 
Aazebaalamuk ‘one washes.' The -r- is stiperfluous here = -afa, 1. €., 
the ending of 3d pers. overhanging -a, seen in Abn. pré'mddid-a * when 
they shoot.’ Niw is the inanimate pl. of #/‘ that,’ and agrees with the 
following word. PH-AK-EK‘waT‘aN ‘husks of corn,’ with inanimate pl. 
an; cf, Pass. -w/. Ne T‘ANe is simply Abn. a dad ‘there’ (lit. ‘at 
that’); /= 9 asin the inan. pl. T-aAwAK*wUE contains the element 
seen in N. feohdefom ‘running water.’ This is a cogn. of the stem of 
Abn. feeo ‘wave’ and -wéw ‘river.'| See above Maik-aner-ve, § 1. 
WAAC-E-ETEPANANK ‘itemerges.' Waar-e is simply Abn. wayr, ur ‘ out 
of’ and &fep-anank = DD. Atschin ‘go out’; cf Prince P. A. Ph. S., X04, 
p. 33. Nuvu, lit. «f ‘that" and » ‘this’ is a strong dem. pronoun. 


Ifo Abenaki the consonants are pronounced as in English and the vowels as in 
Itnlian, except J, which is the French nasal -er. In Delaware, Brinton hos followed the 
German system of phonetics. In Narraganwtt and Natick, Williams and Trumbull) have 
used the English system of spelling. In Passamaquoddy and Pequot the consonants and 
vowels are to be pronounced as in Abenaki. 

The existence of r in modern eastern Algonquian is very doubtful. Mr Speck found 
a pure initial ein his broken Connecticut dialect of the Stockbridge Mohican in the word 
rvfig ‘crushed corn.’ This, however, is an evident archaism ond not to be taken af 6 
correct specimen of spoken Mohican (ste Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., x11, p. 350: ). 
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Wicox, locative of wiee ‘mountain’ = Abn. waje, a common Algon- 
quian word, Niswa ‘then’ = Abn. af-sewe, a usual resumptive ‘ then 
indeed.’ Namedo ‘she sees' = Abn. w’ wamid, Pass. w'nimia ‘he (she) 
sees." AwAne should be azeanen with obviative ending -m. Cf. D. 
auwen, Abn, awanf ‘someone.' Nesiik ‘in the water’ = Abn. mebit. 
K-aseen-t-at-a ‘ while washing ' ; ‘while’ is expressed by overhanging -w. 
See above Areth-tarfa. Wosak’kK:aMoNMAN ‘her corn’ = Abn. sta- 
ménal; OA. skamin ‘corm’ and N. sresunéguammineash ‘husks.’ The 
ending ~an is inan, pl. OnamiA® ‘she sees it’ or ‘them,’ with definite 
ending -af, cf. Abn. w'nadmid ‘he sees him." Sox-wAawak ‘them 
painted’; cf, Narr. towsuckwhimmen ‘he paints it.’ Wawkrt Han ‘she 
knows it’; cf. Abn. steawamwindted ‘they know him." Wet ‘for’ 
= Abn, wayi, Pass. wef! ‘for.' Maat-éx = Abn. maj, N. marche, D. 
macht? * bad, ill, evil. 

Il. AwAmatrHo ‘she went’ = D. a/fonsin ‘he goes away,’ with 
fors. Wikwafmai« ‘the place of abode,’ from root it. Cf, Abn. myag- 
wom ‘dwelling,’ and see below, § V. AupaAN ‘she awaits’ = D. pehewen 
‘wait.’ NimAwa ‘men'; the old Mohican word for ‘man' was aema- 
nave; cf. De Forest, a. cif., p. 491. ARNE-IEN seems to be arae + the 
suffix -fen. NaSAMP-P-NAN I cannotexplain. NawAR = Abn. nawa ‘then.’ 
NIp*"AAEWENAAYERK ‘that same night’ = Abn. miédfmé; D. mipakwd * in 
the night." Parowprr-rr-a ‘when they came’ (‘when they! = ¢f-1'@) ; 
cf. D. paan, Abn. paid‘ come.' Awol afindrwan * she told them' prob- 
ably contains stem of aan (see below) with intercalated dental. A °ad- 
d-wae ‘what’ = Abn. Aagui, Pass. &ehio, Del. doléu. Note the metathe- 
sis in N. feagwa ‘what.' Maa namtet:at* ‘what she had seen." This 
maa may be the sign of the past, seen in N. mache ‘already’ (cf. also 
Prince, Pequot glossary, Am. Anthrop., v1, 36). Naméer-at~ is the in- 
animate form in -f*, ef. Abn. aamito ‘he sees it’ (inan.), WaARK-AMAK- 
‘on that day' must show the same element seen in Abn. masdy-ronathrre 
‘three days." SaSARwA ‘they’ has the same clement as in Abn. sa- 
ndija ‘man," WaspowAk ‘they prepare’ I cannot identify, Pseex-ANnc 
‘everything * = Del. fagantscht ‘all! K-irwa= you Abn. Aiya (?). 
K:ce porta I cannot identify. P-rrim ‘ perhaps’ = Del. pi; D. Lex. 
17, 15. See below on feefa's, § TU. Has this any connection with 
the French pewt-f/re? NincAano ‘we shall be killed’; Del. myAdi/an, 
Abn, ai4/3, I am not certain of this, ARarNne ‘because’ perhaps = 
a-a-ne(?). See above on aRNé. OUTHAME ‘so very’ = Abn. wzdmi 
‘too much’; Del. wsamiechen © to have too much." P-k-aSwAk ‘it is 
dark’ = Del. pakenam, D. Lex, 105, ro. ExstrA ‘not,’ see below on 
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sfaf, sfa?, 5 011, Same clement as Abn. anda, Del. afia, N. maz, Pequot 
mud “not.” Keise ‘she was oble’; cf. Abn, 47 ‘can,' WaanmMalx 
‘go'; perhaps = Del. aan ‘go.' P-Aawe ‘far,’ perhaps for pa//for with 
elision of /, so often seen in Pequot. MAaRsAStv ‘aman ‘she remembers'’= 
Del. meschatamen; D. Lex. 82, 3. Px-wanak ‘hollow log’ = Del, 
pfuchischessw ‘itis hollow’; N. pwtgnd ‘ there is a hole’; Abn. pigwagen 
‘it is hollow within.’ Note in the next sentence the form Pixwan-- 
K*WOER'K; -tré==-af in Abn. -efwam ‘tree.’ AAN seems to mean 
‘she said,” probably cogn, with Munsee oro, Prince, af. czf,, p. 30, Cf. 
Oj. fwa “he says.’ Netraao "1 think*® = Del. wave! T think’; soefifehen 
‘he thinks,’ D, Lex. 153, 12. Ne-sen-p-icuxwtuin ‘I will enter in.’ 
The element fe here is probably Del. aaa ‘to go' + pusidn ‘enter any- 
thing,’ especially a canoe; D. Lex. 120, 20; cf next sentence porew- 
éuthita (when she had entered.’ 

Tl], MaAac‘e ‘afterward’ = N, we watcie, ND, 219 b. Afa is same 
particle seen in Oj. pa-ma ‘afterward.’ See below Maacino. Opror‘a- 
WAS ‘she heard them’ (waa), Cf Del, pendamen ‘hear’; Abn. poifa- 
tdsinuk “one takes council." Cinwaacciik ‘them (/4) fighting,’ I can- 
not locate this stem. WaAwEET-aN; mote different writing here for 
wawtet-HAN above, $I. ANINCOMP'NAN NAN NAAWAN ‘ that they were 
being attacked." 1 cannot explain this form, See above s.2, NASAMP:- 
reNAN, SIL. Pask-owAn, see above s.v. psuk, 81 Owu-weenan ‘he 
names him,” from root wee= Abn. éd@eff-wi-2f ‘ you are named"; also 
Del. tttennsewagan ‘ name." Antwiritr ' his name ‘ a participial form 
in +f = 3d p. The -s- element here = Abn. /fin ffurttewdgen ‘name.’ 
OuwaANTHAK‘AMWOR ‘he bites me." I connect the root fAat with ND, 
226 b, sagtepuan ‘he bites." Cf Oj. ainedatwange ‘1 bite," Abn. sag- 
amdmué ‘bite,’ with s for ¢A as usual. Wanrao ‘the dog’ shows same 
root asin Abn. wiamir ‘his dog"; Pass. ademis ‘my dog"; Old Peq. 
nahtcau, see Prince, Peq. Glossary, p. 36; mutieat. Man-OKWAOWINJAN- 
wak ‘the thumb’ contains root seen in ND. 334 4eAteguanutch * thumb,’ 
i, &. AeAfe ‘big’ + whguae ‘finger.’ The Del. word was Arftéiuéguewul- 
inschatwon, D. Lex, 55, 1. The root fay ‘finger’ appears in Oj. eared: 
jima ‘his finger." Maaccino, see above on MAac-E. STARakK ‘ao ‘not 
long.’ ‘This is clearly ersfd (see above, § II.) + aié-ae ‘long’ = Del. 
migué ‘far off." See below on staArwanaRma&Sk, 8111 ‘The Abn. 
Awent ‘long’ is the same stem as in mitd-ao. Crrr-mi ‘silent’ = N. 
chegunnappe ‘he is silent,’ ND. 3228. Cf. cnt-minen, $11. 0. Lex. 
146, 22 gives techitguthilien "he is silent.’ Cf. Abn. cétgaér be silent." 
NetHWAK ‘two,’ pl. = Del. aischa, Abn. mizwak. Ninadr-ak * they 
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approach’ contains the element of pacen ‘to come,’ See above on 
pacondidte, §U, O'wax * they say,’ pl. of element em’ seen in Munsee. 
See Prince, P.A. Ph. Soc., x11, p. go, andef. above on AWOTASNANWAR, 
Sil, PHANAM MAA KNAMEARNA, This praa is probably the sign of the 
past (see above, $11), KwaMEARNA ‘we (inclusive) have seen her," 
AAr probably=‘ they say participle of aan; ste above AWOTASNANWAN, 
S11, StAaTWAHASMANK Ayiwi ‘she is not far off.’ Staaf is negative, 
see above on sT’aSmimk-ao, SUIT; aahatimait = Del. wahellenal, 1. 
Lex. 150, 15 ‘it isa great distance’ ; dyrtwt is the neg. of the verb ‘to 
be’; Abn. ada am! ‘he isnot.’ Pesr-ar: ‘perhaps’ may be con- 
nected with pif, sce above, § II. 5. v. putt, but it looks suspiciously like 
the French pewféfre used asa loanword? No is the demonstrative that 
one: cf. wf ‘that' and xox, §IV., owrarin ‘she is lying’ or ‘ sitting,’ 
from root af = Abn. aé in waaein * he (she) is lying’ or ‘sitting.’ 
Pex wanek wor fin the hollow log,’ loc. of r-EKx"w-AHAK, see above, § IT. 
Mat-ie ‘stick" ; cogn. archaic form is fachaw, D. Lex. 135, 8 ' piece of 
wood.’ AWAAU means lit, “he uses,’ cogn. of D. Lex. 24, 13 auaweben 
the uses’; cf. Abn, awata ‘he works,’ OvunatT-T-OOKKWUS ‘he feels 
inside with it’ probably cogn. with D. Lex. 92, 5 #a/fanamen * he secks 
someone:’ NAN P-HANMAN,. Note the obviative -v in both words, Ovrt-- 
arr Ewan © she is not there' fram root af (see above onfapin, $111), with 
neg. ending -wan; cf. im AvIwi, § I]. Awamrrowak ‘ they went 
away’ see above SII. on ANAMaTHO. Note difference of spelling. 
C-nrmi‘eis ‘she was silent’; a participial form. See above on 
cust, $1, AwaSrurrn, seeabove, §1,, on HoTAWASsMAN. [cannot 
understand why the sibilant should be lisped in this form and not in 
the first instance. Cf. xeszam, §1V., and kirnrunpowak, § V. The 
Abn. word is awéssis ‘child.’ Gut-, see above on Gut-r, § 1. C-1n- 
wawe ‘he did not make a sound.’ Probably the same root as in C'IITMI, 
S111, KaAser'pEKAK * all night." For rp-eé-at, cf. Abn. i/fitebakak 
‘at night.’ Aare here is simply Abn. éwenf ‘long, during * ; thus, Abn. 
Awenticbokas ‘all night.’ 

IV. KAawax ‘as soon as’ if probably a metathesis for 4venan =N. 
quenan ‘asiong as,’ ND.325a, P-atr-aSpas ‘daybreak * = Del, pefapan, 
D. Lex. 114,4. K-crxwrno ‘she comes out;" Cogn. with Del. Awi- 
svkin * come out of a house,’ D. Lex. 59,5. KakHIKAMMTH-AK OUNAE 
‘a cross-road.' I cannot identify the first element; evidently from some 
root ‘to cross over,” but eynae is good Delaware. Cf D. Lex. 21,3 
aney ‘road.’ K-rseas she could = Abn, 4izi- ‘can,’ SaSreerawaS 
‘ghe heads them off.’ The element saf- is probably the same as in sach- 
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gaguatin ‘to lead,’ D, Lex. p. 123; Abn. se-osa ‘he goes forth.” Does 
the element pref= Del, gef-on ‘bring’ D. Lex. 114,20, also seen in 
petechs ‘until’ 164,212 Sex-wior-Ke * murderers.’ I cannot explain this: 
word unless jt 16 connected with Del. sayna, satyua ‘ troublous,’ D, 
Lex. 123. Nuver ‘first’ = D. Lex. 102,10 muésehe ‘at first,’ ‘in the be- 
ginning.’ ‘THane-Ein ‘she came out, arrived’ ; same rootas sa- in Abn. 
suosa ‘he goes forth’ and paid *come." NitaSpao, cl. NHIARPAR above 
€ Il, ATANAKASTak and a@fafinatema, both cogn. with Del. Lex. 
31,27 e-angome? ‘a member of the family’ and Jangoma 60,18 ‘ rela- 
tion,’ ‘THASARWA seems to mean ‘what hadhappened?" Out‘ Axwan 
‘she relates’; cf. below § ¥. Out-anan ‘she told them." AANAYAK 
seems to mean ‘the people’ and is the same word as aNaixlx:, § LV. 
ARAaMANK ‘they (are) killed’; perhaps cogn. with -aa/ew in Del. 
gachto-nalen ‘he seeks (gachto) to kill,’ D. Lex. 96,12? This is prob- 
ably the same element seen in Del, mufsila-n, Abn. miéon * kill,” Wuhea- 
worr-ANE ‘those who went with her’ = Abn. wyand ‘come with me; * 
D. Lex, 164,5 wifschawan ‘go along with.” WAlawau ' chief” ts a good 
Delaware word: ef. D. Lex. 167, 9 wufamwe, or Anthony's form mwey- 
jawen ‘chief.’ ANAMARNaK-AMMAU ‘he sends° ; perhaps = Del. Lex. 
17, 11 adlagaten ‘send someone,’ cf. N. D. aaavada p. 3194 (diva = 
allo). Keaxse wact ‘all around." Aa@dse perhaps = Abn. éadaster 
‘rather, more” and saci may be cogn. with ND.77b aashawe * in be- 
tween," ‘in the midst’? Acve-amowat-er: ‘that’ (dine = Abn. air); 
amowate? ‘they should tell," 3d per. pl. WaactAm = Abn. zayr ‘in 
order to’; ef. Wacctt below, § IV., and wire, § L. Moxwamp-ak * war- 
tiors,' probably cogn. with D. Lex. 69, 8 machtageoagan ‘war.’ Past rr: 
‘that they should come'= Abn, paiddit; note the sing. for the pl. 
THaSwa-mooce ‘immediately’ contains the element schany ‘at once,’ 
Del, Lex, 127, 122 Wac-n, cf. above on-wactAm, § IV. Nox pl, of 
no ‘those.’ Manuct, reduplicated form = Abn. mayr, Del. Lex. 7o, 10- 
11 machktit, Peq. eudjee ‘bad.’ Asate.ix- * people,’ cf. above on Aan- 
avak, § IV, SiewiaStsit- ‘those who murdered her husband,” same 
element as in TEx-wrorke above, STV. Dap-oxK ARs ‘they cook" must 
be distantly connected with ND, 273 afpvaa, apman ‘he bakes.’ 
Wacvers ‘so that’; ct. waccida, wait above, $1V. Mer ritonprir-rr- 
‘that they may eat’ = D. Lex. muvee; Abm, mits‘ eat,’ a common Algon- 
quian stem. 

VY. Kp-aotowAk ‘they shut themselves up’ = D. Lex. 45, 18 gap- 
Aammen ‘shut, close’; Abn, 44ada; LD. Lex. 56, 8 Apahad ‘shut (the 
door).' Wex-wameek-Ok ‘in the houses’; Abn. wimndm-ikok Note 
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the pl. locative -i4o%. Dan-wa ‘and’ = dan ($1) + the asseverative 
element -teg. ARm-oARo ‘she covers herself'; cf. ND. 238b onium 
‘he hides’; WacEAM ERSTA NAMEARMOK ‘so that they shall not see 
her’ = Abn. wayf anda namiéwat. ErstA MEEKAO ‘not long’; cf. 
above on STASMUKAO, § III. Patonpowax ‘they came’ = Abn. far- 
dwak, Kaxwa ‘when’ = Abn. 4anowa ‘but.' Paak ‘they came’ = 
paid, aorist form, Méer-THonpikw ‘ that you should eat’; ad pers. pl. 
participle from same root as Del. mésix, Mat-rionpowak ‘they ate’ 
from same stem, ANET‘ARARTA ‘he thought’ = Abn. ade-/a/dam ‘1 
think"; ND. 3338 anantam ‘he thinks." Kitnrunpowak ‘that they had 
eaten enough'; Af= Abn. Aisi sign of the past -+ root pun-fuia D. 
Lex. 156. Note the lisped sibilant in 4i/A in contrast with 4eseam above 
=i, 81V, The stem pus, puin is cogn. with Abn. pod-didit ‘ they 
eat," Ni Uras ‘that one (x7) went,’ from D, Lex. 9, 2 aan‘ go.’ Wa 
weEMANAA those men; note the obviative. A-pir ‘who sits’ = Abn. aif. 
QOvxwicrttiowan ‘he asks him'; cogn. ND. 2224 weAguetwm ‘he asks 
it’; Abn. wikomdnuk ‘he secks it.' Kaak-war ‘what?' See above, 
S11. Kris ‘you have' = Pass. Afiyrn ‘you have." Kaiah-OKWAO- 
WEXJAN ‘your (4) thumb’; see above, § [1], on maA-otwaowinjannat. 
Amoskw ‘beaver’ = D. Lex. 58, 16 amorht. NaTHaK-amMoK-win ‘he 
bit me"; cf, above s, >. WANTHAK'AMWOK, § IIL Note the 3d pers. suf- 
fix -Awin. KraRKcaxo ‘she jumps out’ =D. Lex, 60, 7, dadéschellen 
‘jump over.’ See below KTANKcakwak. ND. 286, guehshau ‘he 
jumps" and Abn. wjam' gwigidaken ‘he jumps over’ are cognates. All 
these contain the root #cA=—Ar. KaSenwa ‘thou liest' = D. Lex. to, 
14 achgalunen ‘to lie'; 37,1, gakelunenhen ‘to make a liar.' | find 
in this word the explanation of the Pequot faiend-wkshu ‘lie,’ which | 
could not identify in Am. Anthrop., ¥, 205, WartivaS ‘my husband’; 
probably cogn. with D. Lex, 158, 6 wiww ‘he copulates."| KraRNamo- 
xwis ‘he bites you' (4). See above wanthak-amwek, § Il, Ka- 
wamo “he warwhoops' =D. Lex, 16, 21, fomane; Abn, Atwa'éteadee. 
AMUSOK ‘WANAWAS ‘they scalped them' = D, Lex. 74, 6, manoguen ‘to 
scalp’; Abn. w'masottwdmd the scalps him." Mawe ‘go and tell’ = 
D. Lex. 758 wawwi ‘go.’ Kwana ‘bury' = Abn. os-tendmuk ‘one 
buries.” Niva ‘him’ seems to be the obviative form of achama * him,’ 
the." Epsra-AM GEESE-K-WANAWIK ‘not can 1 bury them.' Note the 
neg. -w- in the verb-form. AwaverHix ‘wild animals’ = Abn. 
awasis ‘animal.’ ArT =d@af‘he says." O-xat-T'a-maRwaR ‘they eat 
them" = Heckewelder motoan ‘eat’ ND. agoab; also Abn. mohdmut 
‘one eats." The element Aaf/-a is the same that is seen in Abn. w' gafa- 
Aamowon ‘be cuts off (his ear)’. 


TEXTILE FABRICS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
INDIANS 


By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHEY 


Comparatively little is known of the indigenous art products of 
the New England Indians, especially of such perishable objects as 
garments and textile fabrics. In general the arts of these Indians 
resembled those of other eastern Algonquians, although little re- 
mains of the native culture of any of these tribes by which to judge 
their earlier and superior work. The bark and mat wigwams, bul- 
rush and flag matting, bark receptacles, and a few other objects 
still made by the remoter Ojibwa are similar to those known to 
have been common in New England, The snowshoe and bark 
canoe of the Abnaki of Maine are, however, practically the only 
modern native artifacts of the New England Indians which remain 
unmodified. 

For several generations the textile productions of the New Eng- 
land tribes have been limited almost exclusively to splint basketry, 
the manufacture and sale of which form the principal means of 
subsistence of many families. It may be assumed that modern 
examples of this work bear but slight resemblance to the earlier 
forms, The distribution of splint basketry at present among the 
Iroquois and widely separated Algonquian peoples seems to indi- 
cate a survival of this type from prehistoric times, It is the one 
style of Indian basketry which would be the most serviceable to the 
early colonists, and its demand by settlers would naturally stimu- 
late its production and tend to modify the native forms, Still I find 
no mention of splint baskets by the earlier explorers and settlers 
of New England, although eight other varieties are noted, which 
seem to show that it was certainly not the prevailing type during 
the first part of the seventeenth century, The earliest authentic 
examples known to the writer belong to the-first third of the nine- 
teenth century, and are the work of the Scatacooks of Connecticut. 
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These have been described and figured by the Rev. W. C. Curtis 
in the Southern Workman for 1904, and may be classified as follows: 

t. Handleless baskets with square or oblong base and rim more 
or less rounded, the height being usually much less than the diam- 
eter. These were commonly used as work-baskets by our grand- 
mothers. This type may be indigenous. 
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Fic. 1. — Carrying basket of hickory splints. Mashpee Indians, Barnstable county, 
Mascochusetts. (One-sixth natural size, ) 


3. Baskets similar to the preceding type, but, unlike them, being 
supplied with a handle. These are much like the ordinary splint 
hand-basket of commerce. 

3. Baskets with a square base and circular upper portion, the 
diameter being about equal to the height. They are furnished with 
a snug-fitting cover, and were used by our colonial ancestors princi- 
pally as storage baskets for small objects, such as yarn, colored 
worsteds, etc. Similar baskets may still occasionally be found in 
the attics of the older New England families. 
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It seems probable that these types, with the possible exception 
of the first, were made more expressly for the needs of civilized 
housekeepers, but it is difficult to determine just how much both 
form and method of construction are due to the exigencies of two 
centuries of trade. The more common modern examples of New 
England splint basketry of Indian make have probably lost all 
resemblance to primitive forms and need not be discussed here. 
Most of the splints from which they are constructed are machine- 
made and supplied by wholesale. 

There are two baskets in the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University (one being shown in figure 1) which may be regarded as 
purely aboriginal. They are the work of the Mashpee Indians of 
Barnstable county, Massachusetts. A few of the primitive customs 
of this tribe were retained until a comparatively late period, sedge- 
covered wigwams being constructed as late as 1802, Both of these 
pack-baskets are made of hickory splints woven in a simple checker 
pattern. There are four series of warp splints, the first series being 
long enough to cross and radiate from the center of the bottom of 
the basket and to reach the rim on each side. The second, third, 
and fourth series are less than half the length of the first and are 
added at the bottom only, at intervals of about two inches, so as to 
fill the interstices between the radiating splints, one end of cach 
splint of the last three series being cut wedge-shape so as to fit 
snugly. 

The foundation of the rim consists of three hoops. Each alter- 
nate warp splint is cut off flush, while the ends of the others are 
bent over the middle hoop and pushed under the upper two or three 
rows of the woof, Within and without this middle hoop are the two 
other hoops, the whole being bound securely together by a splint 
wrapping. Two splint rings are attached on opposite sides at the 
rim, and two others are placed in corresponding position near the 
bottom for the carrying strap which ts also woven of hickory splints. 
The ends of the strap pass through the loops and are tied beneath 
the basket. De Bry figures a Virginia Indian carrying upon his back, 
by means of a carrying strap, a basket of this form fAlled with fish. 

The process of preparing splints in the earlier days was as fol- 
lows: Small hickory, ash, or elm trees, a few inches in diameter, 
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were cut in the spring. The logs were sometimes soaked in water, 
although this was not always necessary. They were then peeled 
and beaten with wooden mauls until the annual growth layers were 
separated one from another, These were split into various widths 
and assorted, strips of uniform sizes being bound together in bunches 
or coils, 

Of the many varieties of baskets, bags, and other textiles made 
by the New England Indians during the seventeenth century almost 
nothing remains. A critical study of the records of the early 
writers and of the modern basketry of various American stocks will 
however give us an approximate idea of the types of that pertod. 

Brereton’ in 1602 saw, at Buzzarcis Bay, baskets made of twigs 
not unlike the English osier. When the Pilgrims * landed at Cape 
Cod they opened an Indian cache and found therein a storage bas- 
ket holding three or four bushels of shelled corn. It was round, 
with a narrow opening at the top, and was “ handsomely and cun- 
ningly made." In form it apparently resembled the storage basket 
of several modern tribes, notably the Pima, In one of the mat-cov- 
ered lodges they found “baskets of sundry sorts, bigger and some 
lesser, finer and some coarser; some were cunningly wrought with 
black and white in pretty works.” When Captain Underhill* 
returned from his memorable expedition against the Pequot Indians, 
he brought several “delightful” baskets. Gookin' refers to 
basket sieves for sifting cornmeal. According to this writer, rushes, 
bents (coarse grass), maize husks, silk grass, and wild hemp were 
used for baskets and bags, some of which were very neatly made 
and ornamented with designs of birds, beasts, fishes, and flowers. 
To this list Josselyn* adds sparke and the bast of the lime tree, in 
their natural colors or dyed black, blue, red, and yellow. Wood" 
writes: “In the summer the Indians gather hemp and rushes and 
material for dyes with which they make curious baskets with inter- 
mixed colors and portraitures of antique Imagerie." Some of the 
T Massachusetts Historical Collections, Third series, viii, p. 88. 

t Journal of the Pilgrims: at Plymouth, Cheever’s reprint, pp. 34, 39. 

Catt. UnderAills Narratioe, Orr's reprint in Mistery of Prynet Wer, p. 55: 

* Afamachusetis Mutorical Celtictions, First series, 1, pp. 1590, 151. 

' Tw Feyages to New Lnglond, Vearie reprint 

«New Englands Prospect, Prince Society's reprint, pp. 109, 110. 
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bags or sacks woven of Indian hemp would hold five or six bush- 
els.' According to Champlain,” large bags woven of grass were 
used for storing corn, It is probable that some of the maize-husk 
baskets noted by Gookin were woven in the same manner as the 
baskets of this material still occasionally made by the Iroquois In- 
dians for their own use. A low, broad, bottle-shaped receptacle is 
a frequent form, the neck being supplied with a corn-cob stopper. 
Another variety is pan-shaped with nearly perpendicular sides, Both 
styles are in twined weaving, for which the pliable husks are espe- 
cially adapted. 

Rushes, bents, silk grass, wild hemp, and linden bast are all 
adapted to twined weaving. Rushes were extensively used in 
making mats for lining and furnishing wigwams. According to 
Williams: these mats were embroidered. Josselyn says they were 
painted. Mourt, in his Aefaten, informs us that they were of finer 
quality than those used for lodge-coverings, 

The mats for both the exterior and the interior of the lodge were 
in all essential qualities like those now made by the Ojibwa, Menom- 
inee, and Winnebago. Morton’ and Vincent‘ say the exterior mats 
of the New England lodge were made of reeds, large flags, or sede, 
firmly sewed together with cords of Indian hemp, the needle used 
for sewing being made from the splinter bone (fibula) of a crane’s 
leg. Modern mats of the western tribes above mentioned are 
usually made of flags strung together upon a series of bast cords 
in such a manner that each alternate leaf lies upon opposite sides 
and covers the junction of two other leaves, These mats are 
usually four or five feet in width and about ten feet in length. The 
ends are furnished with a strip of wood to which tying cords are 
attached. 

The lining mats are woven of rushes in their natural color or 
dyed. Rushes are used for the woof only, the warp being composed 
of twisted cords of hemp or bast. The groundwork is usually the 
color of the undyed material, and artistic patterns are produced by 


1 Williams, Avy inte the Language of America, KR, L. Hist, Coll., 1, p. 50. 
Ue ie 4, 11, Prince Society's reprint, p. 121. 

1 New Engiith Canaan, Prince Society's reprint, p. 135. 

‘ Pincent’'s Narrative, Orr's reprint in Afiitery of Pegaet War, p. 105 
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weaving in rushes dyed in various colors. Both the simple in-and- 
out weaving and the more elaborate diagonal styles are followed in 
their construction. 

Excellent examples of hexagonal weaving survive in the raw- 
hide “netting” of snowshoes made by the Penobscot and other 
Maine Indians. Itis doubtful, however, if this weave was used in 
the basketry of this region. 

It is impossible to determine to what extent the finer textiles 
were used, but we know that the New England Indians made a 
serviceable closely-woven cloth of Indian hemp (Afecynum canna- 
diem) and probably also of the soft bast of the linden, Bags hold- 
ing five or six bushels were woven of the former material, the 
prepared fibers of which resembled silk in softness. 

Robes woven of grass and hemp, “ scarcely covering the body 
and coming down only to their thighs,"’ were seen by Cham- 
plain ' in the vicinity of Wellsfleet Harbor. There is a drawing by 
John White, made in 1585, of a Virginia Indian wearing a “silk 
grass"’ mantle, which is probably identical with the New England 
specimens. It reaches only to the thigh and has an opening for 
the neck and another for the right arm. It is apparently twined 
woven, silk grass probably being used for the warp and cords of 
hemp for the woof. The twined woven, shredded cedar-bark 
capes of the Nootka are similar in form and style of weaving to 
these early Eastern examples. 

The most beautiful garments produced by the New England 
Indians were made of the iridescent feathers of the wild turkey 
“woven with twine of their own making* in such a manner that 
nothing can be seen but feathers.'"? These cloaks or mantles were 
usually the work of old men,' although they were sometimes made 
by women for their children.” 

A few coarse feather garments are at the present time found 
among the California tribes. The Miwok of Calaveras county in 
particular construct a ceremonial cape by attaching the quills of 

'Qp. cit,, p 7a 

2 Morton, op. cl., p. 142 

Cap. Jobo Smlth, Tia Tracve/i, 1, po 12q. 

4 Williams, op. cit,, p. FO7. 

§ Josselyn, op, cit., p. 78. 
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turkey feathers to a coarse netting of twine, the feathers overlying 
each other like shingles upon a house. According to Dw Pratz in 
former times feather garments were made by the Louisiana Indians, 
old fishing nets or woven mantles of mulberry bark being used for 
a foundation. 

Feathers were attached one over the other to the fabric, and 
covered both sides of the garment.' Lawson mentions a Santee 
(Stouan) doctor or medicine-man warmly clad in a mantle of turkey 
feathers, the feathers being selected and arranged to form figures.? 
Butel-Dumont writes that the fiber of basswood bark was used by 
the southern Indians to make a species of mantle which is covered 
with swan's feathers." The foundation of the feather cloaks of the 
Pacific islands is either netted or twined woven. Morton's remark 
that the New England feather mantles were “ woven with twine of 
their own making" would seem to indicate that the feathers were 
fastened to a woven fabric and not to a netted foundation. There 
would be nothing inconsistent, however, in the employment of 
netting for the purpose, as fishing nets were in common use. 

An example of indigenous textile work of a type probably not 
uncommon throughout New England during the early historic period 
is illustrated in plate xvi. So far as known it represents the highest 
development of weaving and embroidery among these Indians, and as 
a specimen of embroidered twined woven cloth it probably equals the 
productions of any North American tobe. It is a two-fold pocket- 
book of European pattern andis shown open. The side notillustrated 
is furnished with two pockets of green Hannel. The front is sup- 
plied with a silver hasp with the date 1775 engraved upan it. The 
hasps were the work of a local silversmith. The form of the pocket- 
book, the green flannel, and the hasps are of course European. 
The heavy cloth forming the body of the book, the material of 
which it is made, the style of weaving, and the embroidered design 
are purely aboriginal. 

This wallet was made by Mollocket, an old Indian woman of 
considerable local fame, living in Oxford county, western Maine. 

'Jooted by Holmes, 13th Rept. Bur. Ethnology, p. 27. 


"Ibid., p, 23. 
® Ibid. 
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She was one of the Anasagunticooks, a tribe claiming dominion 
over the Androscoggin valley. It was given by her to Eli Twichel 
of Bethel, Oxford county, about the year 1735, and is now in the 
collection of the Maine Historical Society, having been presented 
to that institution by Mrs Lucia Kimball in 1863. The wallet is in 
twined weaving, a style common among nearly all primitive people. 
The entire surface of one side of the closely-woven cloth is covered 
with an artistic design embroidered with the long white hairs of the 
moose in their natural color or dyed red, green, blue, or yellow, 
The design is excellent and the colors are well grouped. 

The warp is formed of twisted cords of native fiber, probably 
Indian hemp. Each woof element consists of two cords of the same 
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material twisted once around each warp-strand as illustrated in figure 
2, These double woof-strands are pressed close together, conceal- 
ing the warp, and are in turn concealed beneath the embroidery 
covering the outer surface. A filament of moose hair is wrapped 
three times around each strand of the twisted woof clements where 
itcomes outside. On the inside of the fabric there is no appearance 
of ornamentation, only the ends of the hair showing where they 
have been carried through. 

Strictly speaking, the ornamentation is in what is termed false 
embroidery, the outer woof-cords being wrapped with moose hair 
during the process of weaving, and not after the cloth is finished, as 
in embroidery proper. 
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The technique is identical with that of the Tlingit basketry and 
the wallets of the Nez Perce Indians, except that these tribes wrap 
the coarser embroidery strand but once around the woof-twist instead 
of several times as in the New England work. Patterns of a char- 
acter similar to the design upon the pocket-book, showing the wide 
distribution of the geometric and linear style of decoration among 
the Algonquians, are common upon the old quill-ornamented bark 
boxes of the Micmac and the rush mats and wool wallets of the 
Ojibwa, These wallets or bags are about twenty inches in length 
and fourteen in width, with an opening at one of the longer edges. 
In former times they were made of native material, bast or Indian 
hemp, but are now commonly woven of trade worsted, although the 
primitive style of weaving and decoration is followed. Similar bags, 
with the opening at one of the longer or shorter edges, were widely 
distributed, occurring among the Salishan tribes of the west coast, 
the neighboring Shahaptians, the Winnebago, Oto, and Omaha of 
the Siouan stock, the Ojibwa, and doubtless also among the more 
eastern Algonquians, including the New England Indians, Josselyn 
may have referred to wallets of this type when he wrote of woven 
bags of dyed porcupine quills.’ The style of weaving and embroid- 
ery surviving in the pocket-book illustrated was probably applied 
by our eastern Indians principally to bags of the above general form, 

In conclusion it is evident that the textile products of the New 
England Indians were of a relatively high order: that baskets, bags, 
matting, and twined woven cloth were made of a quality probably 
not excelled by any of the Algonquians, and so far as we can judge 
by existing examples it is doubtful if embroidered cloth of any 
North American tribe exceeded in workmanship or artistic merit 
that produced by the natives of New England and their neighbor- 
ing kindred. 

yp. cit., p. itt. 


TYPES OF HAIDA AND TLINGIT MYTHS 
By JOHN R, SWANTON 


In recording more than two hundred and fifty stories of the 

Haida and Tlingit of the north Pacific coast the writer has found 
that many of them have very similar plots, and it has seemed to him 
that abstracts of the more important of these might be of interest to 
those engaged in comparative work. The story of Raven is of 
course similar to the stories of other transformers and need not be 
included. The same is true of the story of the brothers who 
traveled about overcoming monsters. Here it is evidently Tlingit, 
the heroes in all cases ending their career in an attempt to cross the 
Stikine, and from the Tlingit it has been transmitted to the Haida 
without losing its Tlingit names and atmosphere. Several other 
tales, repeated from end to end of the Haida-Tlingit area, are also 
strongly localized in certain towns or camps, and hardly fall into 
the present scheme. Such are the story of the man who was car- 
ried off by the salmon people, the story of the woman who was 
turned into an owl, the story of the man who obtained strength to 
kill sea-lions, the story of the man who made killer-whales out of 
wood, and the story of the hunters who changed into supernatural 
beings by putting themselves into the fire, A few of the plots given 
are so general that they can hardly be considered peculiar to the 
northwest coast, but others probably do not occur outside of that 
ared. 
t. The Man Captured by the Supernatural Beings. — A man out 
hunting is taken into the house of some supernatural being, usually 
on account of something he has said or done to displease the latter, 
and often it tries to turn him into an animal, especially if it bea 
land otter or a killer-whale. On the other hand the hero may be 
given-a crest or a name, and such a story is told by the Haida to 
explain the origin of secret society performances, 

2. The Man who Married the Grizzly Bear. — This is related 
to the above. A man out hunting hears his dogs bark in front of 

o4 
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a grizzly bear's den, When he comes to it the male bear throws 
him inside, but the female conceals him, marries him, and kills her 
previous husband. He has several children by her. By and by 
he returns to his own people, but his bear wife enjoins him to have 
nothing to do with his human wife or children. Every day after 
his return he spears seals and carries them up to his bear family, 
who are waiting at the head of an inlet. After a while, however, 
he disobeys her instructions, and they kill him. Then his children 
wage war on human beings, but are finally destroyed. 

3. The Woman who Married the Supernatural Being. — A 
woman says something about an animal or object which angers the 
supernatural being connected with it, or else her father refuses for 
a long time to let her marry anyone. The offended being appears 
to the girl, and she marries it. Sometimes she goes off with it and 
lives among the animals for a long time, and sometimes her hus- 
band remains with her. In the former case she usually comes back 
to her father’s people after a time, bringing food, and her father 
may recover her by killing the people she has been among. 

4. The Kidnapped Wife. — A man’s wife is washing a skin in 
the sea. when she is carried off by a killer-whale, Her husband 
follows, descends to the sea floor, and assists some being there who 
in turn directs him how to get his wife back. Then he goes behind 
the town where she is kept, causes the wedges of a slave coming 
out to chop wood to break, restores them, and so obtains the slave's 
assistance. When the slave carries water into the house, he spills 
it upon the fire, and while the house is filled with steam the man 
runs in and carries off his wife. He is pursued, but reaches home 
safely. 

5, The Supernatural Helper. — A man who has been unsuc- 
cessful in gambling, hunting, or getting property, goes off into the 
forest or out on the sea, obtains assistance from some supernatural 
being, and ts alterward fortunate, or, 

6. A man or a woman leaves food for some animal or treats it 
kindly, and is afterward given plenty of food in return, thereby 
becoming rich. 

7. The Supernatural Child. — A girl ora girl and her mother 
lose all their relatives and are left alone in the town. After a while 
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the girl gives birth to a child who has supernatural power, grows 
up rapidly, destroys the enemies who have killed his mother's 
people, and usually restores them to life. 

8. The Magic Feather. —The popular form of type 7 ts the 
following: While the people in a certain town are playing shinny on 
the beach, a feather or some similar object comes down from above, 
and those who seize it are carricd up out of sight. In this way 
everybody disappears except one or two women, The younger of 
these swallows something and gives birth to a supernatural child 
who revenges and protects them. 

9. The Boy who was Abandoned,— For some action, trifling 
or otherwise, a boy is abandoned by all his people, who leave him 
alone in the town. His youngest uncle's wife; however, being fond 
of him, conceals a little food for him and some fire enclosed in 
mussel-shells. Then the youth receives assistance in some super- 
natural way and stores a great quantity of food, while those who 
have abandoned him are starving. After a while slaves are sent 
over to see what has become of him. He feeds them, but warns 
them not to carry any of the food away. One of them, however, 
conceals a piece for his (or her) infant, and the night after they 
return gives it to the child. While eating this, the child cries out, 
often from being choked or from having dropped the food, and the 
chief or his wife makes an investigation, thereby discovering the 
truth. Then the people of that town return to the place where the 
boy was left. All of his uncles’ daughters dress themselves up, 
hoping that he will choose one of them for his wife, but he selects 
the daughter of his youngest uncle, although she has not adorned 
herself and arrives last. He becomes a chief. 

10, The Boy and His Grandmother who were Banished.— A 
boy and his grandmother were either abandoned or forced to live 
outside the town. In the former case the story sometimes proceeds 
like type 9. In the latter case the boy is assisted by some super- 
natural being and obtains a great deal of food, while the other 
people are starving. They are obliged to purchase food of him, and 
he becomes wealthy. Sometimes he becomes a great shaman and 
obtains his property in that way. 

11. The Ul-disposed Mother-in-law. —A man is badly treated 
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by his mother-in-law because he lies in bed continually instead of 
working. After a while he goes to a lake behind the town and 
kills a water-monster living there by splitting a tree along the 
middle, spreading the halves apart, and tolling the monster wp until 
its head comes between the two portions. He skins this creature 
and begins to catch all kinds of fish and sea animals. These he 
leaves on the beach where his mother-in-law can find them, and by 
letting her find them regularly, he induces her to think that she 
has become a great shaman. After a long time he reveals himself 
before all the people and kills his mother-in-law with shame. Some- 
times a monster is killed in the way indicated merely that the hero 
nay obtain its skin to wear when he performs great deeds, not with 
a view to personal revenge. 

12. The Goose Wife. — A man finds two female geese, in human 
form, bathing in a lake while their skins hang on the limb of a tree 
near by. He seizes these skins and so compels one or both of them 
to marry him. When the goose tribe passes over, his wives get 
them to throw down food. By and by they leave him and rejoin 
their people. He follows them and remains with them fora while, 
afterward returning to his own place. On his way to find his wife 
he is sometimes made to encounter a man chopping, whose chips 
turn into salmon as they fall into the water. 

13. The Land Otter Sister, — The sister of a certain man is 
carried away by the land otters and married among them. Once, 
when he is encamped by himself making a canoe, his sister brings 
him food. By and by she sends some of the land otters to launch 
his canoe for him, and afterward he goes to the land-otter town to 
finish it While he is there his sister takes his smallest child on 
her lap and sings to it, making a little tail grow out of it. When 
the man objects, she sings another song and it goes back. Finally 
he returns to his town. 

14. The Eagle People.— A man is set adrift in a box or on a 
plank by his uncle and lands among the eagles. He Is found by 
two girls, marries them, and is given a suit of feathers by the eagle 
people in which he goes fishing. After some time he flies to his 
uncle's town, seizes his uncle by the head, and flies up from the 
ground with him, A person seizes his uncle's foot and is also 
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carried up. He in tum is seized by another, and the process is 
continued until all the people of that town are hanging in a string. 
He drowns them in the ocean. 

1s. Beaver and Porcupine. — Beaver carries porcupine out to 
an island from which he can not get ashore. Finally he sings for 
a north wind, the sea freezes over, and he walks home. Afterward 
he takes beaver up to the top of a tall tree and beaver gets down 
with difficulty. The two parts of this story are sometimes told in 
reverse order, 

16. The Rival Towns. —(This story is usually localized in the 
neighborhood of Metlakatla or on Nass river, but it 1s also told of 
Sitka.) War breaks out between two towns, and all of the people 
in one of them are destroyed except a woman and her daughter 
whe escape into the forest. Then the mother calls out, “Who will 
marry my daughter?" and the animals and birds present themselves 
successively. She asks each of these what it can do, and is dis- 
satished with the replies she receives, so she rejects all. Finally 
she is answered by the son of a sky deity (given variously as sky, 
sun, or moon), whom she accepts; whereupon her son-in-law 
puts her into a tree, where she becomes the creaking of boughs or 
the echo, and carries his wife up to his father’s house in the sky. 
There they have a number of children, whom their grandfather 
teaches how to fight when they are grown up, Usually there is 
one sister able to heal wounds, Finally their grandfather puts them 
inside of beautifully painted houses, or a fort, and lowers them down 
on their old town site. When the people of the town opposite hear 
the noises there, they say that they must be produced by ghosts ; 
but seeing the houses next morning, they start across to gamble 
with the newcomers. During this game trouble breaks out, and the 
children of the sky are about to be overwhelmed. Their grandfather 
intervenes, however, and enables them to destroy all their foes. 

17. The Doomed Canoemen.—Some men out hunting in a canoe 
are hailed by a supernatural being, who informs them that on their 
way home they will die successively, beginning with the man in the 
bow, and that when the man in the stern has reached home and 
related his story, he too will die. The death of a shaman or the 
destruction of a village is also sometimes foretold through him. 
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18. The Protracted Winter—The people in a certain town so 
offend some supernatural being that snow falls and almost covers 
the houses. Finally a bird is seen sitting on the edge of the smoke- 
hole with a berry in its mouth, Suspecting something ts wrong, 
the people, or those who have survived, climb out and go to another 
place, where they find that it 1s already midsummer and the berries 
are ripe. Similar stories relate how people were punished by a 
flood, by stormy weather which prevents them from getting food, 
and in one or two stories otherwise of type 17, by fire. 

19. The Magic Flight—A person is captured by some super- 
natural beings, as in stories of type 3. He ora fnend of his obtains 
some objects from an old woman, and as they run away they throw 
these behind them and turn into obstructions through which their 
pursuers find difficulty in forcing a way, Usually this story is told 
of a woman who offended the grizzly bears. After she has ex- 
hausted her magic gifts, she comes out on the shore of a lake or 
the shores of the sea, where she is taken into a canoe, marries an- 
other supernatural being, and alter a time returns to her father's 
people, bringing food. Sometimes the adventures of her son are also 
related, and again a story of type 4 may be added. 

20. The Grand Catch,—A fisherman who has been long unsuc- 
cessful at length pulls up an enormous “nest” full of fishes, or else 
an cnormous fish surrounded by smaller ones. All the canoes are 
filled, and the poor fisherman becomes wealthy. 

31. The Unfaithful Wife.—Desiring to marry another person, 
the wife of a certain man pretends that she is about to die and is 
placed in the grave-box. Afterward her lover liberates her and 
carries her home or to another part of the country. By and by her 
former husband suspects the truth, goes to the grave-box, and finds 
her body missing, Then he goes at night to the house where she 
and her new husband are living and kills them by running pointed 
sticks into their hearts, Next morning he dresses well and goes out 
to gamble. 

22. The Rejected Lover.—A man is in love with a woman who 
does not care for him. She induces him to pull all the hair out of 
his body and then leaves him. Too much ashamed to return to 
town, the man wanders off to another place, or climbs into the sky 
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country on a chain of arrows. By and by he meets a supernatural 
being who restores his hair and takes him to another town where 
he marries the daughter of the town chief. Then he returns to his 
father’s town with his new wife and puts the woman whe had rejected 
him to shame. 

23. The Woman who Went with the Animal! (Haida story).— 
A woman goes out after roots or shell-fish every day regularly until 
her husband becomes suspicious. By and by he pretends to start 
aff hunting, lands not far aff, and comes back behind the village. 
When he sees his wife start out, he follows her, and sees her come 
out on the sea at a certain place where she begins a song. Finally 
a whale, owl, or other animal comes and lies with her. Next day 
the husband sends his wife off in another direction, puts on her 
clothing, and goes to the same place. When the animal comes to 
him, he cuts off its penis. He takes this home, cooks it, and gives 
it to his wife to eat, After she has done this, he lets her know 
what she has eaten and makes her ashamed. 

24. The Blind Grizzly-bear Hunter. — A man who has been a 
eteat griztly-bear hunter becomes old and blind. One time his 
wife aims his arrow for him, and he shoots a grizzly bear, but his 
wife pretends that he has missed and leaves him. She begins cut- 
ting up the animal and cooking it. Meanwhile her husband ts met 
by a supernatural being, usually a bird, which restores his sight. 
When he comes to her camp and looks in, he wishes that the bear 
head may bite her, and it does so. There are other stories of the 
restoring of a blind man’s sight, but they agree with the above in 
that particular only. 

25. The Sleep Bird. — A hunter is unsuccessful for a long time. 
One night he hears something buzzing about his canoe and knocks 
it down. It proves to be the bird that causes sleep, and when he 
reaches his town he finds the people lying dead just as they slept. 
Sometimes it is added that the hero himself could not sleep be- 
cause the bird had died while he was awake. 

26. The Land Otter's Captive. — A man is carried away by the 
land otters, but his people finally discover where he is, smoke the 
land otters out, and recover him. 

27. The Monster Devil-fish.— While two or three brothers are 
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out hunting, a monster devil-fish sweeps the camp from which they 
had set out into the sea, and all the people with it, Then the older 
brother or brothers put the youngest ashore, toll the devil-fish to 
the surface, and destroy it, although they themselves are carried 
down when it dies, The youngest is left to tell what has taken 
place, and the devil-fish is found floating dead with the men inside. 

28. The Sea-walkers.— A man marries the daughter of some 
supernatural being and takes her home. While there she lets no 
one bring her water except her husband, and as soon as he sets it 
down she puts a magic quill into it. If the water falls from this 
clear, her husband has been faithful to her; if it is slimy, he has 
been unfaithful. At last she secs that the water is slimy, and, get- 
ting up, starts to walk back to her father on the surface of the 
ocean, Her husband follows her, but presently she looks at im 
and he goes down out of sight. 

2g. The Shell-fish’s Victim.—A man reaches under a rock, 
and a bivalve closes upon his hand so that it cannot be removed. 
When the tide rises, he is covered, and cither disappears: or is 
drowned, 

30, Acquirement of Wealth by a Shaman, — A shaman sends 
diseases into the son of some wealthy man and afterward cures him, 
obtaining thereby a great quantity of property. 

31. Visit of a Shaman to the Animals. — A shaman is sent for 
by some animals, usually land otters, to cure one of their number 
who has been wounded by hunters. He removes a spear-point and 
obtains some supernatural gift in payment. When he first comes 
among these people, they try to make him think that the patient is 
in another house by filling it with people, but he puts his rattle on 
the ground, and it goes up before him to the right place. 

32. The Stolen Skin. —A man's friend dies and his body ts 
placed in a grave-box, which his friend watches continually. By 
and by he sees some people come by canoe and carry off his 
friend’s skin. The friend gets in along with them, and as they are 
on the way makes their chief sick by grasping him tightly around 
the body. When they reach home, these people send for shamans 
who practise upon him vainly, until a very powerful shamvan is sent 
for who discovers what is wrong. He gets the skin for the dead 
man’s fiend and sends him home. 
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33. The Ground-hog Mountain, — A young man accompanies 
his uncle toa mountain that the latter owns, where there are many 
ground-hogs. Arrived there they find that the ground-hogs have 
left it and gone to a mountain farther back. When they get to 
this place the youth creeps into the cave where they are, ahead 
of his uncle, and he is suddenly possessed by spirits and becomes 
a shaman. 

34. The Wild Man,—A man takes a notion to live entirely 
alone. He is met by people at various times, but refuses to go 
with them. He is said to live on raw food and to cut up and carry 
home very small birds asif they were large animals. 

35. The Bug-a-boo.—A child is a great cry-baby, One time a 
supernatural being comes to the house, calls to it, and induces it to 
follow him, Its parents pursue and see their child carried down 
into the earth, Then they began to dig over the place where it has 
disappeared, but in vain. After some time the child comes back or 
is discovered, but soon dies. This story is used to frighten chil- 
dren into obedience. 

36. The Fatal Misunderstanding.—A mother tells her little 
child to give the baby something to cat, but she understands that 
she is told to kill it, and obeys. 

It is interesting to note how conventional expressions, or what 
might be called the "mythic formulae,” differ as used by Haida 
and Tlingit. Thus the Tlingit indicate that a town was large by 
saying ‘it was a long town," while the Haida equivalent is, “it was 
a town of five rows of houses."" In Tlingit a girl is carried off by 
some supernatural being because she had said something to offend 
it; in Haida it is because (or after) her father has refused a great 
many suitors for her hand. In Tinglit a man kills his unkind uncle 
or aunt by wishing that what he or she eats will not satisfy, but in 
Haida he does it by feeding the person on nothing but grease. 
Although the myths of both peoples speak of traveling in canoes 
which are alive and have to be fed, in Tlingit these are always griz- 
zly bears. Often it is said that the turnings in rivers were made by 
grizzly bears who began to turn round as soon as they were hun- 
gry. While four is nearly always the story or mystic number in 
Haida, two appears quite as often in Tlingit. After a child with 
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supernatural powers is born, the Tinglit story-teller is content to 
say that it grew up rapidly and hunted continually, but the Haida 
must add that it cried for a bow and arrows and was not satisfied 
until jt obtained some made out of copper. Among the Haida, 
too, a supernatural being is usually killed by cutting its body apart 
and throwing a whetstone between, on which the body grinds itself 
“to nothing.’” To express plenty the Tlingit say that one could 
not see the inside of the house for the multitude of things im it; a 
child that has eaten something against the wishes of its elders has 
the inside of its mouth scratched; a medicine animal often appears 
in the shape of a bear; and it is always said of a supernatural be- 
ing addicted to the habit of doing away with his wives periodically 
that “ his wives do not last long.” 


POPULAR FALLACIES RESPECTING THE INDIANS 
By HENRY W. HENSHAW 


Since the day when Columbus miscalled the aborigines of 
America “Indians,” believing that he had discovered India, popu- 
lar fallacies respecting them have been numerous and widespread. 
Some of the more important of them will be discussed here: 

Origin of the Indians, — As soon as, or even before, the newly- 
discovered continent was found to be not connected with Asia, the- 
ories of the origin of the Indians began to be formulated by the 
learned, and, consistently with the religious spirit of the age, a solu- 
tion of the problem was sought in Hebrew tradition. In the Indians 
were recognized the descendants of the “lost tribes of Israel." The 
latest and most earnest supporters of the Hebrew ongin are the 
Mormons, whose statements are alleged to have the authority of 
direct revelation. Absurd as the theory is in the light of present 
knowledge, anthropology owes to it several valuable treatises 
on the habits and characteristics of the Indians, which it could ill 
afford to lose, notably Lord Kingsborough's Mencan Antiquities 
and Adair’s /fistery of the North American Indians, the latter book 
being filled with fancied similarities to Jewish customs, rites, and 
even traditions. 

Equally absurd, but less widespread, was the myth of a tribe of 
Welsh Indians, descendants of a colony reputed to have been 
founded by Prince Madoc about 1170. The myth located them, 
with their Welsh language and Welsh Bible, first-on the Atlantic 
coast, where they were identified with the Tuscarora, and then 
farther and farther west, until about 1776 we find the Welsh, or 
“white,"" Indians on the Missouri, where they appeared as the 
Mandan (according to Catlin), later on Red river, Later still they 
were identified with the Hopi of Arizona,!and finally with the Modoc 
of Oregon, after which they vanish.' 

t Moaney in’ Aww. Anthrep., W, 39}, B51. 
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Other seekers of a foreign origin for the American abongines 
have derived them in turn from Greeks, Chinese, Japanese, Phoeni- 
cians, Insh, Polynesians, and even from the peoples of Australasia. 
Most of these theories are based on fortuitous analogies in habits, in- 
stitutions, and arts; but the attempt is frequently made to strengthen 
them by alleged similarities of language, Janguage being confess- 
edly the principal basis for classifying peoples, The general sim- 
larity of the human mind in similar stages of culture in every part 
of the world, with its proneness to produce similar arts, institutions, 
religious ideas, myths, and even material products, sufficiently ex- 
plains the former class of facts, whilst the hypotheses of identity of 
language, based, as they invariably are, on a small number of verbal 
similarities in the nature of coincidences, are wholly disproved on 
adequate examination and analysis. 

Indian Languages. — Indian languages are so utterly unlike 
European speech in sound and so different m structure and charac- 
ter that it is not surprising that erroneous conceptions concerning 
them should anse. The unlearned conceived the ideas that the 
speech of all Indians of whatsoever tribe was practically the same, 
that it was little more than a sort of gibbensh, that it contained but 
a small number of words, that to eke out its shortcomings the 
Indian was compelled to use gestures, that it was hardly human 
speech, much less orderly and well developed language. 

A comprehension of the manifold variety of Indian linguistic 
families, embracing a multitude of languages and dialects, of their 
rich vocabulanes, flexible grammatical methods, and general sufh- 
ciency to express any and all concepts the Indian mund is capable 
of entertaining, above all, of their capacity, shared with more 
advaneed tongues, of indefinite expansion corresponding to culture 
growth, was reserved for a later period and more complete study. 
The intricacies of Indian languages are even yet but partially under- 
stood; their proper study has hardly begun, so vast is the held. 

/ndians not Notwntadic.—One of the common fallacies of early 
historians, by no means yet entirely dissipated, was the idea that 
the Indians were generally nomadic, having no fixed place of abode, 
but wandering hither and yon as fancy or the necessities of ex- 
istence demanded. The term nomadic is not, in fact, properly ap- 
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plicable to any Indian tribe, Every tribe and every congeries of 
tribes, with exceptions to be noted, laid claim to and dwelt within 
the limits of a certain tract or region the boundaries of which were 
well understood and were handed down by tradition and never re- 
linquished save to a superior force, Between many of the tribes, 
indeed, were debatable areas, owned by none but claimed by all, 
which from time immemorial formed the cause of disputes and inter- 
tribal wars. Most or all of the tribes east of Mississippi river, 
except in the north, and some west of it, were to a greater or less 
extent agricultural and depended much for food on the products 
of their tillage. During the hunting season such tribes or villages 
broke up into small parties and dispersed over their domains more 
or less widely in search of game; or they visited the seashore for 
fish and shellfish. Only in this restricted sense may they be said 
to be nomadic. The so-called “horse Indians" and the Plains 
Indians, at least after the latter acquired the horse, wandered very 
widely in search of their chief dependence, the buffalo. Though 
most of these had no fixed and permanent villages, they yet pos- 
sessed clear ideas as to the extent of their own territory as well as 
that of their neighbors. The Athapascan and Algonquian tribes of 
the far north, where absence of agriculture, the wide expanses of 
desolate territory, and the nature of the game necessitated frequent 
changes of abode and forbade any form of fixed village life, most 
nearly approached nomadic life. 

Indian Ownership of Land. — The exact nature of Indian own- 
ership of land appears not to have been understood by the early 
settlers, and the misunderstanding was the fruitful source of trouble 
and even bloodshed, Neither the individual Indian nor the family 
possessed vested nights in land. The land belonged to the tribe as 
a whole. Individual families and clans might appropriate for their 
own use and tillage any portion of the tribe’s unoccupied domain. 
Hence it was impossible for a chief, family, clan, or any section of a 
tribe legally to sell or to give away to aliens, white or red, any part 
of the tribal domain, and the inevitable consequences of illegal sales 
or gilts was bad feeling, followed often by repudiation of the con- 
tract by the tribe asa whole, Attempts by the whites to enforce 
these supposed legal sales were followed by disorder and bloodshed, 
often by prolonged wars. 
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lacas of Revaliy. —\t is perhaps not strange that the early emi- 
grants to America, habituated to European ideas of royal descent 
and kingly prerogative, should describe the simple village and 
tribal organizations of the Indians with high-sounding phrases: 
Early treatises on the Indians teem with the terms “ king,” 
“queen,” and “ princess,"’ and even with ideas of hereditary priv- 
ilege and rank, It would be difficult to imagine states of society 
more unlike than one implied by such terms and the simple democ- 
racy of most of the Indians, On the northwest coast ideas of caste 
had gained a foothold, principally founded on a property basis, but 
this was exceptional. Equality and independence were the cardinal 
principles of Indian society. In some tribes, as the [roquois, certain 
of the highest chieftaincies were confined to certain clans, and these 
may be said in a modified sense to have been hereditary. Practi- 
cally, however, all the offices within the limits of the tribal govern- 
ment were purely elective. The ability of the candidates, their 
courage, eloquence, previous services, above all their personal pop- 
ularity, formed the basis for election to any and all offices. No 
power in any wise analogous to that of the despot, no rank savonng 
of inheritance, as we understand the term, existed among our 
Indians. Even military service was not compulsory, but he who 
would might organize a war party, and the courage and known 
prowess in war of the leader chiefly determined the number of his 
followers. So loose were the ties of authority on the warpath that 
a bad dream or an unlucky presage was enough to diminish the 
number of the war party at any time or even to break it up entirely. 

The idea prevalent among the colonists of a legal executive head 
over the Indians, a so-called king, was acceptable on account of the 
aid it lent to the transaction of business with the Indians, especially 
to the enforcement of contracts, It enabled the colonists to treat 
directly and effectively with one man, or at most with a few, for the 
sale of land, instead of with the tribe asa whole. The fact 1s that 
social and political organization was of the lowest kind; the very 
name of tribe, with implication of a body bound together by social 
ties and under some central authority, is of very uncertain application. 

Knowledge of Medicine. — Many erroneous ideas of the practice 
of medicine among the Indiansare current, often fostered by quacks 
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who claim to have received herbs and methods of practice from noted 
Indian doctors, The medical art among all Indians was rooted in 
sorcery; and the prevailing idea that diseases were caused by the 
presence or acts of evil spirits, which could be removed only by 
sorcery and incantation, controlled diagnosis and treatment. This 
conception gave tise to both priest and physician. Combined with 
it there grew up a certain knowledge of and dependence upon 
simples, one important development of which was what we know as 
the doctrine of signatures, according to which the color, shape, and 
markings of plants are supposed to indicate the organs for which 
in disease they are supposed to be efficacious specifics. There was 
current in many tribes, especially among the old women, a rude 
knowledge of the therapeutic use of a considerable number of plants 
and roots and of the sweating process, which was employed with 
little discrimination, 

The Great Spirit,— Among the many erroneous conceptions re- 
garding the Indian none has taken deeper root than the one which 
ascribes to him belief in an overruling deity, the “ Great Spirit.’ 
Very far removed from this tremendous conception of one all- 
powerful deity was the Indian, belief in a multitude of spirits that 
dwelt in animate and inanimate objects, to propitiate which was the 
chief object of his supplications and sacrifices. To none of his 
deities did the Indian ascribe moral good or evil. His religion was 
practical. The spirits were the source of good or bad fortune 
whether on the hunting path or the war trail, in the pursuit of a 
wife orin a ball game, If successful he adored, offered. sacrifices, 
and made valuable presents. If unsuccessful he cast his manitou 
away and offered his faith to more powerful or more friendly deities. 

In this world of spirits the Indian dwelt in perpetual fear, He 
feared to offend the spirits of the mountains, of the dark wood, of 
the lake, of the prairie. The real Indian was a different creature 
from the joyous and untrammeled savage pictured and envied by the 
poct and philosopher. 

Happy Hunting Ground.—Vf the term be understood to imply 
nothing more than a belief of the Indian in a future existence, it 
answers, perhaps, as well as another. That the Indian believes in 
a future life his mortuary rites abundantly testify. It may be con- 
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fidently stated that no tribe of American Indians was without some 
idea of a life after death: but as to its exact nature and whereabouts 
the Indian's ideas, differing in different tribes, were vague. Nor 
does it appear that belief in a future life had any marked influence 
on the daily life and conduct of the individual, The American 
Indian seems not to have evolved the idea of hell and future 
punishment. 

Division of Labor: —The position of woman in Indian society, 
especially as regards the division of labor, has been misunderstood. 
Historians have generally pictured her as a drudge and slave, totling 
incessantly, while her indolent husband idles away most of the time 
and exists chiefly by the fruits of her labor. While the picture ts 
not wholly false, it is much overdrawn, chiefly because the observa- 
tions which suggest it were made about the camp or village, int 
which and in the neighboring fields lay the peculiar province of 
woman's activity. In addition to the nurture of cluldren, their 
duties were the care of the habitation, cooking, preparation of 
skins, and the making of clothing, pottery, and basketry, and 
among many tribes they were expected also to help bring home 
the spoils of the chase. Among agricultural tribes tillage of the 
fields was largely woman's work. Thus her tasks were many and 
laborious, but she had her hours for gossip and for special women’s 
games, Inan Indian community, where the food question is always 
a serious one, there can be no idle hands. The women were aided 
in their round of tasks by the children and the old men, Where 
slavery existed their toil was further lightened by the aid of slaves, 
and in other tribes captives were often compelled to aid in the 
women’s work. 

The men did all the hunting, fishing, and trapping, which in 
savagery are always toilsome, frequently dangerous, and not rarely 
fatal, especially in winter. The man alone bore arms, and to him be- 
longed the chances and dangers of war. The making and admin- 
istration of laws, the conduct of treaties, and the general regulation 
of tribal affairs were in the hands of the men, though in these felds 
woman also had important prerogatives. To men were entrusted all 
the important ceremonies and most of the religious rites, also the 
task of memorizing tribal records and treaties, as well as rituals, 
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which involved astonishing feats of memory. The chief manual 
labor of the men was the manufacture of hunting and war imple- 
ments, an important occupation that took much time. The manu- 
facture of canoes, also, was chiefly man's work, Thus in Indian 
society the position of woman was always subordinate, and the lines 
of demarcation between the duties of the sexes were everywhere 
sharply drawn. Nevertheless, the division of labor was not so 
unequal as it might seem to the casual observer, and it is difficult to 
understand how the line could have been more fairly drawn ina 
state of society where the military spint was so dominant. Indian 
communities lived in constant danger of attack, and their men, 
whether in camp or on the march, must ever be ready at a moment's 
warning to seize their arms and defend their homes and families. 

Where Indian communities adopted settled village life, as did 
the Pueblo peoples, or where the nature of tribal wealth was such 
as to enable women to become property-holders on a large scale, as 
among the Navaho, whose women own the sheep, or where slavery 
was an established institution and extensively practised, as among 
the northwest coast tribes, the position of women advanced, and 
there ensued, among other social changes, a more equal division of 
laborious tasks. 

Indian Powdation, — Early estimates of Indian population were 
greatly exaggerated, chiefly because they were based on the num- 
bers observed in the more populous districts, as along the coast, on 
the natural waterways, and in permanent settlements. The infer- 
ence was that elsewhere the population was equally large, whereas 
the country as a whole was but sparsely populated, and there were 
extensive tracts in the United States which were practically unin- 
habited. Later, when a fairly accurate census revealed a compara- 
tively small population, the difference between the first estimates and 
the actual numbers was accounted for by the theory of rapid deci- 
mation due to pestilence. The Indian population of prehistoric 
America can never be known, but all available data indicate that it 
could not possibly have exceeded a million; many authorities be- 
lieve an estimate of half that number sufficient, 

Degeneracy of Mixed-bloods.—1t has long been an adage that 
the mixed-blood is a moral degenerate, exhibiting few or none of 
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the virtues of either, but all the vices of both of the parent stocks. 
In various parts of the country there are many mixed-bloods of 
undoubted ability and of high moral standing, and there is no evi- 
dence to prove that the low moral status of the average mixed- 
bloods of the frontier is a necessary result of mixture of blood, but 
there is much to indicate that it arises chiefly from his unfortunate 
environment. The mixed-blood finds little favor with cither race, 
while his superior education and advantages, denved from associa- 
tion with the whites, enable him to outstrip his Indian brother in the 
pursuit of either good or evil. Absorption into the dominant race 
is likely to be the fate of the Indian, and there is no reason to fear 
that when freed from his anomalous environment the mixed-blood 
will not win an honorable, social, industrial, and political place in the 
national life. 

Indian Pygmies and Giants.— All times and all peoples have 
had traditions of pygmies and giants. It is therefore nowise sur- 
prising that such myths were early transplanted to American soil. 
The story of an ancient race of pygmies in Tennessec, familiar to 
most archeologists, owes its origin to the discovery, in the carly half 
of the last century, of numerous small stone coffins, or cists, contain- 
ing skeletons. The largest, measured by Featherstonhaugh, was 24 
inches long by 9 inches deep, The small size of the cists was 
assumed by their discoverers to be proof of the existence of 2 race 
of dwarfs, and the belief gained ready credence and exists to the 
present day in the minds of afew. In many cases the skeletons of 
the supposed dwarfs proved to be those of children, while, as pointed 
out by Jones and Thomas, the skeletons of the adults found in the 
cists had been deprived of flesh, a common Indian mortuary custom, 
and then disjointed, when the bones of an adult could be packed 
into a very small space. 

A race of dwarfs has also been popularly ascribed to the clifi- 
dweller region of New Mexico and Arizona, partly owing to the 
finding of shriveled and shrunken mummies of children, too hastily 
assumed to be those of dwarfs, and partly owing to the discovery 
of small apartments in the cliff dwellings, of the nature of cubby- 
holes for the storage of property, the entrances to which were too 
small to permit the passage, erect, of an ordinary man; hence, in the 
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mind of the discoverers, they must have been used by dwarfs. The 
Pueblo peoples are, indeed, of relatively small stature, but they are 
as far from being dwarfs as other Indians from being giants.’ 

The myth of the diseovery of giant skeletons perennial in news- 
papers, is revived at times by the finding of huge fossil mammalian 
remains of ancient epochs, erroncously supposed by the ignorant to 
be human; atothers by the discovery of buried skeletons the bones 
of which have in the course of time become separated so as to give 
the impression of beings of unusual height. There was considerable 
diversity of stature among Indian tribes, some, as the Pueblos, being 
of rather small size, while among the tribes of the lower Colorado 
and the Plains were many men of unusual size, Now and then, too, 
as among other peoples, a man is found who is a real giant among 
his kind; askeleton was exhumed in West Virginia which measured 
714 feet in length and 19 inches across the shoulders, 

Mound-builders and Cfiff-dwellers,—The belief was formerly 
held by many that the mound-builders of the Mississippi valley and 
the cliff-dwellers of the southwestern border were racially distinct 
from the Indians or had reached a superior degree of culture, The 
more thoroughly the mounds and cliff ruins have been explored and 
the more carefully the artifacts, customs, and culture status of these 
ancient peoples are studied, the more apparent 3s it that their attain- 
ments were nowise superior to those of the later Indian. There is 
no evidence incompatible with the theory that the builders of the 
mounds and the dwellers in the cliffs are the ancestors of the tribes 
now or recently in possession of the same regions. 

Stelidity and Taciturmty. —'The idea of the Indian, once popu- 
lar, suggests a taciturn and stolid character who smoked his pipe 
in silence and stalked reserved and dignified among his fellows. 
Unquestionably the Indian of the Atlantic slope differed in many 
respects from his kinsmen farther west; it may be that the forest 
Indian of the north and east imbibed something of the spirit of the 
primeval woods which, deep and gloomy, overspread much of his 
repion, If so, he has no counterpart in the regions west of the 


For detatls respecting the dwaris of Tennessee see Haywood, Vefura! and Alvorig- 
imal ffistery of Forumer, 123; and Jones, Aatigwities of Trmuessee, 10, 1876. 
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Mississippi. On occasions of ceremony and religion the western 
Indian can be both dignified and solemn, as befits the occasion, but 
his nature, if not as bright and sunny as that of the Polynesian, 1s at 
least as far removed from moroseness as his disposition is from taci- 
tumity. The Indian of the present day has a fair sense of humor 
and is by no means a stranger to jest, laughter, and even repartee, 
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The American Nation; A History. Volume Ff, Basis of American 
History, rgo0-ro00. By Lavincston Farraxp, A.M., M. D., 
Professor of Anthropology, Columbia University. New York and 
London: Harper Brothers, 1904. 8°, 303 pages, 1 pl, ro maps. 
The American nation as a political unit merely is a subject casily 

compassed by the historian, since its foundation lies not only within the 
period of written history, but within the narrow limits of discovery and 
colonization. But he who would venture to treat the national history in 
its fuller significance must carry his researches beyond the limits of the 
Columbian period and over a vast range of subject-matter ; he must con- 
sider the maces and cultures of the Old Worid and their far-reaching in- 
fluence in the New; he must have an intimate acquaintance with the New 
World, giving due attention to its configuration, its climate, and its 
resources, and must build up the background of his picture with the his- 
tory of the American race. These are the elements that, in the view of 
Dr Farrand, constitute the basis of the history of the American nation. 
‘The time may or may not have come for an adequate presentation of this 
history ; the point of view may not yet be sufficiently remote for com- 
prehensive vision, and the knowledge of the field and its complex phe- 
nomena may not be sufficiently complete; but our author has ventured 
on the task, and the future must determine the wisdom of the under- 
taking and the degree of his success. 

In the earlier chapters the author depicts in a simple and effective 
manner the physical features of the continent, characterizing the areas 
fitted for human occupancy and pointing out the bearing of the mountain 
masses, the deserts, and nvers on the distribution of populations. He 
shows how the invading race advanced to the conquest of the fertile 
valleys and the prairies, and how the aborigines were pished imland 
along the waterways, across the passes, and over the portages, until the 
great habitable areas were almost completely wrested from their grasp. 
The special areas that had nurtured the native communities and developed 
their peculiar culture now became the focal centers for the development 
of the new people and the new culture. Dr Farrand summarizes the 
characteristics of the great areas of human activity, and enumerates 
(touching all too lightly on the mineral kingdom) the resources which, 
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under the simple regime of the Indian, gave him an impulse toward civil- 
ization, and which in the stronger grasp of the white race created a new 
empire almost within the limit ofa lifetime. Having covered this much 
of the ground, the author takes up the story of the native tribes as an 
essential part of the national history. 

Chapter 5 is devoted to a consideration of the very important ques- 
tion of the antiquity of man in what is uow the domain of the American 
nation. ‘The geological evidence is dismissed with a few short para- 
graphs, leaving the impression that as yet little satisfactary proof of great 
antiquity has been found. Facts relied on when investigations began a 
few years ago ‘as fully establishing the existence of conditions of oecu- 
pancy and culture parallel with those of Europe, have more recently 
been given different and much simpler interpretations, Finds of artifacts 
in Glacial gravels are too few and too imperfectly attested to carry con- 
viction to the conservative student, and it is pointed out that caves which 
have for untold centuries offered free shelter to the tribes that have come 
and gone, yield no trace of occupancy by others than the Indian tribes 
as known to us. [It is justly considered, however, that the continent 
must have been occupied for thousands of years, the well-authenticated 
traces extending far back toward the period that witnessed the final 
retreat of the Glacial ice beyond the northern limits of the Great Lakes. 
The mound builders and the cliff dwellers, about whom much misconcep- 
tion and error have insisted on clustering, are relegated to their proper 
place in the simple history of Indian ocewpancy. In the light of the 
straightforward and judicious interpretations presented by Dr Farrand, 
the cobwebs of early misinterpretation are swept completely away. 

In Chapter 6 a comprehensive glance is taken of the North Ameri- 
can aborigines for the period beginning with 1500 and ending with rgco 
—the period during which they have been under the observation of our 
own race. ‘The first requisite in this presentation is a classification of the 
extensive and complex phenomena involved, and it is pointed out that 
four groupings of the tribes are possible: by physical characters, by lan- 
guages, by geographical areas, and by culture groups. ‘The physical char- 
acters are varied and pronounced, but dificult to formulate in such ways 
as to serve as a basis for treatment. The grouping by languages is re- 
garded as the most satisfactory for scientific discussion, but the tribes 
north of Mexico present such a wonderful diversity of tongues that fifty- 
seven distinct linguistic groups or families are recognized, making impos- 
sible a brief and comprehensive treatment on this basis. 

It is believed by Dr Farrand that a grouping by geographical areas 
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is the most satisfactory for his purpose, the areas being such as have, partly 
at feast, through their peculiar characteristics of conformation and resour- 
ces, led to the development of somewhat decidedly distinctive phases of 
culture, By this method the number of groups may be large or small as 
the treatment demands, Seven are considered sufficient for the author's 
purpose, and are as follows; (1) the Eskimo; (2) the tribes of the North 
Pacific coast: (3) the tribes of the Mackenzie river basin and the high 
plateaus; (4) the tribes of the Columbia river and California ; (5) the 
tribes of the Great Plains; (6) the tribes of the eastern woodlands; and 
(7) the tnbes of the Southwest and Mexico. The Eskimo occupy the 
northern shoreline of the continent from Hering sea to Greeniand, and 
Originally, it is surmised, extended south inte New England. They are 
a people widely separated from the Indian in physical and mental char- 
acters, whose origin is not determined, but whose adjustment to the Arctic 
environment and unique resultant culture are among the most interesting 
and instructive lessons of aboriginal America. Contrasting strongly with 
the Eskimo, and presenting physical and cultural characters hardly less re- 
markable, are the tribes of the Northwest coast. ‘The third group, assem- 
bled im the great northern inland region, connects with the Eskimo on 
the north and extends from the coast ranges on the west to Hudson bay 
on the east; while the fourth cecupies the basin of Columbia river and the 
numerous minor valleys opening out to the Pacific in Oregon and California, 
The fifth group comprises the great warrior-hunter tribes of the inland 
plains, of which the Siowx are taken as the type; the sixth, the formerly 
powerful and strongly contrasting Iroquoian and Algonquian groups of the 
tastern woodland northand south, with whichthe English and French colon- 
ists had chiefly to deal; and the seventh, the many tribes of the Southwest 
and Mexico, presenting numerous physical types and greatly diversified 
cultures, Of the three hundred or more tribes thus passed under review, 
few could even be mentioned and fewer described by Dr Farrand with 
any degree of fulness in the brief space allotted ; but the perusal of these 
chapters will give the reader an excellent notion of the people asa whole, 
and of the groups as assembled in the great specialization areas of the 
northern portions of the continent. 

The chapters treating of the social organization of the tribes ; houses, 
house life, and food quest; industrial life and warfare ; religion, mythol- 
ogy, and art; and the character and future of the Indians, which follow, 
are excellent summaries of these subjects ; and the final chapter, a critical 
essay on authorities, will prove to be of high value to the student. 

Not without shortcomings such as necessarily result from the crowd- 
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ing of a vast subject within narrow limits (the faults of omission), this 
work is charmingly simple, direct, and comprehensive. The reader is 
not led into troublesome mazes of speculation, nor is he asked to skate on 
the thin ice of preconceived notions; the work must therefore prove a 
boon to schools and to the general public, which have too long been at 
the mercy of the hobby-rider and the sensation-monger. It is conserva- 
tive and refreshingly healthy in tone throughout. ‘The publishers will be 
fortunate if the other volumes of the composite work to which this one 
belongs reach an equal standard of excellence. 
W. H. Hotwes 


An Outline of the Theory of Organic Evolution, with a Description of 
some of the Phenomena which it Lxplains, By Mavnanp M. Mer- 
cat. New York: The Macmillan Company. t904. 8°, xxii, 
zo4 pages, illustrated. 

This book, as the author says, is not intended for biologists, but for 
laymen, and especially for such as are somewhat young either in years ar 
inscience. But many a biologist could doubtless refresh his memory, 
dimmed by long special researches, by scanning its attractive pages, and 
especially its profuse and well-selected illustrations. It covers the entire 
field of organic nature, and the examples are drawn as well from plants as 
from animals. The author, although he says that he believes ** that all 
nature is controlled by an intelligent Providence,"’ is a thoroughgoing 
evolutionist. He is also open-minded, and accepts all the evidence from 
whatever source. For example, he gives some excellent illustrations of 
sexual selection, which some eminent evolutionists affect to discredit. 

If the book were exclusively devoted to biology in the narrower sense 
of dealing with plants and the lower animals, it could not be expected 
that the Amertcan Anthropologist would give space to it, however meri- 
torious, but the author has not stopped with animals in the ordinary 
sense. He has devoted a chapter to the evolution of man. In this he 
Says: 

‘‘Study of human anatomy shows mankind to be probably a single 
species, belonging to the Primates, a group of the Mammalia, including, 
besides man, the lemurs and the apes and monkeys of the eastern and 
western hemispheres. Man is most related to the Siwy, the tailless 
apes of Asia and Africa, including the gibbon, the orang, the chimpanzee, 
and the gorilla. lt is usual to place humankind in a distinct family of 
Primates, Hominid. It is now the gencral consensus of opinion that we 
should recognize but a single species and distinguish as subspecies the 
several races of men."' 
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In support of these views he gives the well-known figures of Huxley 
showing the skeletons of man and the four anthropoid apes, and also the 
remarkable series of embryos arranged by Haeckel to show the phylogeny 
and ontogeny of man, This series first appeared in Haeckel's Anthro- 
pogente, 1874, pl v. It has been copied many times, and our author, 
who does not seem to be acquainted with Haeckel's work, borrowed it 
from Romanes (Dernuia and affer Darwin, pp. 152-153)- 

The general reflections in which the author indulges growing out of 
these and other facts adduced in favor of human evolution, show a strong 
courdinating power and a broad view of his subject. ‘The réle of the 
higher mind is clearly grasped, and its bearing on the future of evolution, 
both favorable and unfavorable, is well set forth, Perhaps he somewhat 
exaggerates the tendency of civilization to preserve the biologically unfit, 
but he may be pardoned, for this is a favorite theme of modern biological 
philosophers, many of whom are so carried away by it that they Jose all 
sense of perspective and become wholly pessimistic. Not so our author, 
although he sounds the note of warning. But he sees, as many do not, 
that intelligence exempts mankind for the most part from the principle of 
selection, and enables him to control and transform his environment, in- 
stead of being controlled and transformed by it. ‘We can,"’ he says 
‘'to a considerable extent, control our own evolution. The lower ant- 
malscannot do so. They lack the intelligence which gives us this power."’ 
But he seems to share with Galton, Ribot, and others the faith that what- 
ever progress is to be brought about through intelligence must consist in 
some sort of rational stirpiculture or ‘‘ eugenics,"" and be exclusively 
physiological, The idea of a strictly social evolution, as distinguished 
from biological evolution, seems to be outside the range of his studies. 

Lester F. Warp. 


An Jutroduction te the Zicory of Mental and Secial Measurements. By 
Epwarp 1. THornpike. New York: The Science Press. 1904- 
8°, xii, 270 pages. 

The author claims this book to be a statement of the first principles 
and tules of procedure in the treatment of statistical data, to serve as a 
handbook for the students of all sciences using statistical material. Yet it 
is obvious, on looking into the special methods discussed, that the treatise 
is expressly for the students of education and psychology. ‘The apparent 
design of the work is to present methods of procedure based on mathe- 
matical conceptions with the mathematics left out, the author himself 
being fully conscious of the awkwardness of his position. Since methods 
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of handling statistics for variable phenomena are of special interest to 
physical anthropology, an application of methods to similar conditions 
in other fields of investigation will always deserve attention. All statis- 
tical work in variation proceeds on the assumption that variation is the 
result of a large number of independent causes working independently, 
the probabilities of their acting and not acting being equal, Such a con- 
dition gives a distribution of cases expressed by the binomial formula. 
Whenever it can be established that anatomical measurements for a 
homogeneous people follow the same law, mathematics will be of great 
service and new fields of research will present themselves. Physical 
anthropology has firmly established itself by empirically demonstrating 
the correspondence between the observed facts and this mathematical ¢x- 
pression. However, the great obstacle to research has been the general 
ignorance of mathematics on the part of the workers, self-justified by 
traditions against the use of its methods. 

While the psychologists have been using the same mathematical 
methods, they have not yet demonstrated in the same rough fashion the 
correspondence between their data and the binomial formula, or the more 
general expression of the exponential formula. The author devotes 
much space to the presentation of types of distribution obtained in the 
various kinds of data to give the student some idea of the basis for the 
assumption of the applicability of the mathematical formulas that hold for 
the conditions of a single type of distribution. This is commendable 
and safe ground, but merely tates observations. The critical reader of 
the book must feel that the advice of the author to regard every distribu- 
tion as being of the symmetrical type unless there is good for not 
doing so would rule out the remainder of the book, since, as far as can be 
judged by eye, the majority of the plotted distributions show asymmetrical 
tendencies. This will doubtless serve the good purpose of making the 
student duly cautious in the use of the method. ‘The weakness of the 
author's position isin his failure to give a satisfactory basis for the determi- 
nation of asymmetry. The question of the type of distribution would 
have come to something more definite If the relation between the higher 
powers of the deviations and the type of distribution had been discussed. 
As it is, the whole preliminary discussion fails to suggest a way out of 
seemingly hopeless diversity of forms of distribution. 

The book must be estimated as an exposition of established methods 
rather than asa contribution to the knowledge of the subject. To this 
end the author has chosen a few main points and treated them at length. 
The illustrative examples ore original, and although sometimes a little 
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strained seem to serve their purpose: ¢. g., John’s Christmas money, 
the relative probability of his receiving a dollar from different sources, is 
carried through the entire chapter on the cause of variability. 

Some useful adaptations of principles are worked out by the author as 
special methods of procedure in psychological research: #. ¢., the trans- 
mutation of relative measures into those of quantity, ‘The author's discus- 
sion of the zero point of a series seems unnecessarily confusing ; in this as 
in several other Instances he gives the reader the impression that he is in 
too great haste to get to the end, ‘The standard deviation is represented 
in the exponential formula by ~ and in the text by #; as this occurs on 
the same page without explanation it will confuse the student, The dis- 
tinction between the mode.and the average is dwelt upon at length, but 
it would have been more emphatic if a brief mathematical demonstration 
had been added. In the treatment of accuracy of measurements the 
student should have been given the simple formula for the correction of 
the standard deviation. ‘These are some of the instances in which the 
author's fear of mathematics led him to eliminate matter that is really 
useful to the reader even though he must take its verity on faith. 

The appearance of the book is an encouraging sign that psychology 
may be about to begin substantial advance in one important part of its 
field. Asa text book for a preparatory course to psychological investiga- 
tion it has many points of excellence, but the author's hope that it will be 
of great service to the unmathematical reader is not well grounded, for 
it is the experience of the reviewer that even such a presentation reaches 
only the mathematically inclined. CLARK WIHISSLER. 


Notes darchéologie préhistorigue. — Nos ancitres primitifs. Par <A, 
Dorwseav. Preface par le Docteur Capitan, Paris: Librarie C. 
Clavreuil. 1905. 8°, zo2-pages, 109 figures. 

This volume is very well characterized by the author in the dedication 
as “‘a work of popularization '’: and again by Dr Capitan in the preface 
as ‘a concise résumé of the history of our primitive ancestors.’' ‘Turn- 
ing to the table of contents, the history is found to be limited to the chap- 
ters dealing with the ages of stone. Such.a work marks a timely step in 
the right direction. The domain of prehistoric archeology is a broad one. 
The period of pioneering has therefore of necessity been long. But there 
comes a time in the development of a science, ag in that of a country, 
when the trail should give place to the highway. There are those who 
will always prefer the trail, Let them still wander to their heart's con- 
tent through the wilderness. ‘Their course leads by way of the numerous 
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publications of museums, socictics, academies, etc.; of scientific journals, 
government reports, books of travel, as well as works on special topics. 
But that way is too laborious for the great majority whose means of com- 
munication should be as easy and direct as possible, and who may choose 
to be personally conducted. In that case, Doigneau is recommended as 
their guide. He knows the field and has supplemented his text by 
copious references to the orig:nal sources of information. 

In archeology it is necessary to know the when as well as the what 
and the where; hence the importance of chronological classification. In 
prehistoric archeology the chronology is of necessity relative rather than 
absolute. ‘The author offers nothing new in the way of classification, his 
outline agreeing practically with that made by Gabriel de Mortillet’ more 
than ten years ago. ‘The stone age is divided into three periods: (1) 
eolithic, (2) paleolithic, and (3) neolithic. It is well known that to Sir 
John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) belongs the credit of first employing the 
terms paleolithic and neolithic, As to the name colithic, the author 
leaves one to infer (p. 36) that itwas introduced by G. de Mortillet, 
Dr A. Rutot" of Brussels also believes him to have been the first to pro- 
pose that name to designate a primitive industry antedating the paleo- 
lithic: In the opinion of the reviewer, and as stated by him in a paper 
written last year but not yet published, the priority belongs to Mr J, 
Allen Brown, late fellow of the Geological Society of London, who made 
use of the term “‘eolithic in a communication’ read before the Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland on March &th, 1892, 
whereas de Mortillet submitted his ‘* Classification palethnologique'' to 
the Paris Society of Anthropology on December 6, 1894.4 

The eolithic period of Doigneau, like that of de Mortillet, is placed 
wholly in the Tertiary. The paleolithic is referred to the early Quater- 
nary and the neolithic to the Recent; On the other hand Ruror has 
recently shown that the colithic is by no means confined to the Tertiary 
—Reutelian, Reutelo-Mesvinian, and Mesvinian industries all oocur- 
ting in the lower Quaternary. In regard to the subdivisions of the 
paleolithic period, the author docs not stem to share the opinion of 
Professor Hoermes* and others that the Chellean, Acheulian, and 

‘ Classification palethnologique, Jill, Sec. a antke. de Paris, 1894. p. 616, 

WLe prébitorique dans [Europe centrale, ete. £otraif dw CR. dn Congr, 
ard, ef a hint, Dinant, 1909, p. 244. 

'On the continuity of the paleolithic ami neolithic periods. f-. A. F, XX1I, 93. 

4 Page 616-of the Bulletins. 

© Moris Hoermes, Der difwial’ Mensch tn Ewrah, Brauntchweig, Friedrich Vieweg 
und Sohn, 1903 (reviewed in doveriven Antirepaingist, N,S., 1903, V, 695): 
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Mousterian epochs are but phases of one and the same industry. Yet 
he goes so far as to admit that: the Acheulian cannot be considered as 
constituting a veritable epoch. [tis at the same time the end of the 
Chellean and the beginning of the Mousterian, a passage from the one to 
the other, and tarking a relatively short period of time. The Solutrean 
isalso looked upon asa transition epoch. A good deal of space is given to 
the closing epoch of the paleolithic. period which was marked by a real 
passion for art. Indeed the Magdalenian epoch may well be called the 
Phidian age of prehistoric times. Records have been preserved of each 
successive step from sculpture in the round, through high-relict and low- 
relief to delicate engraving. Color was sometimes combined with engrav- 
ing, as in the remarkable frescoes which adorn the cavern walls of Fond- 
de-Gaume, near Les Eyzies. Curious markings suggestive of a halter on 
some of the figures of horses from the cavern walls of Combarelles, also 
near Les Eyzies, have led to the question of domestication of animals 
during the paleolithic period. Doigneau does not believe the evidence 
sufficient to demonstrate that any animal had become domesticated previous 
to the arrival of the neolithic peoples in Europe. 

The closing chapter deals with the neolithic period ; the hiatus, sup- 
posed by some to separate it from the paleolithic, the author believes to 
be non-existent. In support of this view he marshals the evidence 
furnished by the researches of de Mortillet at Ja Tourasse ( Haute- 
Garonne), Piette at Mas d'Azil (Ariége), Salmon and Capitan at Cam- 
pigny (Seine-Inférieure), and d'Ault du Mesnil in the valley of the 
Somme. The Tourassian is a transition epoch. ‘The Campignian epoch 
ig characterized by the survival of a few ancient types, such as scrapers, 
double scrapers, and gravers, and the appearance of two new types; the 
paring-knife and the pick. Nowhere was there the slightest evidence of 
an attempt at polishing the stone implements. ‘This was reserved for the 
following epoch, the so-called Robenhausian. 

The story as told by Doigneau is attractive throughout. The ex- 
cellent figures are, happily, almost exclusively of specimens in his own 
collection. ‘The references, though mumerous, are wholly confined to 
French authors or French translations of foreign authors, with the excep- 
tion of citations from a few classical writers —a limitation perhaps more 
apparent than real when the scope of the work is taken into consideration. 
A few typographical errors are noted, among which may possibly be 
classed the statement that Pithecanthropus was found meer Java. 

Georce Grant MacCurpy. 
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Personal Names of Indians of New Jersey ; Being a list of Stx Hundrest 
and Fifty such Names, Gleaned mostly from fadian deeds of the Seven- 
teenth Century, By Wituiam Newson, Paterson, N. J.; The 
Paterson History Ciub. tgoq. $°, 83 pages. 

The title of this book sufficiently explains itself. The author, who 
has already given us a work on the “ Indians of New Jersey,"’ states in the 
preface that the nucleus of the present compilation appeared in the Amer- 
ican Anthropologist for January, 1902, and that the interest manifested 
in that publication has led him to extend the list to its present proportions. 
‘Tt is believed that no such list of aboriginal personal names, principally 
of the seventeenth century, has ever been published before,"" It 13 4 
laborious and valuable work, conscientiously performed, of use alike to 
the historian, philologist, and ethnologist, particularly in connection 
with the old Lenape or Delaware tribe. Its usefulness will increase with 
acquaintance, and it would be well if we could have more such compila- 
tions on which to draw for material. James Mooney. 


The Mythology of the Wichita, Collected under the Auspices of the Car- 
negit dnstitution of Washington. By Georce A. Dorsey, Curator of 
Anthropology, Field Columbian Museum, Washington: Published 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1904, (Publication 
No. 21.) 8°, 351 pages. 

This and the companion volume by the same author, 7raatrons of the 
Arizara (Publication No. 17) are the most recent fruits of a study of the 
Caddoan tribes begun several years ago by Dr Dorsey for the Field Co- 
lumbian Museum and continued under an allotment from the Carnegie 
Institution. ‘The Wichita area southern branch, asthe Arikara are a north- 
em branch, of the Pawnee proper, all three tribes speaking the same 
language with dialectic variations, and being primarily sedentary and 
agricultural in habit as distinguished from the roving, hunting tribes by 
which they were formerly surrounded. The Wichita of today, now settled 
on individual allotments in southwestern Oklahoma, are all that are left 
of three formerly distinct tribes speaking the same language, viz., Wichita 
proper, Waco, and Tawaconi, with the Kichai, of distinct but cognate 
language, The Wichita proper when first known had their villages on 
the upper waters of Red river, about Wichita falls and in the Wichita 
mountains, while the other two bands lived farther south, and the Kichai 
farther east, in Texas. One hundred years ago the four tribes numbered 
together at least 2,500, the Wichita proper being estimated at goo men. 
In 1874 they numbered together 671 souls; in 1885 they had dwindled 
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10.448 and in 1903 to 338,:2 decrease of one-half in thirty years. Their 
fate is the common fate of the western tribes and emphasizes the necessity 
of energetic held work while opportunity remains. On the field result of 
the next ten years depends the final position of American ethnology. 

In the valuable introductory sketch the earliest date noted is that of 
the Dragoon expedition to the North Fork village in 1834. The docu- 
mentary French history of the tribe goes back at least to 1720, The 
Rush Springs date given is a misprint for 1852. Only the Wichita 
proper lived at North Fork; the other bands came up from Texas in 
1650. 

An interesting account follows of the peculiar tattooing, from which 
the tribe derived the old name of Pani Piqué. Their unique grass houses 
and arbors are described in detail, and attention is given to their name 
system, childbirth, war, marriage and mourning customs, all of which are 
dominated by the religious idea, the religion itself being described as a 
star cult, as is also that of the Pawnee. ‘The Sun, Moon, and Morning 
Star appear to be the most prominent divinities, the Moon presiding 
especially over the destinies of the women. ‘Time, from the creation to 
the death of all things, is divided into four eras. We are now in the 
fourth or era. of decline, after which there will be a renewal by the star 
gods and another cycle of four eras will begin. Notwithstanding the 
commonly accepted opinion that the Pawnee and Wichita are a part of 
the Caddoan stock of the timber region of Louisiana and eastern Texas, 
both Dr Dorsey and Miss Alice C, Fletcher have independently arrived at 
the same conclusion, from a study of their cults, that the true ancient 
home of these tribes was in the open country of the plains or the desert 
southwest. 

Sixty myths are given, including variants, Several of the variants 
might well have been omitted, being simply fragmentary renderings of 
the more complete myth:as told by a better story-teller. In the shorter 
tales the Coyote, as ustal on the Plains, appears as a trickster, usually 
coming to grief in the end by his. impatience and mercenary desire. 
“He would always do something wrong and let the power éscape him." 
In ‘The Coyote and His Magic Shield and Arrows '' we are introduced 
to some wonderful arrows which talk among themselves and go out every 
day hunting while their master remains at home. ‘'* Finally all his arrows 
came in, each carrying a whole buffalo." But all this was a long time 
‘ago. In * The Seven Brothers and the Woman,'’ “when she tossed 
the double-ball she went with it up in the air’’ to escape her pursuer, 
This story, which accounts for the origin of the Pleiades, has a close 
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parallel among the Kiowa, ‘he incident of smearmg an imseen night 
visitor with ashes occurs in some myth of nearly every tribe from the 
Eskimo to the isthmus, being usually told to account tor the spots on the 
moan. The main incident in '' The Woman who Married a Star” is 
also paralleled in probably all the Plains mythologics. 

Other coincidences with the universal body of Indian myth are con- 
stantly cropping out in these Wichita tales and may be accepted as the 
natural outcome of the workings of the primitive mind under similar 
circumstances, but occasionally we find parallels which seem unaccount- 
able except on the theory of actual contact by wibes. or individuals. 
Asan instance take ‘The Man who Went to Spirit Land."’ His wife 
has died and he goes night after night to mourn at her grave. The spirit 
of a former friend appears and tells him how he may bring back the 
woman from the land of the dead. The spirit gives him four mud balls 
and instructs him how to use them. 

‘« His friend touched his eyes and he found himself in another world, 
till with his friend.. Around him, as far as his eye could see, he saw 
lodges. ‘They entered the homes of the dead, and finally came to the 
place where the dance’ was, and there the dead man left his friend, “The 
live man saw his wife dancing, and as she came around he threw one of 
the mud balls at her and hit her, as he had been tol to do, She went 
around the pole that they were dancing around and when she came around 
again he threw another mud ball at her and hit her again, Every time she 
came around he threw at her, until he had thrown the last ball. Then she 
left the dance and went off to her home, and the live man followed her."' 

In the story of ** The Daughter of the Sun,” in the present re- 
viewer's Aptis of the Cherokee in the 19th Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, i902, sevetl messengers set out for the Spirit World ta lrmg 
back the soul of the daughter of the Sun, carrying with them seven 
magic rods: ‘‘ "They took the reds and a large box and traveled seven 
days to the west until they came tothe Darkening Land. ‘There were a 
great many people there, and they were having a dance just as if they 
were at home in the settlement. The young woman was in the outside 
circle, and as she swung around to-where the seven men were standing, 
one struck her with his rod and she tuned her head and saw him. Asshe 
came around the second time another touched her with his rod, and then 
another and another, until at the seventh round she fell out of the ring, 
and they put her into the box and closed the lid fast," 

Several songs are given with musical notation by Mr Frederic R. 
Burton. The last thirty-five pages are devoted to abstracts of the 
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myths, thus affording convenient basis for comparison. The language 
throughout is simple and in accord with Indian expression, and each In- 
dian assistant is given full credit. 

With so much that is good it is regrettable that we have not more, 
particularly in the way of notes and glossary. It has been well said that 
the purpose of a museum is to illustrate a series of labels. In a similar 
manner a main purpose of a myth collection is to [llustrate custom, ritual, 
and language. Almost every one of these myths contains reference to 
some custom or ceremony of which the layman would wish to know more, 
while an analytic vocabulary of the Indian terms would give a deeper 
meaning to the myths themselves and add.a philologic value to this revela- 
tion of a most interesting people. James Mooney. 


Vier Lustspiele (Der fransastsca -preussisthe Krieg — ich gratufiere ¢ — 
Grosse Wahl! schafft grosse Qual— Fin Liebesirief). Von KOSTA 
‘Taxovic, Cbersetet wid fiir die deutsche Bihne bearbeitet von 
De Fermenicn S. Keavss, (Bibliothek ansgewihlter serbischer 
‘Meisterwerke, Hand 1V). Leipzig: Deutsche Verlagsaktien Gesell- 
schaft. ige4. 122°, xvi, 182 pages. 

In the fourth volume of the Library of Servian Masterworks, which 
Dr Krauss is now editing, he Introduces us to another talented young 
author who, although prematurely cut off just when life was most full of 
promise, has left such impress upon the literature of his people that his 
dramas are still the favorites of the Servian stage thirty years after his 
death. 

Kosta Trifkovit was born of Servian parents at Neusatz, southern 
Hungary, in 1843, and after the usual school period and a shart experi- 
ence in sealaring life, he betook himself to law and literature while hold- 
ing a smal) governmental clerkship at Budapest. Hs literary efforts 
were directed chiefly to the building up of a national Servian stage at 
Neusatz to rival that of Belgrade. With capacity for doing two years’ 
work in one, and an equipment of five languages, he worked untiringly 
until stricken by a fever which finally resulted in his untimely death in 
1875 at the age of thirty-two. In four short years of production he hac 
brought out seven original dramas, arranged ten others from the German 
and French, and written two important works of fiction and an autobio- 
graphy, besides critiques and numerous shorter articles which were pub- 
lished in a journal which he had founded. 

The four specimen comedies are filled with sparkling wit and catchy 
verses, and a succession of bewilderingly comic situations which finally 
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disentangle themselves, so that all ends well at last, a5 a ood story 
should. ‘There are frequent appeals to Servian patriotism, and reference 
to several interesting national customs such as the New Year celebration 
and the betrothal feast, It is to be hoped that the translator may suc- 
ceed in his efforts to bring such excellent work to a wider circle of acquain- 
tance. James Mooney. 


Anthrapophyteia : fadrbiicher fiir Fothlartstische Erhebungen und Sor- 
sehungen sur Entwicklungsgeschichte der westhlechifichen Morat, 
[Yearbooks for Folklore Collections and Investigations relating to the 
Historical Development of the Sexual Code.] Herausgegeben von 
Dr Fereprica $. Kraves. Band I. Siidslavische Volkstiberliefrrung- 
en, die sich auf den Geachlechtsverkebr beziehen. J. Erzahlungen, 
gesammelt, verdeutscht und erliutert von Dr Friedrich 5S. Krauss. 
Leipzig: Deutsche Aktien-Gesellschaft, 1904. $°, xxii, 570 pages. 
This remarkable production of the distinguished South Slavic ethnolo- 

gist is the first volume of an investigation of the sexual folklore of the 

Balkan provinces, of which a preliminary publication appeared in Aryptadia 

(Paris) some yearsago. The volume is dedicated to Dr Franz Boas of 

New York, who, in a brief introductory letter, points out the importance, 

to the student of European anthropology, of a knowledge of present con- 

ditions, as well as of vanished and vanishing customs. 

The work, which is printed in numbered copies for the use of students 
only, embodies the result of a patient investigation of an important but 
peculiarly difficult and ungrateful subject along the border-line between 
primitive anthropology and modern civilization, From the nature of the 
subject itis impossible to go into detail, but it may be said briefly that 
every phase receives careful attention, from remains of ancient phallicism 
to the popular proverb, Special topics treated in this connection are 
supernatural conception, personal and place names, sexual teaching, 
betrothal and marriage customs, sexual hospitality, the jar prime nactis, 
erotic tattooing, perversions, and modern prostitution. Most of the ma- 
terial is given in the form of short narrative descriptions in the various 
Slavic provincial dialects, with German translation and notes- 

‘There is one curious Bosnian myth of a woman who becomes pregnant 
and a mother from having eaten the unconsumed heart of a sinner whose 
body had been given to the flames. As the manifold sins have been 
burned away with the body, leaving the heart in its original purity, the 
child grows up to be a saint, The primitive idea of the sun or moon as 
the fertilizer survives in the belief that a young woman may become preg- 
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nant by sleeping naked under the light of the full moon or by walking 
naked at noon of asunny day through a field of growing grain. ‘The 
children of such conception can see spirits. “The right of the first night 
is still but a thing of yesterday, particularly in the provinces most recently 
emancipated from Turkish misrule, and was even made a claim by the 
landed proprietor upon his impoverished debtor, while the essentially 
primitive custom of sexual hospitality seems hardly yet to be obsolete in 
the Balkan provinces. 

‘The deep pervading bestiality of thought and act made manifest in 
these relations is certainly without parallel in any other civilized country. 
It must be remembered that the book does not deal with the aberrant im- 
pulse of a decadent aristocracy, 4 degenerate city slum community, oF of 
a miscellaneous gathering of the refuse of the earth at some shipping port 
or remote frontier outpost. It deals with the everyday things of a whole 
population made up almost entirely of farmers and herdsmen remote from 
large cities and their temptations. Moreover, the author expressly states 
that he is not laying bare secret filthiness, such as exists to some extent 
in every large commumity, but is putting on record “‘ only what the peo- 
ple are accustomed to relate in full publicity and wsvally also without 
concern in the presence of children, young girls, and women."' 

We cannot regard all that is here simply as a part of an arrested 
primitive development, and we have too much faith in our own stock to 
believe that all of it is properly European. Much of it appears to be due 
to actual racial degeneration, the result of the steady brutalization of 
centuries of subjection to an Asiatic barbarism which makes the harem, 
the eunuch, and the mute the cornerstones of its social system. Indeed, 
some of the customs noted are directly stated to be an inheritance from such 
Moslem warfareas the Kurds are still inflicting on the Christian provinces 
of Asia, while others were enforced at the demand of local Turkish 
officials: The question is of practical interest in view of the fact that of 
more than So0,coo immigrants now arriving annually in the United 
States a large and increasing percentage is from southwestern Europe, 
and the supply area, which in 1882 centered at Paris, in 1902 had its 
center at Constantinople. 

The work has a distinct philologic value as a repository of the dia- 
lectic forms of Servia, Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and neigh- 
boring provinces. Among the well-known collaborators whose names 
appear on the title-page are fr Thomas Achelis, Bremen ; Dr [wan Bloch, 
Berlin; Dr Franz Boas, New York; Dr Anton Hermann, Budapest ; Dr 
Bernhard Herrmann Obst, Leipzig; Dr Giuseppe Pitré, Palermo ; Dr Isak 
Robinsohn, Vienna. James Mooney. 
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Beitrdge mer Lehre vou den Geschiechis-Onterschieden. Von Dr P. J. 
Mons in Leipzig. Heft 1. Geschlecit und Kranthet. Fp. 39: 
Heft. u. Geschlechéwnd Endartung. Pp. 45. Hefte m-v. Ueber 
die Wtrkungen der Castration, ett v- GeschiccAl und Aopfgrasse. 
Pp. 47 (5 figs.).. Heft vi. Goethe und die Geschlechter, Pp. 30. 
Hefte vu-vin. Geschlechte und Kinderitebe, Pp. 72 (35 figs: )- 

As the title indicates, M&bius's treatment of the subject of sex-differ- 
ence covers a tather wide range, not all of which is of decided interest to 
the anthropologist. The general conclusions of his study of ‘‘sex and 
disease,'"-are, that men sicken and die through their own acts oftener than 
women, the chief causes of their greater mortality being the use of alcohol 
and venereal diseases, and that there exists no reasonable ground for as- 
cribing ta woman a longevity or resistance to disease that is svi yenerts. 
The “innate longevity in woman is a superstition.” Fewer suicides 
occur among women because they lack initiative more, Hf it were not 
for alcohol and venereal diseases men would have less sickness and live 
longer than women, For man the slow-killing diseases are more fatal 
than the plagues so feared by the folk-mind. 

A distinguished American psychologist once observed that he might 
not wish to be “sane according to Lombroso,”’ and for a woman to be 
healthy according to MGbius might lie as far from rational human desire. 
His eye filled with the Va/émensch (here belongs the happy European), 
he recks not of ““ primitive peoples’’ and the like whose study '* adds 
nothing to our knowledge of human evolution." For Mébius man is 
nothing if not absolutely and entirely man, and no woman is healthy if 
sex is not the unvarying center of her being. In his discussion of ** scx 
and degeneration "' he treats the physical and mental aberrancies of sex. 
Man loses, he thinks, in every way by becoming like a woman, while 
woman, apparently, may gain something by being more like aman. The 
causes of sexual degeneration are chiefly bad heredity and alcoholism — 
the former preserves, the latter increases the evil. 

In his: monograph on “+ Castration,"’ after giving 3 historical sketch 
of the subject, MGbius discusses the physical and intellectual effects of this 
form of bodily mutilation on the human organism. ‘The origin of castra- 
Hon Mobius, with Bergmann, sees in the custom of marking captives, who 
were not killed in war or battle, as slaves by depriving them of their 
membrum virile. Observations of castrated men led afterward to similar 
treatment of animals, tame ot in captivity. Very early a religious signifi- 
cance attaching to the sacrifice of the organ in question made castration 
common alike with priest and with victim. Castration for the purpose 
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of making singers is the latest of the series. “The eunuchs of the Sultan 
explain themselves. The general effect of castration in youth is to arrest 
the development of the secondary sexual characters. Popularly speaking, 
‘¢a man becomes more like a woman," but really what happens is that 
he ceases to be more like a man. To this essay a bibliography of §3 
titles is appended. 

The general thesis of MGbius's study of "sex and size of head’’ Is 
that“ the circumference of the head approximately normal in form in- 
creases in general with the intellectual powers."' His investigation of 
the heads of distinguished men is based on the records, Goo in number, 
of Haugk, the hatter, made with the conformatenr, —of women only 5° 
were measured, At pages 26-39 the measurements of 360 more or less 
distinguished men are given, from which it appears that almost all distin- 
guished men are short-headed (brachycephalic),—so, too, with women. 
Mobius holds that the relation between brain and body is not the same in 
the two sexes, for ‘'a normal man, even when he is small, requires at 
least a head of 53 cm. circumference, while a woman gets along quite 
well with 52 cm.,""—in other words, one may be a clever woman with 
srcm., but nota clever man. ‘The thing lies in the brain that makes 
the difference, Sexual as well as racial differences of head go back to 
intellectual differences. 

Mobius’s discussion of ‘Goethe and the sexes'’ is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the great German's sayings, ‘‘ Das Eeeig- lV eibliche sichf 
ung hinan:" © 2s ist ungiaudblich, wie der Umgang der Weber Aerad- 
sieht" From an examination of his declarations in prose and verse he 
comes to the conclusion that the real position of Goethe was about mid- 
way between the two expressions: quoted, It is rather the '' £wig- 
Weidliche,"’ than the Werb/iche that leads us on, the ideal woman, not the 
real one. The famous conclusion of Faust, Mobius thinks, can be inter- 
preted only in light of the fact that Goethe was old and writing 
with tender recollections of youth. In his completer manhood he would 
have selected some other ideal. At this point one feels that he would 
like to hear Goethe demolish, as doubtless he could and would, such 
arguments. 

His monograph on ‘*Sex and love of children”’ exhibits Mobius in 
his réle of resurrector of Gall, the phrenologist, whose organ of *‘ philo- 
progenitiveness’’ he seeks to make function again. In three sections he 
considers love of offspring among animals and men, Gall's doctrine, and 
skull and love of children. For Mobius love of offspring is an innate 
instinct deeply rooted in the organism, and he argues for the location of 
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‘the organ of love of offspring,'' near the ‘* organ of sex-instinct,"' in 
the upper part of the occipital bone, corresponding toa special part of 
the brain. ‘The strong development of this ‘* organ” (it is marked in 
women) indicates love of offspring. With civilization, according to 
Mabius, comes a certain dulling of sex-differences and man takes on even 
some female traits. ‘Thus it happens, perhaps, that there are so many 
men to-day with a large organ of love of offspring,— women with heads 
of the male type are less common. 

While interesting, and representing, doubtless, a certain tendency of 
the present Teutonic mind, these views of sex-problems are fortunately not 
axioms of science. Avexanper F, CHAMBERLAIN. 


Album of Philippine Types; Chrishans anit Mores. By Daxret Foik- 
star. Prepared and Published under the A uspices of the Philippine 
Exposition Board. Manila: 1904. Oblong 4°, Se plates with 
introductory text, 

The subjects for Dr Folkmar's 4/um of Philippine Types were prison- 
ers in Bilibid prison in the year 1903. It is unfortunate to base an 
anthropological study on prison subjects unless it be absolutely necessary. 
Prison cases should everywhere be exceptional and aberrant types, in no 
true sense representative of their race. It may indeed be that many of 
the prisoners now held in the Philippines are political prisoners and not 
degenerate and abnormal to the degree that most criminals would be, 
But it ought not to be difficult to conduct a study like Dr Folkmar's in vil- 
lages where an unselected group might be studied and the normal type 

This preliminary criticism made, we turn. to the examination of Dr 
Folkmar’s Album. Front and side views of each subject are presented, 
made toa uniform scale, measures being one-half the actual. Opposite 
the portraits are printed the anthropometric data regarding the subject 
represented —cight measures and two indices being given. In the same 
table are presented averages of these measures and indices as taken on a 
number of individuals from the same tribe as the subject, who was, in 
each case, chosen a§ approximating the average. The portraits thus 
represent the average of the prison representation of their tnbal groups. 
Unfortunately there are errors in these figures as given, and apparently 
many. Opening at hazard, plate 17 represents @ Cagayan with chest 
measure of 895m. ‘The average of 5 Cagayans was .864; of 15 from 
all provinces .856- One can hardly believe an average subject to be so 
far from these averages and guesses that .8c9 m, was intended. It is 
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also unfortunate that in an Album representing the Christian and Moro 
tribes, portraits were presented of other populations, w/ess the material 
were ample. Thus the Negrito portraits carry no weight, because the 
Negrito material available was too small, Nor was it, as shown by the 
author's own portraits and figures, at all typical: ¢. g., plate 80. 

The portraits are prefaced by several pages of introductory text m 
which the method of procedure is stated and some information given 
regarding the populations represented, Frepenice STARR. 


Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition fo forres Straits. 
vot. ¥: Sociology, Magic, and Religion of the Western Islanders. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1g0qg. Large 8°, xii, 378 pages, 22 
plates, 3 maps. 

The Expedition from Cambridge University to Torres straits was, per- 
haps, the best equipped for work of any ethnographic expedition ever 
made. Under the leadership of Dr Alfred C, Haddon, the party in- 
cluded also Dr Rivers and Messrs Ray, Seligman, and Wilkin. Each 
worker was assigned his particular portion of the investigation. Dr 
Haddon had already been in the region to be explored, studying the 
marine fauna, in 1888 and 1889. ‘The party spent five weeks in the 
Western islands, to which the volume before us is: confined, in 1994. 
The region is of particular interest as it is the frontier between the Papuan 
and Australian culture areas, although the islanders were found to be dis- 
tinctly Papuan. 

The Reports of the Expedition are to form six volumes, as follows: 
I, Physical Anthropology; I, Physiology and Psychology; UI, Lin- 
guistics; IV, Technology; V, Sociology, Magic, and Religion of the 
Western landers; VI, Sociology, Magic, and Religion of the Eastern 
Islanders, All that has $0 far been published are two parts of Volume 
Il, presenting investigations on sense phenomena of these natives, and 
Volume V, which lies before us. The other volumes are in preparation 
and will be duly published. Each of the workers has prepared his own 
reports and the volume in hand contains contributions from all but Mr Ray 
whose work was purely linguistic. In gathering material in the Western 
islands, most time and attention was given to the island of Mabuiag, which 
may be considered typical. These islanders have been for thirty years 
under missionary Influence and have been affected by it and by other forms 
of contact with white men, but still retain much of their native culture and 
have yielded a rich harvest of interesting data, Much in the volume 
deserves notice, but we can refer to but a few points. 
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Almost ao third of the book is devoted to Folk Tales, which have 
been treated and presented by Dr Haddon himselt. They are classified 
as nature myths, culture myths, totem myths, apirit myths, degar tales, 
narratives about people, comic tales. A dogaf is an uncanny and mall- 
cious, but stupid, human monster, of ogreish instincts. The collection 
includes forty-six stories. These were told to Dr Haddon in broken 
English and he assures us that he gives them as they were rectived. He 
does So literally in some cases, and reading these versions raises the ques- 
tion as to how far scientific accuracy demands such presentation. Is it 
desirable to present such a story in broken English, if it can be told in 
good English without falsely rendering the native teller’s thought and 
intent? If the recorder really 4aews the native’s meaning and catches 
his spirit, it is unfair to the narrator and to the genius of his race to spoil 
his performance by too literal a presentation of his imperfect medium of 
expression, When we listen to a great French or German echolar giv- 
ing a lecture in English, we take his thought and meaning, not his bad 
pronunciation and halting grammar. A reporter of such a lecture, if he 
really understands its argument and matter, aims [o present these, not 
the dialect. Of course, the jargon of the native tale may have lingwstic 
importance and psychologic value; as material for study samples may 
have their reason, Dr Haddon fortunately does not give all his stories 
in ** Pigeon-English."" ‘The question may be raised, whether even those 
he does give in true English form do not deserve a finer rendering. If 
not, it must be confessed that the tales are, on the whole, poor, vague, 
and meager; not in keeping with the artistic development shown in 
the manufactures, nor with the intellectual power indicated by the gene- 
alogies of this people. Dr Haddon not only presents the stories them- 
selves, but makes them yield their utmost to the student by giving the 
carefully condensed plot of each and a statement of the anthropological 
incidents which each contains, It is unnecessary to say that this work 
is done carefully and conscientiously and that it adds largely to the value 
of the collection. 

‘The chapters by Dr Rivers on Genealogies, Kinship, Personal Names, 
etc., are of particular importance. These matters were investigated with 
great care and throw much light on the social organization. The kinship 
system in use among the Western islanders ** 1s a definite example of the 
classificatory system,'' showing all of Morgan's ten indicative features, 
There is, however, a clear tendency to break down in some directions, 
Dr Rivers introduces an elaborate system of tabulating the genealogical 
data, and his tables require close examimation and some study. Once 
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mastered, however, they clearly show the native view of kin. These 
Torres Straits islanders possess remarkable memory for genealogical detail 
and analogous to that shown by Polynesians. 

In the chapters by Mr Seligman on Birthand Childhood Customs and 
Women's Puberty Customs, is a clear and excellent statement regarding 
matters which are too often neglected or but inadequately touched by 
travelers and students. 

The mass of material on Initiation, Courtship and Marriage, Funeral 
Ceremonies, Magic, Religion, etc., is large and interesting but can be 
mentioned only cursorily, This has been worked out chiefly by Dr 
Haddon, with the aid of Mr A. Wilkin, whose recent death is announced 
in the volume. Many interesting customsaredescribed. ‘Thus, in court- 
ship and marriage—the woman proposes, sending an arm-band to her 
lover; he returns a leg-ring, meets her in the bush, and sleeps at her 
house; often, her relatives battle over her. Very interesting is the 
custom of divining with skulls, usually those of relatives, ‘The skulls 
were carefully prepared by cleaning, painting, and enclosing in a basketry 
casing decorated with feathers and the ornaments of the deceased. When 
such a akull was to be consulted, it was cleaned, repainted, and anointed 
with or placed upon aromatic plants. Before going to sleep the inquirer 
urged the skull to tell the truth and then placed it by his pillow. The 
ekull spoke to the sleeper, the noise made being like the chattering of 
teeth together, But further reference to the interesting ethnographic 
details of the volume is impossible. The work is a storchouse of new 
information regarding a little-known people and, after reading it, one 
can well understand the urgency of Dr Haddon's appeal in view of the 
vanishing of anthropological data."' Vow: is the time for such work as 
that of the Cambridge Expedition, The harvest waits. Soon it will be 
lost if there are not reapers and gleaners. The volume before us is illus- 
trated with twenty-two full page plates and with native drawings and maps 
in the text. FREDERICK STARR. 
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— ¢f Vigier (P. 


de Vintestin. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthe. de 
Paris, rong, V5, V. 160-197.) Fe- 
sumés knowledge af the length of the 
intestines in the animals and man (pp. 
177~195). The effects of disease, obesity, 
race, ete., are discussed. The intestine 
of the child is relatively longer than that 
of the adult. ‘The variability of the adult 
intestine is due to the fact that ite length 
ig sometimes ‘nita] and sometimes 
acquired (often as a result of disease, 
etc., or obesity), The Japanese (a more 
or less herbivorous mee) seem to ! 
the longest intestines As to sex-<iffer- 
ences the authorities are pot in agree: 
ment. 


Recherches histolo- 
giques sur le follicule pileux et le cheveu 
de deux négres décédés a Paris. (Thic., 
r24-132, § fg.) Details concerning 
the pilose follicle and hair of a negro 
from Loange and of another from Accra 
in Guinea. The sotable peculiarity of 
the negro’s follicle is the oblique semi- 
circular crest. The particular form and 
structure of the pilose follicle are not 
confined to the negro, —the Bushman 
hasthem. Whether the recarved follicle 
is found in the pegro new-born child is 
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Buschan (G.) Kaltur und Gehim. (A. 


f. Rassen- wu, Gea-Biol,, Berlin, 1904, 1, 
689-701.) Résumés briefly studies of 
Broca, Schmidt, Hunt, Matiegka, Mar- 
tant, § Costa Ferreira, Galton 
and Venn, Vaschide and Pelletier, Piit- 
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ner, Bartels, Papillault, etc... comcem- 


ing the relations of size of skull aod brain 


to progress in civilization and culture. 
Tr G. concludes that increase of bram- 
volume umd increase of culture go 
together and brain sinks with disappear- 
ing colture (+, g., ancient and modern 
Egyptians). that the git of mod- 
er culture is for certain primitive peoples 
fatal and brain- killing. 
Carruth (W. H.) Adolf Bastian (Open 
Ce, Chicago, Igay, XVII, ari Sat 
Sketch of life and philosophy with list of 
30 published books and portrait. To Bus- 
tlan belones the credit of originating the 
Viiergrdanéce, or ‘* race 
te” av it has been translated, — 
the matter of y interest is the 
primitive man’ jon of the universe, 
(P.) “The ssceat of man, (Thid., 
rire 6 fox) Discusses “evolu- 
eanderthal skull, the Mitchell- 
Ward restoration of tla ates i ane 
Gabriel Max's painting cnn 
alates, vtec. Dr. accepts the Neaniler- 
thal skull asof primitive man, and posits 
the origin of mankind in the north, 
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mother, favorite phrases, negation, editer 
dicta, order af words, Sopp ie onan 





pee ent Poctry and + chee i. 
wer éhix, preterite-forms, redu 

hak hi of nurse shy 

anise : ge, word: dif- 
fering slightly from the adult, word- 
groups, wordy “‘original’’ or **in- 
vented," words paeudo- primitive in form, 


words with spectal meanings, ete. Sec- 
ond article of the authors’ dealing with 


the of their 
own child, 


and related topics in 
Sie ac PLL literature. (Jbid., 
515}. Résumés articles, ete... re- 
inting to child. te (bl “2 evita. 
ORY, fatigue, feeb rei sete 
tim, inbreeding, gar “ har 
Ave man und WOuTALE, mental and 
physical, microcephaly, race and indli- 


achool-excursions, stature. 


—— Child study and related topics in 


recent Russian scientific literature, 
(Ibid., §16-520.) Résumés articles 
relating to brain-conformation, brain- 

growth, ear, 
eye-growth, ferillty, eatin, heart, 
heredity, idiocy, 7) }Pree 
cious poy a puberty, sensorial 
growth, still-birth, ‘ciate. 


—— Use and domestication of the horse. 


(Am. Antig., Chicago, 1904, XXVi, 
16-167.) Résumés recent articles of 
faborowski, Ridgeway, von Negelein, 
Munro. Zaborowskiand von Neg cin do 
not believe the horse was domesticated 
in quaternary times, — the horse was 

weed for food, Ridgeway thinks 
ihe horse was driven before ridden, and 
that! Afiea wan the home of the **Atab 
steed." 


Conservation { La) des of dons les tombes. 


(Bull. Soc, d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, V, 
s.. ¥, o+too.) Ins itien to MMan- 
ouvier, M. Emile Rividre argued that 
water und homidity are not prime de- 
stractive agents of osseous remaing. Dr 
Baudouin took a similar view and sug- 
ate experiments in the softening of 
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Ver., Den Hasg, 1904, 1, 83-103, 10 
fee ) Treats of height of skull, pallies 
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Th graphic system Bee castles o- 
1¢ graphic sy: can : com- 
pare with each other different methods 
of tmessurement. E. would reject the 
index-system for the relative mass-system 
Evans {H. R.) The legendary anil the 
real Napoleon. Ct, Chicago, 1904, 
xvin, 584-605, 8 fgs.) Cites legends 
produced by the Egyptian campaign, 
etc., the opinions socts, historians, 
novelists, and others as-to the real and the 
ingennary Napoleon. The theosophists 
might win sete comfort from the fact 
that the face of a statue of Rameses now 


in the Torin Maseur and the face of Bar- 
telda, a young Apache Indian, both 
strongly resemble im profile the great 


Corsican. There falsoas Arent 
between Napoleon and Alexander the 
Great. 

Gfeller (S.) Der Schalgang unseres Her- 
ren und Heilandes Jesu Christ, (Schw. 
Arch, £ Volksk., Zitrich, t9oq, VI, 
154-157.) Gives text of poem (Bern, 
1563) on the school-going of Jesus. 

Hochstetter (F.) Ueberdie Nichtexistens 
der sogenannten Bogenfurchen an den 
Gehirnen lebensfrisch -komservierter 
menschlicher Embryonen. 


Author still helds to the post-mortem 
origin of these ‘* transitory" furrows. 
Hutchinson (W.) What the dog ts built 
todo, (Open Ct, Chicago, '¢04, XVIII, 
77-383.) Popular discussion, Dy H. 
thinks dog the earliest domestic animal, 
— Jong before the dawn of history he 
had become our companion in the chase, 
then the most important occupation of 
life,"” — and grants him a “record of at 
least 10,000 years of contingows service 

and devotion to our mice.” Toa t 
and catch were long his chief acts. 

Kassel (C.) Androgyneus man in myth 
and tradition, (Tbid,, §2§-$30.) Treats 
of the idea of “*man-woman "" in Aryan 
myth, Hebrew Bible, Plato's Srepere, 
the words of Jesus, facts of tology 
(Haeckel), ete A pre-sexual andro- 
gynous condition is posited. 

Keibel ( //r.) Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der Affen, Lice d. anat. Ges, Jena, 
1od4, 156-163.) Describes feti (from 
material of Selenka and  Hubrecht) 
Senmnmopitheei, Hylobates, Orang, 
cacque, ete.,and man. There is a strik- 
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of the various monkeys and the 

more developed human embryos. The 
occurrence of a schwanefeder in the long- 
tailed monkeys is noleworthy, The im 
portance of slight variations and even 
“sraibesques of development" for phy- 
logeny is emphasized, In the discussion 
G. Retziua showed that the pads in the 
hands and feet of the monkey embryos 
were lesa deve than those of man, 
—the saying of K. von Bardeleben is 
[vestrated here, that man % & more 
primitive monkey than the monkeys 
themselves." 


Erimer (A.) Der Neubau des Berliner 
Museums fiir Valberkundt im Lichte der 
ethnographischen Forschung. (Globus, 
Enuschwp., 1904, LEXXVI, 21-24.) Dr 
A., who remarks that since Goethe no 
ene bas so clearly pointed out ‘the 
yellow peril"’ as the present Kaiser, 

: to make the Berlin Museum 
solely a“ Museum for Asiatic Culture.” 

In actlier Jocesen the ose relat- 

ing to “primitive peoples" ( American 

Indians, Afdeans, rack Meditermmenn 

raced, peaple of Australasia and Poly: 

nezia, Indonesians, etc.) should be oc- 
comodated. ‘This limitation to Asiatic 
culture had been previously advocated by 


Lasch (B.) Wachstumsreremonien der 
Naiurvalker und die Entstehong des 
Dramas. (Ibid., 1397-138.) Critical 
résumé of the ponbarspe of Preuss 
(see American Anifirepolagist, 1904, §. 
s,, ¥1, 359), on phallic growth demons, 
etc. he ongin of the sofa anil 
the clown. The primitive mime-drama 
is, in ite beginnings, an ect of worship 
and magic and is intimately connected 
with religious ideas as to the begetting of 
the naturn| products of the fic 


Lewis (J). F.)  ' Teigdriicke "’ — prints: 
imu parma, 7 ed Nom, & Antiq, Soe. 
of Phila, 1992-1903 [1904], £99-104, 
t fg.) Of “paste-prints,’" made by 
ange the design from the plate of 

lock with paste instead of ink, only 

same poo are known altogether, ‘They 
may antedate ink printing and ‘belong 
ne the art of engraving 
for the purpose of reproducing designs. 
They were made in Germany ‘rockal 
Havaria) before 1900, i y belore 
1450 Zrigerdete are usually found 
pasted in books. 


ing similarity between the young embryos 
much 


y 
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‘* moaniére criblée,"" with some consider- 
ation of a set of eight such prints asso- 
chao with my these text. Naied 


ur te 9 pl) Lo] 
from the 


aoian tht * ‘the sua lets rt si, 

they were sigerictisary been gnawed or 

indented, or enc through like @ 

sieve." They ests duped =u 

signs, and thelr od was L47o- 
roo, Like the Pewee they are 
probably of Bavarian origin. 

Lolsel (G,) Sur Ernat a pseein (Bull, 
soc. d’Anthr, de Paris, V* 5.5 Vp 
tg7=199. ) Résumés Ha el's Anthro. 
pogereie | 5* Aufl, Lelpeis, 190J)- 

MacCurdy (G.G.) John Wesley Powell. 
(J. Soc. Améric. de Paris, tgo4, 8. &., 
1, 339-344.) Sketch of life and scien- 


 Schrothlitter:"' of, prints tm the | 


fe activities with chronological list of | 


Mates (¥.) La ‘simultansité des décou- 
vertea scientifiques. (Rev, ago | 
Paria, 1904, ¥" 5., Tl, 555-559, - 

lat of sieanlia scientific dis. 


Me otaet 





mies are due neither to accident nor to 
the free will of the men of science, bot 
nither to an externa] and an internal de- 


it 

mon rd lastbeo aie 
ye (A. BH.) Neue Mitteilungen fiber 
Nephri ( ‘Globes, 


occurrence of nephrite in 
New Guinea, Australia, Brazil, Celehes, 
and the soothem Tirol, — the last 





Brmschweg., 1904, | 
LO, 3-55. -) Discusses recent ex- 
amples | Peet (&. DBD.) The tree of life ca, 1904 all 
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ing of the individual phenomena, and 
to work on that basis is the most im- 
task of folklore. The 
held of the destructive umateur will be 
nomrowed and the scientific method more 
and more-employed. As a science, folk- 
lore bel with the culture-sciences. 
A agri ge e the rakes re ogo 
1 c the teac 
Salsienmn NM. inet epinion thatthe 
estrangement of the educal es 
the wwijrws accounts for the sacorss of 
the propaganda of social democracy im 
Germany. 


Pearson (K.) On the inheritance of the 
menial end mors] characters in man, and 
_ Spied ere the inheritance of 


e ph (J. Anthr. 
el poorer 1903, a enite sere ger 
In this article, mainly 


dia 
grams and statistics pens Lorri reer to the 

tad of the brothers and sistera in iced 
families, Dr FP. treats of health, color of 
eyes and hair, curliness of hair, cephalic 
index, head length, breadth and anricu: 
lar height, athletic power ; vivacity, a5- 
sertivencss, introspection, opulority, 
conscientioumes, temper, ability, hand- 
writing. The sumber of schoo] boys 
examined was 1915, girls 2014. Dr P. 
concludes that **the degree of the resem- 
blance of the physical and mental char- 
acters in children is. one and the same."" 
wmencss involves. like heritage 
from parenls, ond ““we inherit our 
parents’ lempers, our parents’ conscien- 
Liictican shrmess and Sualiig, even as we 

inberit their stature, forearm and 
Intelligence can be aided and be trained, 
but ‘no training or education can crratr 
it!’ [tmust be bred. ‘The great prob- 
lem ts to make the beat families and stocks 

more fertile than the bad. 


Sri Coane 


thea symbols ix 1 Sree 
and America mnt chiefly), 


means of defense. 
~ (ea, ris s6. Le fx) Author holds 

“the most interesting method of 
dciense was that which came from the 
combination of religious and 

pe] contrivances,’ aa, ©, gE. at at 

Fe Anciest, Ohio. ‘Totem-posts are 
another example. 


— Architecture in the 


age. (Ibid., Bg9-rog, 03 igs.) 


Treats 
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of Egypt, Crete and the Mediterrancan 


paper Asia Minor, etc, ise ey he 
protohistoric pericel is ra by 

reap ola culumn ; it began with 

cust of bronee, “The rock-cut tombe 

pa and Lydia are imitative of the 


— aged distribution of pile-ceerret 
(Ibid., 127-130, 4 4 igs.) Notes 
mural er on Swite lake-dwell- 
and those of the Pacific. 


Retzius (G.) Die sog. Tastballen an 
den UHinden und Filssen des Menschen. 
(se d. Amat. Ges, Jena, 1904, 41-43, 

well Author showa thal the 
wel eveloped in most of the adlull 
develop in the man during the 
shied stal month, ami then from the 
fourth : ‘regress,’ According to 
Kcihel the pads are alo present in mon. 
key-embryos. 

Robin (P.} Substance et popatarions: 
neg Soc. d'Anthr, de Paris, 104, V" 

v, 76-79.) Author holds, with 
Gabriel Giroud in his Pegewetion ale seb 
riatances (Paris, 1904), that one-third of 
mankind are condemned to ee of hunger, 

and nine-tenths have their end hastened 
through insufficient food. Hence, the 
author argues, the advocates af ‘+ parental 
prodence " 
suppliants. 
jeune © pointed out some of the fallacies 
such arguments. 


Schaper (A.) Zur Frage der Existenz- 
berechti lon Sty areca Bogenfurchen am (re 
ye r ve 

anat. Gea., Jenn, 1904, 35- 7 ‘on 
a. ices evidence to 90 35 y, al 
of Hochstetter (q. ¥-) 


Schwaeblé (R.) 
(Rev. Scientif., Paris, 1904, 5° 5., 1, 
396-395. ) Notes on modern ‘alchemists 
their claims and alleged 
There are those who pore over ent ald 
texts and the so-called ‘unitary chem 
isis." Likewise those stund between the 
two like the Society of Alchemists of 
France, with its organ Aor Afchemica. 

. Schwaeblé has published a book en- 
titled Commentaires alchimiguer. 


Shaw ee Wf Mythoperic erudition. 
icago, 8904, XVIN, O87- 
against resolving 
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need not @ ae ere 
re te iaecion mM. Le- | 


Lialchimie en 1904. 
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Steizh (G.) Intorno alle struttura dell’ 
“po nei vertebrati. (A. d. Accad. 
ren.-Trent.-Isti., Padova, 1904, 
x. “on L 2 To tat 9 fe} Res Résumes litera- 
tiles. The Aypoph oon plist 
titles. e Apia 12 eer! or pitui- 
may ane i Is hips cr by reason af the 
hile and chromphobic 
pit ihe existence of the two portions 
of the glandular lobr and the way of de- 
floxion of the secretion. ‘These ques- 
tions De S. discusses in detail. 


Stevenson hay ) ‘The tournament and the 
3 Num. aml Antiq. Soc. of 
hila., 1902-190 Ligea], 4 peg er 3 


1.) Treats of mame, met 


of tournament and joust dates from 

middle of 16th century,—death of 

Henry Ti in famous joust with Comte de 

Mongomer. caine into existence 

with the Middle Ages. 

Stratz (C. H.) De phiylogenetische 
betechenis van 
(Hdlgn. v. d. Naleel, Anthe. Ver, 
Den Hang, 1904, 1, 31-82.) Dr S. 
fistinguishes four forms of tmamme, the 
mamma tifamsiiit, arcvomuraetd, mee 
ma anrelafa, manna papitfata,— the 
third is ‘*primitive’’ and the fourth 

ive,”” the one characterizing 
cnt negro, the other the white races. 
Further details are given in Dr 5."s Due 
Naturgerchickte des Menschen (Stutt- 
gart, 1904). 

Thomas (N, W.) Der Intermtionale 
Katalog der naturwissenschaftlichen Lit- 
eratur, Abteilung P+: Physische An- 
thropologie. (Gl Brmachwg., 1904. 
LXXxV1, 185-187, ) Critique of the see- 
Li ; it : 





erature, T. advocates an 
bibliogmphy. 
Vierkandt (A.) Der Mimus, (Thid., 
120% LXXxv, F535 ) Critical résumé 
of Hermann Reich's er Mimus, £in 
Littrar-enferichinngopeschichtlicher Mer: 
tek, Bd, 1, Exster uw. Zweiler Th. 
(Berlin, 1903), devoted to the study of 
cng Asc Sapna Wane kind of 
pociry the classical term 
rime. VW does not quite ap- 
prove Reich's desieative of the Greek 
mimes from a certain har} older 
ar ie Fepreseritaticans. The infiae nce 
of the miner is seen in the * ‘fool " of 
Shakespeare, the clawn of the circus, 
etc. 
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Ward) (D. J: Fe) . 
of 1 : Azererin- 


Ness First year 
tien. (owe “3 af Hist & Pol., lows 


City, 1 eae 942-365.) Késmeés 
wel one pera aad by Messrs 
Wilder (£ BD es) bbe Stel 


Bh ee 

: , Loos 

a Satan reduction) sratate baugh 
ior) McGee een on ee 
rarious aspects 





EUROPE 


Annandale | [N. ) The survival of primi- 
hive materiale and moethels 
in the Farves und south Teeland. ([f. 
Anthr, Inst., Land., 1903, XXX111, 
$58, I PL) ae ob elects of stone, 


a for “shig limes, ani DAGMaparA 
weight: and sg ‘stone han ps, — in 
Se CONE 
terplemrents rab bones of whates, bone- 
skates, pins, needles, fish-curriess, bone- 


sinkers, weavers sword, skin shoes, 
floats, pulfin- wi brocuns : akin-witt- 
dows, — now ete], baikets and 


ereels, “The pcabtaibanion between these 
baskets and certain clay vessels is very 
siriking. 
Bates (W. %.) Scenes from Me rk. 
‘on a black- 
at, Arch. Univ, Ri Penn. i, 
1904, 1, 4 2 pl) Deseri 
an SL TArt Gace sil from Orvieto in 
sacle Etruria oa aetiked are represented 
“two of the most im events «dle- 
scribed in the Ethivpls, namely, the 
death of Antiochus and the death of 


Achilles:"" ‘The 2i/Arepsr, continuation 
of the fed, was the work of Arctimus 
of Miletus. 

Batdouln (M.)  L' influence du mariach- 
mage gor bes de natalité. (Bull. 
Soc, d'Anthr. de Paris, 1904, ¥" S.,. Vi 


So-67.) From a stuiisiica! study of the 
birth and marriage data of the de Mont 
region, Dr B. conelades that the custom 
af iit teres «0 oF pre-muarriage 
sexual relations & more moralizing 
effect than at first ern be granted, 
aeaanpe or t ahha Palin 
biiche: i aleo yooie tien 
favor marriage and does not reduce the 
birth-rate: author comsiters that 
‘sy poctic and fecund a eustom’’ adds 
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[™. ‘Bie Fae TQS 


some romance to the acts mecessary for 
the perpetuation of the species. 


—— Lesmenhits satellites des mégolithes 
funéruires. (Tbid., 139-142.) Dr B. 
argues that menhirs properly s0- 
called, cxclusive of alignments anil 
erunlechs, are to be di ished iso 
Jated large menhirs or *' indicator menhirs 
at a distunce,"” and the lesser meuhirs 
close to funerary mepaliths, which when 

sear and regularly disposed may be 
called ed satellites aoe the. megalithic sepul- 
ture, and they may indicate that the 
dolmen or covered way was formerly hid- 
den from the eye. ‘The “ pierre folle™ 
of Plessis and the “covered way'’ of 
the Landes are cited. 


Béraund (G,) Galet-polismir. (Ibi, 
153-154.) Author bas found 1: § of these 
pebbles al mt '* stations." y were 
probably used to make the grooves of the 
polishers for uac of stent axes. 


you Binzer (C. A. L.) Die Rimerwege 
ewischen der Unterveser und der Niecber- 
elbe und die mutmasidichen Ankerplitze 
des Tiberius im Jobre § © Chr. 
the Brschwg., 1904, LEXXVI, 37- 

lace of anchoring af Tiberius 
pasa Ai in the region of the lake 
pear Bederkesa, then connected with the 
Elbe or the moath of the Oste. 


Boyd (Harriet A.) Gournia. — Report 
of the Amencan Exploration Society's 
Excavations at Gournia, Crete, 1901- 
sak ie ra Dept. Arch., Univ. bed 

l., iar i, j-44, 1 pl, 

ip ) Treats of Turkish, Venctian, 

Gneco-Koman, Tron ape (3700-1300 8 B. 
C.), Bronze age (before ttoo 
ruing and remains, [terary teatinion x 
the isthmus, the town and iis buildings, 
atone tools, merit tools mi weap, 
Hone rast, pottery 

{painted and snp), modeling. ef 
plopr sag writing, (Cournia is 
thought to be one of tie go cities met- 
tioned by Plomer. 


Burns (C. Me) A few bopressions of 
Segeita and Selino ¢ Proc, Num, & 
Antin. Soc. of Philn., 1902-1903 [1904], 
185-186, 2 pl.) Describes niins as seen 
in tg02-1903. At Selinunte are the 
ruins of 7 temples, some of immense 
proportions. 

ere (F.) Russian icons (Open Ci. 


, 1904, XVI, 449-453, 9 fps.) 
Describes im particular the famous fold- 
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ing icon of St Petersburg and reproduces 
this and others. 

. (A. 5.) The Macedonian bombs 
and the battlefield of Cheronsia. | Rec. 
of Past, Wash., 1904, TH, 141-143, 7 
fre.) Résumés the investigutions of Dr 
G, Soteriades. “The large funeral mound 
js Identified with the tomb of the Mace- 
donians mentioned by Plutarch, The 
colossal stone lion, marking the grave of 
the Thebans, blown up during the (areck 
Revolution, is now being restored. 

Crépin (G.) o¢ Laville (A.) Deécou- 
verte et foullle du dolmen de Mériel. 
(Bull, Soc. dl Anh. de Paris, 1904, ¥" 
$.,.¥, E17-118,) Notes on discovery in 
December, 1903, of the Mériel dolmen 

and the objects (pottery fragments, Hint 
implements, stone and bone ornmments, 
flint arrowheads and axes) found, The 
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human bones include a trepanned skull. | 


Crittenden (A, R.) The top ry weve 
monuments of ancient Rome. (Rec. of 
Past, Wasah., 1904, I1!, 310-314, § ie) 
Résumés Professor S. BH. Platner’s 7ope- 
graphy and Monuments ef Ancient 
Rene (Boston, 1904), 
Dans (C. E.). The English coronation, 
its service and its history. (Froc. Num. 
and Antiq., Soc. of Phila., 1902-1903 
[1904], gg-133-) Contains interesting 
Historical motes on ceremony, etkyuette, 


dress and omament, the crown, anoint-— 


ment, throne, King’s champion, etc. 
DeLoe (1. A.) Discovery of en ancient 
wooden stracture in the excavations of 
Port Zeebrogge. (Ree. of Past, Wash., 
1904, 1, 344-346, 2 fps.) Translated 
from Audt d. Af, Ro der Arts Diver. 
ef Jndastr., Brossels. escription of 
what may have been the frase or ground: 
work of an artificial island in 2 marsh, 
The structure (there is'no trace of metal ) 
probably dates fram the Roman p jo 
Delore (M,) Les Romains et les Franc 
dans gg ae centre de ia Gaule 
au aein dé I Arvernic (Bull, Soc. d’ 
Anthr. de ee ve fs iN Ane 
tog.) “The Arvernie region | apecia 
—— for the cor reg ee 
jour 18. sites indicating the ence 0 
their civilization have been pshasracty 
The author describes in some detail thee 
finds at the cf of Mons, and also some 
Frankish weapons found in this region. 
Dumas (U.) Li station des (hitaigniers- 
Baron, Gard, (Uhid., 157-155.) This 


goffmann-Erayer (E. | 


chance-uet pears bat 
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neolithic “atation’ t characterize! by 
the diminutive size of the stone mmple- 
ments found, ‘The pottery (rare) has so 
spur inthe paste. “The “station” may 
be due to a nomadic people with early 
sealithic culture. 


—— fa grotte Nicolas, commune de 


Sainte Anastasie, Gard. (Ibid., 158- 
59.) Heief description of o funeral 

to of the transitional period between 
the stone age and the age of the metals 
and the remains of human bones, stone 
implements, pottery, lerra-cotta statwette 
of a nude man, perhaps the earliest 
representation of the human figure im this 


material Known. 


Gebhardt (A.) Die Rentlere auf Island. 


(Globus, Broschwg., ag LXXXVI, 263— 
263.) Gives, alter | Thoroddsen, 
the history of the reindeet in Iceland, 
where it is not native as ts olfen stated, 
hut was introduced in 1771 irom Norway. 
The polar-fox is also not indigenous, 
but an accidental immigrant (ortginally 
brought on drift te}. 

Knabenschalien 
und Volksjustic in der Schweiz, (Schw. 
Arch. f& Volsk,, Zirich, 1904, VI, 
S1-99, 161-178.) An interesting anc 
valuable study of societies of the youth 
and folk-justice in Switzerland. ‘The 
naines of these organizations and their 
officers, their duties and activities, history 
and character in the various cantons, are 
discussed. “They busied themselves with 
wooing and ge, feasts and festivals, 
took over the control of certain social, 
religious, pone epee Se ee 
They were generally no anrily he 

r crmed dis- 
sag service in. the commmttmity. 
Dr H.-K. emphasizes their religioumess 
ami sexual marality,— their decrees were 
directed notably against guilessness, 
cursing aod swearing, breaking the 
diving commands, wrong conduct on 
Sundays, bolidays, fast days, etc., Mm 
morulity, In Switerland, us the oc- 
corrence of the charivara , ihe 
amenities of married life came under the 
eye of folk-justice. ‘The unofficial char- 
acter of these organizations made ii casy 
for some of them tw beoome mere 
three chief characters were sacral, 
udicial, military, Beneath all the author 
sees“ belief in the holiness and purify: 
ing power of youth.” 
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—— Volkineilizinisches. (Schw, Arch. 
f. Volksk,, Ziirich, 1904, VIN, Ig! 
163.) Gives numerous items of folk- — 
medicine received in answer to gaciien- 

nanre recently sent ont. 


Jones (H. 5.) Recent discoveries in 
Rome, (Am, Antiy., Chicago, 1904, 
REVI, 236-299.) Notes on excavations | 
in the Forum, the Lacus Curtius, ete. 
Reprinted from the London Jia. 


E. (W.) Kunstgewerbliche Pienenithen 
in den Ostalpen uncl Nachbargebieten. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, LXXXVI, 33° 
3.) Treats of the work of woinen and 
girls esassieaeeeraes especially) in the 


oction of 
(blond, ete. ). Lace. {y made of yarn, 
silk, silver, etc, In more than 500 
school ot Idria. ‘The 


d, 
Besnian as 


Enowles |W. {) Stone axe factories 
near Cushendall, County Antrim, (J. 
rena Inst. Lond, 1903, SEEM, diye 

su. 

366, eee _Deseribes pa od 
ate ary and from which 800 whole 
ates Were | The most favored 
material weed has not been found in sifu 
in the district. The boulders, in various 
etutes of flaking, indicate the of 
manufacture, These implements pre 
ably belong io an early stage 

neolithic period, — some ae sca ous found 
in = af below the peat. 


) Handechrift der Trierer Stadt- 

oooe vom Jahre 1744. (Hess. BL 

f "Volkl, art » 1go4, 11, 16-54, ‘} 
Describes, with sbandant citation 

reaterial, a German song-book in Ms. in 

the public itrary of Trier, dating from 


| mrncl, belonging a pith ily 
on Catholic family of Cologne 
A sumber of French pieces are included 





— also a few drinking somgs and some 


folk-lyrics. 
ee Die Menschenrassen 
: heie< Anthr, Rev, Berli 


¥ 684- 
1203-1904, 1 15-45 ae eacae of of be TOR 
their divisions, physical 
Des ae three ea Eur 
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North African and West Asiatic pereer 
brachycephulic [Mongolian, Celtic 


Alpine,— both broad-ticed ; Sarmatian, 
long-faced] originating from ‘centeal Asin, 


| Erause | E. 1.) ret pti 
der skandinavisch 


(Globus, Penachies. -, 194, LEXY, 38t 
383.) Reviews page cio siagsbh a the 
quaternary period in Sweden or 
wit. The middens of Schonen must be 
older than the remaina discovered on the 
island of Sven amd described by Anders- 
son in Igo. 


Manouvrier (1.,) Tneiions, cauténsations 
ett tioms criniennes de |'époque 
néolithiqae. —( Thal, Sue d'Anthr, de 
Paris, 1904, ¥* 4, OF -Th ' i.) 
Dr M. argues, 23 De a did 30 
an ago, that the fine thin pieces of 
int, quartz, ete., belonging to the peo- 
lithic period, were tools of the primitive 
Saurpeon "" for use intrepantiiog, ete. A 
trepanned skull from the dolmen of 
Champignolles is described with some 
detail, (See puge 7.) 


—— Note sur les osements humains du 
dolmen du terrier de Cabut, Gironde. 
(Bull, Soc, d'Anihr. de Paris, 1994, 
Vv" a., ¥, 73-76.) Describes, with chief 
measurements, a skull (index $1.8), 
several mandibles, femurs, cic., from @ 
dolmen of ae ners eee h pe (abut, 
much tural 

‘ean. One nt ite astragall found has 
on Sten adouent simian. form."* 


— Sur l'aspect négroide dequelques cripes 
siiieestaca ete en hee (ibid... 
119-024, 2 fg.) Dr M. argues that the 
seemingly negroid aspect of the Mentone 
crania **1s due to morphologic characters 
whose occurrence together in the same 
skull is seeietalys bel in the white race,"" 
but docs not ire the sasumption of 
ancestry, hey are feone/e skulls, 
which explains some of their peculiar 
fentures, “The facies monpoloidews said 
to be frequent in certain parts of Brittany 
becomes, when sssociated with dolicho- 
cephaly, a factes wegretdent. The author 
discusses also the skull from the doimen 
of Mériel, See Cripin et Larilly 


Crines de vieillards de f'épexjue 
néolithique en France. (Ibid., to1-104, 

gigs.) Describes two nealithic skal ls, 
fear edolmen of Pocancy and a protte 
in Herault, balh of which bear marks of 
advanced old age. The chief signs of 
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old age are atrophy of the aleeolar por- 
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tien of the maxillary and the more of | 


less symmetrical sinking of the external 
table of the parietals, doe lo atrophy of 
the spongy tissue of the center, These 
skulls are interetting im view of the fact 
that many theorists have wot eclimitted the 
passitdlity of the attainment of high old 
age among the tavage ancestors of the 
present races of man. 

Mayr (A,) Die vorgeschichtlichen Denk: 
Ae von Sardinien. (Globus, Birn- 
schwy., 1004, LXXXVI, 133-137-] Re: 
sumés present knowledge of Sardinian 
antiquities — based chiefly on Pinza‘s 
Mowsamenti primitives detia Serrifeg ent 


(Roma, igor }. ding to P., with 
whan M, es, the awraskf are 


‘graves’ —there exist alto the “‘ ginnts’ 
graves’ and the dons or frst, OF rock 
graves, besides natural caves. The cul- 
ture of the awragAi, giants’ graves, rock 
raves, etc,, suggests a close connection 
ween Sardinia, the Balearic islands, 
the islands between Sicily and Africa 
ae the southem part of Spain and 
is a unity —a sort of western Meti- 
terranean culture areca’ indicated. In- 
Auences of : a es a 
present in this region —also Mycenian 
and pre-Mycamian beth in linplements 
and architectore, The swragéd people 
were probably of African ongin. The 
specific creators of old Sardinian culture 
were the Jolai of the ancient Roman 
writers. 
Mehlis (C.) Die Nekropele im Bensen- 
lock bei Neustadt ad. H. (Thid,, 1904, 
Lxxxy, 988.) Brief account of the con- 
tents of 6 tumuli examined in 1904. 
The neolithic, Hallstatt, La Téne, ond 
Roman periods are all represented —the 
last two subsequent interments. — 
Offord {J.) Roman discoveries in Great 
Britain, (Am. Antiq., Chicago, t9o4, 
XXVI, 27-23.) Treats of discoveries of 
1903: altars and tablets from New- 
poaengaie poente fo ipt dined gia 
tary station at Erough hire) an 
chy of Venta Situram (Monmouthshire ), 
etcarations at Siichester, etc. Frequent 
references occur in the inscriptions to in- 


dividuals of German origin among the | 


Roman soldiers in Britain. Seme of the 
deities cited, e. g., Jaren, may also be 
German. 





during the bronze period. There | 





P. 


Fossat ( A.) 
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chariot. (Thid.,. 234-235, 0 fe.) M- 
scribes the aun-chariot (doting for 1. 
tooo mn. c.) found at Trundholm, ‘The 
auiher seeks Babylonian or Samerian 
connections. 

Die Karelier im rusaischen Goovverne- 
ment Twer. (Clobua, [roschirg., 194, 
LXXx¥1, Laat tn a Brief nésamdé of 
dam in 0D. Richter’s article an the 
Kareliont af Twer in cid itarcing fer 
finitchongrirchen GCovetischiegt 10 tfet- 
Hayfors, t9o4.. Folk-literatore and folk- 
songs soem.to have vanished —even the 
recollection of their original home. 
Russian infirence iy marked and racial 
ttelmilation has increased ance the bush. 
ing of schools and the coming of rail, 
roads, etc, In the family there is “* oo 
mppression of personality.’ “The pro- 
portion of males to females i too: 11.6. 


Reindl (J.) Mie chemaligen Weinkul- 
In) Saidbe 


turen wvern. (Ibid... (oc, 
LEXEY, ¢h4-787. ) [Heeweees the extent 
of the sincyards in South Pavarm, the 
ality of the wine, and the came of the 
celine of wine culture (the increasing 
importation of foreign wines since the 
rgth century), The vine on the gables 
of houses and harna, the frequent occor- 
rence of IMiw in place-names, etc, imdi- 
eate the influence of this incusiry since 
its Introductions by the Romans, 

! Les panier: podime patois. 
(Schw. Arch. £ Volksk., Patch, 1904, 
vill, 116-140, 196-219.) Gives dialect 
versions ond literary French texts of 
Raspieler’s poem Jes Pireier's [1849), 
with criti) motes an the various 
versions, 


Schiner (G.) Erinnerungen ond Ueber- 


lebsel vergangener Zeiten aus dem Dorfe 
Fechenrod im Vogelsberg. (Hess. Bl. 
f. Volksk., Leipzig, rocag, iT, 54-63: ) 
Reproduces from the narration of an old 
man 2§ items of beliels, custous, folk - 
thought, ete, from the village of 


| Stlickelberg (E. A.) Die Verehrung des 


T 
. faint 
a Wen. sell ap 4 


hk. Morand Mon. (Schw. Arch, f. 
Volksk., Zurich, Igo4, VII, 220-223, 
t fg.) Gives account of the develop- 
ment of the worship of the late medieval 
St Morandus: of ‘Bile, limited to the 
Sundpat. 
edeschi (E.E.) Contributo alla cranic- 
| As ul. Accad. 
i om, Tgo4, 
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F $5 %, 5P—OD. ) Maret mrasurements 
scriptions of §0 male and §0 
pact skulls irom. at ‘ osuary of 3. 
Metro in the commune of Zuplio, 
en a in the distribution of the 
dlie indexes in both sexes is marked, 
female skulle are mare rectar 
thax the male. There ore features 
which suggest artificial deformation 
rather than ethnic charucters. 


a. (F.) @ur Volkskunde der Serben. 
(Globus, aes igoy, LXxxvi, 85- 
gi, t2 fen)" [reats of mame, dress 


(particularly bridal), bouses, furniture 
acl inn eg tdomneatie “died and agri- 
cultural), folk-; A (hero: song, lyric- 
potma, che. ). Vooden vessels are still 
much in use; noteworthy are the east 
Servian calabashes, The Servian ox- 
yoke has some peculiarities, likewise the 
fire-tongs, ‘The "puberty cane" also 
deserves mention, although some deny 
its significance. 


Tobler (A.) Der Volksionz im we ‘emf 
tellerlande, (Schw. Arch. f. Voiksk., 
Ziirich, ot VIN, 10G-115, 175-195. ) 
Consists of the music for some 17 Appen- 
tcl] folk-cances. | 


ive Une mation solotréenne, Nou: 
eet abri sous roche de Larave, 
(Bull. Soc, d'Anthr. de Paris, 
va, ¥, 63-66.) Describes cave 
a rock-shelter with remains discovered 
(fints, bone implements and ornaments, 
shells, kitchen debris, the last very 
numerous), @f the ‘Solutrean epoch 
(paleotithic). 
Walker [F. ey The story of Pompeii. 
(Asi, Antig., © Chien 90h, XENI, 169. 1G. 
176.) Reégumés Heer and 
excavations ia resulta, a5 pater the 
nature of the city ancl ite inhablianis. 


Weinberg (i. ) ) Prihistorsche Feuersteine 
and der neolithische Mensch in Baltisch- 
Russland. (Globus, Brnathwey 1904, 
sari | on 21 figs.) id ine East 
ens compara! 

Pai ee doren or Lag! dll the 

md ( rewr Swineek a: Lake 
ol Implements combining fints 
andl bone (harpoons) occur, and some of 
the flinta ate of ir hsp serves aut 
belong probably with the Rilgen-Pomer- 
ania Rcd ape / cultore. The Woisek 


sai ye Mans oy Reonaas 


lake man may be related. 
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Wilser ( 1.) 


[s. 5) Ty tgO5 


_— Res Syrienisahe Pam: Kultns. (Tbk, 


255-201. ibes the Syrjanian fall: 
fore of Pum, th the per conception of 


this mie ope ofthe ge bps of 
Wol a k in Europenn 
Russia, Pam incarnates the spirit striv- 
ing after light, the straggle of the saul, 
the ideal of humanity, the highest aims 
of man, his boldest | his deepest 


ermsticorns — he stands high above all that 
is onal) end common ae ihe aie. life its 
activities of inen, prays ox 
same as the half-god of the lero. nna 
peoples. 


mach eae Cite akan 
reitech: Ibid... 4 
the ttele of Ds G. hohe : 
on European mees in the /wifisch-om- 
trepalegss the ever, vols. I-1t. - Dr 
W. agrees with K. that (he dolichoce- 
peal mce of Europe ts the oldest, the 
sea gaaire a Jater immigrant froma 
the Also as to the mixture of 
Finnish | peoples See Arattscheé (1G. ) 


Winter (A. C.) Totenkln 


(Ibid 308 a.) chee 
1, Igog, LXXk¥ ve 
German texts of three * den wails" 
from Twer, Rosan and ¥, In 
Twer. they are called Seok in Risen 
kriki, in Jaroslae pridity, in Cernigor 
Zaplatki. The Twer ‘wail’ constats 
of 140 lines contalning many repetitions. 


Wright (G. F.) The bone cave of San 


Ciro, Sicily. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 
rga4, 1, 216-209, 2 fea. ) Tirief notes 
on the investigation of this care in 1530. 
Immense quantities of bones (chiefly of 
hi potami uit fresh), some of 

which were qheret ly exploited, were 
Rand: Prestwich, the geologist, thought 
a lanel subsidence, in times when the 
hippopotami lived in this part of the 
world, drove them into the cave for 
refiage. 


Zabotowski ee La otréale as 


enmne. (Bu d@ Anthr, 

iggy, Vo, v, 87-9). | ial 
limita of the proto- R om: 
mon terms felating to the em 

af stone implements ( words (nite, 


: ranot, arrow, whetstone, ats 

ture in the Eu 
frenian spi (words words for ales jean, 
etc, —the European knowledge of 


agriculture was earlicr than the Tnio- 
Iranian), the late appearance of agricul. 
wre {of Teutonic origin) among the 


CHAMBERLAIN | 


cultivated by the proto-Aryans. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


thinks that the prote-Aryara long con- | 


fined themeclves to gathering will grains 
— first of the cereals was barley, and the 
oldest names signify pot special cereals 


but simply the grains of the wild plant. 


AFRICA 

Borchard (1...) Excavations of the Ger- 
man Oriental Society near Abosir, (Kee. 
of Fast, Waeh., rgag, IM, 195-212, 15 
igs.) Gives account of excavation’ of 
winters af t9ot-1902 and (g02~1903. 
Describes the temple of King e- 
rooset-res the cemetery surrounding 
‘offers traces of all periods of Egyptian 
civilization."* “Three types of rmaustatas 


Brower (C. DeW,) Phil. Thid., 259- 
268, 6 fen) Historical and descriptive 
account of Phile are! its famous temptes, 
now threatened with possible submersion 
by the erection of the great Assquan dam. 
The author suggests that the new stone 
hulwark is really more beautiful than the 
old ruined temples because more useful, 
now that the day of the Fellaheen has 
cume. 

Curtia (W. E.) Ancient cities of Egypt. 
SAG) Antiq,, Chicago, 1904, XX¥1, 77~ 
4.) ‘These notes, originally contributed 
to the Chicago Accord-firrald, treat of 
Alexandria, Cairo and its university, 
stone towers, Memphis, mastaba i 
reck-hewn bombs, etc. 


David (J.}  Notizen 
des Lturiwaldes. | 
jag, LXXXVE, 93-195} Treats of 
shysical characters, dwellings, imple- 
ments oid wiensila (few and pote rare}, 
tobacco (obteined from taller negroes 
and much used by pygmies}, hunting and 


Ti. 


ether activities {traps and yeh courling, | 


language (brief vocabulary include 
numerals and 
women). No evidences of degeneration 
or abnormality exist and the Waembsatti 
huve been for centuries the primitive for- 
est folk they are pow, “There is no symi- 
biosis with the surrounding agricultural 
peoples, as, ¢. g., at Mawambi, Dr D. 
describes (p. 197) a new-born child. 
Their wncleaniiness, dread of water, 
ain ng flesh, efc., are newest. 
The author, from his personal experience, 


credits these pygmies with great skill ie 


hunting and tracking animals. 


aM. ANT. Mo, PEO 


Eber die Pygmiien 
(Globus, Rinse | 


proper names of men anc | 





Hob! 
An 


Hutter (F.) 
Meron, 
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Finns, the proto-Aryan plow, the ous \-von Doering (//priv.) Ueber die Her- 


stellung von Seile inTogo. (Thid,, 262- 
283.) Lbescribes the tunolacture of 
soap by the nogresses of Togo-land. It 
is riadle from the ashes of the donyetin 


im and some olher trees and palin- 
Ad ol es 


Gewerbe (Det) in Ruamla.  (tbid., §2- 


53.) Résumé of the article of Dr R. 
Kani, See Awertroen Antarapologti, 
Iqog, Ya, VI) SN. Fa 7S 

(c. Meh iritish, East Africa : 
wapologioal stuties in Kavironule aru 
Nandi. (J. Anthr, Inst, Lon, 1993, 
MEK, 325-359) 3 pl & fa.) Teouts 
of legends of the ongin al the ere 
race and their genealogy, genealogy of 
the Awa Wanga, Giivalguetes of the 
Ama-Wanga, ghost belteis of the Ithaka, 
omens, ancestor-worship, charnrs (a list 
of the components of the magic necklace 
of a chief is given af pee 345), toteris 
(list given), min-making, cult of the 
wikia ( apectal mark of married woman }, 
‘mika’ operation on girls among the 
Guasangithu ond Nandi, naming of 
children, tattooing and tribal marks, 
numeral proportion of sexes (table given; 
in Bantu tribes male births exceed 
female, in Nilotic vice versa), the tra 
custom (vendetta), miscellancous. cus- 
toms and beliefs, laws of auecession among 
the Ja-Luo (chiefship goes to eldeat san 
of wife whom father eat mte” elt. 
Neither the Ja-Luo nor the Nandi have 
auch animal-love as the Ama-Wanga. 
The Uhako consider ghosts uch Jarger 
than life-size. Cremation of a corpse and 


re-interring the ashes "lays'’ ghost. 
Charms are leg Artificial deflower- 
ing of dead virgins occuré among the 
Ama-Wangn. 


Vilkergroppierung in Ra- 
| (Glotus, Hroschwg., 1904, 
LXXXV!, f-§, map.) The distabation- 
map suggests anethnic chaos. The 
any sections aro the Rant and the 
Sulon-Negroes, the third chict clement 
contisting of intruding non-negre peoples. 
In Germon Bornu ore the Kanuri, bfa- 
kari, Musgu, Marghi,. besides tribes of 
Arab romp tera some Fula, immi- 
nats from Baghirm! and Wadal, from 
Dat Range and Dongola, tn Adamua 
are Botta tribes, Fali, Musgu, Kanuri, 
Shoe, Mbamn, Rantu, Baia, Tikar, 
Hausen, ete. In the primitive in 
of the west and south dwell the Fans. 
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The Fuls have fullowed often the ruins 
of Haussa “ stiates."’ Mixture of races 
haa long been taking place here. 


Eandi (R.) Ein Marsch am Ostufer des 
Kiwu. Thid., 209-214, 245-249, Hy 
fy.) fl notes on the Watussi 
Uniget lasses) Wahutu (Banta com- 

le), etc. A poriah-folk, the 

twa, te icatteren!l over the 

ae. The east shore of Lake Kiwo 
belongs to Ruasle 


Klose( H.) Produktion und Handel Togos. 
he hive 1 09-75) 1 ane ap Noten es f- 


athen, tat (ah tei ee 
meg race 


prvi "The opread oof such American 

aa camara, maize, and) cacao In 
Africa i lsremarkable. The oil-palm fur: 
nishes oil, sauce, salve, hatr-dressing, 
light, building material, fsk-traps, food, 
drink, etc, 


Lesaner (Oleritn.) Die Balue- oder 
Runpiberge und ihre Bewahner. { [bicd., 


275-275, 337-344, 18 fg.) Contuins 
notes (pp. 277-278) on the Baloe. 
Hakundu, hs 1 Batanga, all of 


oe heey Several albinns (who 
Faves? Bi ast met with, 
‘Although 1 les epeak the 
sane language, ren ikea words for several 
things eater na * parang ay, So SO are 
mot the sare in 
Soa and omaments palate y 
cried Pes! used in dance (very nume 
munifold), weapons, houses 
he ‘villages, 'palaver"’-hogses, furni- 
ture and utensils, land-culiure, domestic 
animals, efc., are discussed. Tobacco is 
ees monedd 
New } of Nigeria. 
CNet. “Geo, "Geogr. Mag Pee Wath, 1904, XV, 
433-442, 9 fs.) ‘Conisins notes Gn the 
city of Kano and the people of the prov- 
sth chiefly Hawsas. 


Oecd (Fs) Discoveries in Egypt. (Am. 
Antig., Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 73-77.) 

Discusses the macription of the ‘Stele 
cf Palen Sag one relat: 
ing to Heliopol © new 
(ca. gio 8. c) foes Luxor, ad tes 
new conéiionn tablety from  Tel-el 
AIBATMA.. 

—— Monuments ) Author Phi 


Ibid. thinks th 
t 
‘ , shiweidle oan o-U pumilh +e ricaanck: 
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nut, carth-not, case | 
maize, éniton, caoutchoue, cared, | 


[Ss Ss 7 F905 


were fol petty princes, but ruled over 
upper and lower Egypt. It also proves 
the accuracy of Manetho's lists and the 
increasing antiquity of Epyption culture. 


Parish vou Senftenburg (/rri4, ©.) 
Zwei Keisen durch RK igos his 
1903. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LEEK, §-85, 73-79, 13 


‘fgs., map, ) 
Based on dais of Lieut. von Parish. Con- 
tains ethnographic notes on the Watusi 
(a tall negro people), Masinga, the 
ruler of Ruanda, the dwar executioners 
of Mssingsa (Ragiga or Watwa). The 
Watwa of the volcanic region are said 
to be emnn: The Watws and Watusi 
(the ruling element in Ruanda) get 


along well together. 


Pittard (M.) Sur Ja monnaie du Ba-Souto, 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr, de Faris, 1904, v* 
Sy Vy 1g2-143.) ane See 
of copper money to a 
specimen in the Geneva Miseurm and 


one presente] to the Anthropological 


Society. 

. Die Festlegung der Westprense von 
Oe (Globus, Braschwe, 

caeeii: 287-206, ninp. } (Contam ‘brict 

notes on the Moab, Guan tribes, Nawuri, 





Singer (ut) Eine shi 
ictoria ap de 


(iid acer t fy.) Notes on a 5 
graph by the tate Liewt, von Far h, 
representing a grave on the island af 
Bussira, on the funeral custons of 
the Wasiba. A sort of strata- “deposition 
of corpses is practised, 





e io 
igs.) Résumés Capt. M, Merker's Jy 
difarat. #thwographische Afonegraphie 
einer ottafribontichen © Seoritervolbes 
(Berlin, 1904). On oe ga dir 
ethnographic and ethnologic gro 
(but particularly from study e thee 
rsh rh holds that the Masaj are of 

itic neage, but he laces 
feo much ton pesieil tees The 
of Masal immigration he sets at 

fat. §000 B.C. Cattle are of great im- 
portance for the Masia, but in conse. 
quence of the great cattle-plague of some 
14-05 asides Spits process of 
change from cattle-nomads to agricul 


- 
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turists. Tothe main partof the book 
are added Aiptek — acetl = 
thropologica Preps 1d met 

43 women, pages 286-287 of Glade 
is given the Eatin myth of the Masai, 


Sommerville (M.) Amolets and talis- 
mans from Senegal, { Proc. 
Antiq. Soc; of Phila., 1902-1909 [ 1904], 

2 ph) Bai sin note and photograr 
FO ass the Sahara, 


east of 
el 
ASLA 


Carus (P.) Stone-worship. (Open Ct., 
Chicago, 904, XVIII, Asses 7 igs.) 
Tress of stone-w city wie ya 
etc., among the Phenichine. 


— Pre-Christian crosses os symbols of 
Sage deities. (Ibid, 285-290, 12 
fi Author notes that the crosa is 
Pi ca sehe te Asia Minor and used 
in connection with chthonic deities, gods 
of the lower world, Hales, ete, 


—— The ples of prote-Semitism, 

Maree +421 —429.) Based on Prof. 3, L 

Ursemitische Religion | Leip- 

rig, 1904), the 1 ed German edition 

of the author's Prrentiee Semitic Ae- 
ligien, Chicago, 1902. 

— Cores, (Tbr, soit 2 fs.) 
Contains notes on coat-of-arms anil ties 
or trigrams. 

—— The Rosetta stone. (Tbid., Penis 
3 figs.) Describes the stone = 
the hieroglyphic, demotic, and 
insecriplions 

—_— Chee damsel. (Ubid., §63- 
ie 1 ) Hrief account of an ancient 

it from Susa of a Semitic (7) 
maiden spinning, while a slave behind 
fans her, 


—— Naram-sin's stele. ( Tbed., 363-507" 
Describes the wtele (now 
ie) s of Naram-sin rales 3750 & Cc.) 


Num, and | 


PERIODICAL LITERATORE 


| 








found in the ruins of oon feptagal a 
The facial t of the Elam lesare repro | 
duced in outhi 


epancse leaders. 

21. Ps Treata of the 
ea 
Kuroki, u, Nodru, Nogi, Ito, Vama- 
mato, Togo,” Kamimura, Uriu, Hirose, 
Fukushima (author of patriotic poems as 
well vik erp Some of these nota- 
bles represent the hysical type | 
(or types), others, apparently, do nat. 


Thid., 38, 
Mikado, ‘the Em 


4/7 

Clement (E. W.) The Japanese floral 
ealencior, (Tbid., 6-13, to7-112, 163- 
165, 283-217, 282-284, 351-354. 394- 
397, 499-501, way te 15-617, 695- 
6o8, 723-731, Interesting notes 


on the pine, ae each cherry, wis- 
taria, iris, morning-glory, lotus, mana. 
doco (“ seven grasses""), maple, chrys- 
anthemum, camellia, the worious aes 
flowers in poetry, art, etc. The Ja 

love a flower as a flower. To rit 
bowyuet is floral murder and the whole 


theory of Japanese Hower arrangement 
“depends upon the ' language of line’ 
rather than upen mass or color.’ The 


enent af flowers is an important 
rire women's education, 


taste (J.3.) Japanese songs and folk- 
lore. (Ubid., 277-450.) According to 
the author a sete: ere has so rich 
a treasury of folk-lore as the Japanese, or 
has such a wealth of myth and romunce,"’ 
and religion, myth, romance and hist 
are inextricably intertwined. One of 
the moni lar collectians of songs and 
falk-lore is the Afyad Aon fishin Aline 
Ne Kake-haschi.” Vhe Tiedefors Afona- 
gafart was first issued about 1000 years 
avo, The Japanese variant of Rip van 
Winkle ix given on page 279. 

Doolittle (G. FE.) Neglected archeologi- 
eal ruins in Coelesyria, (Rec. of Past, 
Waush., 1904, 1, 227-235, 12 fg) 
Notes on the Libo. agucioct, the temple 
roins of KRefr debed, Shleefa Niha, the 
shrine near Kobh Elias, the Kamu’ at 
Hermil (a monument of some hunting 
toonarch, etc. ). ‘These ruins have been 
neglected because so overshadowed by 
“the titanic ruins of Baalbek.’' Coele- 
syria was the home of Baal worship, 


El-Howie (Ghosn.) Gezer foundation de- 
posits and modern beliefs. (Thi, z12- 
216.) Treats of foundation-sacrifices, 
ancient and modern, of this region in con. 
nection with the | finding at Tell-el-ferari 
(the Geter of Rertaige | Solomon) of jars 
containing bec infants, lumps ane 
Loves in the foundation of Renee 

This was probably to ward of the ** evil 
eye!" 

Fe ho hi Drooz of Syria. 6}-168 

n icago, 1904, XXVI, 167-1 
Notes on beliefs, ete, of the sek, 
cerning the origin of life, transmipration 
== eouls, etc. 

(P.) De la légistation chinoise 
Végard des congrégations religiruses. 
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(Bull, Soc d'Anthr. de Paris, 1904, ¥* 
S» V, t§q-1§7.) Gives the French 
version of ithe islation of the old 
Chinese code relative to Pali Budilbist 
monks amd monasteries, for ct 
with recent edicts of the Freuch Gowers 
ment concerning the Catholic ‘* congre- 
gations." 


Foster (J. W.) (China. (Nat, Greogr, 
Mag., Wash., x¥, 463-478, 2 maps.) 


Contains sare Holes Gn the character of 


Gilbert (.) Babylon Gestimndienst, 
(Glotus, Br er 19a4, XXXVI. 
225-231, a) sath the stars in 
lantan anil religion, 
their ratitions and its interpretation, 
combinations of deities, double-heads, 
eto, The author holds that these em: 
blems-are all ser oe symbols of deities, 
which later became commectedd with and 
were transferred to certain chief stars 
und! comtcliations, The slurs were 
always subordinated to the gods and not 


Goldriher (1.) Grientalische Bauleg- 


(Tbid., 95-96.) Ai ere of the | 


building of the 
nae of ideo by the Creek or- 
chitect Sinnimar in the fifth century, the 


Sanur pales Shiper 1. Connected 
with this legend wes the ustrologer’s 
werdicl that the King would Jose his 
kingdom fora time and recover it only 

nf tn Spit i ae eee ee 
dish."" The architect escapes the } 
attempt to destroy him, by making ‘et 
self wings and fying away. rhe alg 
oT clastic tale of Deedalus. 


Hahn (C.) rapes. eher die Kurien. 
Es vei bef the Genuraphiec! 
A. [jan before 
‘iia, A. oisintains that the 
Rourds Ssaaridh le © Very mixed race, com- 
Sted of Medes, Mongols, Tatars, 
Armenians, Turks, Arabs, etc., si not 
a were pure Iranian | ne is 
generally beheved. They n alto- 
3 recia 1,000,000, divided into 
some 100) “tribes,” pare, nomadic, 
partly half-nomadic. religion they 
strict Sunnites, Divorce is 5 
hospiity w mcr dey, theft and. | 


of ralor. 

yee a R. F.) Exploration and dis- 
t fonia, (Am, <Antig., 

Sees 1gcq, XVI, 177-179.) Notes 


on the excavations at Bismys, where 
large ruins exist, from which rich re- 
sults are expectecd 


Haw (K.) German excavations a, Buby- 


fon, 1901 and 1902, srry of Past, 
Wash, (904, i, 166-1 6 fer). De- 
scribes the excavations ithe * 
mound and the remains discovered telay 
sculptores, cylinders, glared tiles, docu: 
ments pl4 in coffins, explorations of 
Che tetapele, » fortifications, etc. ). 
A the rods area new text of King 
Nuk ar, a hymn to Marduk, ete, 


—— German excarations rm Fara. 
(Ibid, 233-243, 6 fgs., mp.) De- 
scribes investigations of prore he at 
Far and Abu Hatab. Résuméd from 
official reports of the German Orlental 
Society. 


Hedin (5.) De gpa Peat resuliaten 
af mm sitta ree. (¥mer, Stkhim., 
1904, XXIV, 437-288, maps, | Résumés 
scientific results of last journey in central 
Asia, 1 1902, which are Se sppeer:) 
English in ais volumes, Of inter. 
est ore the excavations in old Lobnor. 


Henderson S) ‘Survey of Cysices 
(Ree, at Ya op RHOY, 1H, 455— 
gba, 7 ead utp. Me Describes situation 
Lei lopography of the ruins of C 

on the southern share of the Sea pie Mar- 
mors, The chief rum is that of ‘the 
colossal ‘temple of Hadrian.’ ihe 
are the ** thenter,"' the ‘*honep-imaiden's 
palace,'* etc. 


Beening (C L..)  Dte sumerische Grond- 
vorderasiatischen Schiqsfunpe- 


sage. (Globus, Hrnschwg., 1904, 
LXxxvi, 46-g9, §8-61, t fg.) Résumés 
the recent writings of Zimmern, Tiele, 
Radau, etc., particularly the last. Radau 
endeavors to prove the ‘‘Sumerian"' 
of the Babylonian creation myth, 
te Tiele’s opinion (‘by far the 
greater ester at of ee onian  tietons ideas 
the possession of the 

Satietiacs’”); 


"Rothe D, F, A.) Mala ce ‘ 

Ag s Vevut., oa 1903. ERI 2 J 
704, Sigs.) Describes irictiy'63 gumes, 
chiefly children’s, and mostly os played 
in Malacca, Some of these games re- 
semble: Hide-end-seek, Tom Tiddler's 
eroded, Ovenges anal French 
io ca Marbles, Hopscotch, Pitch 
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Janke (A.) Das Schlachtfeld am Grani- 
kus, (Thid., 129-133, 6 fgs., mup.) J. 
does not confirm Kiepert's nas To 
the old course of the Granicus, nor his 
site for the haitle-fielil—the lowest course 
of the stream has most in its favor. 

Joyce (7. “) On the physical anthro- 


pology of the Gases of Khotan and 
certya, (J. Anthr. Inst,, Lond., 1903, 
MEX, 305-324, 2 pl., tubles.) Treats 


of cephalic nasal and facial indices, stat- 
ure, thickness of lips, color of hair and 
eyes, cic., of 23 individaols from Khotan 
and 16 from Keriya measured hy Dr M. 
A. Stein during his recent archeological 
investigation in Chinese Turkestan. The 
ethnic affinities of these people are dis- 
cussed af some length. A Turki ele- 
ment has } y modified the Kho- 
tancse more than the Galchas, whom 
they much resemble, also oa large Tibetan 
admixture. The Reriya have a larger 
Turki element and perhaps also some 
Mimgol. Both Khotanese and Keriva 
are in the main “4 Aryan *’ and descend: 
ants of Lapouge’s font uipteuscr. 
Karsten (Faula) Abbajt Radscha une 
sein Schwager Tindall. (Globos, Brns- 
chwg., Pog, UXxxVi, 198-140.) Text 
in German of a ‘Yamil legend of Tinmill, 
a sort of Oriental Eulenspiegel. 


Laufer (B.) Keligifee Toleranz in China, 
(Thid., 1904, LXxxv, 219-220.) Crit 
cizes somewhat severely J. J. M. de 
Groot’s recent book Sectrmrsrenn av 

Religious Periecution in China (2 
vola,, Amsterdam : 1903-1904), which 
Dr Tq considers very partial and often 
inexuct, and unjust in suppressing refer- 
ences to edicts of toleration, while care- 
ful to cite all intolerant acta. China 
never bummed witches, had no inquisition, 
and never destroyed primitive civilize- 
tions. = Asy Chinese can change his. re- 
ligian at will, “The growth of Buddhist 
clericism and the ‘dead hand’" of the 
nin Europe. Chine 
cheans, Muardeans, Nestorians, Jews, 
and Mohammedans before Christians of 
to-day, and she can in no way be styled 
intolerant and religiously bigoted. 

Lyle (T. H.) Notes on the ancient pot- 
7S kilns ee Sawankalok, Sian. () 
Anthr. last., Lond., 1904, XXXII, 23 
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Meyer (A,) 
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kilna said to belong to the tome of King 
Phra Roang (fifth or sixth century, A. 
1D, }, and the pottery found there. [nan 
a led note"" (pages 244-245) Mr 
C. lH, Reed points out that Alr Lyle's 
material makes i certain that celacdon 
ware wat made in Siam in ancient times 
In considemble quantity and! of « kind 
closely resembling the Chinese kind. 


Tasch-Rabat, (Globus, 
Hmachwe., tog, LXXXVI, g1-4§, 6 
fxs) Résmmés N. N. Pantusov's article 
obtished in tgo2-on. the ruins of Taech- 
(abet of the Riusso-Chinrse frontier 
( Kashgar caravan road), the petitains of 
a WNestorinn ncnastery — these monks 
were already in central Asia by the 7th 
century. 


Mytes (7. 1.) The early pot fabrics: of 
ok a ge 


Asia Minor, (J. nt., Lond., 
190g, MEI, 367-00, g pl, 1 igs) 
Discusses the black polished fabric of 
Hissarlik anal ite bomologues,— MHiser- 
lik ie "the pier-bead of Asm towanl 
5. E, Europe, the fife ee pou? of Burope 
toward XM. W. Asia ; the red-faced fil 
ric of Hissarli 11 and ite homologues ; 
the painted style of Cappadocia | civiri- 
bution, fabrics, forms, ornament, post 
Mycemean and Mycemenn accretions, 
pre Mycemean geometrical residuum, re- 
sidual Cappadecion style), a Syro-Cappa- 
docian promise of ceramec art. ‘The 

the author argues from the ined gtd 

cme, the lavish wee of red paint, th 

F aiient of irae, ete— the 
white-grownd fabric my be due to the 
local cecurrence of meerscAauar. 





Miebus (H.) Die 2uckerinbrikation des 


indischen Bauern, (Globus, Brnacheg 
tgog, LXXXVI, 167-171, 7 fps.) De- 
scribes the making of sapar to-day by the 
Hindu peasantry, “The old sugar-mill 
is nok yet extinct. 


(G.) Exinnerungen an Indien, 
(Tbid., 249-252.) Crnqne of Dr Paul 
Dewsen's Arinnervagen an feuiien 
(Kiel o. Leipzig, t9o4). Dr ©. con- 
siders the author mother unjust and une 
sympathetic toward the English, and 
inttances a case in which an educated 
Brahman, an M. A., did not consider it 
wrong for a judge to reeeive money from 
the twn parties lo a cause, provided he 
returned his to the jaser, 


te il. a Gives resultaof ten | Ranke (H.) Business howee of Murashu 
days! Lande orl of ‘he Sawankalok | Sonsofl Nippur, (Rec. of Past, Wash. 
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igoq, Ti, 364-374, § fps.) Résumés 
Rew A. rcs Busi Documents 
af Afirashe Sons of Nippur (Philn, 
1904), which treats of the cuneiform 
tablets (found at Nippur im 1893) re- 
cording the business transactions (464- 
424 B,C, und 423-405 B.C. | of a firm 
of that city, ‘The number of Aramaic 
tidorsements Is notable,— Babylonian 
may have been at this late period in use 
egnault (J.)} ig crogecie lea Chingis, 


oh Scientif., 5, joy, 5" Sy iM, | 


p6a-585, 617-620, 652-665.) Treats of 
mises, Clothing, food, drink, opium, to- 
bacco (recent), physical exercise, sex, 
childhood, diseases (particularly small- 
pox), death. The combination of nat- 
raibringeroeniyt ssensiy ai yoaiybee | 
eeraltticen, ** passes for hygiene 
in China, is called foung-chaci, pei 
water"; and the primitive hygienist is 
vou Reitrenstein ee Die Silberinsel 
bei Chinkiang. (Globus, biwe., Lory, 
LXXRVI, 217-215, 1 fg., map.) Notes 
og the former summer seat of the Chinese 
impetial family, ‘* Silver Inland ** in the 
Vung-tac-kiang, The pagoda of the 
near-by tows of Chinklang is the subject 
of legend. : 
Views of Lhasa, (Nal. Geoor. M "4 
Wash., 1905, ams 27-38)” Selected 
from pictures taken by the Burial Tabikey 
and the Kalmuck Norsunovy on theif 
recent! visit to ‘Tibet. 


Waele B.) Ancient caravan roules 


(Ree. of Past, Wash, 1904, | 


IM, 063-966, § fs.) Brief notes on 
the Nankin-Turfan-Kashgar-Koldja, and 
Pekin « Urpa - Kiakhis - Baikal-Semipala- 
tinsk caravan routes, the Chinese wall, 
ete. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Bewohner (Die) der westlichen ‘Torres- | 


strasse-Inselin, hice a sia! Hy 
igo4, LXRXVI, 177-181, 3 ; ri 
Pied the fifth volunne of the | 
of the esters 
1904), See page 132. 

Dr Heinrich Schnee's Buch fiber den Bis. 
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Mapie aiat Helios | 


Resumes ‘Be Sehnee's ‘Bites oe oe 


[N.S 7, 1905 


Siidive (Berlin, 1904), which treats 
chiefly of ethnographic matters, The 
population is estimated a low ) at 
pecally of women and children, through 
venpeance- The peoples of the 
Matty aod Durour es wire cul- 
ture is sud gemeriy, » thinks,” pos- 
‘st @ Sirain of Chinese or Japanese 
blood. His linguistic map, exclusive of 
‘ome of the smaller islands, counts 9 
stocks, from Papuin-like to Pol n. 
The Manus are said to havea special 
word for 10,000, An inter-island syatem 
of signals by smoke and fire exists, “The 
Bismarck Islanders are still one of the 
wildest peoples of the Pacific, and can- 
nihalivn is prevalent among many tribes, 
The pile-dwellings of Mok Mandri t 
are interesting, The @wd-awd of Gazelle 
Tintuls if an importation from New 
eckienburg. 


Fraser (J.) Some notes on the ethnology 


of the New Hebrides. (Am. Antiq., 


the origin of the blacks “'negroid, not 
negro’) of New Hebrides, ete, Dr F., 
who locutes the “original home of the 
undivided human family"? ina '* portion 
ee anae 0 the: eaat of Meer 
tamin,’* bri % the negroes into Africa, 
Asia, aod the Pacific islands by o wide 
dispersion. That the New Hebrides 
black is negroid is duc to race intermix- 
ture —thiee streams of immigration into 
these islands (Malay the last ). 


Furness (H. F., 3d) ‘The stone tnoney 


of Uap, Western Carolines. (Trans. 
Dept. Arch... Univ. of Penn;, Phila, 
1904, 1, §4-60, 4 fgs.) Deseribes the 
Hof atone money (in diameter from 1 
to f2 feet) of Usp —quarried and shaped 
400 miles away in the Pelew Is., and 
brosght thence in canoes or rafis, No 
attribute of age or sacredness altaches 
tothem and they hove me penta or 
intrinsic valne, Mr F. thinks ‘they 
present to the people a certain visible 
and tangible amount of labor expended 
in their production," are, in fact, primi- 
tive “certificates of deposit of work." 
Actual postession on one's own property: 
Hot mecessary, indeed ome at the hot- 
tom of the sea is said to have served just 
as well, its sinking having become com- 
mon knowledge, 
| (B.), Die Gajos ouf Sumatra. 
(Globus, Ernschwg,, 1904, LXXxXxvi, 24- 
30, 43 fg) Physically the Gajos are 
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at the ni ede ane, with the 
represent “'the old primitive or 
pre-Malay population of Suieelie rare 
pay and less mixed than the Bataks,"* 
if pandanas-weaving is noteworthy. 
The Bataks show a more advanced, less 
fluctuating culture than the Gajos ; other- 
wise there are close resemblances between 
them, (Close relutions are suggested by 
Dr H, between the Toradjna and Toalas 
of Celebes, the Veddas and even some 
South American Indinns. References 
are made to Dr S. Hurgronje’s book 
ffet Gajoland ra sijne brwoners (Ba tavia, 
1903 }- 
Erdmert (A.) Der Wert der Sdseckenlen 
fiir Vilkerbezichungen. (Thid., 125-128, 
3 fg.) Describes three clubs, — from 
Tutuila (Samoa), from Fiji, and from a 
te a5 cans ata, the last * thor. 
aghly Tongan "" in form and ormument. 
South Pacific clubs have been ted 
alsa from Alaska, etc. 


only “grown children,'’—they have re- 
Alas, 


from These are all 
probably incidental imports. The rela- 
tions between the Spaniarils in Pero and 
the Pacific islands might account for the 
Troxille elab. 

Mathews (RK. H.}) Lang 
New Sonth Wales. (J. Anthr, Inst., 
Loni., 1905 XXXII, 259-253.) Gives 
grammatical sketches of the Kamilaroi 
and Darkifiung languages, with notes on 
the Yuan (a mystic tongue used in the 
Hora ceremonies), the Wallarai, Wir- 
raiarai aod Guinhrai dialects, a vocabular 

of some goo words of the Kamilarol and 
Thurrawal tongues. 9 Appended are also 
notes on some native tribes of Victoria, 
S. Astralia, und (Queensland, The 
Ramilaroi has an inclusive and exclonve 
plural of the first personal pronouns, 


—— Language des Korn, tribu. d'indi- 

sate la Nouvelle Galles du Sud. 
Boll Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1904, ¥* 
fe» ¥, 092-135.) Résumé of the gram- 
mar of the Kernu, an Australian tribe on 
~~ river Darling in New South Wales. 
fhe pronouns have certain special 


Meyer (A. B,) Alte Siidseepegenstiinds 
in Amerika, (Globus, Brnschwg., 1904, 
LEXEVI, 202-203, t fg.) Hrief notes 
op a. Samoan ciub'* fom Pen and o 
origin of which a te pester = 

' is y post (Coolum 
bian. See Aredmer. ree 
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guages of the | 
aboriginal tribes of | 
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— und Richter (O.) Mas indonesische 


Webgestell. (Thid., 172, 1 
4 tore exact figure of the 
Wearing-appatatue. See previous tithe. 


——. Ethnographische Miszel- 
len 1, ( Abharnll. . Ber. d. EK. 
“ool, a, Anthr,-Etho. Mow gu Dres- 
len, 1903, X, Nt. 6, vili+4- 102, 4 pl, 
io fee) ‘Treats of spirit-trap: in the 
Enst Indian archipelago (1-7), brass 
shields from the Moluccas (3-15), brass 
breast-plate from the Moluccas (16-18), 
Weaving-apparatus irom the East Indies, 
particularly Gorontalo in North Celebes 
bia-# ), Agtn Snitaan, of cloths 
rom the island of Bentenan ; the bronze 
age in Celebes, rings, ofnatnents, 
weapons, — prehistoric end hisoric (72- 
91), the stone age in Celebes (92-102), 
The “soal-traps* ore of two chief 
type the tha att ond the ** boat." 

he protetype of the brass-shields ia to 
be found in the morthern Moluccas, bat 
they are probally to be traced back to 
the Spanish immigrants, though. indige- 
noos ongin is not yet excluded by the 
evidence. ‘The date do pot allow one 
to dogmutize as to the origin of Malay- 
dian weaving,—it may have been of in- 
digenous origin or have « later from 
the Asiatic continent through Hindw in- 
futnces, The bronze remains seem to 
indicate tbe former existence of w pre- 
historic copper or bronze culture (last 
relics of primitive Malay bronze culture) 
mone or less reps i by iron, étc.,— 
this bronze culture was of Indian origin, 
Fetishistic axe of stone implements is 
reported fram various regions of Celebes: 
ahio © holy stone stocks." Stone ones 
Sampo. those found by the Sarasiny in 
the caves-of the Toalas) have always 
served previously for amulets. Evyi- 
dences of a former stone age ore numer- 
oun in Celebes 


Vs } Gives 





Parkinson (R.) Titowier der Moge- 
ee oad 


molkineulener. ity wchwyz., 
rpog, LXXXVE, 15-087, 3 fee.) -Accord- 
ing to P. the stalement of Kubary that 
the Yap tattooing is found on Mogemok 
(**Mackenrie Islunds’’) is not quite 
correct, aa there are notable differences 
as well as tesemblaoncez, The tattooing 
of the women, while simpler, is very 
characteristic. The Mogemok tattooing 
is in some respecte like that of Noku- 
manu and Liveniua, ‘The men's tuttoo- 
ing has considerah)e variation. 
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Schmidt (W.) a Papuasprache auf 
Neupemmern.. (Ubid., 7o-8o.) A close 


retin of the Sulka language of New 
to Father 5. S., makes i! 
Scene in character. Faponcid fae 
occurin the personal pronoun, 
run, adjective, ismeral, and vert, The 
pry of he ia of ut Bae 
t the quinary-ve = rx 
as { to Sud peher sates or less Papuan 
guages farther south and also in. the 
Daye inlaid, 


sciaeh de +). Tobi in Westmnikronesien 
aise be Inael mit acht ck non 
Thich, 19-0 ‘The proper a tine 
Fi this LBL. stand seems to be 
“Tobi,” the Xadeywte of K ts oF 
uncertain orygin, ¢ natives of Tobi in 
B32 were fierce savages who enaluved 
and ill-treatedd shi che sailors. 


— Saipan, die Hauptinsel der deutschen 
Martamen. (Ubi, 278-282.) Con- 
tains some notes on the matives, the mites 
Chamorros and thei ara (the talnned 
was revettled in 192, after the ori 
inhabitants hed been exterminated or 
transported by the Spaiiands). 

Taté (M.) Kondelle percéte en alfles 
Roveles Here ( Bull. Soc. A’ Ane 
thr, de ny, a, ¥, ie.) 
Brief description of a shell breast otna 
ment of the native chiefs of the New 
Hebrides, Some similar objects founel 
in the prehistoric "stations "’ of western 


Europe were probably worn in the same 
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Barber ( E. A.) The ceramic literature 
of the Pennsylvania Germans (Proc, 
Num, and Antiq. Soc. of Phila., 1902- 


#903 [1904], $3 $3.08, 6 i 66e)  Oatect 


phy, questionable inscriptions, history, 
sentiment, cating, religion, the author 
gre English translations of numerous 
mectiptions on slipsiecorated earthen- 
se mrcattal yin . superb eotierea of 
Pennsyirania T:SetLEn, W 
uate anal ¢ sisetava sth 
curious phase oo art fiour- 
ished in enon Feaseke ania for nearly 
a centiry and « half’'—it existence 
waian accidental discovery some 10 years 
apo, 


Beanvols (E-) La Grande-Irtand oo pays 





un Mourn: | 
Monde Sep A Auee de Vite tone, 


cs | 
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Boman (E.) romper 


ont tales an 


[= Sy Fe 105 


%,S., 1) 189-229, map.) Historical and 
critical study of the evidence ws to the 
existence and bocation of the /fivire- 
wonnaelona (white man's land'') of the 
Icelandic sages. The author, who ac- 
cepts the “evidence,"’ places thin region 
op the St, Lawrence "peer modern 
Quebec, which may have been the capital 
of the Gaelic colony, as it was later of 
New France." 


de tumulus ee 
Rispesgies dans vallée de 

) blique Argentine, (L"Homme noe. 
hist., Ports, 1904, 1. extr., pp. 1-11, 
5 fae) so brictly the A echct et 


Lerma nei 
sae wpanereead, ee pf igh, tod ren 
C g6q—in aia c Faveiee, 
tions of the preldare were mode in tqor 
and 1964. These: timaoli appear to hare 
been constructed and grouped according 
to lines previously ailopted, They are 
madoubtedtly of Indien (Calchaqui?) 
origin, bwt are not grave-mounds, nor 
hut-foundations; they may be garden: 
moannis of ceremonial seats. 


Castells (F. De FP.) The ruins of Indian 


saghelb British Honduras. (Am. An- 
capi, ft XAXV!1, 32-77, 
Denis: ae temple,’ te pie hs 
Church, a Sarsute Sighsce seithement 
in northern Belize —the Indian nome 
ee is said to be an imitation of 
the English, but mare likely ee Derr, 
‘These ruins may be of considerable im. 
Lenbirian for Mayan urcheolony, Al the 
mouth of New rit river are the ruins of 
Sante Rim. Indian Church ii on the 
way to Vexhaa lake, where other ruins 
€xist, 
Les explorations de Téo- 
285 308, 2 fan) Critique 
rgo4, MN. S., L 2 ritique 
of Maler's Arevarctecs im fhe Fi seiite 
Falley, reat Chae Peab. ora 
vol. it, 903-1903) 1 pre 
the smite Yanckila an for einer f City” 


and to certain sp lings, the use of the 
term acrepevis (there are no fortresses in 
‘Anahuag"'), He agrees with Maler 


that Palenque waa in existence af the 
time of the Spanish conquest, but thinks 
that lt was Tnyasal where Corter st 

in $524. C. considers Copan the junction 
of two brunches of the same. civilization. 
The oldest monuments, according to ©, 
date from the rth arp at Comnlcaten ; 
the lates (middle of 17th century) are at 
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Tayasal, 

tion is thes quite modern and ** has 
hing to do with the fossil horse aml 

the Abbé Brasseur’s geologic epochs." 


Chithero (T.) Site of Mascouten red: 
covered, (Ani. Antiy., Chicago, 1904, 
xxXViI,. By 88) Author argues that the 

aryuette (1673), Alloucs, 
and other early explorers and writers, 
located by tanion in 1675, ‘in the 
midst of a pepicinia arocise,"" was 
situated! in | valley at the head 
of Mud lake an the “hanks of the Run- 

ning Swan, 05 evidenced b 

ical remains andthe patina of fortifications, 

etc. The Mascoutens are identified with 

the Geos ae Few ot ** Fire Lodians.”’ 


Dana (C.E.) Fitch and his predecessors 
in steam-navigation, (Proc. Num, and. 
Antiq. Soc. of Phila., gels [ipaq], 
47~82,.4 pl., 3 figs.) Interesting Illus 
trated account of the beginning of the 
steamboat in America, Pennsylvania in 
particular. 


ag aya jacobs Cavern. (Ree. of 
st, Wash. canal Hil, iy it 2 fgx) 
Résumés account given b Pealunly 
and W, K. Moorehead in 
‘a Arch., Phillips Academy (1904). 
acoh's cavern, in the limestone region of 
the Oeork uplift, continined traces of 
human occupancy (six burials, Aint im- 
thousands of flint flakes, split 
ete... The antiquity of man's rest- 
lene aggre y asree inple- 
ments, pictograph #, ete. cave tint 
here was not the Indian, not the 
present tribes of the lower Mississippi. 


Exploration (The) of the Potter Creek 
Pai (California. am cs 275-282, 2 
ae Résumé from the monograph of 

J. Sinclair (q. ¥ ) 

Fischer (H.) Eine altemexikaniche 
Steinfigar. (Globus, Ernschwg., 1904, 
LEXXY, sone gare 0 Describes a 
nephritoid sone figure 
the winal- gol ove partly 
skeleton), sow in the Stuttgart Mosewm. 


clisc, Tonatiuh, ete. 


E.) Die Stel C 
ara bis 30873 ae, 2 ex) af we cludes 


dating from 1496-15170, | 
the const of | 
Comparison is | 
inscription of Piedras | 


relates the appearance on the 
unknown = fore 
sogpested with t 
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The whole Vocatecan civilira— | 


Ball, J, Dept. | 


of the figure ore | 
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Negras of about the same date, which 
resembles Stela J in many rezpects. 


Gold plates and les from Costa Ries. 
(Rec, of Past, Waah., 190g, 11, 232- 
286, 4 fs.) “Notes on a collection from 

ancient tombs in central Cesta Elea, 

wade by Don Juan Lau Don and now in 
the posesing of Mr G, C, Dissette, of 

Glenville, Ohio, “The workmanship is 

fine and the curving delicate. ‘The bells 

have litth: clappers of gold. “The small 
animal figures are skilfully designed. 


Gorion (G. B.) Chromelogical sequence 
in the Maya Ruins of Central America. 
(Troms. Dept. Archeol., Univ. of Penn, 
ros, 1, 65-66,) From atchealogical 
eviderce (decorative «lesigms, oe 
of formations of ruined buildings, in } 
ticolar), Dr G. argues that the earl ie 
unquestioned date is one found at Co 
The movement from wwuth to north {Con 
pon to Chichen Itza) covered about 
three centuries. Maya culture developed 
in the region in which its remains have 
been found. Dowktless dates earlier and 
later than those now known will be dis- 
covered, 


Gunn (J. M.) History of the pushios. of 
Laguna and Acoma, (Ree. of Past, 
Wash., (904, 1, 291-310, 325-3445 
7 figs.) Resumés ob! Spanish explor 
ers accounts, ete., the strogeles with 
the inendert, etc. A pages 530+537 
some of the native traditions as to the 
origin of these pueblos are given. Their 
history since erssion to the United States 
in 1848 is stated in brief and the proph- 
ecy of She-ake, to which Coronado ts 
at to have alloded, referred to as 

TE ee hie fulfilled. dap eniney 
Is the tof his paper by i 
ae Indians mi not by selseert 
after the conquest by A 
A etc. 


Humbert (J.) “ L'archivo'"’ du comsalat 
de Cade et le commerce de I’ Ameériyue, 
(J. Soc. d. Améric., de Paris, 1904, 6. 
&, 8, 239-236.) Drscribes the archives 
of Cadiz relating to American trode, 
1555-1315. 


La premidte allemandr 
ih Vénériéla au KY!" vracte, weriode dite 
des Welser, 1528-0556. (Tbid,, 309- 
320.) Sketches the history of the Ger- 
man colonists Vinguer, Sayler, the Wel- 
ser, etc., in Venezuela 1523-1556. 


54 
Immigration (Qur) during tgo4. (Nat, 
* i. il af, aE, E = il 
si Rime hepato Cs 


toate, ™ Theric,?™ “Celtis, Slavic, Man- 


niageary 
‘ata. Globus, 


ten Kate (H.) An 
kationen ach La 
Bruschwg., 1904, Lxxxvi, 268.) Brief 
Hotes on three recent recent publications of Dr 
Lebmann-Nitsche treating of arthritis 
geformant in ancient Patagonians, 


Pabli- 
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érachyphalangia, and ‘mortar holes" | 


in rocks of ihe de Cordoba, 
eae L.) The of the 
) seat soak cree en 


(Unie. a Calle Public., mee Ach Arch. 
and Ethn., Berkeley, 1904, 1, {deou 
Treats phonetic, grammatic, and 
characters of Chumash, Salinan, Esselen, 
and Costanoan, Chumash and Salinan, 
moepbel 
ts forme! can. 
only continuous text obtained was in 
Costanoan. Chumash has on article, 
eg, atl Salinan a plural in verbs, Es- 
selen hes case-suffixes. Costanoan has 
prepa ides, but no aufhiaes, This 
a TRAE. Tiperobeb agente 
merican Indian comparative 

Se EMO ot tie Sent ot eee 
the real information it conveys. 


— Pa er of Indian culture in Cali- 
(Ibid., 81-103.) Discusses 
bit organization, 





habitat, food, dwellings, arts, 


rganization, ceremonies, shaman- 


sen, mythology, cuiture-bero, origin and 
creabon myths, etc 


de La Graseeric iP Les langues de 
ih se Rica et les idiomes apparentés. 
Peer Anti podsizin Ae 3 MN. 4, 
it -1 lal a etches 
ae a fa Bronca, Gostuso, 
Chibcha, Cuns, Korpebe tables of re- 
semblunces in numerals, personal 
nae, nares hb ete, —afer U 


Et 

ei er Guaymi, Cuna. 
with certain 

make aon stock, which ought to be 


ss c(h) cig probléme dle théalo- 


Thad, 2§7-361.) Treats | 


LM. fy 7, GOS 


of € tl, “"the Aztec Ceres,"" and her 
colt. ‘The author inquires why a pacific 
and joyous cult (that of fecundity and 
the perpetuation of life) came to be de- 
formed and d ite, Beside a more 
primitive (Toltec and boreal Centeot! 
existed another (Artec) with sanguinary 
rites, 


Explorations et déconvertes dans les 
régions Andines.. (Ibid., 262-266, ) 
Notes on the expeditions of MM. Rivet, 
de Créqui, Montfort, Granger, etc. 
Rivet. 

Li tion de la Mission Francaise 
de | cata (I du Sud au Palais du tea 
bd, 328- 328, 2pl) Con 
notes on he excavations a 
Argent, Tishwannno, Tarija | pottery), 





McSweeny (2. F.) The character of our 
Homigration, and present, Sse 
Creogr. Mag., Wash, 1905, XVI, f=! 
chart. } Discusses world: ‘migrations, ear y 
American immigration, immi F- 
ie roth century, mag sr from Italy, 

ustria-Hungary and Kussia, the Finns, 


Greeks anal Syrians, the Chinese, sine 
ing of the “*American”’ race, effecta of 
enchecked j ion, contract-labor 
law, the examination of i Immigrants, ec, 
Author takes optimistic view of ability 
ot America to are and make over her 
EDmigrenty. “toughest problem '* 
is presented by the Syrians ye 

Marcel (G.) Un texte Te ne 
médit du xVM gidcle. (J, Soc. aur) 
Améric. de Paris, 1904, 4. 4, 1, 13 
141.) Gives text of MS. (a. ie sf 
B SUrgern nated Croix containing 
notes on the Indians of French Gulane 
at the end of the eighteenth gen 
physical characters, clothing, reli 
marriage (the coaeviasle is descr 
not tamed ), festivals, arms, chiefs, etc, ), 
The author notes the existence of a 
jargon for intercommonication between 
Indians and Europeans, 

— L'iexription du Ruponumi. (Tbid., 
357-390, © fg.) Describes the curious 
PFs ine, r which a 

uropean letters, said to have 
found by Nicholas Horstman in IT 79. 
It is probably of European ( Portuguese ?) 

Mootehead (W, K.) Some unknown 
forms of stone objects (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., 1904, I, 268-274, 9 figs) 


CHAMBERLAIN | 


Morice (A. G. 


Treats of finished and unimished objects 
of the “*winged-perforated"' ciass. Mr 
M. thinks reed. drills were preferred to 
those of flintor bone. Other curred 
stone objects are figured and described 
—(the “ bird" ond * butterily PT types, 
etc. ‘The author's plea for Datin names 
ought not to be heard. 


Du lac Stuart a 'Ootan 
Pacifique. (Bull, Soc. Neuchat. de 
Gtogr., 1904, XV, 32-80, 3 fgs., map.) 
Contains notes on the Indian names of 
lakes andl pares 11 53-96), and on the 
Déné Indians country traversed, 


Peet (S. D.} Comparison of the codices 


with the otdinary pictographs. (Am, 


Antiq., Chicago, 1904, XXVI, 197-152, 


9 fgx.) Cites evidence to show that '' to 
those who have become familiar with the 

ictographs and other symbols which are 
stil common ameng the uncivilized tribes, 
there is a very close connection between 
them, and both treat of the same sub- 
ject,"" —calendars ond religions cere- 
monies chiefly, 


help aa 
Amenca. (Tbid., 185-197, 4 bes. | 
Treats chiefly of the Navaho fire-dance 
and the Aztec * new fire,"" 


(Thid,, 201-224, 21 ga.) General die 
cussion of sculptured art, ethnographic 
districts, graphic arts, picture-writing, 
symbolic hgures and hieroglyphs, per- 
sonal decorations and ornaments, jew- 
elry, basketry, rousical instruments, ete. 


Archeological Saget in. Costa 
ica. { Tbid., 299-296, 13 igs.) Based 
ont. V. reniinels Arr tectasivat Ae 
werches in Costa Rica (Stockholm, 
1904), which it résumés in part. 


—— Thered menof Bracil, (Tbid., 41- 


Preuss (K. Th.) Der Unp 


46, 2fgs.) Ethnographic notes based on 
a técent work of <aegrran C. Tucker. 


Menschenopfer in Mexico. 
Ernschwg., t904, LXXXVI, 105-119, I 
fe.) Treats of the renewing of the aun 
and fire goda, the death of the deities 
of rain and vegetation, the origin of gad- 
sacrifice, ete, “The festivals of the sun 
and fine gods are for the most part & re- 
newal of the sun by killing Gog) ern 
the spring and harvest festivals a bloody 
juvenation of the epring- poe and the 
harvest-mother, for the purpose of 
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ber 
(lob, 
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making her capable of the production of 
new vegetation. Out of the sacrifice 
of gods came that of man. 


—— Der XIV. Internationsls: Amerikan: 


istenkengress in Stuttgart, 28. bis 23. 
August igog, ( Thid., 199-292.) Cool 
résumes of proceedings and chiel papers 
presented. . 


Prince (1. 8.) The stonn lions of Cochiti_ 


(Ree. of Past, Wash. 1904, 11, 141— 
160, 2 figs.) Describes what the author 
calls **the most important specimen of 
aboriginal sculpture in the United 
States," and the“purcblo to which these 
lions belonged, Te tale of iis destruc: 
tion by fire in also given. The lions face 
the east, “a fact no doubt having sym- 
bolic significance." They have suffered 
from the vandaliom of ignorant herdaroen. 
The author compares the enclosure of 
Stonehenge, ete. 


Reid (W. MM.) Mohowk potters, (Ibid, 


184-185, 4 pl.) Treats of the. pottery 
of the Mohawk valley—the author's 
collection inclades 65 decorated frag- 
mentiof as many different vessels. In 
the sand on the shore of Lake Pleasant 
wad found recently a whole pot of large 
size — this, the Hanson, the Richmond, 
and the Horrack pots were all found in 
the Adirondack region. 


Rivet (r) Le “huicho"™ des indiens 


Colorades.. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr, de 
Paris, 1o0g, ¥'4., V, 216-017.) Sotes 
on the ¢Anircde of the Colorado Indians of 
western Ecuador, a deadly disease chor- 
acterited by an irresistible tendency to 
sleep. The Coloradoy' method of cur- 
ing it ia ‘tan ethnographic curiosity,” 
One logredient ls human urine. Sfwtcho 
may have snalogics with the well-known 
African ''sleeping-sickness.'" Tt nttacks 
foreign Indiana and whites first, then the 
Colormios. 


— Les Indiens de Mallasquer: Erode 


ethnologique. (Ibid., 144-152.) Treats 
briefly of environment, dwellings, cloth- 
ing, agriculture ( banana, sugar-cane,coca, 
yucea, maise ond several fruits, including 
fine pineapples), domestic animals { cat- 
tle), and fowls, food (banana chief 
basis}, drink (pwareye, fermented sugar- 
cane juice), coca-chewing (from the age 


of 7 years up}, trade , 
‘children of P); ure already pee 
ysentery (as fatal and as feared 2+ small. 
pox), chit; marriage (curious ‘cril™ 


, — coming of the 
peas pest Ot Cu ms : ABieens Bat the 
ipiiostes" * (the Indians who 


ac Mg the festivals, cic). “These In- | _ 


Iifere are Catholic in nome only and 
Hey ane ate alfected hy ne byall te | 
TH the ron ine 
=i Agurer ar "Chrotlanity. Bn 
Po-rsl are given the chief anthropo- 
metrical dain of ee al} ale 

The cephalic index ts generally benchy- 
eephalic. Malle ev. fs tn nib thern Fejua- 
dor, west of the Condillern. 


Schmidt ( M.) ng Mogg Wecenmarecr es 

Es in das rane aaduathe 
(Clots, R 15 9GDS, LXXXVI, 
iry-125, 16 fs.) Treats of ornament. 
etifi (fwe-fans, wall-friezes, etc.) of 
the Rakairi. Also maize straw and cob 

‘figures of animals, penciladro 
animals, otc.,. including several 1 “the 
author, to whom the mutive artists ss: 

‘some Indian characteristics. . 
the wall-frirze palierns were said by 
the Indians to to marks om tor- 
tolies, snakes’ ‘etc, “The wall-frieze _ 

treme are related tes those of the fire. 


Simmons (Hi. 3.) Homan bones aaa 
near Galvestan. (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 
Hg, NXVL, aay) NOS On re 
‘mains (bones, pottery sherds, beads) 
found in shell and sand deposits im the 
ballast pits on the railroad near Galves- 
ton, Texan, One layer of bones was 
found > feet below the surluce, another 
at sea-level about 20 feet below the sur- 
face, A very large nomber of alnulls 
were discovered, ‘The steam shovel em- 
sone saves ery many. 
etoctat EV) ) The exploration of the 
Potter k cave. Univ. Calif. “ubl., 
Amer. Arch. ed thnol., Berkeley, 
1904, Mt, 1-27, 12 pl.) 0 care 
and contents, rediscovered in 1902, the 
first Californian eave to be systematically 
‘excarated and explorated, 1902-1903. 
Nohuman bones were fewae, but certain 


implement Hike bene: gmonts may be 
human’ artifacts, — pieces 
of ira ** clone many of the 
roug been from the shell-mounds 





af Califor The care fauna is pot 
too old to negative contemporsneily 


| main. 
Smith (H. ie arch of the 
‘Dakotas. of Past, Was og VE, 


Nt, settee Notes on shell rings 
from neck of skeleton (from. grave in the 
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Turtl mountsins) now in the American 
Museom of Natural History (SY. ), and 
other Dakota relics. 


— ‘The cairns or Paone | Sepals of 
British Columbia and nshington, 
.)  Résumed 


pear , 245-254, 5 fea, wap, 

H. J, Smuith and G, Fowke’s Cirirns 
af &rit A Columita and Washington 
(Mem, “Amer, Mas, Nati, N. ¥- 


Igo, 1, pt. 11). 


| — — Shell heaps of the lower Fraser river, 


nore of 


Britth Columbia. (Am. Antiy., Chicago, 
1904, XXVE, 235-256, | Notes frown a 
paper printed in the Memwira of the 
Anvrivon Miran of Natural ifitory. 


—— A Michigan earthwork and its im- 


pending loss. (Ubicd., t2%-122.) Brief 
jones dee Q istaric soda el 
QOgemaw o0., pecs a-fort, with plea 
for its preservation by the public. 


von den Steinen(K.) Acsprabungen an 
der Valencinsee. (tilohua, Urnschweg.. 
1904, LXXXVI, 101-108, 29 fs.) De- 


scribes the excavations of 1903 near Lake 
Valencia, Venexoela, made by A. Jahn 
for the Berlin Mnseum,— the fimils :in- 
cluded 32 skulls, 140 stone implements, 
too clay objects, 28 neck 
charms, and many ornaments and frag- 
ments of pottery. The culture revealed 
ia type of pre-Columbian stone age, and 
the number ay tumuli ace urtes discovered 
indicate thal in these corrd/oe were buried 
o decries Of Penerations, Noteworthy ix 
m fitth clay pot on three legs with « 
human face showing a nnee- Neck- 
chains seem (0 have been the moil com- 
mon ornaments. “The cerrite-papulation 
OM Indian descent contains few of | Lhe 
blow According to the mape 
roth century the Meregoto, a Carfban 
tribe, occupied the region in question, 


Stoddard (H. 1.) The abstruse signifi- 


cance of the numbers thirty-six and 
twelve, (Am. Antin., Chicago, | 
ald 153-164, 6 figs. ). Discusses at 
engih the origm and meant 

dincoidal stone and statues i mae 
pear Menard'’s mound, Arkansas, in the 
soring of igor, The otter edge of this 
jasper discoidal has 36 semicircles and 
on the underside is a phallic » a 


Fert conventionalized (the ma figure 
a. 4, is tian cast of features, the 
eae seat suggests Egypt). 


is regarded as evi- 
Sonadihersasn srgacir inate Asiithe guitare im 
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Louisiana Purchase Exposition Awards. — The following awards 
have been made in the Department of Anthropology, Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St, Louis, The list is corrected to February to, and while 
the awards may not be regarded as absolutely final, and hence as strictly 
official, the work of the Residuary Committee empowered to complete 
the functions of the International Jury of Awards is so well advanced as to 
leave little probability that the list will be changed. 


ETHNOLOGY 
UNITED STATES 


A. Departmental Loavhibuts 

Atsu arour: Grand price, Frederick Start; Silver wedal, Y. Inagaki ; 
Bronce medal, Chief Sangyea, 

Paracosmaxn Grour: Grand prise, Vicente Cane; Sifeer medal, Chief 
Guechico; Bronze medal, Juan Wohlers. 

Pyomy Group: Grand price, 5. P. Verner; Srense medal, John Kon- 
dola, 

Firip scHOOL OF ANTHROPOLOGY: (Grand prise, University of Chicago. 

Cocopa croup: Gold meda/, E. C.. Cushman Jr; Saver medafs, Chief 
Pablo Colorado, Chief Tom Moore. 

Vaxcouver croup: (Geld medal, C. F. Newcombe; Bronce medads, 
Doctor Atliu, Charles Nowell. 

General AsseMELaAce: Golf metal, Mrs 5. M. McCowan. 

Suxpay GRours; Gold medal, George A. Dorsey. 

Sioux Grour: Si/rer meda/, Chief Yellow Hair. 

Pawnee croup: Siirer meda?, Roaming Chief; #renze medal, James 
Murie. 

Wicuira GRouP: Silver medal, Chief Towakanie Jim; Arenze medal, 
Burgess Hunt. 

Apapano croup: St/ver medal, Cleaver Warden. 

CHEYENNE GROUP: Sfiper medal, Richard Davis. 

Geronimo pano: St/per medal, Chief Geronimo. 

NavaHo GROUP: Stiver meda/, Vicente Beguay ; Bronze medal, Pestlekai. 

Pomo Grour: Sifver medats, William Benson, Mary Benson. 
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Osace crour: Si/ver medals, Charles Michel, Chief Olahowallah ; Arenze 
medals, Chief Claymore, Frank Corndropper, Wilson Kirk. 

Cirrrews Grour: #renze medal, Chief Meshakegeschig. 

Kickapoo crRour: #rense medal, D. A. Roubideanx. 

Pista Group: Aroense meda/, Keatro Jackson. 

Maricopa GROUP: Arense wiedal, James Bluebird. 

APACHE GrouP: Sronte weeada’, Chief Trucha Tafoya. 

ACOMA GROUP: Jrente meda/, Juan Antonio Saracini. 

Pves.o group: Arense medal’, Antonio Chavez: 


Bh General Exhibits 

ACCULTURAL ARTIFACTS: Grand prise, J. W. Benham. 

AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST: Grand frize, American Anthropological 
Associaton; Geli meda/, F. W. Hodge. 

Patack or Ancient Ant: Grand prise, H. Ephraim Benguiat; Sifver 
medal, Mordecai Benguiat, 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF ETHNIC TYPES: Gol? meda/, Frederick Starr. 

PoMoO BASKET: Ged meda/, |, W. Benham. 

FictiLe WARE: Goejd medal, The Rookwood Pottery. 

Hapa stauctures: Geld medal, Alaska Territory ; Si/ver medal, Mary 
E. Hart. 

ETHNIC MAP: Si/rer medal, University of California. 

ALASKAN ARTIFACTS; Sifver medai, Governor Brady. 

KICKAPOO RELICS: #ronce medal, O. E. Edwards. 

INDIAN BEADWORK: rence meda/, Herbert Brown. 

MONGOLIAN TYPE: #romse meda/, Allen Hutchinson, 


GERMANY 
East AFRICAN ARTIFACTS; Grana’ prize, Imperial Government, German 
Ost-Afrika; Go/d meda/, Hugo Hardly. 


GREAT BRITAIN (EAST INDIA) 
JAIN TEMPLE: Grand prise, F, P. Bumghara; Gold medal, N. F. 


Bumghara. 
East INDIAN ARTIFACTS: Sifeer meda/.. F. P. Bumghara & Co. 


SIAM 
SIAMESE ARTIFACTS: Grand price (letter), H. M. the King of Siam; 
Grand prise, H. H, the Crown Prince of Siam; Gold medal, J. 
‘Howard Gore. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
PAIntinGs or Tyres: Geld weda/, H. E. Partridge. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF TYPES: Si/oer meda/, New Zealand Government. 
MaORL ARTIFACTS: Si/ver medal, T. E.. Donne, 


INDIAN SCHOOL (UNITED STATES) 

TyricaL INDIAN SCHOOL: Grand prize, U. S. Indian Bureau; Geld 
medal, S M. McCowan; Sifver medafs, Miss C. F. Peters, Miss 
Lillian Harrison, C. A. Peairs, E. K, Miller, Jesse McCallum, Chris 
Kaufman; Aronse medals, Miss Katherine Keck, Miss Emma John- 
son, Miss Abbie Scott. 

ARCHEOLOGY 
UNITED STATES 

INDIAN MOUND RELICS: Grand prise, Ohio Archmological and Historica! 
Society ; Gold medal, William C, Mills, 

ABORIGINAL ARTIFACTS: Grand frites, New Mexico Territory, Fred Har- 
vey; Gold medal, J. F. Huckel; #ronse medals, George Tietzel, 
Jackson Hurley, E. W. Whitcomb. 

Warum TREATY BELTS: Geld weda/, Wyman Brothers. 

ABORIGINAL ANTIQUITIES: Gold medals, State of Louisiana, Fred Har- 
vey; Sifver medal, George T. Williamson. 

INDIAN MOUND kELICS: Sifrer meda/, Davenport Academy of Sciences. 

INDIAN CAVE RELICS: Si/ver mreda/, Phillips Academy. 

PREHISTORIC CACHE: Sifver meda/, Weatherford & Vail. 

Prenisroric CRaDLE-BASKET: Si/rer meda/, Julian T. Zeller. 

NATIVE COPPER IMPLEMENTS: Si/rer meda/, Wyman Brothers. 

ABORIGINAL PETROGLYPHS: Stiver medal, C. H. Bennett. 

CEREMONIAL AXE: #roese weda!, Charles Aldrich. 

Inox RANK: #renae medal, Joseph Roth. 


ARGENTINA 
CALCHAQU! RELICS: Grand prise, Manuel B. Zavaleta. 
BRAZIL. 
ARCHEOLOGIC AND ETHNOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS: Grand prize, State 
Government of Amazonas; Gofd meda/, Commissioner Aguiar. 
AgcHeoLocic couzection : Si/rer medal, Ricardo Krone. 
ABORIGINAL ARTIFACTS: Siiver medal, Mirando Ribeiro; Arense medai, 
Alfonse Roche. 
SroNE IMPLEMENTS: Jrense medal, Nicolao Badariotti- 
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MEXICO 
Rerropuctioxs or antiquities: Grand prise, Secs. Justicia y Fomento. 
ARCHEOLOGIC COLLECTION; Gefd meda/, Mexican Commission. 
ArcHEoLocic PuBLICATIONS: Go/d medals, Alfredo Chavero, Antonio 
Pefiahel. 
Repropvucrions oF scuLPrures: Gedd meda/, Eufemio Abadiano. 
Monnens of aAsTIOQUITIES: Gold medza/, Secretaria de Fomento. 
‘TREATISES ON TONGUES: Sifper medal, Cecelio Robelo. 
Mar oF MIGRATIONS : Bronte meda/, Angel Bravo. 
Puorocraras or TYres: Aronse wedals,Gobierno de Chiapas, Gobierno 
de Guerrero, Gobierno de ‘Tabasco, Gobierno de Mexico, D. F. 
A®ORIGINAL COSTUMERY: Jfrense wredal, Gobierno de Oaxaca. 
NATIVE INSTRUMENTS: frente mesfa/, Gobierno de Michoacan. 
AuORIGINAL METATES: Jroense medals, Jefatura Politica de Maxcanu, 
Jefatura Politica de Motul. 
Native HAMMOCK: rence wzdal, Jefatura Politica de ‘Tixkokob. 
NavIvVE ARTIFACTS: #ronse medals, Jefatura Politica de Valladolid, Jefa- 
tura Politica de Tancanhuitz, Junta Local de Puebla, 
Native keps: Aronze meda/, Jefe Politico de Chiautla. 
Native costumery: rence mreda/, Ayuntamiento de Cuetzalan. 
Emmkoiperep CaMisas: Jronze medal, Sefiorita Margarita Valdéx. 
BEAI-NEMEROIDERED CAMISAS: Jfroase medal, Nina 5S. Orosco. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANTIQUITIES: Jrense meidaé, Sefiorita Maura Marin. 


NICARAGUA 

PROTOHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES: Silver medal, Alejandro Bermudes. 
PORTO RICO 

AporicixaL" cotrars"’: Srense medal, Gustavo Preston. 


GERMANY 

SAALBURG CASTLE ANTIQUITIES: Gerad prize (letter), K. KR. Wilhelm IT; 
Gold meta’, Geb. Baurat Jacobi. 

BABYLONIAN RELICS: Gold medafs, Kgl. Museen, Deutsch Orient.-Ges. 

ILiasTRATIONS OF RELICS: Goh! medal, Kel, Messbild-Anstalt. 

ILtusrTeaTions OF aNTiQuITiES: Goefd medal, Dir, Dr Th, Wiegand. 


GREAT HRITAIN 
EeyrtiaN ANTIQUITIES: Grand prise, Egyptian Exploration Fund. 
HOLYLASD asTiguiTies: Grand price, Palestine Exploration Fund. 
CRETAN ANTIQUITIES; Grand prise, Cretan Exploration Fund. 
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GREAT BRITAIN (EGYPT) 
ARCHEOLOGIC COLLECTIONS: Grand prise, Egyptian Government; Gofd 
medals, Prof. G. C. C, Maspero, Dr J. E. Quibell; Arence medial, 
A. B. Coover. 
GREAT URITAIN (CEVLON) 
Tami antiquities: Si/ver meda/, Ceylon Government. 
OLA MANUSCRIPTS; Sifver medal, Ceylon Government. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF ARTIFACTS: Afrovtse medal, BE. F. im ‘Thom, 
Bronze Bupnnas: Aronse meda/, N, S. Terrunnanse. 
Ova nooks: Bronce medal, P, E. Pieris. 
PHOTOGRAPHS Of TYPES: Jronce medal, John Scott. 


BELGIUM 


CLASSIFIED RELICS: Grad price, Musée d'Histoire Nat,; Gold medal, 
Prof. Dr Houze, Prof. J. Fraipont. 


JAPAN (FORMOSA) 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF TYPES: Geld eecda/, Government of Formosa. 
CHINA 
PREHISTORIC COLLECTIONS : Grand prise, Imperial Chinese Government ; 
Golf medal, H. A. Prince Pu Lun. 
History 
UNITED STATES 
HisToricaL COLLECTIONS: Grand prizez, Missouri Historical Society, 
State of Jowa, Franco-Louisiana Society; Get medais, Pierre 
Chouteau, Mrs Wallace Delafield; D. I. Bushnell, Judge W. B. 
Douglas, Charles Aldrich, Gaspar Cusachs, Chicago Historical 
Society: Sifrer medais, Dr C. A. Peterson, Miss Mary L. Dalton, 
Charles A. Cumming; rente mredafs, Dr W. F. Parks, Miss 
Valentine Smith. 
HisroricaL recorps: Grand prise, Louisiana Historical Society, 
Proromsitoric revics: Geld meda/, Missoun Historical Society. 
Cuprep fLinrs: Gold medai, Gates P. Thruston. 
‘ Hrstory of Louisiana’: Gold medal, Prof. Alcée Fortier. 
NATIVE AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS : Si/rer meda/, Missouri Historical 
Society. 
MARQUETTE PORTRAIT: Sviter medal, Donald G. McNab, 
ARKANEAS PosT RECORDS: Si/rer meda/, W. H. Halli-Burton. 
NAPOLEON avrocrarns: Sv/ver sedal, Gus V. BR. Mechin. 
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CEREMONIAL AXE: Jrense medai, D, I, Bushnell. 

CLAIBORNE PORTRAIT: Arense mieda/, W. C. C. Claibome. 

ZACHARY TAYLOR RELICS: Aronse medal, Mrs W. H. Stauffer. 

NaPoLf£on DEATH MASK: Srenze medal, Miss Gally. 

MAPs AND DOCUMENTS: Jtroase medal, T. P. ‘Thompson. 

LETvERS AND DOCUMENTS: #rense medal, W. H. Seymour. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

QUEEN'S JUBILEE TRIwuTES: Grand frite (letter), H.R.M. Edward VII; 
Gold medal, Miss Florence Hayward. 

GREAT BRITAIN (CANADA) 

HisToRIcaL COLLECTIONS: Grand prise, St. Mary's College ; Gola meda/, 
A. E.. Jones, S. J.; Stfer meda/, J, C. Burke, §. J. 

ITALY (THE VATICAN) 

REPRODUCTIONS OF ARCHIVES: Grand prise (letter), His Holiness. Pius 

X; Gold medaf, Fabrica dei Mosaici; Si/ver meda/, Francesco 
ANTHROPOMETRY 
UNITED STATES 

ANTHROPOMETRIC PUBLICATIONS: Grand prise, Peabody Muscum of 
American Ethnology and Archwology; Gold meda/, F. W. Putnam. 

Lire casts oF TYPES: Si/ver meda/, Caspar Mayer. 

ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS: Sri/ver medals, The Fairbanks Company, 
Narragansett Machine Company, C. H. Stoelting Company ; rosse 
medals, George Tieman & Co., Kny-Scheerer Company, 

ANTHROPOMETRIC CHART; Sronze medal, Bryn Mawr College. 

“™ Hastincs Manual": #ronze meda/, Macmillan Company. 

GERMANY 
ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS: St/ver medai, Boehm & Wiedmann. 
ANTHROPOMETRIC PUBLICATIONS: rence meda/, Dietrich Riemer, 
GERMANY (GERMAN OST-AFRIKA) 

CASTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF TYPES: Si/per meda/, Imperial Government 
of German Ost-Afrika. | 

ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS: Sifver medal, (Maison Charriére) Collin. 

ANTHROPOMETRIC FUDLICATIONS: Gold meda/, Société d' Anthropologie. 

Mars or types: Stfver wreda/, Prof. L. Vanderkindere. 
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ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS : Sif/eer medafs, P. Hermann, Prof. Rudolf 
Martin. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF TYPES: Bronze meda/, Art Institut Orell Filssli. 


PsvCHOMETRY 
UNITED STATES 
PSYCHOMETRIC LABORATORY: Grand prize, Columbia University. 
PsvCHOMETRIC APPARATUS: Gofd medals, Harvard Apparatus Company, 
C. H. Stoelting Company; Si/rer meda/s, Yale University, Milton 
Bradley Company; Bronze medal, E. B. Meyrowitz. 


GENERAL 
COMMEMORATIVE AWARDS 
CREATION OF DeranTMENT: Geld medal, F. W. Lehmann. 
Cottecrive ExHisits: Geld medal, W J McGee; Stfver medals, C. E.- 
Hulbert, Anna Everly Ford. 
Etuaxowocic exateirs: Sifver medal, 5. C. Simms. 
Prorowrstoric exMreits: Sriver medal, Gerard Fowke. 
Inpoor exninrrs: Sider medal, C. L. Armstrong. 
TecHNical exurerrs: Sifeer medal, R. 8. Woodworth; Diploma, F. G. 
Bruner. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL OF JURIES 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
GROUP JURIES 

Section of Ethnology. — Dr George AA. Dorsey, Field Columbian Mu- 
seum, Chairman. Prof. F.W. Putnam, Harvard University, Mice-Charr- 
man. Dr George Byron Gordon, Philadelphia Free Museum, Secretary. 
Mrs Alice Palmer Henderson, Tacoma, Washington. 

Indian School Section. —C. A. Peairs, U.S. Indian School Service, 
Chairman. Dr Hugo Hardy, Berlin, Miee-Chatrmam. Jesse McCal- 
lum, U. S. Indian School Service, Secrefary. Miss Cora Peters, U.S. 
Indian School Service. 

Section of Archeology. —Prof. M. H. Saville, Columbia University, 
Chairman. Dr J. C. Alves de Lima, Brazil, Mice-Chairman. Dr George 
Grant MacCurdy, Yale University, Seerefary. Madame Zelia Nuttall, 
Mexico. 

Section of History. — Prof, Alcée Fortier, Tulane University, Chatr- 
man. Hon, L. Bradford Prince, Santa Fé, Vice-Chairman. Prof. B- F. 
Shambaugh, University of lowa, Secretary. 
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Section of anthrapometry. — Dr Ale) Hrdlitka, U.S, National Mu- 
scum, Charen. Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Harvard University, Fice- 
Chairman, 

Section of &sychometry. — Prot. J: McKeen Cattell, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Chairman, Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, Harvard University, Mre- 
Chairman. Prof. Edward B. Tichener, Cornell University. 

Of the foregoing, Mra Henderson, Mist Peters, Madame Nuttall, and Miss Fletcher 
were detignated by the Board of Lady Managers ; Doctor Hugo Hardy was designated 
by the Imperial German Commission ; am) Doctor de Lima was designated by the Bra- 

DEPARTMENT JURY 

Prof, F. W. Putnam, Charrman, Hon, F. W. Lehmann, Monerary 
Vice-Chairman. Dr J. C. Alwes de Lima, firs? Fire-Chairman. Prof. 
Alcée Fortier, Second Fice-Charrman, Prof. M. H. Saville, 7Alra’ Free- 
Chairman. Dr George A. Dorsey, Seerefary, Mr C. A. Peairs, Dr 
Hugo Hardy, Hon. L. Bradford Prince (absent), Dr Ale’ Hrdlitka, 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, Dr Hugo Mlinster- 
berg, Madame Zelia Nuttall, 

OW the foreguing, Macatne Nuttal) was designated by the Board of Lady Managers; 
Mr Lehmonn wos sumed by the Executive ; aud all others entered as chairinen and vice- 
chairmen of ihe group juries. 

REPRESENTATION IN SUPERION JURY 

F, W. Putnam, United States (absent). J. C. Alves de Lima, 

Brazil, W J] MeGee, Chief of Department. 


Preservation of Antiquities. — Under the law of February 1, 1905, 
the administration of the National Forest Reserves was transferred from 
the General Land Office, Department of the Interior, to the Bureau of 
Forestry under the Department of Agriculture. Asa large proportion of 
the prehistoric ruins of the Southwest are situated on forest reserves, this 
change is of importance to students of archeology. ‘The Department of 
Agriculture must mow be looked to for the protection of these ruins and 
for permits to do archeological work on forest reserves. 

By an order recently tssucd the Office of Indian Affairs directs that 
all traders on Indian reservations shall be prohibited from dealing in pre- 
historic wares in the future. Traders are given thirty days in which to 
dispose of collections on hand, after which such articles found in their 
possession will be considered contraband and fyture violations of the order 
will be punished by revocation of licerise to trade with the Indians. 

On the request of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has directed that the mins of Montezuma Castle on Beaver 
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creek, Arizona, lying on public lands, about three miles outside the Black 
Mesa Forest Reserve, shall be under the protection of the forest rangers 
of the adjacent portion of the reserve, 

lt is reported by Forest Supervisor Breen that on establishing the 
northern boundary of the San Francisco Mountains Forest Reserve in 
northern Arizona, the Black Falls group of ruins are found to lie within 
the limits of the reserve. This important group of ruins ts, therefore, 
under the jurisdiction of the forest rangers of the Bureau of Forestry, in- 
stead of being entirely unprotected on the public Iands as has been 
supposed. 

The bill for the preservation of American antiquities, which was 
drafted by the joint committee of the Archwological Institute of America 
and the American Anthropological Association, and presented by them 
for the consideration of the House of Representatives committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, met with the approval of that committee and was favorably re- 
potted to the House. Final consideration of the measure, however, could 
not be obtained during the short session of Congress. 

As far as heard from, it is the feeling of the members of the joint 
committee that the measure should be perfected and reintroduced at the 
beginning of the next session of Congress. Certain defects in the bill 
have been pointed out and revisions suggested to meet conditions that 
were not formerly wnderstood or that have recently arisen. The local 
members have prepared and sent out the following draft for consideration 
and discussion by all who are interested in the subject : 

An Act jor the preservation of American anhguittes, and to contre’ 
the excavation of archeoiogtcal sites, 

Be it enacted [etc.]. 

Sec. 1, ‘That for the purpose of preserving and protecting from des- 
poliation the historic and prehistoric nins, monuments, and other antiq- 
ities that are situated on lands owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States, said antiquities are hereby placed under the custody 
and control of the Secretaries of the Departments having jurisdiction 
over said lands, and it shall be the duty of said Secretaries to preserve 
and protect said antiquities from despoliation or unauthorized appropria- 
tion or injury. 

Sec, 2. That the Seeretaries of the Departments having jurisdiction 
over the lands owned or controlled by the Government of the United 
States, are hereby authorized to permit the examinations of ruins, the 
excavation of archeological sites, and the gathering of objects of antiquity 
upon the lands under their respective jurisdictions by institutions, either 
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domestic or foreign, which they deem properly qualified to conduct such 
examination, excavation, or gatherings, subject to such rules and regula- 
tons as they may prescribe: Provided, That the examinations, excava- 
tions, and gatherings are undertaken for the benefit of reputable museums, 
universities, colleges, or other recognized scientific or educational institu- 
tions with a view to increasing the knowledge of such objects, and that the 
gatherings shall be made for permanent preservation in public museums 
and not for commercial purposes. 

Sec. 3. That of all excavations and explorations made under the pro- 
visions of this act, a proper written and photographic record, with plans, 
shall be made at stated periods, and transmitted for preservation to the 
United States National Museum. | 

Sec. 4. That the Secretaries of the Departments aforesaid shall make 
and publish from time to time uniform rules and regulations for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. §. That all persons who shall, without permission, appropriate, 
injure, or destroy any of the objects of antiquity referred to in this act, 
shall, upon conviction, be fined in a sum not more than five thousand 
dollars, or be imprisoned for a period not more than twelve months, or 
shall suffer both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

It is hoped that all who are interested will consider this thoroughly 
and freely express their views for the guidance of the committee at its 
next meeting. Evcar L, Hewett. 

Wasninaron, D. C, 


Archeological Institute of America, — The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Archzological Institute of America was celebrated by a meeting in 
Boston. and Cambridge, December 23-30, 1904. 

For several years many members have been urging that attention 
should be given to American archeology in accordance with the original 
plan of the Institute, ‘*embracing the sites of ancient civilization in the 
New World as well asin the Old.'' An important step in this direction 
is the establishment of an American Fellowship, now in its fourth 
year, This fellowship has been held from the beginning by Dr Alfred 
M. Tozzet, a graduate in the Division of Anthropology at Harvard, who is 
now on his fourth trip to Yucatan and Central America, At the Boston 
meeting an appropriation was made for the continuation of this fellowship. 

At this meeting Mr C, F. Lummis gave an account of the work 
done by the recently organized Southwestern branch of the Institute, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, in collecting phonographic records of Indian 
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and old Spanish songs, both of which are so rapidly passing away that 
Mr Lummis aptly terms the research "' living archeology.’’ Dr F. M. 
Palmer gave an illustrated paper on some features of the archeology of 
southern California, showing what had been accomplished by the South- 
western branch in making collections in the southern portion of the state. 
So active has this branch become that the Institute made a liberal appro- 
priation for the continuation of the researches by Mr Lummis and Dr 
Palmer, the exact amount to be decided by the executive committee. An 
appropriation of $1,000 was made in aid of the archeological rescarches 
in Central America under the auspices of the committee of the Peabody 
Museum; and the sum of $500 was granted toward the continuation of 
the research in the caves of northern California under the direction of the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of California. 

With the exception of the researches by Bandelier in the Pueblo 
region during its earlier years, the Institute has been engaged principally 
in classical archeology, in which it has accomplished much of value. 
This new awakening to the importance of American archeology in the 
wider study of the life of man, and the continuation of this broader 
policy by the Institute will be gratifying to many of its members and will 
be sure to bring about additional support in all its sections. ‘The Insti- 
tute has now an efficient American Committee which is ready to receive 
communications in relation to researches of special importance in this 
country. Through this committee it took part in drafting the bill for the 
national preservation of the prehistoric sites in this country and was 
represented at the hearing before the House Commuttee on Public Lands. 

At this anniversary meeting Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, the first 
president, who is regarded as the father of the Institute, was present and 
took an active part. 


A Form of Urn-burial on Mobile Bay.—In the last number of the 
American Anthropologist (October-December, 1904) I contributed a 
paper, ‘ Aboriginal Urn-Burial in the United States.’" In this paper I 
pointed out that the occurrence of what might be called a form of urn- 
burial, namely, the placing of a vessel of earthenware inverted over a 
skull with which the rest of the skeleton was present had not been re- 
ported, to my knowledge, cast of Arizona and New Mexico. The fact 
was emphasized that the form of urn-burial in question should not be con- 
fused with that obtaining along the northwestern Florida coast where in- 
verted bowls are found lying over isolated skulls or skulls with a few scat- 
tered, accompanying bones. 
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While consulting authorities for my paper I came upon. a description' 
of the finding of an urn-burial, exact particulars not given, on Simpson's 
island, one of a number of islands to the north of Mobile bay. 

Having decided to make certain investigations around Mobile bay, I 
visited Simpson's island in January, rg0s. On the western, or Mobile 
river, side of the island, about three miles from the northern end, is a 
cultivated tract on which are several frame houses. About 250 yards in 
# southerly direction from the houses wasa mound, 3 feet in height and 
87 feet across its circular base, made of a mixture of tenacious muck and 
smal) clam-shells ( Raagra ¢vaecafa), As the owner valued the mound as 
a place of refuge for stock in flood-time, the outer part of the mound, 
subject to wash, was not touched by us; but the central part, fifty feet in 
diameter, was dug through and a considerable number of burials of types 
common to southern mounds, not in connection with urns, were en- 

There was one exception. In the northeastern part of the mound 
was a skeleton of an adult, the head directed to the east. ‘The skeleton 
lay at full length on its back, with the head turned slightly to one side. 
Inverted over the skull, and completely covering it, was a decorated, im- 
perforate vessel of earthenware, maximum diameter rr.75 inches, height 
3.75 inches, with its upturned base hut 8 inches from the surface. 

Here we have a burial, as far cast as Alabama, similar to the burials 
reported from Arizona and New Mexico. 

Considering the. interesting um-burials found on Alabama river and 
those of the northwestern Florida coast, beginning at Perdido bay, the 
coast boundary between Alabama and Florida, which is but a few miles 
distant from Mobile bay, one might look for records of the finding of 
urn-burials on Mobile bay, but such records are not forthcoming, and 
even the testimony of inhabitants as to the discovery of such burials seems 
to be wanting. My investigation, which included the circuit of the bay, 
resulted in the finding of no umn-burial of any sort other than the one 

Ina mound on Tombigbee river, however, sixty-five miles by water 
above Mobile, at Three Rivers Landing, Washington county, Alabama, 
I since have found a skeleton having on the skull, part of which it covered 
like a-cap, an inverted vessel six and one-half inches in diameter. 

Fuller description of the archeological work on Mobile bay and on 
Tombigbee river will appear in the Journal of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. CLarEence B. Moore. 


I Smithomian Report, 1878, p. 290. 
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Facial Casts. —In the Directions for Collecting Information and 
Specimens for Physical Anthropology, by Dr Ale’ Hrilitka, published as 
Part R of the Bulletin of the United States Nations! Museum, No. 
30, 1905, a method for collecting facial casts is described (page 
19). I think it is but just to say that anthropologists are indebted 
for the development of this method to Mr Caspar Mayer, sculptor in the 
ethnological department of the American Museum of Natural History. 
This Museum has been engaged for eight years in making systematic col- 
lections of plaster casts of yarious types of man, and during this entire 
time the method of taking casts has constantly been improved by Mr 
Mayer, who was the first to suggest to anthropologists the taking of plaster 
casts without the use of tubing inserted in the nose, and in such a manner 
that distortions of the face are almost entirely avoided. The undersigned, 
as well as all other collaborators of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Including Dr Hrdlitka, have learned this method from Mr Mayer, 
who, by its development, has done an excellent service to anthropological 
science. Franz Boas. 

IX ANSWER to inquiries concerning the method of making facial 
casts outlined in my D%rections for Collecting Jnformation and, Sfeci- 
mens for Phystcal Anthropology, 1 wish to say that I am not aware with 
whom it is original, As plaster masks have been and are being made by 
many artists and travelers, the method is presumably an outcome of 
numerous experiences, The description follows almost wholly the pro- 
cedure as I have seen it practised by Mr Caspar Mayer, a New York 
sculptor, employed largely by the anthropological department of the 
American Museum of Natural History. Mr Mayer, I believe, has intro- 
duced the innovation of doing away with the nasal tubes. ‘The method 
is practicable with savage tribes; following it I have made about 140 
facial casts in the field among the Indians, including some very primitive 
tribes. The time required by me with one individual, including the 
preparation, is about 4o minutes. The process is a little too slow for 
children: A. HepLicKa. 


Marquis de Nadaillac.—In the death of Jean Frangois Albert du 
Pouget, Marquis de Nadaillac, at the Chateau de Rougemont, Loir-et-Cher, 
France, on October 1, tg04, at the ripe age of $6 years, France has lost 
one of its most distinguished citizens and Anthropology one of its best 
known authorities, 

The Marquis of Nadaillac was prefect of the Basses-Pyrénées in 187¢, 
and of Indre-et-Loire in 1877. Retiring to private life in the latter 
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year, he thenceforth devoted his time to the study of archeology and 
ethnology, writing many works on these subjects. He wasa good Eng- 
lish scholar, and had many American correspondents, for all of whom he 
ever had a word of cheer. The Marqiis was a member of many learned 
societies at home and abroad; in America he was a member of the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, and an honorary 
member of the Davenport Academy of Sciences and of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington. He was a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, a 
correspondent of the Institute of France, and held decorations from Austria, 
Relgium, Brazil, Hanover, Italy, and Spain. In the United States his bet 
known work was PreAiseric America, an illustrated octavo published in 
r884. His writings included valuable papers on Prehistoric South Amer- 
ica, Precolombian Canada, The Calaveras Skull, Recent Discoveries in 
America, The Moundbuilders, Pipes and ‘Tobacco, Progress of the United 
States, The Seris, The Anctent Population of Colombia, The Unity of the 
Hinman Race, Dawn of Life on the Earth, The Glacial Period, Man and 
the Monkey, Men of the Cave Period, Primitive Monuments, The Cus- 
toms of Early Races, Pile Dwellers, Prehistoric Fishing, ‘The Copper Age, 
The Evolution of Marriage, and Causes of the Decrease of the Birth-rate 
in France. He also published several works relating to the archeology 
and ethnology of Africa, Ireland, Great Britain, and of English and 
French colonies, It has been related that the Marquis said all the good 
things possible of authors to whom he referred in his numerous writings, 
leaving the defects, if any, in the shadow. News of hia death comes as 
a distinct shock to his many American friends and his loss will be keenly 
feit by students of archeology and ethnology in the New World. 
J. D. Mcturre. 


The Wisconsin Archeological Society has caused to be introduced in 
the State Legislature a bill (No. 195A) asking for the appropriation by 
the State of the sum of $500 annually toward the publication of its edu- 
cational and scientific bulletins, and with the provision that 131 free 
copies of each issue be presented to the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion for distribution among its traveling libraries. 

It is sincerely hoped that this bill may soon be enacted into law, as it 
will do much toward increasing the interest in Wisconsin's antiquities 
through wider distribution of the publications of the Wisconsin Arche- 
ological Society concerning them. It is also hoped that something will 
soon be done to preserve the aboriginal monuments throughout the State 
ere the progress of agricultural pursuits and the increase in the value of 
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the lands on which they are situated make their acquirement, and even 
their protection, impossible. 

For a number of years there has been a growing interest in the pres- 
ervation of the antiquities of Michigan, also, but thus far the State has 
done practically nothing toward furthering it, and the public docs not seem 
to manifest the same interest in the subject as do the people of Wiscon- 
sin, who are conducting archeological investigations within their territory 
with great enthusiasm. Hargian I. Sarr. 


The Justin Winsor prize of g100, offered by the American Histor- 
ical Association for the encouragement of historical research, will be 
awarded for the year 1905 to the best unpublished monograph in the 
field of American History that shall be submitted to the Committee of 
Award on or before October 1, 1905. The prize is intended for writers 
who have not yet published any considerable work or obtained an estab- 
lished reputation. The monograph must be based on independent and 
original investigation in American history, by which is meant the history 
of any of the British colonies in America to 1776, of other portions of 
the continent which have since been included in the territory of the United 
States, and of the United States. It may deal with any aspect of that 
history—social, political, constitutional, religious, econamic, ethnological, 
military, or biographical, though in the last three instances a treatment 
exclusively ethnological, military, or biographical would be uniavorably 
received. Professor Charles M. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., chairman 
of the committee, will furnish full information to prospective competitors. 


Thomas Varker Keam died at Truro, Cornwall, England, of angina 
pectoris, November 30, 1904. Mr Keam was born in 1846 in Truro, and 
went to sea.as 8 boy, sailing as a midshipman in the English mercantile 
marine to Sidney and Newcastle, Australia. From there he went to San 
Francisco, thence in 1865 overland to Santa Fé, where he entered the 
service as a private in the First New Mexico Cavalry, in which he was 
later commissioned as second lieutenant. In 1872 he was Spanish inter- 
preter in the government service at Fort Defiance, Arizona, and ten years 
later went to the cafion that bears his name, residing there as Indian 
trader until a few years ago, when he disposed of his interests and finally 
returned to his boyhood home at Truro. Mr Keam was widely known 
to Indians of the southwest as ‘‘Tomas"’ and was respected and loved 
by them. He spoke both Hopi and Navaho fluently. 

Mr Keam was a man of the highest integrity, a keen observer, a 
wide reader, cultivated and accomplished. He maintained an open 
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house at Keam’s Cafion for every wayfarer, and his hospitality was 
shared alike by the scientific explorer and the wandering Indian. For 
many years he practically supported that remarkable genius, Alexander 
Macgregor Stephen, who lived more or less with him from the ume of 
his arrival at the cafion in 1882 until his death in 1894. Mr Keam 
preserved Stephen's numerous valuable manuscripts with jealous care, and 
erected a: monument on his grave in the cafion. ‘Taking a lively inter- 
est in the Indian antiquities of the adjacent region, he made several im- 
ras collections, the largest of which is now in the Berlin Museum of 

ology. Other collections are in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge 
‘be the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Mr Keam's death 
will be deplored by every student and explorer of the Southwest, to most 
of whom he was known and beloved. Srewarrt Cunix, 





An Interesting Broadside.—Mr DD. N. Thomas, of Greenport, 
I. L., has found an interesting broadside containing a four-column versi- 
fication of “The Rebels’ Reward, or English Courage Displayed, being a 
Full and True Account of the Victory obtained over the Indians at Norri- 
giwock on the Twelfth of August last, by the English Forces under com- 
mand of Capt. Johnson Harmon."’ On the upper right-hand is very 
rude picture supposed to represent the English forces firing on the Indian 
fortress, and over the verses is the line: ‘‘'To the Tune of Ad? You That 
Love Good Fellows, etc.'" This broadside is printed on a thick and 
coarse kind of rag paper, in-old-style type, in ink but little faded. It is 
in a good state of preservation, except that where creased the paper has 
given way and in the vertical middle fold it has torn almost across. At 
the right-hand lower corner is the imprint: BOSTON: Printed and sold 
by J. Franklin in Union Street, 1724. W. W. TooKer. 


Tlingit Method of Collecting Herring-eggs. When the herring nin 
took place, hemlock boughs were fastened together and laid down in rows 
for the fish to spawn upon. At one end of each was tied a float marked 
in some special way by itsowner. When covered with eggs, these boughs 
were lifted into the canoe, carried ashore, and placed to dry on the 
branches of a tree which had been stripped of its smaller twigs. To raise 
them into place there.was employed a large wooden hook taken from a 
tree where a branch comes off, and it was then a compamtively simple 
matter, but after they were dried the eggs became very brittle and had to 
be handled with-care. Hemlock boughs are said to be used in preference 
to others because they leave no peculiar taste. J. R. Swanton. 
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Bontoc-Igorot Clothing. — In @ brief communication received since 
the publication of his article on this subject in the last issue of the A mert- 
can Anthropologist, Dr Albert Ernest Jenks announces. that he has ascer- 
tained beyond question, which he had before raised, that ‘‘ the Nokano 
women on the west coast of northern Luzon avowedly wear the fafrs to 
hide any possible evidence of menstruation,“ 

Av a weerine of the Council of the American Anthropological 
Association held in New York, April 15, it was voted to hold a special 
meeting of the Association in Portland, Oregon, during the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Exposition, ‘The members of the Council present were 
Messrs. Boas, Chamberlain, Culin, Farrand, Gordon, Hodge, Hyde, Mac- 
Curdy, Pepper, Putnam, Saville, and Smith. 

THe Fourteentn Ixrersational Concress or ORIENTALISTS Was 
held at Algiers, under the auspices of the Algerian Government, April 
ig-26, 1905. Dr Cyrus Adler, Librarian of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C,, was the official representative in the United 
States of the Committee on Organization of the Congress 

Dr Joan R. Swanron of the Bureau of American Ethnology is de- 
livering two courses of lectures in the Semitic Seminary of Johns Hopkins 
University, one on American Ethnology with special reference to Soci- 
ology and Mythology, and one on the Dakota language. 

THe wipe and increasing interest in folklore researches in Germany 
and Austria is indicated by the fact that the Germans have now perfected 
a Folklore Union embracing twenty-four societies and 6,000 members. 

Mr Wrouuast H. Houmes, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and @ vice-president of the American Anthropological Association, has 
been lected 2 member of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Dr Livincston FarRanp, Professor of Anthropology in Columbia 
University, has been placed in charge of the work of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

te C. A. Perersox, of St. Louis, a founder of the American Anthro- 
pological Association, has been elected president of the Missouri Histor- 
ical Society. 

‘Tue title of Correspondant de I'Ecole d' Anthropologie de Paris has 
been conferred on Dr George Grant MacCurdy of the Yale University 
Museum: 
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PEDINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA Merrinc, Decewper 28-30, 1904. 


The program of the annual meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association was merged with that of the American Folk-Lore Society and 
Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The sessions were held in Widener Hall, Free Museum of Science and 
Art, University of Pennsylvania, December 28—3zoth, inclusive. The 
joint program was as follows; * 

1, Anthropomettic Work at the St. Louis Exposition: (a) Sense Tests 
of Various Races; (4) Physical Measurements of the Philippine 
Groups. RK. 5. Woodworth and Frank G. Bruner. 

2. The Story ofa Shield. James Mooney. 

3. Themistology. Edward Lindsey. 

4. Recent Investigations in the Somatic Anthropology of the Brain of 
Distinguished Persons, of Individuals of Various Races, and of 
Criminals. Edward Anthony Spitzka. 

5. Medieal Notes on the Southwestern Indians. A. Hondlicka. 

6, The Physical Resemblance of Twins. Edward L. Thorndike. 

=. The Color Sensibility of the Peripheral Retina (by title). J. W- 
Baird. 


8. A Tale in the Hudson River Mohican Language (by title). J. 
Dyneley Prince. 
g. "The Settlement and Transfer of Upper Louisiana (by title). Paul 
Beckwith. 
10. Superstitions of School Children. Will S. Monroe. 
It. ‘The Use and Study of Anthropology in School (by title), Amos 
W. Farnham. 
isa celia by Decapitation, address of the retiring President 
(read by Mr. Newell). George Lyman Kittredge. 
13. Influence of European Contact on Aboriginal Institutions (by title). 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
14. The Kiowa Supernatural. James Mooney. 
5. The Tale of the Three Wishes. William Wells Newell. 
1 For abstracts of the papers, eee report of George H. Popper, Secretary of Section 
H, in Scirmes, March 24, 1905. 
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The Influence of the Sun on the People of the Hopi Pucblos, J. 


Walter Fewkes. 


The Historic and Prehistoric Ruins of the Southwest. Edgar L. 


Hewett, 
The Election at Jemez Pueblo (by title), Albert B. Reagan. 


Prehistoric Surgery, A Neolithic Survival. George Grant MacCurdy. 


Mexican and Central American Archeology, address of the Vice- 


President, Marshall H. Saville. 


In the absence of President W J McGee, Vice-President William H. 
The members of the Council present were ; 


Miss Fletcher, Messrs Holmes, Dorsey, Farrand, Fewkes, Hough, 
Hrdligka, Hyde, Kroeber, MacCurdy, McGuire, Mooney, Pepper, 
Saville, E. L. Hewett, and Gordon. 


The report of the Treasurer, Mr B. Talbot B. Hyde, was read and 


referred to the Auditing Committee consisting of Messrs Boas (chait- 
man), Farrand, and Harlan I, Smith. 
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The following were elected to membership in the Association ; 
Edward H. Angle, D.D.S. Miss Elizabeth]. Letson, 


Miss Adela Breton, Reamer Ling, 

Thomas S. Dedrick, M. D., Henry Link, 

E, W. Deming, Rey. James William Lowber, 
Christopher Easton, Rev. J, D. Marmor, 
William H. Ellsworth, Owen W. Mills, 

Ir Wilham H. Furmess, William W. Newell, 

W. K. Gerard, Grace Nicholson, 

Pliny E. Goddard, Adolph C. Reichard, 
George Byron Gordon, Francisco M, Rodriguez, 
R. H. Harper, M. D., Marshall H. Saville, 

‘C. ¥. Hartman, Ph.D., Elizabeth J, Van Beuren, 
George G. Here, Miss Georgie Van Brunt, 
H. FE. Hoopes, Atreus Wanner, 

L. W. Jenkins, George A. West, 

A. Kirschmann, Ph.D., Clark Wissler, 

Francis LaFlesche, Christopher Wren. 


Amendments to the constitution were proposed by Miss Fletcher and 
Messrs Hoimes and MacCurdy, and were favorably received by the 
Council. They are : 

Arricie V, Secrion 1, second and third lines: Change a wumder of 
councitoys fo be determined annually to feenty-four councilors. 

Secriow 2, third and fourth lines: Change @ mvmder of couneifers to 
be delermined by the council to six counetlers. 

Srcriox 4: Add at the end of the section; J re shail constitute a 
querum, 

Section 7: Strike our at the end of the section: of tohom nof more 
fan one shall be a member af the council. 

ArricLe VU, Section 1: Strike out entirely, 

Section 2; Omit from first sentence: were charfraten shall be meni 
ders of the executive concnitice. 

Resolutions were proposed and adopted by the Association as follows : 

Aesolred, That a committee be appointed to represent the American 
Anthropological Association before the Committees on Public Lands of 
the United States Senate and House of Representatives at meetings of 
those Committees held for the consideration of measures for the preserva- 
tion of antiquities, and that this: committee be instructed to advocate the 
acceptance and passage of the particular bill that seems in their judgment 
to cover the requirements of the case most fully, and that at the same 
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time meets with the full approval of the Interiar Department, which De- 
partment has control of all public lands and whose agents in the field 
must be relied on exclusively for custodianship and care of the antiquities 
in question. ' 

The Committee provided for in the resolutions was appointed by the 
chair as follows: William H. Holmes (Chairman ex officio), Edgar 1.. 
Hewett (Secretary), George A. Dorsey, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, George 
Grant MacCurdy, George B. Gordon, A. L.. Kroeber, M. H. Saville, 
F. W. Putnam, Stewart Culin, C. V, Hartman. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Freperic W, 
Purxas; Vice-President to serve four years, Wits H. Hoimes; Viece- 
President to succeed F. W. Putnam, Georce A. BDorser; Secretary, 
Grorce GRAst MacCurpy; Treasurer, B, Taunor B. Hvpe ;- Editor, 
F. W. Hopce. 

Members of the Council as at present constituted are W J Melee, 
Frederic W. Putnam, William H. Holmes, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, George 
A. Dorsey, Franz Boas, George Grant MacCurdy, B. Talbot B, Hyde, 
F. W. Hodge, Frank Baker, Charles P. Bowditch, A. F. Chamberlain, 
Stewart Culin, Roland B. Dixon, Livingston Farrand, J. Waiter Fewkes, 
George Byron Gordon, Edgar L. Hewett, J. N. B. Hewitt, Walter 
Hough, Ales Hrdlicka, A. L. Kroeber, Joseph D. McGuire, Otis T. 
Mason, Washington Matthews, James Mooney, George H- Pepper, Mar- 
shall H. Saville, Harlan 1. Smith, Frederick Starr, John BR. Swanton. 
Of these the first nine named constitute the Executive Committee. 

Special meetings of the Association or of the Council may be called 
at any time. A special meeting will be held at Portland, Oregon, dur- 
ing the summer, the date to be determined by a committee appointed for 
that purpose. 

Geornce Grant MacCurpy, 
Vale Gwivertity Afsiaensn, Seerefary. 
New Haves, Conn. 





\ For the present status of this proposed action see pages 164-166, 
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CEREMONIAL OBJECTS AND ORNAMENTS FROM 
PUEBLO BONITO, NEW MEXICO 
By GEORGE H. PEPPER 
INTRODUCTION 

In northwestern New Mexico there is a group of ruined pueblos 
that stretch for miles along the fertile valleys and mesa tops. 
The Chaco cafion proper contains the major portion of these ruins, 
one of the greatest of which in point of interest is Pueblo Bonito. 
The writer visited and explored parts of this ruin in the summer of 
1896, and the investigations were continued thereafter for several 
years. This work, which was made possible by Mr B. T. B. Hyde 
and Mr F, E. Hyde, Jr, of New York city, was planned by Prof. 
F, W. Putnam, and the material collected is now in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Pueblo Bonito is near the western end of the cafion and may be 
reached by driving 65 miles northward from Thoreau, a station on 
the Santa Fé Pacific railroad, near Gallup, New Mexico. It was 
one of the homes of an ancient sedentary people who grouped their 
houses into great many-celled structures and surrounded them with 
a strong defensive wall, thereby making the town a fortress as well 
as a place of habitation. Pueblo Bonito, like the other ancient 
settlements in the cafion, is now in ruins, and many of the rooms 
are completely covered with debris and drifted sand, The building 
as a unit measures more than 500 feet in length; the lesser axis ts 
somewhat more than 300 feet. It is semicircular in form, the 
rounded portion enclosing the structure on the east, north, and 
west, while the southern side was protected by a straight wall of 
heavy masonry, The stones used in the building were taken from 
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the adjacent sandstone cliffs, the work of quarrying being greatly 
facilitated by the natural cleavage. 

The age of Pueblo Bonito is still in doubt, but nothing was 
found during its excavation to show that its former occupants ever 
had imtercourse with the Spaniards. The first mention of the 
pueblo was. made by Josiah Gregg,' in 1844. Since that time it 
has been visited by soldiers and travelers, and several descriptions 
of it have been written. Gen, James H. Simpson? and Mr William 
H. Jackson * made careful studies of the ruin and published accounts 
in 1850 and 1878, respectively. 


POSITION OF ROOM 38 

During the season of 1896 we were enabled to uncover a series 
of rooms extending along the outer wall of the northern part of the 
ruin. The major portion of this first year's operations was confined 
to the north central and northwestern parts of the pueblo, although 
a sufficient number of rooms were opened in other portions to fur- 
nish data concerning the style of masonry of the wpper series and 
also of that of the underlying ones. The results of these excava- 
tions governed to a large extent the plans for the work of the suc- 
ceeding season. Owing to the great size of the ruin, little could be 
accomplished in one season of field work; it was therefore a ques- 
tion of obtaining a representative collection of objects, together with 
sufficient data concerning the older portions of the pueblo to enable 
us to gain an idea of the duration of the period of occupancy. 

The first work in 1897 was the continuation of excavations in a 
row of rooms constituting the third series of the northern or curved 
part of the building. The debris was removed from the western 
extension of this series, and some very interesting specimens were 
found on the floors. One of the first rooms to receive attention 
during this season was that designated No, 38 in the field notes. 
Its position may be seen in the accompanying illustration (plate 
XVINI). 

"Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, 1, 284-85, 1844. 

'j. H. Simpson, fowrnal ef « Military Reconmaitance frowi Senta Fr, Mew 
Mexico, ta the Navaje Contry, Washington, 1850, 

7Wrm. H. Jackson, Auias of the Chace Catton, Exaerine? in ¢577- Tenth Rep, 
Hayden Survey, pt. 01, Washington, +8738. 
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Room 38 was generally rectangular; its north and south walls 
were curved, but not to an appreciable extent. The room was filled 
with debris consisting of sandstone slabs from the fallen wails, de- 
caying ceiling beams, and the adobe floors of upper rooms with 
whatever objects were on them when they gradually weakened and 
finally collapsed. On this account many objects of scientific inter- 
est were broken or scattered through the debris. 


THE PLATFORM CONTAINING CEKEMONIAL OBJECTS 

The work in room 38 brought to light an interesting collection 
of material, the greater part of which was of a ceremonial character, 
or at least might have been used in sacred observances. 

The eastern end of the room was excavated to a depth of sev- 
eral feet and the work was then carried westward. Nothing of par- 
ticular interest was found in the upper layers, but the removal of 
the stones and the fallen beams was still in progress when a plat- 
form was uncovered, The first evidence of this structure was a 
peculiar projecting wall, six inches thick and extending in a north- 
westerly direction. It was attached to the south wall and had been 
used as a support for a beam that entered the north wall at a point 
opposite. The western support of the platform was upheld by 
posts, but these and the poles that had formed its upper surface 
were no longer in position; they had been crushed by the weigh 
of the debris and, when uncovered, were greatly decayed, 


CEREMONIAL OBJECTS IN SITU 

One of our Navaho laborers was excavating in the western part 
of the room and had reached. the point where the fallen masonry 
ended, when he encountered the first evidence of a ceremonial de- 
posit. At the end of a horizontal stroke we noticed that the Indian 
had broken an object of bone, and investigation showed that it was 
inlaid with turquoise and jet. The extremities of the bone had 
been shattered, but fortunately the mosaic itself had not been in- 
jured. 

The utmost care was necessary in uncovering this specimen and 
the objects that surrounded it When the brush and stylus had 
removed the sand from about the bone, it proved to be of the so- 
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called scraper form. It had been completely covered with drift- 
sand and was lying with the blade pointing toward the west. 
Directly south of and almost touching this scraper was another of 
similar shape and size. The first one was lying with the rounded 
portion upward, whereas this rested upon its convex surface. It 
was observed that the second scraper had also been inlaid, but 
owing to the fact that the inlaid surface was downward, there was 
no support for the tessera and most of them had fallen out. 

For convenience the field numbers will here be used in referring 
to the scrapers and the objects found with them. The first scraper 
will be known as No, 9 and its companion as No. 10. In plate x1x 
these mosaic pieces are shown tm situ with the smaller specimens 
grouped a little to the north of them. The first object uncovered 
near the scrapers was a pendant of turquoise (No. 11); it was two 
inches east of and opposite the central portion of No. 10. The 
next specimen, also a turquoise pendant (No. 12), was found an 
inch west of No, 10, in the angle formed by the two scrapers. 
Both of these pendants were at the level of the lower surface of the 
scrapers, A depth of several inches was reached before the next 
object was found; but the remaining specimens will be considered 
according to the arbitrary numbering of the field notes instead of 
allowing their depth to govern the sequence. 

No. 1 is a bird form, made of decomposed turquoise; it was 
found below the level of the scrapers and is in good condition. 
No, 2 is alsoa bird form; it was three inches below the level of 
No. 9, and was lying on its left side, the head pointing toward the 
north. No. 3, a turquoise pendant, was found near No. 2. No. 4 
is the third bird form that was uncovered; it was resting in a 
natural position, with the head pointing southward, at a depth of an 
inch and a half lower than the scrapers. No. 5 is another turquoise 
bird; it was found six inches belaw No. 9, and was lying with its 
head toward the northeast, No. 6 is the tail portion only of a bird 
of turquoise and was found four and a half inches below the level 
of No. g. Several fragments of the same bird were found in the 
surrounding sand, Nos. 7 and 8 are beads made of jet; they were 
found six inches below the scrapers. As the four succeeding num- 
bers, the scrapers and pendants, have beeu noted, and as they will 
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be treated more in detai] when the esthetic aspect of the specimens 
is considered, No, 13, which is a large slab of jet perforated for 
suspension, will now be referred to. This specimen was found only 
half an inch northwest of No. 4, and the largest fragment was on 
the same level, Specimens 11, 12, and 13 are not shown in the 
photograph. Of the remaining objects, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are 
in sitt ; Nos. 1, 7, and $ were removed in the work of uncovering 
the other specimens, but were replaced within an inch of their 
original positions, 
THE INLAID SCRAPERS 

Bone implements of the type represented in the accompanying 
photograph (plate xix) are found throughout the ancient Pueblo 
region of the Southwest. They are known by several names, the 
most usual of which is “* bone scraper,’ and this term will here be 
employed, They are generally made from the humeri of deer, elk, 
or antelope, and are found of all sizes. The average is about six 
inches, but they range from two to eight inches in length, and of 
relative width. 

Pueblo Bonito has furnished a large number of specimens of 
this particular type of implement, and from its occurrence throughout 
the pueblo it would seem to have been an object of general use. 
The refuse heaps, and the rooms that had been abandoned to be- 
come receptacles for the sweepings from the houses, contributed 
a good share of these implements in the collection. Almost all of 
them showed use and many were broken. 

The bone scrapers from Pueblo Bonito were rarely decorated ; 
but when ornamentation occurred, it was generally in the form of 
incised designs, such as cross-hatching, meanders, and animal 
forms. There is but one specimen similar to the incrusted ones 
which we are about to consider, It was found in a fragmentary 
condition in Room 170, but there are evidences that it had been 
prepared for the reception of an inlay similar to that shown in the 
colored frontispiece. This specimen is shown in figure 3. 

The inlaid scraper as represented by the colored plate is slightly 
reduced in size, It is the distal or elbow end of the humerus of 
one of the large ungulates, the animal being either a large black- 
tail deer or a smal! elk. In preparing the bone for the reception 
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of the mlay, the usual method was no doubt employed. A groove 
was cut with a stone knife in one side of the humerus, and the cut 
extended until it encircled the bone. This process was continued 
until the bone could be broken apart. The cutting away of the 
under side was the next step. This was accomplished by grinding, 
and the final touches to the edges were given with a polishing stone. 
In scrapers designed for every-day use, no further work was done ; 
but as this particular specimen was intended for an especial use, the 
maker next turned attention to the handle end. The condyles in 
their natural state protrude to such an extent that the symmetry of 





the object is affected, hence these were ground until perfectly 
rounded, and presented, as viewed transversely, a cylindrical aspect, 
due to the careful rounding of the under parts of the side condyles. 
The entire surface of the epiphysis was ground, reducing its size 
considerably. 

In preparing for the work of incrustation, a broad band was cut 
in the convex surface of the bone, extending from edge to edge of the 
flattened part. This groove was 2 cm. 4.5 mm. in width, and was 
worked to such depth as would cause the tesser# to correspond 
with the general surface of the bone, The sides of the cut were 
trued and the proove was then ready for the inlay. 

Pinon gum seems to have been the medium for seating the 
small picces of stone and shell. A layer of this material was spread 
upon the bettem of the cut, and upon this foundation the mosaic 
pattern was developed, In the scraper under consideration fifty-six 
pieces were used in the work; of these, twenty were elongate pieces 
of jet; there were sixteen pieces of turquoise of the same shape, 
ten pyramidal pieces of turquoise, and ten pieces of red gum, 
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pointed, as were the turquoise pieces last named, and made to 
match these inlays, thereby forming a flat finish at the end of the 
band. When theinlaying was completed, the surface of the mosaic, 
as well as that of the bone, was polished. 

In examining the design and execution of this implement one 
cannot fail to observe that its maker had an excellent appreciation 
of decorative art. The jet and turquoise bands are placed system- 
atically, while the colors are alternated either for ceremonial sym- 
bolism or for artistic effect. These inlaid bands are composed of 
carefully shaped pieces, being not only rectangulated but concavo- 
convexed in order that they may conform to the rounded surface of 
the bone. There are five such bands, three of jet and two of tur- 
quoise, and these are bordered by a serrated line of turquoise com- 
posed of a series of pyramidal pieces, each so accurately pointed 
by grinding that they give a beautiful finish to the highly decorative 





Fic. 4. — Bone scraper (No. 10) showing remnant of mosaic 


to the pointed pieces of turquoise, and impart a richness in finish 
that is almost unique in aboriginal American handiwork. The care 
with which the inlays were adjusted is worthy of note, The bone 
is but 2 cm. 7 mm. in width, and many of the sets are quite 
elongate, but they were embedded in the gum in such a way that 
their edges match perfectly, while the contour of the bone is care- 
fully preserved. 

The second scraper, No. ro (figure 4), is practically a duplicate 
of the one just described. When found, five of the tesserm, three 
of turquoise and two of jet, were in place. From their position and 
general arrangement it would seem that the design had been in the 
form of a half-meander or an interlocking fret Beneath the scraper 
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were found nine jet and twenty-seven turquoise tessere. This 
comparatively large number of turquoise pieces may be accounted 
for by the fact that some of the jet pieces are two to three times 
longer than the average sets of the other material, This scraper is 
15 em. § mm. long, and is in perfect condition, The groove that 
held the mosaic is 2 cm, 6 mm. wide and averages 2 mm. in depth. 
The loss of the design is compensated by the fact that we have 
been enabled to observe the finish of the bottom of the cut which 
was left rough in order that the pifion gum might the more firmly 

Whatever the use of these scrapers, it may safely be assumed 
that they were made for ceremonial purposes. With the other 
objects found on the platform they may well have formed a part of 
the altar paraphernalia of some religious society, There is con- 
vincing evidence that the room in which they were found belonged 
to a macaw or possibly to a parrot clan, but this phase of the sub- 
ject must be considered in another paper. 


THE JET FROG AND THE JET BUCKLE 

The exact positions occupied by the jet frog and the buckle, 
which are shown in the colored plate, are not known. These 
incrusted objects were stolen by the Navaho Indian who was work- 
ing at the platform end of the room and who was alone when the 
pieces were found, hence could not resist the temptation of appropri- 
ating them. The specimens were recovered before they had been 
harmed in any way, however, and the man who took them pointed 
out the positions where they were lying when he uncovered them. 
As there is no certainty concerning a stated position in a room that 
has been excavated, the positions of these jet pieces will be omitted ; 
it is sufficient to say that they came from a point a few inches above 
and quite near the inlaid scrapers. 

When the stolen objects were returned, the jet buckle exhibited 
four depressions that at one time contained circular inlays; and in 
these corner depressions there still remained thin beddings of pifion 
gum the appearance of which indicated that some of the sets had 
probably been in place when the buckle was found. We therefore 
examined the turquoise and jet inlays that had been found on the 
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platform, and were rewarded by the finding of two turquoise disks 
that fitted the depressions in the buckle. One of the holes was 
almost devoid of gum, but the setting which conformed to it in out- 
line retained a coating of this material which raised it to the proper 
level and caused it to fit perfectly. A second depression contained 
practically all the gum that had been used in seating the inlay, and 
in this condition its surface was smooth and slightly concave. The 
corresponding setting was double convex in form, absolutely free 
from gum, and highly polished: its surface presented no hold for 
the gum, and, in falling out, only smal! particles were carried with 
it. The joint made by the turquoise and the socket was perfect, 
hence there was no doubt that it had found its original position, 
Unfortunately the sets from the other two corners were not 
recovered. Whether they were overlooked in examining the sand 
from the platform, which does not seem possible, or were lost by 
the Indian while the buckle was in his possession, could not be 
determined. 

This jet buckle is shown in the colored plate with the turquorse 
sets in place, In the painting from which the plate was made the 
specimen was faithfully copied and as now presented is almost of 
natural size; the vanous details of carving, surface finish, and inlay 
may therefore be readily described. The specimen is 8 mm. thick, 
and the surface measurements show it to be 5 cm, 6 mm, by § cm. 
{mm. The under part has a groove which crosses the specimen 
midway at its shorter axis, and spanning the groove are two bridge- 
like pieces carved from the original piece of jet. The openings be- 
neath these spans, together with the groove, served as a means of 
fastening the buckle to a garment or the like. One of the spans 
was broken evidently while the buckle was in use, and the sides of 
the break had been drilled to form a new opening, which in turn 
was also broken but never repaired. There is still a good polish 
on the surface of the buckle, but it has crackled cither from heat or 
from age; in all other respects it is well preserved. 

This ceremonial object is termed a buckle for the sake of con- 
venience, It may have been used in connection with a sash or 
other piece of clothing, but from its association it would seem rather 
to have been used as a head or breast ornament in ceremonies. 
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The frog figure accompanying the buckle in the illustration is 
carved from a piece of jet. The body of the animal is beautifully 
rounded, and the legs, which stand out in relief, their bend faith- 
fully portrayed, and the toes represented by means of deep grooves, 
are very well formed. The mouth has the full rounded shape seen 
also in frog-shaped pottery vessels from the Chaco; and the eyes, 
consisting of two large pieces of turquoise, firmly set and highly 
polished, stand boldly out in a manner characteristic of the frog 
even in conventionalized Indian art. Across the neck there is a 
broad inlaid band of turquoise, consisting of seven tessera: that con- 
form to the general level of the jet. One of the triangular sets that 
formed the ends of the band is missing. 

The body of the frog has been polished, but it is now crackled 
to some extent, and on the under surface there is evidence of the 
action of fire; enough of the original polish remains, however, to 
convey a good idea of what the appearance of the object must have 
been when it was new. 

The body of the frog is 1 em, 7.5 mm, thick, 8 cm. 1.5 mm, 
long, and 6cm. § mm. wide. The width; including the legs, is 7 
cm. 1.5mm. The balls of turquoise that form the eyes are 8.5 
mm, in diameter and 3 mm. in height. The object was drilled for 
suspension, the holes being on the under part directly beneath the 
inlaid band, The incision made to receive the turquoise pieces 
forming the band was cut just deep enough to allow them to sink 
to the level of the surface, save at the ends where it was cut through 
to the opposite side. At these points the openings were triangular, 
and in cutting them through a separation was formed between the 
feet and the body, the parts being joined again at the point where 
the head and the toes meet. 

The frog or the toad is a symbol of water among the Pueblo 
people of to-day, and there are numerous evidences tending to show 
that the same water symbol was employed by the ancient inhabi- 
tants to as great an extent as by their descendants. In Pueblo 
Bonito and in nearby villages it has been found in the form of pot- 
tery vessels, as well as carved from pure turquoise and scratched 
on stone slabs. Tadpole figures, which are also water symbols, 
are likewise represented in turquoise and pottery. 
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JET PENDANT, BEADS, AND BUTTONS 

The largest jet pendant known to have been found in the South- 
west was recovered from the same deposit. It is in a fragmentary 
condition, but enough pieces were recovered to give a general idea 
of its size and appearance when complete (figure 4). It is 9 cm. 
2 mm. long, 6 cm. 6 mm, wide, and I cm. 1 mm. thick. The 
corners are rounded and it is of uniform thickness. The fragments 
were scattered through the debris, but the largest piece was lying 
half an inch northwest of and at the 
same level as specimen No. 4. This 
pendant was also drilled for suspen- 
sion, the perforation being made 
through the edge as shown in the 
illustration, thus leaving the front sur- 
face unbroken. In view of the fact 
that the jet frog and the buckle are | 
in a perfect state of preservation, 50 
far as their completeness is concerned, | 
it is difficult to account for the crack- 
ing and splitting of this pendant. 
From its present appearance and from 
the scattered fragments it would seem 
that it was broken or was in a very 
fragile condition when left on the 
platform. 

Pendants of this shape are not uncommon in the Pueblo area, 
but the specimen under consideration is exceptionally large, The 
materia! from which the latter was cut was used by the ancient 
Pueblos in making small objects of jewelry, but it was not the 
practice to employ large pieces even in fashioning ceremonial 
objects. This pendant was probably used asa breast ornament, 
either alone or in connection with the necklace of jet and shell 
beads found near it. 

Beads of different sizes were scattered through the sand in 
which the larger objects were lying. In removing scraper No. 10, 
the depression in the handle end was found to be filled with sand, 
imbedded in which were eizhty small jet beads, 2 mm. in diameter 





Fic, §.—Jet pendant repaired. 
(Two-thirds natural size. ) 
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and averaging 1.5 mm. in thickness. In the debris surrounding 
the scrapers 313 beads of the same material and of the same size 
and shape were found. Associated with these beads were 46 that 
measured 3 mm. in diameter, but in other respects they were iden- 
tical to the smaller ones. With these jet beads there were 19 white 
ones, made of stone and shell, and of the same size and shape as 
the others, 

In plate xrx two black objects (No. 7, 3) are shown in the fore- 
ground ; these are the jet buttons mentioned in the general descrip- 
tion of the contents of the deposit. In form they are oblate sphe- 
roidal. No. 7 averages | em, § mim. in diameter,and No, 8 is only 
Imm. larger, The former is:almost free from flaw, whereas its 
companion has a broad check line spanning the upper part. Both 
are perforated on the flat side, and they may have been used as 
garment ornaments or as pendants. A third button, or perforated 
ball of jet, was obtained from an Indian who had worked in this 
room, and had probably been stolen with the other objects above 
mentioned. 

THE TURQUOISE BIRDS 

Of the five bird forms found in Room 38, four were perfect and 
the fifth was represented by several fragments, the largest being the 
tail end (plate xx, 6). These birds are cut from decomposed tur- 
quoise, and in color are pale bluish green. There is practically no 
variation in the eight specimens of the type found in Pueblo Bonito. 
The material from which the birds are carved is so soft thatit can be 
cut with a knife, The figures were probably roughed out with one 
of the many forms of stone implements, and then ground to the 
desired shape with sandstone grinders, On the surface of some of 
the birds may be seen fine lines which, undera glass of low power, 
have the appearance of file scratches; they are nevertheless the 
marking made by the sandstone polishers. Lines of this character 
are in evidence on many of the stone implements found in this re- 
gion, and are especially noticeable on objects of wood. 

Over the surface of each of these five turquoise specimens there 
is a dull red patina, There are evidences of the matrix in some 
pieces, but the surface color seems to be due to soil discoloration. 
In the other three bird forms found in this ruin by the Navaho 
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workmen, there are indications of this discoloration, but the greater 
part of it had been removed by carrying the objects about in their 
medicine bags or in using them as pendants on their necklaces, 
The head, tail, and wings of the birds are indicated in each instance. 
The variety represented is doubtless a water fowl, probably the 
duck, the poise of the head and the general angle of the body sug- 
gesting the appearance of a duck when resting on water. This 
form of bird seems to have been a favorite one with the sedentary 
people of the Southwest, From Pueblo Bonito alone it is carved 
from red hematite and stone, and in some Chaco ruins it has been 
found carved from pure turquoise, shell, and jet, In southeastern 
Utah, in the Grand Gulch region, some of the large basketry 
meal trays have a line of these bird figures as a decorative element ; 
and in one of them the design is associated with the butterfly.’ 
The largest bird (No. 2) is 2 em. 7 mm. long, and 2 cm. 1 mm, 
wide, The smallest (No, 1) is 1 cm. 7 mm, long, and } cm. 3 
mm: wide. These measurements do not include the projecting 
beaks, which vary in size in the different pieces, all of them being 
proportionate to the size of the body, The tails and wings are 
carved in relief, and all the specimens have lateral perforations 
below the front or shoulder portion of the wings. The position of 
the holes causes a top-heaviness when the birds hang free, but 
against the body they maintain the proper angle, hanging with the 
head upward. 
TURQUOISE PENDANTS AND BEADS 

There were fifteen turquoise pendants associated with the larger 
objects herein described (plate xx, a), Two of these are quite 
large, but the others are of medium size: The largest, No. 3, may 
be seen near the turquoise bird No. 2 (plate x1x), on a slight eleva- 
tion northeast of the scrapers. It is 3 cm. 4 mm. long, with a width 
of 2 cm. at the top and 2 cm. § mm. at the bottom, tapering gradu- 
ally to the rounded base. In color it isdelicate blue. The polished 
surface shows an interlacing of matrix lines, and the back, with the 
exception of a very small space in the upper right-hand corner, Is 
a layer of brown trachyte—the rock in which the turquoise ts 
found. The pendant has.a thickness of 5 mm.; the edges have been 


1 Geo. HH. Pepper, Tay Ancient Sapte Makers of Southeattern Ghrh, pp. 15, 15. 
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smoothed and polished, and there is a perforation in the upper part. 
The drilling in this specimen, which is at an angle, with the larger 
opening on the turquoise side, is the most irregular that has been 
found in the turquoise work from Pueblo Bonito. The most re- 
markable feature of the specimen is its color, which is very light as 
compared with the other specimens from this room, whose _prevail- 
ing shades range from dark blue to dull olive green. The light 
blue seen in the turquoise of commerce is seldom found. 

Of the remaining fourteen pendants the largest is 3 cm, 1 mm. 
long, and the smallest 9g mm, They vary in shape and thickness, 
but are typical of the forms found in the various rooms of Pueblo 
Bonito, as indeed throughout this entire culture area. Other objects 
of turquoise were 106 flat circular beads and one small tessera. 
The beads ranged from 3 mm. to 6 mm. in diameter, and averaged 
I.§ mm. in thickness. 

In removing the small material, a peculiar ball-shaped object 
was brought to light. It seemed to be composed of fine brown 
meal, but mixed with it were minute particles of turquoise, shell, 
and jet. It had been retained in some perishable material that had 
entirely disappeared, but the rounded form was well defined. The 
ball, which was a little more than an inch in diameter, fell apart 
when it was taken up, but the material which composed it was pre- 
served. In examining the contents, five small jet beads were found, 
also three fragments of jet beads of the larger size. The grindings 
preserved in this specimen were undoubtedly from the ceremonial 
objects that have been described. The practice of caring for waste 
material in the manufacture of ceremonial paraphernalia is well 
known among the modern tribes of the Southwest. Such refuse, 
as a rule, is deposited in accordance with ritualistic laws, but in this 
case, owing to the fact that the material was precious, it was no 
doubt kept for use in connection with other secret “ medicines “" in 
pieces of folded skin or in buckskin bags, 


COXCLUSIONS 
The ceremonial implements and Oomaments that have been con- 
sidered are extraordinary only as evidence of the development of an 
art known to most of the ancient Pueblo dwellers, Incrustation of 
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sacred ornaments or other objects by the ancient sedentary people 
of the Southwest has been known for a number of years, From 
the Gila region in southern Anzona there are several such speci- 
mens in the Hemenway collection of the Peabody Muscum at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Private collections in New Mexico and Anzona also 
contain objects of jet and shell ornamented with turquoise, and Dr 
Fewkes obtained one, in the form of a frog, during his excavation 
of the Chaves Pass ruins in Arizona, Of this specimen Dr Fewkes 
says: “The most beautiful ornament or fetish of shell incrusted 
with turquoise was found at the smaller of the two ruins at Chaves 
Pass. It was a specimen of Feetunculus gigantexs covered with 
gum, in which were inlaid rows of turquoise nicely fitted together 
in the form of a frog or toad. Asan example of mosaic work, this 
object is the only veritable mosaic known to me from ruins in the 
Southwest.” 

The researches of Fewkes, Cushing, Hough, and other students 
have demonstrated that large incrusted objects are seldom found. 
Pueblo Bonito has furnished the major portion of known examples 
from the Southwest. Future investigations in this ruin and others 
of the Chaco group should add materially to our knowledge of the 
esthetic side of primitive Pueblo life. 

Amenicax Museum oF Natusal History, 

New Yor« City, 


NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF JEMEZ VALLEY, 
NEW MEXICO 


By W. H. HOLMES 


During the summer of 1889 I had the good fortune to accom- 
pany a field party of the United States Geological Survey, under 
the immediate direction of Major J. W. Powell, to northern central 
New Mexico, and was able to make somewhat extended studies 
among the antiquities of the Jemez valley. The Jemez river is 
tnbutary to the Rio Grande on the west, and its two branches, the 
San Diego and the Guadalupe, descend from the Jemez mountains 
through cafions of considerable depth, coming together as they 
emerge from the cafions 25 miles above the junction with the Rio 
Grande at Bernalillo. In 1873 I had studied the ancient ruins of 
southern Colorado and northwestern New Mexico, and had carried 
my investigations as far to the outheast as the valley of the Rio 
Chama, which drains the northern slope of the Jemez mountains. 
The work of 1889 therefore enabled me in a measure to com- 
plete a chain of observations connecting the ancient remains of 
San Juan valley with those of the region now occupied by the 
Pueblo tribes, and to reach at least tentative conclusions concerming 
the relations of the people and culture of the extreme northern por- 
tions of the Pueblo province with those of the middle and south, 

The publication of these notes was delayed in the hope that I 
might be able to visit the region again and complete my studies, 
and they are now prepared for publication because of the desirability 
of placing them on record for convenience of reference in connection 
with the preparation of measures for the preservation of antiquities 
by the departments of the Government having control of the 
public lands. 

In the lower Jemez valley there are three inhabited pueblos, 
Jemez, Sia, and Santa Ana, and there are perhaps as many as 
twenty or thirty deserted sites, situated mostly in the upper valleys, 
some of which must have been villages of considerable importance. 

igs 
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All are of the usual pueblo type, differing somewhat from the more 
northern villages of like situation, but typical of the middle region, 
to which they belong. 

The early days of Spanish occupancy of the Jemez country, 
1540 to 1700, witnessed many stirring events of conquest, revolt and 
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reconquest, and numerous interesting details culled from the Spanish 
chronicles are given by Bandelier in his Final Repor?, The Jemez 
pueblos were first visited by the Spaniards under Francisco de Barrio- 
nuevo im 1541. Ofate, in 1598, saw eight villages, and others 
were mentioned tohim, Bandelier says that at the time of his visits 
in 1880-85 the Jemez gave him the names of seventeen of the old 
pueblos, He believes that the numerous small villages were 
gradually consolidated into two, and finally into one, the present 
pueblo,’ 

Ancient dwelling sites, — About half a mile below the village of 
Jemez (see map, figure 6) are two anciently inhabited sites that shaw 
no distinctly marked architectural remains, but the ground is strewn 
with various minor relics. No specimen was found that suggested 
Spanish influence, and all varieties could be duplicated from the 
more northern sites where Spanish influence was never felt. All 
other sites visited in the valley exhibit in different degrees traces of 
modern Pueblo influence if not of the presence of the Spaniard. 
Fragments of coiled ware and of the delicate white pottery with 
decorations in black were plentiful, and bits of obsidian and agate 
and small implements of these materials were found. One of the sites 
is on the low east bank of the creek near the water's edge, and the 
other on the western side nearly opposite. Similar traces marking 
other ancient sites are found in various parts of the valley, and 
probably represent the exclusively prehistoric occupancy, 

Kuined pueblo three miles west of Jemez.— On a partially iso- 
lated bit of mesa about three miles west of Jemez is a considerable 
ruin, Which does not bear evidence, however, of long continued 
occupancy. The summit of the mesa is without trees and almost 
without soil, and water must have been obtained from far below. 
The walls of the ruin are well defined, and stand in places five or 
six feet in height; but they are formed of rough, loosely laid 
stones, and aré extremely thin and unstable. They could not have 
been high at any time, as there is a marked absence of debris, and 
the dearth of pottery and kitchen refuse would seem to stamp the 
place as a temporary or emergency abode. The site is favorable 

LA. F, . Bamdelier, in Pugers of the Archwwogical Jrstitete af dewrica, Aner. eer, 
1V, Jima! Kepfort, part i, 1892, p, 208. 
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for defense, and there are traces of defensive walls along the margin 
of the summit. The buildings are irregular in plan and comprise 
three groups, the full length of the groups being about 450 [eet 
and the width 350 feet." A sketch plan is given in figure 7. The 
pottery of this site is partly archaic, while traces of later Pueblo 
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Fic, 7.— Sketch plan of ruined poecblo three miles west of Jemez 


work are common, and the presence of bits of porcelain would 
seem to indicate post-Spanish occupancy. Fragments of metates 
and mullers of usual type occur, as well as numerous minor relics 
of obsidian, agate, and other varieties of stone. There appears to 
be no definite historic reference to this site. 

Vailectta Viejo pucélo. — Two unimportant ruined structures: 
occur three and a half miles northeast of Jemez pueblo, on a bluff 
overlooking Vallecito creek (figure 8), They are rather unpreten- 
tious piles, and by their advanced state of decay would seem to have 
been long deserted. There are no positive indications of occu- 
pancy by post-Spanish inhabitants, although a few pieces of pottery 
are apparently allied to the later Pueblo forms, Few relics of any 
kind were observed, Fragments of the archaic varieties of pottery 
eccur, and the usual forms of stone implements, The lower ruin, 
aA. about 150 feet above the creek level, is squarish in outline, and 


! The measurements given in this paper are all mere estimates,anid the orientations 
are only approximate. 
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is about 175 by 180 feetin extent. It encloses a court in which 
a shallow circular depression occurs. The ridges of debris are 
four or five feet in height and two or three rooms in width. The 
upper structure, 7, is about 150 by 200 feet in extent, and embod- 
ies two courts: The walls are very much reduced. 

Rains of Patokwa (San_fean de Jemez) —Two ruined pucblos, 
extremely interesting on account of their connection with the events 
of the Spanish conquest, are found at the confluence of the two 
main branches of Jemez creek, six miles above the present Jemez 
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Fic. §.—Shetch plan of ruined pueblo on Vallecite creek. 


pueblo. One is on a low mesa point between the two streams, and 
the other occupies the end of the great mesa several hundred 
feet above, The lower site (figure 8, a) is one that would naturally 
be selected for residence by primitive peoples, and may well have 
been a principal pueblo of the valley in pre-Spanish times, One 
portion of the ruin is a large mound of debris from which the larger 
stones have been removed. This represents the prehistoric town. 
The other portion is in a much better state of preservation, and 
consists of lines of fallen house rows surrounding two great courts. 
That this structure is of late date is clearly indicated, not only by 
its state of preservation but by the presence at one comer of the 
ruins of a Catholie church. I had time for only a hasty review of 
these ruins, but found nearly all the usual varieties of artifacts of 
the valley —shallow metates, flattish mullers of cellular basalt, 
arrowpoints-of obsidian and agate, and pottery of archaic as well as 
of later Pueblo times, the latter including a black polished ware, 
mica-finished ware, coarse reddish ollas with figures in black and 
red paint, and bowls with thickened upright rims and rude glazed 
decorations. 
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Ruins of Astiaiakwa:—An interesting group of ruined buil- 
dings is situated on the high and almost inaccessible promontory, a 
mesa remnant, overlooking the ruin at the confluence of the cast 
and west branches of Jemez creek, just described. The ruins stand 
a short distance back from the front of the promontory and near 
the brink of the cliffs on the west side (figure 8,0). The walls are 
of unhewn stone, and bear evidence of hurried and apparently 
incomplete construction, there being a notable absence of debris of 
any kind. Traces of mortar occur in the walls, and a little plaster 
still remains on the interior surfaces. The walls are in no place 
more than five or six feet in height. The buildings are in a num- 
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Fie. 5. —Sketch plan of ruined pueblos of Patokwa (San Jaan de Jerer), A, and 
Astialakerm, 


ber of groups, as indicated roughly in the sketch. There are few 
traces of houseliold refuse on the almost naked rock surface of the 
site, but remnants of mortars and mullers of the usual type, as well 
as of pottery of several varieties, were found— the white ware with 
decorations in black, of the ancient type; numerous pieces of bowls 
and pots which show designs in greenish glaze; plain dark and 
gray cooking pots; and red and black decorated ware of modern 
type. There were also fragments of some large metates. There 
can be little doubt that this village was built at the period of 
Spanish encroachment by the people of the villages below as a 
place of refuge and defense, and it was here, according to historical 
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accounts, that they were defeated by the Spaniards and compelled 
to descend to the lowlands, 

When Otermin made his unsuccessful campaign into New Mexico in 
the fall and winter of 1681, the Jemez retreated to the mesas, They 
soon returned, however, to retire again to the heights, — possibly upon 
the approach of Don Domingo Gironza Petriz de Cruzate in 1688. In 
1692 Vargas found them in a large pueblo on the top of one of the mésas, 
and he succeeded after long parleyings in entering their village, The 
people displayed marked hostility, however, and it required all the tact 
and courage of the Spanish commander to prevent an outbreak while he 
was there. He succeeded in conciliating them at last, a5 well as the 
Queres of Santo Domingo, who were in their company, and one hundred 
and seventeen children were baptized on the spot, The Jemez gave the 
ual promises to behave well in the future, while firmly determined, as 
the sequel proved, to resist the Spaniards to the utmost. ( Bandelier, 
Final Report, p. 202.) 

Diego de Vargas visited the Jemez on their mesa a second time, on 
November 26, 1693, 

Vargas, as s00n as he reached the friendly Pueblos of Santa Ana and 
Cia, held a council with the leading men of both Villages, and then 
marched with his force, said to have numbered one hundred and twenty 
Spaniards and some auxiliary natives, for the mesas above the San Diego 
Cafien. He left Cia at eight o'clock at night, on the 23d of July, and 
at a distance of four leagues, near the junction of the two streams, divided 
his men into two bodies. One of these, consisting of twenty-five Spanish 
soldiers under command of Evsebio de Vargas and the Indian allies, was 
to enter the gorge of San Diego and climb the mesa on a dizzy trail, so 
as to reach the rear of the highest plateau, while the main body, led by 
Vargas himself, ascended from the southwest. The Spanish commander 


had ascertained that the Jemez had evacuated their village on the mesa, 


and retired toa still higher location north of it. 'T he operations were 
completely successful, and the Indians were taken between two fires; but 
they offered a desperate resistance. The total number killed on this 
oceasion amounted to eighty-four, five of whom perished in the flames, 
and seven threw themselves down the cliffs rather than surrender, Vargas 
remained on the mesas until the Sth of Angust, removing gradually the 
considerable stores found in the villages, and the prisoners, who nombered 
three handred and sixty-one. ‘Then setting fire to both villages, he with- 
drew to San Diego, and thence to Santa Fé. During his stay on the 
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mesas he discovered a third pueblo, recently built there by the people of 
Santo Domingo, who had joined the Jemez tribe upon the approach of 
the Spaniards, ‘That village is szid to have been situated three leagues 
farther north, so that, within. a distance of about twelve miles from the 
southern extremity, three puchlos had been constructed between 1688 
and 1694, all of which were abandoned after the latter year. (Zéfa, 
Pp. 213-214, ) 

It is an interesting fact that along the margins of the precipice 
are traces of defensive works built of stone, 

Awins of Gisewa (San Diege de_jemes),— A ruined pueblo of 
considerable importance is situated at Jemez Hot Springs, twelve 
miles above Jemez pueblo. At present the chief feature of interest 
on this site is the ruin of a Spanish church, with its heavy walls 
and fortress-like tower. It has been constructed of materials derived 
from the immediate vicinity, The tower and upper parts are of the 
impure friable limestones of the promontory against which the 
foundations are built. The lower end of the church and the walled 
enclosure extend down to the border of the arroyo, and the latter 
has been built of heterogeneous materials. The adobe mortar has 
been made from the debris of ancient house sites and is full of frag- 
ments of pottery, obsidian chips, and charcoal. A careful examina- 
tion developed the fact that the pottery contained in the mortar is 
chiefly of the white ware with black decorations; but there are also 
some black, slightly polished pieces, and much plain gray ware. 
A few fragments of coiled vases were also found. Sherds of glazed 
pottery were observed in the vicinity, but none were included in 
the wails of the buildings—and this is negative evidence, at least, 
that this ware was not made here in pre-Spanish times. Its presence 
about the ruin indicates that it was in use, however, during Spanish 
occupancy, 

At the lower end of the ruin a road has been cut through the 
razed walls of the ancient village, and excavations have been made 
by householders here and there. In the course of this work many 
interesting things had been discovered, and some had been pre- 
served by a local physician, Dr J. M. Shields. When the old 
houses were excavated many skeletons were found scattered about 
the floors, and numerous pieces of pottery, flutes of bone, and 
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domestic utensils were recovered, The pottery in these houses Is 
mostly of the white variety with black decorations, the forms being 
of usual types. An iron knife occurred in the same connection. 
In one section examined I found all kinds of pottery to a depth of 
five feet. This site has been so much disturbed by cultivation and 
by building, in recent times, that the outlines of the old structures 
cannot be traced, Bandelier says that this pueblo “formed several 
hollow quadrangles at least two stories high. It contained about 
eight hundred inhabitants. The church is a solid edifice, the walls 
of which are erect to the height of ten or fifteen feet, and in places 
nearly eight feet thick. It is not as large as the one at Pecos, and 
behind it, connected with the choir by a passage, nses an octagonal 
tower, manifestly erected for safety and defense. Nothing is left of 
the so-called ‘convent’ but foundations, The eastern houses of the 
pueblo nearly touch the western walls of the church, and from this 
structure the village and a portion of the valley could be overlooked, 
and the sides of the mesas easily scanned, Ginsewa [Giusewa] is 
an historical pueblo. It first appears under the name of Guimzique 
in 1626. Itseems that it was abandoned in 1622, on account of 
the persistent hostility of the Navajos, who had succeeded in scat- 
tering the Jemez tribes. In 1627 Fray Martin de Arvide obtained 
permission from his superior, the custodian Fray Alonzo de Bena- 
vides, to attempt to gather the tribe again in its old home, The 
efforts of the monk were successful, and the Jemez Indians settled 
in two of theirformer pueblos —at Ginsewa and at Amoxiumqua."! 

Auins of Amoxiungua,—On the high mesa overlooking Jemez 
Hot Springs on the west are the remains of another large and ancient 
pucblo, which is reached by a tedious and very precipitous trail, 
The ruin, a sketch plan of which is given in figure 10, stands in an open 
‘space in the forest, about a quarter of a mile from the brink of the 
canon, and from its walls a glimpse can be had of the lower valley 
of Jemez creek. It is larger than any of the ruins in the valley 
below, and appears to represent two periods of occupancy, an ancient 
or pre-Spanish one, and a more modern one, probably of the Span- 
ish period, the later village having been built upon the ruins of the 
earlier. Bandelier states* that Amoxiumqua was abandoned 

Vinal Avport, pp. 204-205. 

*Tbid., p. 208, 
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previous to 1680.. Inthe accompanying sketch plan (figure 10) the 
old town, whichis a mere heap of debris and quite limited in extent, 
is indicated by a stippled or dotted surface. The newer construction 
consists of a series of connected ridges, two or three rooms in width 
and from a few feet to eight or ten feet in height. Some of the 
room interiors are exposed and still retain the coatings of plaster, 
and the ceilings are of logs with trans- 
verse layers of brush or splinters to 
support the earthen covering. The 
stones of the walls, which have been 
derived from the cliffs in the vicinity, 
are rather even in size, and have been 
in cases slightly dressed on the outer 
surface, The length of the rum from 
northeast to southwest is about 350 
yards, and the greatest width is some 
200 yards. The rows of ruined buil- 
dings have a width of [rom 20 to 30 
feet. Seven circular kiva-like depres- 
sions are associated with the ruin. 
Six of these. are approximately 20 
feet in diameter, and the sixth, a part 
of the encircling wall of which is in- 
tact, is 32 feet in diameter, On the side opposite the cafion is a 
large depression, 150 feet in diameter and five or six feet deep, 
which contains a pool of water, and was undoubtedly used as a 
reservoir. The potsherds are very numerous on this site, and 
cover the ground for many hundreds of feet around the ruin, 
extending far down the slope into the timber on the south and 
west. In the older ruin none but the archaic varieties were ob- 
served, and these predominate over the entire site. They include 
the coiled ware, the white ware with decorations in black, thin black 
ware, and red ware. The white archaic ware comprises nine-tenths 
of the fragments, and is uniform in nearly every respect with the 
prevailing variety of the San Juan valley. The more recent vari- 
eties include, especially, the glazed ware, which 1s uniform in char- 
acter with that from many other sites of the general region. Metates 





Fri. to. —Sketch plan of the ruined 
puchlo of Amoxiumeus, 
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and mullers of usual form were observed, and arrowpoints and other 
flaked objects of obsidian and agate are common, <A few scraper- 
like forms were collected. 

Rutwed pueblo on the plateau three miles west of Jemes springs.— 
Another ruined pueblo of large size and comparatively well preserved 
is situated in an open space in the forest on the summit of a spur of 
the plateau overlooking the cafion of the first northern tributary 
of the west fork of Jemez creck and some two miles west of the 
great ruin (Amoxiutmqua) overlooking Jemez Hot Springs, This 
ruin was seen from the opposite side of the cafion, but lack of time 
forbade an attempt to visit it. 

Ruined pacbla 25 miles above Janez pucdlo—A ruin of more 
than usual interest is situated on the west bank of San Diego creek, 
about 15 miles above Jemez pueblo. At the base of the low ter- 
race on which this ruin stands, and between its base and the creek, 
the Survey camp wasestablished. Two ravines rising close together 
in the plateau, face to the west, separate as they approach the creek 
bed, leaving a somewhat triangular terrace remnant with gently 
sloping surface, on which the ruin is situated. This terrace at the 
lower margin is about 50 feet in height and 150 yards long, and is 
perhaps 100 yards deep to the base of the steep slope on the west. 
The ruin includes one principal centrally-placed group of structures 
and four or five inferior structures, as indicated on the ground plan 
(figure tr). The central group, 4, consists of two wings of unequal 
length and from 30 to Go feet in width, connected at the upper end 
by a transverse group of razed chambers. The length of the longer 
wing is about 320 feet, and of the other about 150 feet. The mass 
of debris indicates the outline of the buildings with perfect clearness 
and is in places 10 feet in height. The chambers were numerous 
and irregular in arrangement, but the state of the ruin is such as to 
make the details of the plan difficult totrace. At the upper end of 
the intramural space is a kiva depression 20 feet in diameter and 
two or three feet deep; and at the lower end, near the edge of the 
terrace and next the wall of the longer wing, is another of like 
diameter and about four feet in depth. On the opposite side, 
against the wall of the shorter wing, is a stone heap some 1o feet 
in diameter and a few feet in height, North of the longer wing of 
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the central structure, 40 feet distant, and extending along the north- 
ern margin of the terrace, is a ruin, 2, some 30 feet wide and 150 
feet in length, and in places six feet in height, presenting characters 
in the main identical with those of the central structure. In the 
space between the two clusters is a third circular depression, cor- 
responding in size with those previously mentioned, 

Higher up the sloping terrace on the northern margin is a small 
ruin mass, C, very much reduced. On the south, separated from 
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Fra. t9.—Sketeh plan of riined pueblo 15 miles above Jemez, 


the corner of the shorter wing of the main building bya space 
about ro feet in width, isa fourth ruin mass, J), about 40 feet in 
width by r2o feet in length, the lower end of which extends well 
down to the margin of the terrace. Its features correspond closely 
with those of the other structures. South of this again, and 20 
fect away on the narrow point of the terrace, are the remains of a 
minor structure, enclosing a kiva depression 30 fect in diameter 
and about 4 feetin depth; and below this, again, is another circular 
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depression 36 feet in diameter and five feet in depth, with which no 
ruins are connected, Still lower down and at the extreme point of 
the terrace, 80 feet from the depression just described, is a small 
ruin mass about 42 feet square and of no considerable height. 

An interesting feature of this pueblo is the occurrence of three 
or four refuse middens, lying on the slope of the terrace near the 
walls of the buildings, These consist of blackish earth with many 
impurities, including bones of animals, fragments of pottery, and 
various implements of stone. On these heaps were growing dwar- 
hsh wild potato plants, the tubers, although ripe, not being more than 
half an inch in diameter. This ruin presents every appearance of 
antiquity, and, so faras observed, contains no definite trace of the 
presence of the white man. The fallen roof timbers, which still 
remain among the debris in some of the chambers, had been cut 
with primitive tools, The pottery, of which many fragments were 
collected, is varied and interesting, the several types apparently 
grading one into the other, There are bits of plain black polished 
ware, much like the modern domestic black ware of the Rio Grande 
pueblos ; many fragments of small bowls, with enlarged, thickened, 
or flaring rims, and rude designs in brown, greenish, and blackish 
glaze.’ Other specimens have incurved rims and somewhat red- 
dish designs; pieces also of orange and red ware were found, and 
of the typical white ware with black decoration, the bowls being 
ormamented both inside-and out. There are also handled vessels, 
mugs and bowls, the handles. being simple loops vertically placed ; 
also bowls with wide mouths, and a large percentage of pots that 
appear to have been used over the fire, 

The stone implements collected include a black polished dis- 
coidal stone, apparently of hematite, about an inch in diameter and 
an eighth of an inch in thickness, and handsome polished anes of 
mottled actinolite rock. Thousands of flakes of black obsidian 
occur a few miles farther up the cafion and on the slopes of Pelado 
mountain, Numerous arrowpoints of white quartz and of white 
and red agate were collected, | 

Caper purélo ruin, — About a mile above the Survey camp and 
16 miles above Jemez puchlo, occupying a low sloping terrace on 


‘This ware is especially referred to by Bandelier. Jini! Aeport, p. 185, 
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the west side of the valley and 30 or 40 yards from the creek, is a 
small pueblo group, of usual type (figure 12), [t is about 4o feet 
above the creck bed, and covers a space some 50 yards long facing 
the stream, and 50 yards deep reaching back to the steeper ground. 
The low crumbling walls of small irregular stones indicate a 
squarish structure of numerous rooms, including an open space or 
court, in which are two circu- = 

lar depressions, probably thie a All 












remains of kivas. A third 
depression occurs in the midst 
of the ruined walls on the 
north side. 

The pottery on this site 
ig Wholly, or mainly at feast, 
of the archaic varieties, in- 
cluding the coiled ware and 
the white ware with decora- 
tions in black. The stone 
implements collected include a grooved ax of usual Pueblo type, 

Scattered stone lodges. — A unique feature of the antiquities of 
Jemez valley are the ruins of small stone houses that are encoun- 
tered by the explorer at every turn in the tributary valleys, on the 
steep slopes of the plateaus, and scattered over the upper surfaces 
of the wooded tablelands. In the foothills they are seen sometimes 
occupying very precipitous sites, and in riding through the deep 
forests of the uplands they may be counted by the score, They 
consist generally of a single room, rarely of two or more rooms, 
and the dimensions of the apartments seldom exceed ten or twelve 
fect. ‘The walls are thin and loosely laid up, and to-day are rarely 
more than three or four feet in height, the dearth of debris incicat- 
ine that they could not have been more than one story in height 
at any time. A few potsherds of the white ware with black decor- 
ation are about all that could be found in the way of artifacts around 
these structures. The presenceof this ware, however, is good evidence 
of the considerable antiquity of the work. These houses occur in 
considerable numbers in the valley of the San Diego near the great 
bend, twenty miles above Jemez puchlo; in the vicinity of the 
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Fin. 12.—Sketchi plan of ruined poucblo 16 
niles aleve Jemex, 
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warm springs a few miles above the bend; on the plateau east of 
Jemez springs; and along the terrace-like projections of the west- 
ern slope of the cafion wall. The use of these small structures 
can only be surmised. They were hardly permanent abodes for 
families, but seem rather to have been designed for some temporary 
purpose, as lodges for watchers, hunters, herders (if within the 
Spanish period), shrines, or places of resort on special occasions 
connected with religious observances. Some of these structures, 
as well as the more important ruins, are located on the accompany- 
ing map (figure 6). 
BUREAU oF Amenican Erusatocy, 
Wasuisoros, D.C. 


THE SHASTA-ACHOMAWI; A NEW LINGUISTIC 
STOCK, WITH FOUR NEW DIALECTS 


By ROLAND B, DIXON 


Until quite recently, the extent of the area in northern California 
and southern Oregon formerly occupied by Indians of the Shasta, 
or Sastean, stock has been regarded as definitely determined. The 
area was supposed to be limited to the region along Klamath river 
from the mouth of Scott river up as far as Bogus creek, including 
the watershed of the two largest southern tributaries of the Klamath 
in this portion of its course —the Scott and Shasta rivers: The 
stock was also supposed to have extended northward across the 
Siskiyou mountains into Oregon, but how far this extension pene- 
trated beyond the mountains was rather uncertain, There were in 
addition vague statements as to the early occupancy by the Shasta 
of the extreme upper course of Salmon river. 

In working with this stock in 1900, and agai in 1902,’ more 
definite information was procured by the writer in regard to the 
Oregonian extension of the stock, It appears that the Shasta 
formerly extended northward up the valleys of Cottonwood and 
Jenny creeks, and occupied the entire valley of Stewart river to its 
mouth. From here they controlled the area along Rogue river, 
above the mouth of the Stewart, to Little Butte creck, as well as 
the basin of the latter stream which heads near the base of Mt 
Pitt. In addition to obtaining the above particulars, vague rumors 
were heard of an earlier extension of the stock both to the south 
into the Sacramento-McCloud drainage area, and to the west 
toward the Salmon. It was not, however, till the season of 1903 
that, acting on the suggestions made by Dr A. L. Krocber and 
Dr P. E. Goddard, of the University of California, who had been 
carrying on work among the Hupa and neighboring tribes, | went 
to the Forks of Salmon in search of what Dr Goddard had thought 

‘In.connection with the Huntington Expedition of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 
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might be a slightly yariant Shasta dialect, This supposed new 
dialect proved on more careful investigation to be not essentially dif- 
ferent from the Shasta as spoken on Klamath river, but a casual 
remark by one of my informants, as to “the old people's talk,” 
leading to further questioning, resulted in finding that there had 
formerly been a small tbe at the Forks of Salmon whose language 
was distinct from any in the vieinity. Unfortunately the last person 
known to have spoken the language had died two years. previous 
to my visit, and for a time it appeared hopeless to attempt to 
obtain any material to determine it affinities. By good fortune, 
hawever, the two women who were my informants were able, with 
much difficulty, in the course of several days, to recollect some 
seventy-five words and short phrases, which they remembered to 
have heard their father (a mixed blood of the Shasta and the local 
tribe} use many years before. 

The tribe, according to my informants, was known by the name 
of Konomi'ha, and occupied the region immediately about the 
Forks of Salmon, extending for seven miles up the South fork, and 
five miles up the North fork: The language, as shown by the 
scanty material obtainable, is in the main entirely distinct from that 
of any stock in the region, comparisons with Shasta, Karok, Chi- 
mariko, and Hupa failing to show any agreement except in the 
case of one or two words, which are practically identical with Shasta. 
On the other hand, the general phonetic character of the language 
is entirely in accord with the Shasta, as well as is also what might 
be called its “feeling.” The two tribes had apparently very close 
cultural connections, and claimed to be distantly related, A possi- 
ble agreement also of one or more verbal stems seems not unlikely, 
so that for the present, at least, itseems justifiable to regard the new 
language as probably a very divergent member of the Shasta stock. 

Further investigations suggested by this discovery led to the 
finding of what seems to be a second new dialect in this region, 
spoken by the rumored Shasta occupants of the upper Salmon. It 
seems certain that the upper courses of the two forks of Salmon 
river above the Konomi’hit were controlled by a small branch of the 
stock, speaking a language markedly divergent from the Shasta 
proper, and that this portion of the stock extended even over the 
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divide, onto the head of New river. On the whole, this dialect or 
language is much closer to Shasta proper than is the Konomi'hi, 
and in'some particulars both new dialects or languages agree among 
themselves, They seem to be sufficiently unlike, however, to war- 
rant their being considered separate dialects. 

Although the earlier hints of a greater westward extension of 
the stock were thus substantiated, ho evidence had yet been found 
af the rumored Sacramento-McCloud tribe and dialect. In tgo2 
and again in 1g03 a number of clues were followed up, only to 
result in disappointment. Finally, near the close of last season's 
work (1904) further continued search led to the finding of the long 
anticipated dialect. From an old woman, living on the upper Sac- 
ramento, information was obtained sufficient to show that a small 
tribe or body of Indians known as the Okwa’nucho had formerly 
occupied the head of Sacramento river down as far as Salt creek, 
and the upper portion of the McCloud as far down as Squaw creck, 
together with the valley of the latter stream, The language spoken 
by the Okwa'nuchd, from the rather scanty matetial obtained, shows 
clearly that it is a dialect of the Shasta, but like the New River 
dialect, while a considerable number of words are nearly or quite 
identical with Shasta equivalents, there are a lange number of forms 
which show no resemblance at all, either to Shasta or to any other 
stock language inthe region. Contrary, however, to the other new 
dialects, the general phonetic character of the Okwa'nuchii differs 
quite a little in. some points from the Shasta, particularly iit its fond- 
ness for nasals, 

The finding of these markedly variant Shasta dialects brings 
into prominence once more the question of the possible relationship 
betweert the languages of the Shasta and the Achoma'wi, or so-called 
Pit River Indians. Several years ago Gatschet suggested such a 
relationship as possible, but did not attempt, from lack of material, 
to demonstrate it. From the Achoma’wi linguistic material collected 
by the writer in 1900 and 1903, it seems clear that this relationship 
is to be rezarded as certain, although the detailed analysis of the 
Achoma‘wi is not yet complete, The first result of the investiga- 
tion, however, is the discovery that the Achomé'wi is not the single 
lanouage it hitherto has been supposed to be, but in reality consists 
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of two markedly divergent languages, The one of these is spoken 
by the Achoma'wi proper, the other by the Atsugé’wi, or Hat Creek 
Indians, who occupy the valley of Hat creek, together with Burney 
and Dixie valleys. Of the words of the two vocabularies only 
about one-third are common to both, if indeed the proportion is not 
smaller, and many of these show considerable, although regular, 
phonetic changes. Structurally the two languages are similar in 
the main, but differ radically so far as regards the actual prefixes or 
suffixes employed. The two languages, while unquestionably re- 
lated are yet strikingly unlike. 

A comparison of these two languages, the Achoma‘wi and the 
Atsuge’wi, with the Shasta and its dialects, shows clearly that the 
three are related, although divergent members of a single stock. A 
considerable number of close lexical correspondetices exist, not only 
between the Achoma’wi, Atsugé’ wi, and Shasta proper, but between 
the former two and Konomi'hi, the New River dialect, and Okwa‘- 


nuchi. The following brief table will illustrate some of the 
more important of these agreements. 
Si AMPA. Koxosnn, New Rives. Oewastcui, Across; Arapoewt, 

Eye oi iad AP tat : ata or yt 
Head meres (hair) oe Pe a Td jer aa 2 
Teeth tram TT a tan icing od if tia Pisom 
Ear Pad riewet ff inae j 
Jaw (and 1 oe trot’ tents 
Blood anata asta’ asda «a's 
Liver ape er eee 
Urine bru to S42 55 disog’ evry? 
Man fe fifapaaiya ope ic otk i bere cone haa 
Indian arsenate" sine =e =... : apm 
Water ai ia wai geet = at so as ann’ 
Salinean hr EA Se eit if ard : Mant 
Grizzly-bear adrie gemod tind ae, ante debe i. 
Cedar wa’ Ag sin’ axa A _ nat op 
Wrowncl fw clea fa an =a asad 
Spear anrertend brs ‘2 A pa mel rae 
Two xb tna Aay Aa bi 
Three wat? iki = teat’ i ¢ 
Fat ® fant Agi on see ai mma 


A preliminary grammatical comparison shows equally impor- 
tant points of agreement. For lack of grammatical material from 
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the Konomi'hi, New River, and Okwa'nuchi, only Shasta, Atsu- 
gé’wi, and Achoma'wi are shown. 


Shasta, AchomAwi Atungewt, 
Subjective sult {nominal} = “rd [-fe] 
Instrumental ** ve “fe “ll 
Indep. form 2* pers. promoun. wre moni i= 
Plural prooominal suffix. -yanEr Se: “wir 
Poss. pronominal suffix, = Ta Bal) _ 
Subjective pron. suffix (verbal) +f -! “ 


In view, therefore, of the considerable agreement between these 
different languages, not only in vocabulary but in important gram- 
matical elements, it seems justifiable to regard them all as members 
of a single stock. The choice of a name for the new group is a3 
matter of some difficulty, but on the whole the compound term 
Shasta-Achomawi seems the most satisfactory, as, in spite of its 
length, it has the advantage of exactly describing the group. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

CAMERIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


TWO ANCIENT MEXICAN ATLATLS 
Hy D. CL BUSHNELL, Jr. 


About three years ago there came to light in Florence, Italy, 
two Mexican atlatls, true gems of ancient Aztec art. They were 
fortunately obtained by Professor Mantegazza and are now pre- 
served in the Museo Nazionale d'Antropologia ed Etnologia del R. 
Istituto di Studi Superiori, in Florence. 

The specimens are probably the finest existing examples of the 
throwing-sticks of the ancient Mexicans. From the high degree of 
skill shown in the design and execution of the carving, it is evident 
they were ceremonial or sacred objects and not intended for actual 
use. Moreover, the carved surfaces of both specimens were origi- 
nally covered with a thin layer of yellow gold, the greater portion of 
which still adheres, although on the higher, more exposed parts of 
the relief, it has been rubbed or worn away. The wood of which 
they are made is very heavy, fine-grained, and of reddish black hue. 

In the following brief description I shall refer to the specimens 
as 4 and #. 

Specimen f (plate xxr) is the larger of the two, the dimen- 
sions being : 

MADR painiai antds ceienieewstan acd evdsadcaeessacsdiereseeaee 605 mn. 
fa UPPEF ON 22. ceceseee tect cecaseseseeseecseeee 7 TAM 


Width < at end of carving .o..0..c..cc.ccrcenesaceeees. 30 mm. 
Vai DOME COG ii cevesereeenersessccncuneccers, 22 THO 
Length of carved See ee) eee 355 mm, 
Langth Of hOOk.........reseveceesreenrereesesseessecseaces 65 THM; 
Length of groove Sitteti etme S200 0 ee iitnece ee 540 MM. 
epuiies 7 at base of hook 4.00.03. ccccccccees 7 mn. 
Wists OF gto ef at lower tnd) 5 2scccsscivcce es: 5 mm. 


The decoration on the back of this specimen represents human 
figures and various symbols carved in low relief, but distinct and 
sharp in outline. As will be seen by referring to the illustration, 
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Carved suriace, back, full size, 
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the decoration is rather uniform and well balanced: the larger and 
more prominent figures extend down the median line, while the 
lesser are placed on either side, In this respect it differs essentially 
from the other specimen, as a comparison of the plates will show. 

On the front a narrow line of carving extends along each side of 
the groove, beginning at the upper end and terminating at a point 
opposite the end of the carved surface on the back. The groove 
and hook are without decoration, but are covered with a layer of 
gold, 

Specimen # (plate xx11) is the shorter of the two and is the 
finest example of the ancient Mexican atlatl or spear-thrower known 
toexist. Its dimensions are : 


LON gt vive cescocswunsewsenerees Seapecie was vakseoaee see . §75 mm. 


Bt WPT OG icicctcsvecedsiscchectaersiaavediace (35MM; 
Width < at end of carving ..c.sccesecsecsceseceescees «=| 27 TM. 


at IOWCE CEG 2 easeeeee eucecsavevesvesweverseer - {85 TIL 
Lenpth of carved surfact..........0cccesserresssccenscnes 375 10M, 
Tieng 08 BOOK scans ncseatvedetdecascasecsvescrpeacsers (55 DM, 
Length 04 2000VES w..cscespecesccccenseen)sestenaes 
| _ f at base of hook.....2....0c00es0sse ro mm. 
Wicstis-OF grooves { at lower end... c.-eeeecees )=©6 OTM. 

The peculiarity of this unique specimen is that it has two 
grooves on the front surface, instead of the single groove, extend- 
ing from the hooks to the lowerend. If this atlatl was ever actually 
used, which appears to be doubtful, it was evidently intended to 





7 * 
Fic. 13:—Sections of the two atlatls at the ends of the carved surfaces. ( Exact site.) 


hurl two arrows or spears simultaneously, thus increasing its effec- 
tiveness a5 a weapon, 

The complicated decoration on the back, in which are introduced 
representations of human figures, various symbols, and animal 
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designs, is carved in high, bold relief, extending from 3 mm. to 
§ mm. above the surface or background, on which is represented a 
symbolic design in very iow relief, the whole being covered with 
gold. The carving on the back is divided by two transverse ridges 
into three distinct sections of unequal size. In each of the end sec- 
tions are represented two human figures facing inward. In the 
central section, which includes about four-fifths of the entire carved 
surface, the decoration is more intricate and confused, and will 
require one well versed in Aztec lore to decipher the vanous 
figures and symbols portrayed. 

The front of this atlatl, as above stated, has two grooves, thus 
constituting a new type, of which this is the only known specimen. 
The three ndges between which extend the two grooves are of equal 
size, being about 3 mm. high and 4 mm. wide at the bottom. The 
bottoms of the grooves are flat and are decorated with a simple 
design of incised lines. The decoration begins at the ends of the 
hooks and extends as far as the end of the carved surface on the 
back. The designs in the two grooves are different. The hooks 
at the upper end of the grooves are carved in low relief, a human 
figure, standing and facing inward, being represented on each. 


It is to be regretted that the history of these two most interest- 
ing objects is not known, but it is evident they have been in Flor- 
ence for several centuries. They probably belonged to the collec- 
tion sent by Cortés to Charles V of Spain and by him presented to 
Pope Clement VII, himself a Medici. 

The atlatl in the Kircheriana Museum in Rome! is similar to 
the Florence specimens, being nchly carved and covered with gold. 
Possibly the three belonged at one time to the same collection, 
The Italian museums are certainly fortunate in possessing the three 
most valuable and interesting examples of the ancient Mexican 
spear-thrower known to exist. 


' This specimen was destribed, but not figured, by Mri Zelia Nuttall in her paper 
The Atlail or Spear-thrower"’ published in 18q1 by the Peabody Museum as No. 3 of 
Vol. 1 of ie Arrcéaciegival and Ethnalogical Pagers. The dimensions of this specimen, 
according to Mrs Nuttall, which I quote for consparison, are: Length, 558 mm. ; width 
of opper end, 37 mm. ; of lower end, 19 mm. 
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A specimen in the British Museum! is decorated with carving 
covered with gold on the back only, the front being entirely plain. 
In one respect, however, this is the most perfect of the four; the 
finger-loops still remain bound on near the lower end. But there 
is nothing to indicate that similar loops were originally attached to 
the three specimens in the Italian museums. 

The atlatl in Berlin belongs to a type different from those to 
which | have referred, 

1The late Dr Hjalmar Stolpe described and figured this specimen in colors in 
Jaternationates Archives fir Ethnographic, vol. wi, 1800, p. 234, The length of the 
specimen is given as 06 mm. ; width of upper end, 93 mm. ; of the lower end, 23 mm. 

FLogexce, ITALY, 

April, £905. 


SOME VIRGINIA INDIAN WORDS 
By WILLIAM R. GERARD 


To the April-June, 1904, number of the American ANTHRO- 
poLocist I contributed an article on “The Tapehanek Dialect of 
Virginia,” asubject which I had had under study for several years and 
which concerned a peculiar Virginia speech that, in its phonetics, 
was almost identical with the dialects of the Cree group or division 
of the Algonquian language. In a notice of that article, in the 
October-December, 1904, number of this journal, Mr William 
Wallace Tooker expresses, in regard to the meaning of a certain num- 
ber of the words mentioned therein, opinions that differ very widely 
from those which I] hold, and which I perhaps too briefly stated. 
It seems proper, therefore, that I should again go over as much of 
the ground as the space accorded me will permit, in order to explain 
more fully the reasons for the statements that | made and which 
have been called in question by Mr Tooker, whose ideas in regard 
to the manner in which Algonquian phrase-words are constructed 
are extremely novel and differ very materially from those which I 
have gained by a quarter of a century's study of the dialects of 
this linguistic family, radically, grammatically, comparatively, and 
especially from the view point of its laws of letter-change, and 
are certainly far removed from those of the ancient framers of the 
language. I shall state at the outset that after a careful examina- 
tion of Mr Tooker's article, which is remarkable, among other 
things, for the positiveness of its assertions, unmodified by an 
occasional qualification of “ perhaps" or “ possibly,"’ and which 
eall to mind the Abnaki saying that weécma? gielusin, 1 see no 
reason whatever for changing a single one of the views of a philo- 
logical nature that were expressed in my former article. 

Winané.— Mr Tooker, following Dr Trumbull, believes that 
this name stands for ween-ciéy, and means the ‘ going-around 
place.’ There are three objections to this view. any one of which 
would be fatal In the first place, the name was not that of a 
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promontory, but of a piece of land of which the southern extremity 
terminated in a low meadow point on James river’ (“ Careless 
Point,” as Captain Archer named it). In the second, the prepo- 
sition warfran, ‘round about," belongs to the dialects of Massa- 
chusetts, none of which was spoken on James river* In the third, 
wacenn oltkeit (that is, afte with the postpositive preposition, as Al- 
gonquian grammar requires in such a case) means ‘round about 
the land,’ ‘earth,’ or ‘country,’ not 'going-around place,’ and could 
not be used as a name for a locality, The place was doubtless 
named from the presence there of a conspicuous specimen of twinaé, 
or sassafras, a tree which in favorable situations attains a great 
height. 

Appamaiuck. — By a slip of the pen, I stated that this name was 
given to several places situated in the vicinity of a river-bend. Al- 
though the name is applicable to any decided curve in a tidal river, 
there is no evidence that it was given to any other in Virginia than 
the very wide one which James nver makes previous to the influx 
of the Appomattox at City Point. It was a locality on this bend 
that the first explorers of the river knew as the “ Country of Apa- 
matica.”’ This word, spelled also Apamatece/, stands for Apantd- 
feéu, or better, -lpdwé(ekn, and means ‘river-bend,” It was the 
designation of a tract of land on which stood an Indian village of 
the same name on the site (according to Jefferson) of Bermuda 
Hundred, in Chesterfield county. The word in a verbal form is 
apametthwe, meaning the ‘river makes a bend,’ ‘turns about,’ and 
is cognate with Ojibwe @éamitigwera, in which the sufhx za is that 
of an impersonal verb. The root apam, déam, ‘to turn around,’ is 
found in the dialects of Cree, Ojibwe, Abnaki, and Massachusetts, 
and probably in those of all other Algonquian groups. The suffix 
-(@hve = Nipissing -titweia, = Ojibwe -figwiia, = Cree -fhewerany, 
means ‘ (tidal) river.’ 

Prof. Schele Devere (Amtericanismes, p. 63) tells his readers that 
the name is “from Apomatoxr, the Indian for Tobacco-plant 
Country"! Mr Tooker, inspired by a picture of a mulberry tree, 

te... a Sharpe point, which is parte of Iimand = '"—Archer, 


i+) The analysis of a geographical name must be sought in the language spoken by 
the uume-givers"'—Trombull' in Coll, Conn, ffir, Jov., 1, p. 50. 
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with an Indian “ queen" sitting on a mat beneath it, derives the 
name from afpu, ‘he (or she) sits," ‘abides,’ ‘remains,’ ‘rests,’ and 
-metwe or -mainck, ‘a tree, and imagines that, by hyphenating 
these two words, he converts the intransitive verb afw into a par- 
ticipial adjective and gives the compound the meaning of ‘ resting 
tree’! In support of his “etymology,” he offers, as cognates, 
“Cree apru-mistck (Lacombe), appit-mistick (Howse).” It is 
hardly necessary to say that these two scholarly men, Pére La- 
combe and Mr Howse, never hyphenated these two words, a5 
might seem to be the case from the enumeration of Mr Tooker's 
so-called ' copnates."’ 

Chickahominy.—The fact that the three last syllables of this word 
constitute those that form the name of a well-known food product 
has led to the erroneous conclusion that the two words are in some 
way connected, and also to the delusion that the suffix in each of 
them stands for the inseparable substantival -sein, meaning ‘ fruit,’ 
‘seed,’ or ‘grain,’ and sometimes used specifically to designate a 
grain of Indian corn. Such was the idea of Professor Devere, who 
derived the name from the impossible word checahaminend, to 
which he ascribed the meaning of ‘land of much grain.’ Mr 
Tooker also seeing in the word some reference to Indian corn, and 
laboring under the mistaken belief that it was the name of a people 
and not of a place, offers in explanation of it a word of so novel 
construction that I shall pause for a moment to analyze it. This 
word, to which he attributes the meaning of ' coarse-pounded com 
people,’ is céick-aham-min-anough, In his explanation of this com- 
pound,’ he tells us that the element -aham isa “ special afhix or 
verb" (sic), which implies that he “ beats or batters" the object 
main after the manner of the root-word or prefix chick. In the 
eastern Algonquian dialects the intransitive verbal suffix -Ad and 
the corresponding transitive -/dmén, denote forcible action, and, 
when combined with roots meaning ‘ to hit,’ or ‘ strike,’ form intran- 
sitive and transitive verbs that assert, respectively, that the sub- 
ject ‘pounds * or ‘ brays,’ or ‘pounds it’ or ‘ brays it’ (something 
inanimate), Since -Aam is an intransitive suffix, and intransitive 
verbs do not govern objectives, it is difficult to see why Mr Tooker 

| Algonquian Servic, 1X. 
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should select an object for his intransitive verb and why he should 
suffix it to the latter, for even had his verb a transitive form, the 
object could not be affixed to it, but would have to consist of a 
substantive standing apart. In order to indicate the manner in 
which the object is brayed, he selects the adjective Azo/u, which he 
uses in the sense of ‘ coarse,'a meaning which it could not possibly 
have, This adjective denotes, primarily, superiority or preeminence, 
and, when employed in the sense of ‘large,’ or ‘ great," signifies 
that the thing qualified is large or great as compared with some 
object of the same class or similar to it. From its peculiar mean- 
ing it could not be used as a root for a verb expressing forcible 
action. Having abbreviated this adjective to c47, Mr Tooker finds 
that he needs a & in his word and thereupon boldly afixes this 
letter to the adjective and thereby forms a root' of entirely different 
meaning. Of the suffix aneugh, of the meaning of which | have to 
confess my ignorance, Mr Tooker regards the terminal » in the 
word Chickahominy as a “‘ softened" form, It will be seen from 
this brief analysis that the combination under consideration does 
not constitute a word, but is simply 2 collocation of vowels and 
consonants, 

In the eastern Algonquian dialects, verbs having the inanimate 
active transitive form of the class ending in -mén* had the peculi- 
arity that they could be used as passive participial adjectives, * and, 
from this sense, could pass to that of substantives. 

The Indians of Virginia (like those of the three Americas, from 
Maine as far south as to Peru) made a very nutritious food prepara- 
tion by parching Indian corn and reducing it to a fine powder, 
which they called rofvhamén, ‘softened.’ This word is cognate 
with Abnaki awé'Admén, used as a designation for flour, and with 
Lenape /ok'hamén, used as a name for bran or shorts. In Stra- 
chey's time (1610-13), this word had undergone no alteration; but 
later on, it became, in the pronunciation of English-speaking people, 
rockahominie (Beverly, 1705), reckahomine (Lawson, 1709), recka- 

1 Aacéik, ‘to be speckled,’ * spotted,’ ‘dappled.’ 

© This enffix has been spelled with all the short vowels of the alphabet; -puiv, 
eds, me, wie, erie. 

'For example: Natick, eom/dwie, ‘he names it,’ drowifdeda (pass. adj.) 
tnamed" ; wisdéhGmdn, ‘he writes it,” aisiéddmiin (pass. oj.) * written,” 
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hominy (Byrd, 1728). Again, the natives of Virginia, by boiling 
the acorns of the basket and live oaks (Quercus michauau and Q. 
virens) in water, extracted therefrom an oil which they called smaua- 
kamen, * removed from,’ ‘skimmed from: In the pronunciation of 
the settlers this word soom became menehominy. The Virginians 
also made a food product by coarsely cracking ‘Indian com, win- 
nowing away the chaff, and sifting out the flour, and, to it, as well 
as to the porridge prepared from it, applied the name of msééufe- 
fémén, meaning ‘crushed by pounding ' (from #, prosthetic vowel ; 
séén, a root meaning ‘to crush’; ¢, a particle denoting that the 
action expressed in the root is done with a blow or stroke; and 
hemén, a verbal suffix denoting, in the transitive form of the verb, 
instrumental action upon an inanimate object). Strachey appears 
to have been acquainted with this word only in such corrupted 
forms a8 ushelehamun, uskalahomen, and usketehamun, The Eng- 
lish colonists soon became very familiar with this Indian food prod- 
uct, but, finding its aboriginal name altogether too cumbersome for 
current use, contracted the already corrupted word to its verbal 
suffix, Aomen, hamun, Aomin, etc., and, rounding off this aisjunctum 
mentiram with a vowel, formed such terms as Aement, hanzrnt, 
hemen, etc. The very first mention, in print, of this abbreviated 
word is found in the form of Aemind in Smith's Tree Travels, Ad- 
ventures and Observations, p. 43 (1630). Thus originated a term 
concerning the source and meaning of which there has been, up to 
the very present (the writing of these lines), more speculation than 
about any other Indian word that has entered the English language. 

A few miles above the mouth of a tributary of James river was 
situated the town‘ of a" lustie and daring people" (independent of 
Powhatan) on a tract of land called Ts/iéehamén* (or, in the spell- 
ing of the period, Clicohomin, Chickahaman, Chickahamin), meaning 
‘scraped, "swept, and implying a clearing, Smith, who was the 
first to visit this town (on the morning of November 10, 1607), 

The exact location of this town, which must have heen of some importance, t not 
known, since It docs not appear ou Smith's map; but we know from the Trwe Aviation 
that (t was situated between the mouth of the river and the town of Manascosick, which 
lny at a point £0 or 12 miles opstream. 

This verb is found in every Algonquian dialect from Maine ta Virginia. It is fom 
the root frid (0) ‘to scrape" | (2) “to sweep," 
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made iis name known in the form of Cluckahameanta, a spelling in 
which the Latin toponymic suffix -ra was an addition of his own, 
just as was the same suffix in such Indian names as Tanxitania and 
Shakaconia. The various writers of the period changed Smith's 
expletive syllables to ¢, a, i, and 9, the latter of which prevailed.’ 
Thus originated the name Cickahominy, a word which, like recha- 
Aominy and monoaleminy, has preserved its root and taken on a par- 
agogic syllable, while Aominy, with its expletive syllable, is simply 
the corrupted suffix of a verb which has suffered the apheresis of 
its root (séfw, ‘to crush"), 

Pamavnker, — This was the general name for a tract of land in 
what is now King William county, beginning at the confluence of 
what are called the Pamunkey and Mattapony rivers, and, accord- 
ing to Smith's description, was characterized by numerous high hills 
composed of sand— probably drift-sand and hence sloping, Speak- 
ing of the religious observances of the Powhatans, Smith says that 
“ their principall Temple or place of superstition is at Prtannssack? 
at [that is, in] Pamavete”” Mr Tooker, jumping at the conclusion 
that these words form a compound, hyphenates them and, in a 
former essay,’ thus proceeds to analyze them: (7%, he tells us, 
means ‘at, or‘in.’ It really did have that meaning in some of the 
dialects of Massachusetts, to which the use of it was confined, and 
none of which was ever spoken on the Pamunkey,  Wwssa, he says, 
means ‘woods.’ The Virginia word wiiss: designated a ‘log’ or 
‘billet of wood,’ not wood or woods in the sense of a collection of 
trees. To the terminal -acf Mr Tooker ascribes the meaning of 
‘place,’ probably having in view the word afi, ‘land,’ ‘country,’ 
‘earth.’ The second element of his compound, Pamanndce, Mr 
Tooker states to be a “ form of a verb to hide ( pammn4tgue, Eliot).” 

Uttamussack (= tamisack, with prosthetic #), which Mr Tooker 


t The practice of adding a syllable to the suffix of passive adjectives of this class was 
not canfined to the peaple of the South, for we fod on example of itin the North. ‘The 
‘Lenape Indians of New Jersey called the thin-shelled nut of the shag-bark hickory (Carya 
afée), s@hnsdovtdmee, meaning ‘crushed with the teeth.’ Among the many corruptions 
which this word underwent in the vicinity of New Vork City was that of euséafomnny, 

1 Utamuseac was at the head of the second northerly bend of the Pamunkey, west af 
the fork, and waa the site of 2 place put down on Jefferson's map as (yuinien. 

8 Aleangetan Acrici, 1X. 
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has so carefully analyzed, was the Virginia name for a knife,’ a 
sharp edged piece of flint or quartzite, generally of triangular shape. 
The word is an apocopated form of samésdéan, meaning, literally, 
a ‘sharp-edged cutting utensil,’ Uttamasack was probably the 
name of an Indian “ workshop," where these implements were manu- 
factured. The word may be an abbreviation of famesdtanitan, 
meaning ‘place where knives are made. 

Never having seen in Eliot's translation of the Bible, or in any 
of his writings, such a word as pamudgie, meaning ‘to hide,” my 
curiosity led me to look it up. Upon examining the Natick Die- 
tionary, 1 found therein the inanimate passive verbal adjective 
assompamukguodt, which Eliot uses in the sense of ‘hiding place,’ 
although the meaning of the word is almost directly the reverse, 
viz., ‘it is seen in a certain manner,’ ‘it appears so."* The word is 
formed from the adverb of manner, ds, ‘so,' ‘in such a way,’ and 
the inanimate passive adjective (w)ompamukguodt, ‘it is seen.’ 
Eliot (as well as Cotton) was in the habit of irregularly and unnec- 
essarily* forming another adjective from this class by rejecting the 
termination -a@/ and substituting ¢ (= 1) therefor, His new word 
in the present case was assompamuégue. Here, then, we find the 
origin of Mr Tooker's pamukgue, which, as will be observed, con- 
sists of g, the characteristic of the root womp, ‘to see’ or * be 
seen,’ and the formative syllables amntgue. To the above-men- 
tioned remarkable compound its author ascribes the meaning of ‘a 
place of secrecy in the woods’ ! 

As I have already stated, pamauntee ( = pama"4i) means ‘ slop- 
ing hill, or ‘rising upland,’ from pane ( pene, pie, pin, according 
to dialect), ‘sloping,’ ‘slanting,’ ‘oblique,’ and -a"t, ‘ hill,’ 
‘mountain,’ or ‘highland’; = Ojibwe -#é/, ‘hill’ or * mountain,’ 
in such words as wissé4i, ‘at the bottom of a hill,’ egiddéi, ‘on a 
hill,’ @wassd41, ‘beyond the hill.’ The particle dé, a"é, a®g, denot- 

'Ta Smith's vocabulary we fod *' Pamrmrd:. Knives,” where the terminal s isa sign 
of the English plural, and the inital # an error of the press for 7. Strachey writes the 
word dianmassac, 

® Blonders of this kind are not infrequent in Eliot's writings. 

*Unnecestarily, because the new adjective had precisely the same meaning (that of 


a passive participial adjective) for the reason that the doo (4u) of the suffix is a particle 
characteristic of the pastive voice. 
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ing ‘height’ or ‘elevation,’ is used in several Algonquian dialects ; 
e. g.: Abnaki prma"4é/, the ‘high land slopes,’ put#a'tw, ' sandy 
hill,’ a*dagwa"éi, ‘under shelter of a hill,’ wéssa"éz rv, *he goes to 
the bottom of a hill," wsa*tut, ‘on a hill"; Natick so fa*hweas, a 
height (lit, ‘it is very high'); Lenape mena*gtifen (corrupt. to 
Monongahela), ‘it (earth) separates from (ma) the hill (a"g) and 
slides quickly (-i//rw), an impersonal adjective verb used substan- 
tively asa designation for a landslide. But why multiply examples, 
when the meaning of the word under consideration is so clear ? 
Wirewokomako,— Mr Tooker says that this word is “easy of 
identification " (interpretation), and yet, instead of at once interpret- 
ing it for himself, goes back nearly three hundred years (after 
stopping for a moment with Trumbull in order to get the latter's 
opinion) and consults Strachey, who gives him the information, 
which, without examination, he unhesitatingly accepts, that the 
word “by interpretacion signifies Kinge's house,” What little 
Strachey knew about the language of the Indians with whom he 
came into contact was merely that which he gained by ear. He 
knew that the first two syllables of the word under consideration 
were found in the name for “king,” and jumped to the conclusion 
that the shorter word was incorporated in the longer, whereas the 
only thing that the two vocables have in common is the root, 
The name Wirewetomako was applied to a tract of land " vpon 
salt water, in bredth two myles” (Smith), and not to Powhatan’s 
house, the breadth of which must have fallen short of that figure 
by 10,540 feet at the very least estimate. As 1 have before stated, 
wirowokomake means “fertile land." It is cognate with Natick 
winud komit, which Cotton interprets ‘fat ground,’ and is from 
the root wiro, = Natick winw, = Naskapi we/y, — Montagnais wrru, 
= Prairie Cree ceye (and, in Old and Modern Lenape, by anne 
of characteristic, wird, wild, = Old and Modern Abnaki w/a), 
be rich,’ ‘fecund,’ ‘ prolific,'’ and (of land) ' fertile’ or * ses 
The name for a native ruler among the Virginians, variously 
written w2irdans, twcreance, werowance, and cwyreauner, means ‘he 


Tt is im this sense that it is found in the Natick and Lenape name for the grape, 
wmemin and tofloe, * prolific fruit." 
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is rich,’ or, more accurately, ‘he lives (or exists) in affluence.” 
The suffix -ans, -avee, -aunce, isa contraction (due to the shifting of 
the accent forward to oe, the characteristic of the root) of -2"/'s, for 
-a"fés, for -a" flav? = Ojibwe -atsi, = Cree -dfsiv, an animate ver- 
bal adjective suffix denoting a manner of being, of existence, or 
of behavior, and also character. 

Aitowh, a ‘ ball,'—Mr Tooker thinks that I deserve great credit 
“in a measure,” for my remarks on this word, but that I did “ not 
go far enough into the subject to show the exact status of the radical, 
The word did not signify ‘a ball,” ‘a round thing':" Had I gone 
a little farther into the subject, | might have stated that the Nas- 
kapi (Cree) form of the root is. tz, whence the substantive fudu, 
defined in that dialect as-a ‘ ball," ‘globe,’ dr ‘any round object.’ 
Still, I did not say, or even intimate, that the root means ‘to be 
round,’ 

My statement that the root is found in the formative of words re- 
lating to the game of lacrosse started Mr Tooker ona line of profound 
philological inquiry that led to a remarkable result. Finding that, 
in Ojibwe, the name for ‘ball-play’ is pagaadocwenin, he at once 
came to the conclusion, on the doctrine of resemblances, that the 
“equivalent of the Powhatan term is more fully displayed in the 
[Narragansett] word pavochdutounwin, ‘a Rable [=a bauble] to 
play with,’ Erroneously dividing this word, he confidently states 
that the latter is from pawechau ‘to play, and axfow,'a bauble.’ 
Paunochau, however, does not mean ‘to play,’ but ‘he (or she) plays,’ 
or'dances.’ Now, it is quite evident that if anfew were a substan- 
tive, it could not be suffixed to a verb, either intransitive or transi: 
tive. The fact of the matter is simply this: in Narragansett, -/ot- 
win (written also by Roger Williams -fownein, -feowzern, and -feouin) 
is an inanimate active transitive verbal suffix. The intransitive verb 

‘The Pequot-Mohegan name, also, for a chief wos tdydwe'ehe, “he it rich" 
(lives in affinence j= Coniba erirawipAw }. 

2Toathe writing of Tndian words, the failure to note the sound. of for a when pre- 
eeded by a long or masalired vowel was a common practice in colonial times. Thus, 
Eliot writes anacicmarkon for antehtnvater ; puthonchu for secta*tihbu, etc. A sitnilar eli- 
sion of ¢ xemnetimes occurred in English words as written by some of the early visitors |o 
this country, Thus, Hariot, who wrote miroams, Smith, meronvince, and Strache : 
werveuer, reapectively, wrote inhabitans, inhabituunce, and inhahbitance for the English 
worl inbinbitert4. 
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fauochan means, as above stated, ‘he (or she) plays,’ or ‘dances,’ 
and the transitive verb favechanfowwira means ‘he (or she) plays 
(or dances) with it"; hence, passively (according to Narragansett 
grammar), ‘what is played with,’ say a bauble, or ‘what is danced 
with," say some object held in the hand. In like manner we have 
imonaskunem (intransitive) ‘he weeds,’ and monaskunemantowqwin 
(transitive) ‘he weeds. with it’; hence, passively,’ what is weeded 
with,’ i. e., a hoe (not a bauble {), 

It will be seen from this that there is the same etymological 
connection between the Ojibwe and Narragansett words above cited 
as there is between the English word éa//, a ‘sphere,’ and éaf/, a 
‘dance,’ that is to say, none whatever. 

Attaaugwassuwh (Strachey) = afa*hutisat, a‘ star.'—In com- 
menting on this word, Mr Tooker observes that Mr Gerard believes 
it "to be a plural form, but his mistake is evident when we compare 
the name with its cognates, for the long (sic) form is seemingly 
atfaang, astar,’ +-cwassiiest (= Natick tootsnmnd, ‘bright’ or ‘shin- 
ing,” Lenape waselen, * bright’), hence ‘a shining star’ or * he ap- 
pears shining’! It would require but the most elementary 
knowledge of Algonquian grammar to know that an adjective used 
attributively cannot be suffixed to the noun which it qualifies. To 
express the idea that a ‘star shines’ or ‘is bright,’ * shining,’ ‘ bril- 
liant," or ‘ sparkling," requires the use of a predicative verbal adjec- 
tive that affirms or predicates of the star that it has the property of 
brilliancy, brightness, or luminosity ; as, for example, Cree sedsrswcw 
atakze, ‘the star shines’ (lit. ‘is brilliant’ or ‘ shining’); Ojibwe 
wéssenageshka anang, ‘the star shines’ (lit. ‘is brilliant,’ ‘ bright,’ 
‘shining ‘). 

The Algonquian names for star (that is to say, those that are 
cognates of the one under consideration) are divided into two classes, 
one embracing primitive and the other diminutive terms—diminutive 
in form, but not necessarily so in sense, since the Algonquian dimin- 
utive suffix sometimes denotes regard, endearment, or affection, 
The characteristic 4 or ¢ of these names is always accompanied with 
w, or, in dialects in which that letter is not pronounced, e, This 
letter may be lost in the pronunciation of the simple form of the 
word, but always makes its appearance when the latter takes a sufhx 
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beginning with a vowel. In fact, it is a part of the characteristic. 
In the word under consideration the primitive form ts @fa*tw ; us is 
a diminutive ; and -a4 is an animate plural suffix. 

Atemus, ‘dog.'— Mr Tooker says that he agrees with Trumbull, 
who considered the forms afm, annum, arwm, aluit, aytn, etc., a5 
derivatives from distinct clements, i. ¢., “those words which have 
the /in ‘certain positions,’ like the Powhatan at/emons, Cree atm, 
Abn. até, Pequot afea/:, indicate that the word is related to the 
Natick verb adc/in, ‘he hunts,’ while those with the form awn, 
alum, or arn are from the verb anaumaii, ‘he holds [it] with his 
mouth," It is evident from these remarks and others of like char- 
acter made elsewhere in Mr Tooker’s article, that phonetics play no 
part with him in the study of linguistics. A very slight acquain- 
tance with the laws of Algonquian letter-changes, most of which are 
invariable, would show that the names for dog given in my study 
of the subject are cognate words; and, moreover, are radical. Dr 
Trumbul! never made the remarkable statement that Cree afm 
(dim. afimns) and Abnaki atid were related words ; but what he did 
say was that af and its Pequot cognate were related to adcitu, ‘he 
hunts.’ There is no more etymological connection between afin 
and af? than there is between the English words Acuna and Aunt, 
or car and Acar, or between Cree atin, = Ojibwe anint = Caniba 
arem (primitive form), ‘dog,’ and Cree atm, = Ojibwe anim, = 
Caniba arem, ‘to turn the back upon.’ In explanation of the Massa- 
chusetts word awe, Dr Trumbull suggested the transitive verb 
annumat, to which he ascribed the meaning of ‘he holds it (some 
animate object) with the mouth,’ There are several objections to 
this view : (1) the word used by Trumbull in this sense really means, 
as Eliot employs it, ‘he helps him'; (2) active transitive verbs 
are never used by the Algonquians in the nomenclature of animals - 
(3) Natick anwm and its cognates are radical words, the character- 
istic of which is accompanied with w (or o in some western and 
northem dialects) which, although it may be lost in pronunciation, 
always makes its appearance when the word takes a suffix begin- 
ning with a vowel (a diminutive or plural).' 

1 Speaking of the sound of this letter, which, when it accompanies the characteristic 
of a root, often distinguishes from each other roots and radical words of an otherwise 
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Mr Tooker remarks that Mr Gerard writes: “ Another Lenape 
word fordog .. . is mowrtanen,’' he eats bones!" " On the con- 
trary," confidently asserts the commentator, “ the word signifies ‘ he 
cries or howls in the dark’ { In support of this extraordinary ety- 
mology, the only explanation that he offers is the mere mention of 
the Natick verb sai, ‘he cries,’ ‘weeps.’ As to how such a verb 
could take a suffix éanew to give it the meaning of ‘ he cries in the 
dark,’ we, like the dog during his weeping, are all “in the dark.” 
1 do not think it probable that it ever occurred to an Algonquian to 
speak of the weeping of adog, The Algonquian verb meaning * he 
howls’ is onomatopoetic, and, in one of its forms, resembles the 
English word: Naskapi (Cree) w/v, = Natick wav, = Ojibwe eno, 
= Prairie Cree eyww, etc. (compare Latin w/u/ar, ‘ he howls,’ Greek 
uwlaw, * he howls,’ and German er Aew/t, * he howls *). 

It is perhaps known to every student of Algonquian (if it is not, 
it ought to be) that one of the commonest methods of forming verbs 
is by the incorporation of substantives or of semi-radicals represent- 
ing substantives. Afewru means‘ he (or she) eats animate food,’ or 
food which is classed among animate objects. In Lenape, by incor- 
porating an, ‘bone,’ we have mowekanen, ‘he cats bones’; in 
Caniba, by incorporating the semi-radical -a*raghw, meaning 
‘snow,’ we have mrowa™ naghwi, ‘he eats snow’; in Cree, by in- 
corporating £un, ‘snow,’ taken as animate, we have mrowdAunen, * he 
eats snow’; in Narragansett, by incorporating the word a/fodzw, 
‘deer,’ we have mroatfodwen, ‘he eats deer,’ and, by changing the 
intransitive to a verbal adjective suffix, we have meatiofwus, * deer- 
eater,’ a name for the black wolf, called also deer-wolf.* ill this ts 
simple, and of so very elementary a character that it did not occur 
to me to furnish an analysis of the word mewetdmen in my article.* 
identical form, bat of very, different meaning, Dr A. 3. Gatschet, in. speaking of the 
Abnakis, says: ‘The Indians who are in daily intercourse with white people are apt to 
lose this queer sound [something like 4a in the French word Awé/] altogether from their 
colloquial language, but the more aboriginal an Indian remains the more frequently it 
will be beard when he converses in his vernacular." 

!This word is written phonetically maétanen by Zersberger, but more correctly as 
above by Cummings, in Schoolcrafi's ‘* Indian Tribes,"" 


fs These . . - are called eer Waifs, because they are accustomed to prey upon 
Deer.!' —Josselyn, New Englands Rarities, p, 15. 


ITo those who are entering on the study of Algonquian, or to those who have 
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Cuttoundy = #ife"yju.— This, positively states. Mr Tooker, “like 
many of the sounds uttered by animals... is of onomatopoetic 
origin; hence to attribute its derivation to a verb signifying ‘to 
make a noise,’ or ‘to speak,’ is a mistake, and to make caterauwes- 
soveh, ‘a captain,” .. . a derivative from ‘bark of a dog’ is equally 
erroneous.” It is equally erroneous to impute to me any such 
puerile statements as those just mentioned. All that I said was 
that éa/w"jn was a doublet of Adrasn, a statement which would be 
as incomprehensible to a person who was not thoroughly familiar 
with the primitive and derivative meaning of Algonquian roots,' and 
with the regular letter changes which they undergo in passing from 
one group of dialects to another, as would be, for example, to a 
person ignorant of “Grimm's law,"’ the statement that the two 
English words glory and s/ave, of so dissimilar appearance, are 
cognates. Afi" is not an onomatopoctic word for the simple 
reason that it is not from an onomatopoetic root. Its root is Aziz, 
= Cree itu or Atte, and this, by regular letter change, = the roots: 
Virginia 4arv, = Peoria £are, = Ojibwe gane, = Natick Ati, = 
Caniba «fru, = Penobscot sein, etc. In order to make it plain how 
it comes about that £fu"yn and Aaruse are precisely the same word 
in adifferent dialectic dress would require the use of more space 
never been able to grasp the principles of Algonquian word-building, which are invari- 
able, very simple, and easily undersiond, [ would recommend the study of a very 
scholarly paper on owe Jrincipies of Algonguian Word-formation contributed by Dr 
William Jones to No. 3, vol, vi, of this journal. 
| Had Mr “Tooker a more accurate soquaintance with this very important subject, he 
would have refrained from making the rash statement (p. 685) that there ta no Abnaki 
root Ae/, ‘fine,’ ‘beautiful,’ ‘good," He will find it in Pastaimaqueddy and Penobscot 
if he looks for it. Tom somewhat donbtful (on account of the vowel) as to whether the 
Lenape root for, 4o/, fine” (os in dorapetcien, *fine stream" ) has any connection ex- 
cept thal of sense, But we find éafinal, * beautiful head," inthe Hagduey Ofer, Again, 
(p. 686} about the Cree root #4. There are just four Algonquian roots of this form, 
differing in their initial letter according to dialect, One means “to alternate,’ « teeipea: 
cate,’ efc.; anolher ‘to suspend’ oF ‘be suspended from’; m third ‘to string’ or ‘to 
thread’; and 2 fourth ‘to Gx one thing to the end of another.’ To each of these roots 

sponds a Cree root (dp. The Ojibwe and Cree adverba mids and epddiicé, * again," 
mentioned by Mr Tooker, have, of course, no connection whatever with thes: roots The 
fictitioas root"! (p. 686), Niantic and Peqoot-Mohegan ya%s is found in the word 
in these diglecis corresponds (at in Prairie Cree) to the r ond / of other dialects. 
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than I could reasonably ask for, since questions of grammar as well 
as of phonetics are involved. 

Captain Smith, in his 7rer Aelafon, states that the Chicka- 
hominies were governed by their priests assisted by their cawean~ 
wassonghes. This word is an error of the press for caweawrrussough, 
= sakarusa (“ cockarouse"), ‘he speaks at some length,’ "he 
expatiates,’ iterative form of darisw, ‘he speaks," ‘talks.’ This 
was originally the name of an adviser —one who gave his views 
(usually in the form of a harangue, among the Indians), when, at a 
council held by the tvreance, affairs of “state were under discus- 
sion. In course of time, the name lost its connotive character and 
became simply denotive of a good hunter or of a man who was 
noted for performing brave or daring deeds.’ In the early history 
of Virginia (18th century), the name * cockarouse ‘* was adopted in 
English as a term for a person of consequence,” 

It was upon the above-mentioned misspelled word that Dr 
Trumbull (who curiously did not observe the typographical blunder) 
based his word canvcauasu, to which he ascribed the meaning of ' he 
incites,’ ‘encourages,’ etc., and which he offered as the origin of 
the English word “caucus.” The root from which Trumbull’s word 
was formed, I have never been able to find. 

Cutsenepo = crenepe, “woman. — Had Mr Tooker more carefully 
read what I had to say about these words, and had taken the pains to 
study them, and had adopted the caution of Trumbull, who was never 
too proud to say “I do not know,” it would have saved him much 
trouble and prevented him from putting nto print some very remark- 
able crudities. I stated very plainly that the two words above cited 
were nicknames, which is quite a different thing from saying that 
they were names for woman (muirer), We know very well that 
the Virginians, like all other Algonquians, had a name for woman, 
properly so called, and that it was apparently Liéserw or dsiven, and, 
when suffixed to the personal name of a female, was apocopated to 
-iske. Proceeding wpon the assumption that erewepe was really the 


'"Thuea Fish finding it self intanghed, wou'd founce and often pull him under Water, 
and then that Man was counted a Cockarous, of brave fellow that wou'd not let go,''"— 
Beverly, Aidt. of Firginia, Book 1, pp. 33 (1705). 

40) Cockerouse is a Man of ()uality.""—Cooke, J4e Set-meval Forter, p. 15 (1708). 
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Virginia name for woman (su/ter), Mr Tooker is led into some very 
curious speculations as to the meaning of the word, which becomes 
so obvious after the root is known, as to need nota particle of 
guesswork; and, in fact, to use Mr Tooker’s words, ‘is compara- 
tively simple.” Oblivious to the fact that the word has an initial c, 
and that-in the analysis of an Algonquian word it is absolutely nec- 
essary that every letter and every syllable shall be accounted for, 
Mr Tooker says that erenepe ‘is surely [!] the Lenape (New Swe- 
den, Campanius) renappt [= réndpe] ‘man’; Abnaki arenande 
[= dreva"be| ‘homme,''"' “Strachey’s enchencpo or eutsenepo," he 
proceeds to state, “has the same suffix, azpo (= Natick aeepok, ‘he 
stands erect"), a genenc for man occurnng in all Algonquian dia- 
lects"'! This is astounding. In what Algonquian dialect or dia- 
lects, | would ask, does weepo, cither disjwnetively or as a suffix, 
mean ‘man.’ Is it possible that Mr Tooker supposes that, in the 
Lenape and Abnaki words which he cites, there is a map: and 
sande meaning ‘man’? The suffix -d¢é and -a"d’ in these words 
is generic for 'man,' but the prefix #v and dréa means ‘true, 
‘genuine, * natural." 

Coming back to crenepa, the word is, as I have already ¢x- 
plained, from the dissyllabic root 4re'n (contracted to érén, owing 
to the short vowel of the first syllable and the accentuation of the 
second), ‘to carry,’ = Lenape gé/?’ (old Lenape gre’ n), = Penob- 
scot gheli'n, = Natick dend'n, = Pequot-Mohegan Afmi'n; with 
the intransitive verbal suffix -fen, denoting, in this form, in nearly 
all Algonquian dialects, action with, by, in, or upon water, The 
contraction of the suffix to pe was doubtless due to the Indians 

hemselves, and not to the whites, since Rev. Mr Anthony (a full- 
blood Delaware Indian) states that the Minsis also pronounce the 
syllables -ew of verbal sufhxes as long o, To repeat my former 
statement, which no one with an accurate knowledge of the princi- 
ples of Algonquian word-formation, and the elements of the word 
before him, would, for a moment, venture to question, the word 
means ‘she carries water, Such a word, as a nickname, was not 
ill-chosen, since ina warm climate like that of Virginia, where a 
considerable quantity of water must have been needed to allay the 
thirst induced by heat, in addition to that required for culinary and 
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other domestic purposes, and where gourds were employed in lieu 
of pails and pitchers, the woman must have been observed many 
times during the day going to and coming from the water source. 

This was one of the things that attracted the attention of John 
White (artist of Raleigh's second expedition to Virginia in 1§85), 
who devotes one of the plates illustrating de Bry's edition of 
Hanot’s New found fand of Virginia to a woman in her role of 
water-carrier, and who is represented in the act of coming from a 
body of water in the background and carrying in her left hand a 
gourd which the artist states is “filled with sweet liquid,” that is, 
fresh water. 

The word cwtsenepo (= &ite'népo, with an assibilated /) is a cog- 
nate of errnepo, although Mr Tooker prefers to go north and derive 
it from the Narragansett 4u/ciinen, a ‘ middle-aged man,'' + necpok, 
‘he stands’! Aside from the fact that no Algonquian dialect is so 
poverty-stricken as to necessitate the transier of the name for a 
middle-aged man to a woman,’ and to the fact that the Virginians 
knew nothing about the Narragansett dialect, no compound word 
ean be formed in Algonquian by combining a substantive with the 
verb with which it agrees, The two words must stand separate 
and apart asin English? That is a question of grammar of so ele- 
mentary a character that it ought not to be necessary for me to 
direct attention to it. 

Hickory. —Mr Tooker states that the derivation of this word 
“has long been known." “Long” is not precisely the correct word 
to use, since it was but nine years ago that I made the history and 
meaning of the word known, for the first time, in a journal now out 
of print’ Since this publication was not devoted to linguistics, I 
simply gave the etymology of the word, which | now embrace the 
 L Autehinna, # superior inan,” 1 ¢., superior hy reason of age. 

'The nome for an elderly or old woman, corresponding to Auictinnn, was. fui: 


thingee, ‘superior woman," 

Mr Tooker need not have gone oulside of Strachey's vocabulary for a word resem. 
bling catienepe, since he might have found therein the word castemepe, ‘he (or she) 
has finished sleeping.’ Tt is found in the phrase eamemasachenspe (= mt mds coke 
eeepo), © have been asleep." 

‘Gard and Fores, 1X, p. 263 (1596). See also the Athenenm, No. 9991 
(1896), in which the article is yuoted by Prof Walter W. Skeat of Catnbridge Univer- 
sity, 
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opportunity of explaining from the view point of grammar. Paka- 
hikdvé, meaning ‘it is brayed,’ is an inanimate passive adjective 
(which, like all Algonquian impersonal verbal adjectives, can be 
used substantively, as it is in the present case) of which the ant- 
mate or personal form is padalikdse, Adjectives of this class are 
formed from the inanimate indefinite of active verbs (in the present 
case patahiken, *he (or she) brays,’ something inanimate under- 
stood) by the addition of the suffix -dré (Towhatan),' -adé (Ojibwe), 
-ate (Nipissing), -d/ew (Cree), for the inanimate passive adjective, and 
of -dsu, = -d@so (Ojibwe and Nipissing), -dswr (Cree) for the animate 
or personal form. 

It is probably due to the fact that I did not enter into the above 
grammatical details that Mr Tooker thought that there might be 
some ‘ conjecture,” something " quite erroneous” about it, and so, 
after making a philological foray upon Massachusetts and Lenape 
dictionaries, obtains material for two different combinations in ¢x- 
planation of the Virginia word, which is practically self-explanatory. 
These aré “Natick pogua-AoghkSnre [and] Lenape pogui-hackeney,” 
to which are ascnbed the meaning of ‘(that which is) made from 
broken or pounded shells"! These two productions are perhaps 
offered merely tentatively with the privilege of withdrawal in 
the future, should they not strike the fancy of philologists, The 
first of these remarkable vocables is composed of the root pow, 
‘to break,’ and Jerk are, "made of skins’ (see Natick Dictionary, 
p. to3) and the second of the same root and the Lenape word 
hakey (with an ¢penthetic »), the human or animal ' body.’ 

Tapahanocke = Rapahanecke (Smith),— Before attempting to in- 
terpret these names, Mr Tooker favors us with the admission that 
they are dialectic forms of the same word, Precisely, and it was this 
very fact; which had never before been suspected, that it was one of 
the objects of my former article to point out and prove by a presen- 
tation of the few remaining fragments of the speech of a Virginia 





i While making a copy of my former article for the press, I accidently omitted « 
couple of lines of the foot-note on page 347, which stated that the in» few suffixes ending 
in the lemers -a@r, fr, frre, did Tat. undergo the change of that letter to r, bot that a curious 
exception to this rale (not rule § of the text) was found in the word pddadiddry, The 
ai exception ' in this case really * ‘proves the role ** (rule 5 Of the text), 
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people who could not pronounce the letter *; but, in his attempt to 
explain the origin and meaning of these words, Mr Tooker ts obliged 
to take considerable liberty with historical facts in order to adapt 
them to his etymologies, To explain the name Aapalaneck, a 
Lenape word of which the meaning is obvious, and which was dupli- 
cated in the name of a river on the east side of Chesapeake bay, 
Mr Tooker prefers to relegate this to the background for the 
moment and to devote his entire attention to its doublet. This, lie 
told ws in a former essay," stood for Jeppahanongh, meaning, as he 
said, ‘encampment people." Such a view was, of course, unten- 
able, for the simple reason that there is no Algonquian root fop 
meaning ‘to encamp,’ and no word exewst, meaning ‘people,’ and 
even if there were such a word, it could not be suffixed directly to 
a verbal root. Since putting this etymology on record, its author 
has changed his opinion, and would now account for the name by 
the syllabic combination foppa-an-ock, meaning, as he thinks, * the 
country of exceeding plenty,’ and which he analyzes thus: feppa, 
‘enough’ ‘sufficient,’ ‘plenty,’ + the verbal root an, ‘more than,’ 
‘exceeding,’ ‘surpassing,’ + dé, ‘country,’ ‘land." To such a 
‘‘word,"’ were it permissible so to call it, several serious objections 
may be urged, any one of which would prove its undoing. In the 
first place, the Algonquian root meaning ‘enough,’ * plenty,’ 15 f</, 
ted, déé (French close ¢),* and not feof” which is a radical of very 
different meaning, In the second place, there is no Algonquian root 
avt, Meaning ‘to exceed,’ ‘surpass,’ or ‘excel,’ and, even if there 
were, it could not occupy the secondary position accorded to it by 
Mr Tooker in the combination which he offers, since Algonquian 
words are not constructed through an assemblage of primordial 
radicals. The root meaning ‘to excel,’ ‘surpass,’ ‘exceed,’ ‘go 
beyond,’ is a dissyllabic one having the form of: Natick, Mohegan, 
and Ojibwe datv = Lenape alo, = Quiripi drév, = Prairie Cree 
ayin, = Wood Cree athin, etc. No dissyllabic radical, of course, 
can be split in two. The root: Natick and Narragansett av = old 


1 digenguiam Sorter, X. 

?7a4 in Narragansett, and Adp in Mohegan, which changes ¢, 4, and @ to} but 
these two dinlects were foreign to Virginia. 

i7op, ‘to be imomntare" ; (of corm) * to be in the milk." 
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and modern Lenape, and old and modern Abnaki dr, a/, = Cree 
af, means ‘to be or to become rotten,’ ‘putrescent,' ‘corrupt.’ In 
the Nattck Dictionary (p. 9), this monosyllabic root 1s confounded 
with the dissyllabic one above mentioned, The termination -or4, 
‘country,’ ‘land,’ in Mr Tooker's combination presumably stands 
for -aki, and this would have given the original word the form of 
fapahanam, The root fép under no circumstances (¢xcept through 
a typographical blunder in print) could become réf, and so, of 
course, there could be no such word as répahanock ; and tapahanock 
and rapahaneck could not be cognates, as Mr Tooker admits that 
they are, 

Since I have discussed this subject with sufficient thoroughness 
and given the meaning of the words in my former article, I shall 
not occupy space with a reiteration of the statements contained 
therein. Under the same root with these two stream-names, I 
placed fafantam, the Tapahanek name for deer, and its doublet 
rapaniam, meaning ‘he chews again,’ ‘once more.' Mr Tooker 
confidently asserts that “these two words have quite a different 
meaning, for the termination -anfam .. . is a characteristic forma- 
tive expressing a disposition of the mind [!] and was of common 
use both in Powhatan and Natick." “In the Powhatan it occurs 
also in ssepaantamen, ‘to kiss,’ i, e,,'to be separately-minded ' [1] ; 
. .. Naantam, ‘a wolf... i. ¢., ‘he grieves,” ‘he is sorrow- 
minded,’ referring to lis ‘mournful howling'; hence wttapaantam 
and rapaantam, when applied to deer and to venison, indicated food 
that ‘enough-minded,’ i. ¢., ‘satished’ or ‘contented them,’ and 
net that which ‘he chews once again’'! To use one of Mr 
Tooker’s phrases, all this “presents some curious ideas in specu- 
lative analysis.” 

In the dialects of the Algonquian language, the action of the 
mind is expressed in verbs by a particle placed before an animate 
and an inanimate suffix, which has precisely the same form as that 
which denotes the action of the mouth, but which, of course, has a 
different meaning. In the N-dialects this particle is én,! in the 
R-dialects ér, in the L-dialects é/, in Prairie Cree éy, and in Wood 

1 Eliot writes this particle dm, the acute accent denoting that the rowel has its lang 
English sound. In Natraganeett and Mohegan it ia -4n, and in Fox an. 
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Cree ¢f#. Since what is called “‘ Powhatan ” was an K-dialect, it is 
obvious that a word meaning ‘he is ehough-minded,’ ‘ satisfied,’ 
would have had the form of fefiréndam, not that of fepantani, in 
which the suffix -anfam denotes the action of the mouth on an 
inanimate object (understood, since the suffix is intransitive). As 
there could be no root rép corresponding to ff, it follows that 
there could be no word reféréndam, and, according to Mr Tooker's 
fanciful etymology, there could, therefore, have been but one name 
for the deer, whereas we know that there were two, and that these 
were doublets, 

The same confusion of ideas in regard to verbal suffixes leads 
Mr Tooker to assign to the word 4efaantamen, ‘to kiss,’ the mean- 
ing of ‘to be separately-minded,’ although it is supposable that two 
persons who indulge in the act of osculation have one mind in 
common, and, for the time being, at least, “two hearts that beat as 
one.” Algonquian verbs expressing the act of kissing are formed 
with suffixes denoting the action of the mouth, not of the mind. 
The Virginia word cited above means ‘he (or she) parts the mouth 
on it" (some inanimate object). The animate transitive form would 
have been fsefamawar, ‘she parts the mouth on him,’ or * he parts 
the mouth on her.’ In waantant, the name for wolf, we have still 
another suffix,’ which denotes this time the action of the ear. 
Nantam = Ojibwe nondam, = Natick witam, ‘he hears* (any kind 
of noise); the name referring to the animal's well known acuteness 
of ear, which is found also in other members of the dog family. 

Coracohananke = Aatakuhanék, — in his remarks on this word, 
Mr Tooker is pleased to say that my interpretation of it is an ex- 
ample of “ curious speculation,” and then proceedsto substitute some 
guesswork of the wildest sort for a statement which has at least in its 
favor the merit of plausibility. If the name is correctly spelled by 
Strachey, the word can have no meaning except the one that I 
assigned to it, i. e., ‘gull creek." There would have been nothing 
strange about such a name, since we find in our own geographical 
nomenclature the name of this natatorial bird, which seeks its food 
(mollusks and fishes) in streams and lakes often far inland. The 

t.Aren in the animate transitive form, «fierce in the inanimate transitive, and ter 
in the intransitive. 
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samé name in common was formerly (as at present) applied to two 
Streams at some distance apart, which Smith calls the “two rivers 
of Quiyoughcehanocky.’ Strachey seems to intimate that this 
spelling is incorrect; and that is probably the case, since no 
meaning can be extracted fram the prefix Quiyengheo, unless 
we suppose that Smith used such spelling in the belief that 
the first part of the word, as he heard it, was a corruption of 
the root found in the name fora priest. This is possible, since he 
relates a story, a mixture of fact and fiction, to the effect that the 
Tapehaneks annually held a sacrifice of children which was pre- 
sided over by a gwivyengicesn, or priest, appointed for the purpose. 
Fifteen children, between the ages of 10 and 1 §, alter having been 
painted white, were passed between two files of men armed with 
bastinadoes, cach child being led by a guard who protected it from 
the blows aimed at it by receiving them upon his own naked body. 
After this, some of the children were killed in a wild revelry of 
the would-be bastinadoers in which the latter “tore down trees [!], 
branches and boughs with such violence that they rent the [children's] 
body." The cadavers were then thrown in a heap in a valley, 
while the survivors were kept in the wilderness nine months and 
were finally made priests and conjurors. The practice on which 
this story was based was one that was observed also by the In- 
dians on the north side of the James (and also by those of Mas- 
sachusetts), and was a species of “hazing"' to which young 
men were submitted in order to prepare them for entrance into 
public life. This practice, which came to be known to the inhabj- 
tants of Virginia as “ huskanawing,”'' consisted in selecting a cer- 
tain number of promising young men who had reached the age of 
virility, sending them into the woods under guard, enclosing them 
in a hut, withholding food from them, and dosing them with qeisa- 
4an (= ‘it is bitter’), an infusion of the roots of the spreading dog- 
bane (focraum andresemifelinm), a drug having emetic properties 
 UThis word which is now admitted into our dictionaries os a verh and substantive, is 
from Powhatan tecbisriers, ‘he haa a ew body ' (from webe, 4 pew," naw, *body,’ and 
ew, ‘has he’), said of a youth who had reached the age of puberty. The seme idea is 
expressed in the Natick word werdifo), ‘man’ (rrr), from wsdl, ‘new-born,’ and 
romp, ‘male’; the idex of the Massachusetts Indians having been that after a youth 
(mostomp, ‘agile male") had reached the ape of virility he had been created anew 
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of about two-thirds the strength of the officinal ipecac. The effect 
of this treatment was to make the subjects of it delirious and to 
cause them temporarily to forget everything that had passed in 
their life. Thus, says Beverly, they unlived their former life and 
began as men (prepared to perform the function of priest, cockarouse, 
etc.), by forgetting that they had ever been boys. 

Mr Tooker, alter deriving the name of a priest from a supposed 
word guiyouctgu, having the imaginary meaning of ‘ boy," + the 
adjective sve#, ‘black’ or ‘dark-colored,’ which, of course, could 
not be suffixed to the substantive which it qualifies, proceeds to 
say that ‘the gurowgigu-osueks, to use the best notation, were there- 
fore ‘the lesser priests,” or ‘black-boyes,)' who were taught or 
chosen to be such; hence Ouyougigu-ohan-oc&, ‘the place or country 
where the lesser priests or boys were beaten or initiated into the 
mysteries of the cult [!], a compound of gutyonghgn + the verb 
[ste] -ehan, ‘to beat, or ‘to strike,’ together with the locative oré, 
‘place’ ar* country," From this it appears that the suffix -/anocé 
in another stream-name does not, after all, really mean, as we were 
told, ‘exceeding’ or ‘surpassing country,’ but ‘ beating country, 
and that -ecé does not stand for aé:, ‘land,’ ‘country,’ but is a loca- 
tive suffix, which would, in that event, mean ‘at,’ ‘in,’ or ‘on,’ 
Flere we have, indeed, “speculation” run wild* In what Algon- 
quian dialect, | would ask, is there any semi-radical -4aw,* capable 
of entenng into composition with the meaning of ‘beating’? In 
what Algonquian dialect is there to be found any word guiyenghgu, 
or any term resembling it, meaning ‘ boy‘? 

As to the meaning of the Powhatan name for a priest, variously 


‘hr Tooker, in a footnote, says that **Saith (p. 379) on the margin has: * Their 
solemn Sacrifices of Children which they call Black-boyea" This | regard os a free trans- 
lation of the word QOndrompAgwort.*’ Smith's word "black," however, is merely a mis- 
print for Merk; modern deat (Anglo-Saxon Maer, dic), meaning ‘pale,’ "wan," 
‘pallid.’ The “ boyes"’ were so called by Smith, of course, because they were painted 
white. 

©Since there wer two Quiiwgieehanods, there must, therefore, have been two 
‘beating places.'* ‘This was certainly pretty hard on the ‘Tapehanek “ black boys’ 

‘Tn answer to this question, Mr Tooker, in a footnote, explains it as ‘a werb [ric] 
that appears in several Powhatan names in varying forms, such as ‘\A’ed-oda-mein, parched 
corm ground gmall.'"* Of this word [ have given the meaning under the name Chicka- 
hominy. 
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spelled gulrenghcoseugh, guivyoughcosuck, gutvoughguosicke,  qiut- 
oguascake, 1 shall offer a suggestion, which may be taken for 
what itis worth. The first vowel § of the root doubtless had its 
long English sound, and we should therefore write it at; the engh' 
= w, and this, in one spelling, is replaced by o; the characteristic, 
A, of the root is accompanied with wore, From these data we 
have the root Arwamnéw, or £warotw, which is. possibly the Pow- 
hatan form of the Ojibwe root .gweniéw or gwaidéw (= Prairie 
Cree Auaiast, = Wood Cree Awatiishw), ‘straight,’ ' straight- 
forward,’ ‘upright,’ ‘just, ‘true,’ ete. From this root we should 
have the animate verbal adjective Awaméosn or Awatokesn, * he is 
straight,’ ‘just, ‘true,’ ‘perfect,’ ‘without guile,’ ete. The name 
was applied also by the Powhatans to any one of the petty pods 
whom they worshipped. In Natick the root sampw, ¢ straight, was 
used by Eliot with similar derivative meanings: ‘ upright,’ ‘right,’ 
‘righteous,’ ‘just.’ In Lenape, also, the root schachachg, ‘straight,’ 
is employed in the senses of * upright, ‘right,’ ‘ righteous,’ ‘true,’ 
‘just, ‘correct, etc. If my surmise in regard to the meaning of 
the root whence the name of a Virginia priest was derived is cor- 
rect, Smith's Guivenghcohanoé would mean ‘straight stream‘: but, 
inasmuch as neither of the creeks so called is straight, the proba- 
bility is that the name given by Strachey is the correct one. 
Massawomek, — My intimation that this word was a mispronun- 
ciation by the English settlers of Machewomit was unfortunate, 
since the two names are merely dialectic forms of the same term, 
A. picturesque valley of the Susquehanna, in Luzerne county, 
Pa., is bordered on each side by a broad plain or flat, about twenty 
miles in length, which was formerly the domain of several Lenape 
clans, by whom it was called by a name meaning ‘ great flat’ or 
‘plain,’ which in the guttural Minsi dialect was Mf checomd? 
' The combination gay’ was an orthoneic devire wie \ : 
lish writers in Virginia 1 represent ess pore preanickslal nig Aoi ne, 
* This word with the addition of the postpasitive Preposition, making AY'rhrwomint, 
‘at (or on) the great plain,” wave rie, through cotruption, to the name Wyorming, 
which wus rendered mons by Campbell (18o9) in his once widely read poem entitled 
Gertrude of Woming » wheace the application of the name to so many places (and finally 
toa state) in the United States. The Iroquois name for this flat was Stadrnineuste, 


‘great meadow (or plain)’ term which was applied also to extensi | i 
other localities, and became corrapted to + Shicarncan 3 extensive meadows in 
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These Algonquians were conquered and " put in petticoats" by the 
Minquas, a powerful and warlike Iroquoian people, who settled 
upon the land of the vanquished and lived there previous to and 
at the advent of the Europeans. It was certainly these belligerent 
Minquas, and not people of the same linguistic stock from the Great 
Lakes (as Smith supposed) that occasionally organized war parties 
and paddled down the Susquehanna into Chesapeake bay in their 
bark canoes (with which all the Iroquois were provided), and struck 
terror into the hearts of the natives of the tidewater region of Vir- 
ginta. The word Aaséwourk means ‘people of the great plain‘; 
from ards, * great,’ werd, * plain’ or ‘ flat," and 4, the characteristic 
of the animate plural suffix. 

Mr Tooker says he translates “it ‘those who travel by boat,’ 
massow-omeke.”” There could be no such Algonquian word formed 
to have that meaning. The Powhatan word to render the English 
phrase ‘those who travel by boat,’ would have been méshurhanéek. 
It was nothing surprising to the Virginians that their enemies should 
travel by boat, since that was precisely the way in which they them- 
selves traveled when they went by water. 

Vitasantasough = Cfasantasu,.—I deeply regret that I made any 
reference to this word, since [ have never been able to work out its 
meaning, The origin of the terminal -awtasw is plain enough; that 
is simply an adjective suffix derived from the intransitive verbal suf- 
fix -anfam, which, according to the root used with it, might denote 
the action of wearing clothing, eating, accompanying, etc. The 
meaning of the root fas (Pamptico fes/) is problematical, A root 
used in one dialect often dies out in others and is replaced therein 
by one of a different form having practically the same meaning. 
No root sas that would form a verb with the suffix -andim can now 
be found in any other dialect. Mr Tooker, taking as his model the 
Narragansett word «rmantowash (miswritten for ivinantowash, imp. 
ad sing, of mrnanfewen') ‘speak thou Indian!' forms a combination 
# uttass-anfowash, to which he ascribes the meaning of ' he speak: 
strange language." Such a word, if I may so call it, would have 
seemed fully as strange to the Powhatans as did the foreigners who 
suddenly appeared among them. In the first place, there is no 
Algonquian root éuffass, meaning ‘to be strange’; and, in the 
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second, if the suffix represents -an/ewew denoting the action of speak- 
ing in the manner designated by the root, it would have here, as in 
the Narragansett word just cited, the form of the 2d_ pers. sing. of 
the imperative mood, The meaning of the word s/ésantasu will 
never be known, and it is therefore useless to make frivolous guesses 
in regard to it. 

Mr Tooker's etymons of the names for “ paint” and“ bark dish " 
may be disposed of inafew words. The idea that the first syllable 
in the name for paint is an adjective root meaning ‘ fine,’ ‘ pretty,’ 
‘handsome,’ is very-absurd, as well as quite antiquated. If such 
were the case, the root vowel, when the word takes an adjective 
prefix or enters into composition, would be preserved; but, instead 
of this, the first vowel of the word disappears under such circum- 
stances, thus showing that it is merely expletive. Again, the cog- 
nate Lenape names, in addition to tonlamitn, are diaman and wwiedla- 
wan, and the Prairie Cree name ts twipitiraa — words in which, in 
Lenape, neither a/ nor wa/, and, in Cree, neither wi nor wiy means 
‘fine,’ ‘pretty,’ "handsome.' Finally, the comparative study and 
analysis of the word which I presented in my former article, 
and in which I stripped it of its expletive prefix and its forma- 
tive and laid bare its root, gives all that we can ever expect to know 
in regard to. a term the actual meaning of which, like that of the 
name of the kettle, spoon, bark dish, and some other primitive uten- 
sils, has long been lost to: the Indians themselves, 

The fact that the names fora bark dish are, as I have already 
fully explained (Amer. Anthropologist, vi, p. 328, f{. n.), derived 
from a verb would suffice to show to any one having even but a 
slight acquaintance with Algonquian grammar that -dégan is the 
formative of a verbal noun, and not a-generic substantival suffix 
which can be used to form a word in combination with an adjective 
or with a substantive used attributively. Verbs in -déew or ~ren, 
and, consequently, substantives in -dgan can be formed only from 
intransitive verbs or animate adjectives, and never directly from a 
root. The Algonquian root meaning ‘to be concave" or ‘hollow’ 
is not, as Mr Tooker seems to imagine, war, wun, af, on, etc., but: 
Caniba war, Penobscot and Lenape wal, Natick win (wan), 
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root is ornee the Caniba name for a plate, wa"radé, meaning ‘itis 
concave,’ In the same dialect, the name fora bark dish is wra"gan, 
a word which, like all its cognates, is derived from an intransitive 
verb formed from a root of which the meaning is lost. 

“From the same element” [«. ¢., the supposed root ite in 
the name for a bark dish], says Mr Tooker, is derived the “ Narra- 
gansett wxunenenounnek, a 'shallop,’. . . from tenwavan, ‘a shallow 
vessel," and -avennan, ‘to carry,’ + tik, "that which.’ " 

In this Narragansett word, the generic substantival suffix 
-ounuck (= weit, written also -enih, = Natick exag-, = Caniba 
-wrak, = Lenape -waé, = Ojibwe -en@g, = Cree -efat) means * boat’ 
or ‘canoe.’ The signification of the substantive prefix utenanan, 
used attributively, has not been ascertained; but what may be 
stated as absolutely certain is that wiéavay does not mean ‘hollow 
(zevin) vessel,’ and that ancunan does not mean ‘to carry.’ 

Pagwantewun = patwa*tchun.—In this word Mr Tooker sees 
lurking the Narragansett name for an ‘apron,’ viz,, aufew/in, 
“ Hence,” he says, “ pagwanterun = Narr, pahk-antawhun, ‘a clean 
apron’! To use Mr Tooker’s language, the Narragansett word 
shows simply one of those accidental similarities that sometimes 
eccur in words belonging to remote dialects, ‘‘for there is no 
etymological connection between the two names,""— none whatever. 
The root and grammatical structure of the words differ it foto, Mr 
Tooker’s grammatical explanation of the structure of the Narragan- 
sett name for apron,” I am sorry to say, I cannot grasp: “ The 
particle ww is the nominative of the impersonal verb, when the object 
for which it stands is expressed by the verb, i. c., amvfawwa, ‘it 
hides;" 

Bagwanchybassou (= pakwartshipisun), says Mr Tooker, is the 
same name as Natick puttwdwobbesin (= patihwabisun), = Abnaki 
pélegwwadisun, “from puttuchget-au, ‘it girdles,’ and motee, ‘hip’! 
It would certainly be difficult (except, perhaps, to a myope) to see 
any resemblance between the roots fadw and pitidw or peligw, 
the first meaning to ‘wind about’ or ‘be wound about,’ and the 
second ‘to be round.’ The meaning of the Natick and Abnaki 
words above cited is simply ‘round tie' or 'band’ (-disvm), The 
semi-radical ‘moder, ‘hip,’ does not enter into the composition of 
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the word. The 4/ in the Natick word simply represents a gemina- 
tion of the consonant 6 belonging to the sufix. Girdles are worn 
around the waist, not around the hips. ‘The Nipissings call the 
waist by the same name as the sash or girdle that encircles it, 

Finally, Mr Tooker directs his attention to the word wie, 
wintuccum (= wintik, wintakuw), ghoul, regarding which he. posi- 
tively asserts that “neither Strachey nor the copyist made a mis- 
take, for this word means a ‘fool,’ and not a‘ghoul.""" Was it no 
mistake of a copyist, then, that in Strachey's vocabulary the pro- 
nomial adjective cuffeé, ‘another,’ is given as the name for an ‘ otter,’ 
that pusseguemtun (= pastkuiiin), * he rose,’ is given as the name 
for a ‘rose,’ that meiswtierask, a ‘cove,’ is given as the name for an 
‘owl’? In support of his assertion that the Virginia word means 
‘fool,’ Mr Tooker offers “wwratwecun = Mass. ween-tuhkehun, ‘he is 
head-heavy,’ ‘he is a fool.’” 

Inasmuch as the Natick word wren is the name for ' marrow,’ 
not 'head,' and as feétedwun isa verbal adjective meaning ‘it is 
heavy," Mr Tooker’s “cognate " would be written in two separate 
words, ween tufikedwun, and assert that ‘marrow is heavy.’ As 
another “cognate,” he gives Lenape w/-faé, * head-heavy,’ ‘a 
fool,’ ‘a sot,’ ‘a drunkard’; a combination entirely original with 
him, in which wif means * head,’ and faé is simply a product of the 
imagination, since there is no Lenape adjective root faé' meaning 
‘heavy.". A compound consisting of a substantive connected by a 
hyphen with a mere root, and a suppositional root at that, is cer- 
tainly a philological curiosity. 


In closing this article, 1 cannot refrain from warmly commend- 
ing Mr Tooker for the able, conscientious, and fearless manner in 
which he performed the task (doubtless painful and onerous) of 
pointing out and correcting the mistakes which he found skulking 
“in nearly every paragraph" of my former communication. In 
dragging forth some of these mistakes to the light and submitting 

'The Lenape mame for lead," gives: in Brinton and Anthony's Lenape-Fngitsé 
Dictionary 21 fafacln, and quoted in the Natiré Dictiomery |p. 164) and there in- 
terpreted ‘heavy stone,’ is miswritten for mveducdirm, “soft stone’ {ie metal). The 
Natick root ffétibv, = Abnoki dnb (not on record in Lenape), meaning ‘to be 
heavy,’ bs dissyllabic. 
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them to so intelligent an examination, I think he has done but 
right; for I hold it to be the bounden duty of every person who 
has the interest of the reading public sincerely at heart, and who 
feels himself sufficiently well equipped to assume the functions of 
critic, promptly to call attention to and correct any glaring errors 
that he may observe in print, to the end that the evils resulting from 
the dissemination of false teachings may, in a measure at least, be 
attenuated. 


TRADITIONS OF PRECOLUMBIAN LANDINGS ON 
THE WESTERN COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Hy ADOLPH F. BANDELIER 


The orgin of the people inhabiting the New World was one of 
the first problems that busied European minds as soon as it became 
realized that Ametica was an independent continent. How could 
man have reached this land, that was so widely separated from the 
rest of the known world? In reality this question was not a new 
one, for it had been asked in regard to every distant island found 
inhabited by animals and plants as well as by man. Solutions 
had been proposed long prior to the fifteenth century —the- 
ones in harmony with the state of knowledge and with the re- 
ligious fervor of the period. Among others, Saint Augustine, in 
the fifth century, speculated on the problem of how quadrupeds, 
such as beasts of prey, that are of no use to man, came to live on 
distant isles (r)." I wish to lay stress on these precolumbian 
speculations, for when the origin of the American Indian became 
the subject of investigation, the autochthonous theory was as freely 
discussed as any other, But the general trend of opinion in the 
sixteenth century was in favor of the belief that the « aborigines * 
of America were not in reality aboriginal, but that at some more or 
less remote period they had migrated from other sections of the 
globe, Many were the theories proposed in regard to the regions 
whence these migrations might have come: but this is not the place 
to discuss their relative merits, 

The belief in an extra-American origin of the Indians has direct 
bearing on the value of Indian traditions, as recorded by Europeans 
who were under the influence of that conjecture, for it naturally led 
Spanish investigators, for example, to interpret any tale that might 
be construed in favor of the assumption that man came 


to America 
from the outside world. 


! f am by no means favoring the hypoth- 
1 See the notes at the close of the article. 
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esis of an independent creation or evolution of the Indian on 
this continent. All I desire to call attention to is the danger of 
early Indian lore having been colored, by those who gathered it, 
so.as to support a favorite theory. Such coloring is a serious ob- 
stacle to the critical use of aboriginal American lore supposed to 
embody historical information. 

Among Indian myths that appear to touch on an extra-Amer- 
ican descent of the natives in the western parts of South Amenca, 
we must discriminate between (1) allusions to the appearance of 
strange individuals or groups of individuals, long before the epoch 
of Columbus but while the land was already peopled ; (2) tales men- 
tioning a primitive settlement of parts of South America from other 
parts of the globe; and (3) stones of landings on the western coast 
of the southern continent. 

The tale of Tonapa (sometimes identified with Viracocha), in 
the interior of Peru and Bolivia, has already been discussed by me, 
so far as the scanty matenal and its nature permitted (2). The 
Tonapa story, in its later version by Calancha, begins in Brazil, 
It tells of the wanderings of two white men, at a time quite remote, 
but still after the beginning of our era. These white travelers are 
reputed to have landed on the Brazilian shore, whence they pushed 
inland, preaching to and teaching the natives after the manner of 
Christian apostles or missionaries. They are accredited with ac- 
complishing the portentous journey through southern Brazil, Para- 
guay, and northern Argentina into western Bolivia, where, near the 
shores of Lake Titicaca, one of them suffered death at the hands of 
the natives, while the other pursued his way to the Pacific and there 
disappeared. This version, however, dates from the middle of the 
seventeenth century (3), and extends the scope of the original 
Tonapa or Viracocha lore obtained in southern Perw and in Bolivia. 
It bears the stamp not merely of confirmation, but of explanation 
and adaptation to Christian legends about apostolic labors in remote 
corners of the earth. The early, hence more authentic, versions of 
the Tonapa and Viracocha story, heard not later than sixteen years 
after the arrival of Pizarro, and probably even within a decade of 
that event, either represent the ongin of that mysterious individ- 
ual from Lake Titicaca (not necessarily from the island of that 
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name) or make him appear on the Bolivian plateau from the south 
and to direct his steps toward the north where, on the shores 
of Ecuador, he disappears, together with his companions, on the 
waters of the ocean, In the heart of Peru a similar tradition was 
found among the Indians at an early date, and while these tales 
must be accepted cum grano salts, they may have had their nucleus 
in original recollections that already had become veiled and dis- 
torted prior to the sixteenth century, 

The traditions of central western Peru differ partly from the 
tales of Tonapa-Viracocha in that they also mention a sefilement of 
strangers. The report of the Augustines on their investigations 
among the Indians of Huamachuco between 1552 and 1561, states 
that most of the settlers perished and that the few survivors were 
driven out of the country, But this part of the story appears to 
be distinct from the tale of white “ teachers" of the Tonapa legend, 
and to refer to another set of individuals (4). The term " culture- 
heroes"’ has been introduced into American ethnology for such 
personages. In this case their labors would have left few, if any, 
cultural traces, 

Almost parallel with the Tonapa and Viracocha lore is the myth 
of Bochica or Nemquetheba (Nemtherequeteba), also called Zuhe, 
among the Muysca or Chibcha Indians of Colombja. The four 
names apply, according to Piedrahita, to one individual. Fray 
Pedro Simon, who wrote somewhat earlier, discriminates between 
Bochica and Nemtherequeteba. Piedrahita asserts that, according 
to Chibcha tradition, Bochica “ came" to the plateau of Bogota — 
whence, he does not state. He describes him as with a long beard 
and wearing long garments, as having walked with bare feet and 
gone about preaching and teaching the Indians a better mode of 
life. At Sogamoso, in the Colombian highlands, Bochica lived two 
thousand years, and died there after performing many miracles, 
among which the opening of the cleft at Tequendama is most con- 
spicuous. There is a certain analogy between this personage and 
Tonapa or Viracocha, In Peru, as is well known, the Indians called 
and still call the whites Miracectas. Piedrahita asserts that the sur- 
name Zuhé, given to Bochica, was used by the Chibcha to desig- 
nate the first Europeans they saw (6), 
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Simon has Nemtherequeteba (whom he also calls Zuhe) reside 
east of the Bogota plateau, in the Orinoco region of Venezuela, 
for fourteen hundred years. Thence he went to the Colombian 
tableland, disappearing about Sogamose (6), His personal appear- 
ance is described in the same manner as by Piedrahita, but the 
miracle at Tequendama Simon ascribes to Bochica ('7), The former 
remarks: “And some say that there was not one stranger alone, 
but three, who at distinct times entered preaching, but the most 
common and usually believed is that there was but one with the 
three surnames mentioned,”’ (8) 

Elsewhere I have called attention to the possibility of these 
traditions not being fully pnmitive. 

The Jesuit missionary Father Anello Oliva was a contemporary 
of both Simon and Piedrahita, He spent forty-five years of his life 
in Peru and in what is now Bolivia, the latter being the scene of his 
apostolic labors for many years (g). It is not known that he ever 
paid attention to Colombian topics. It is strange, therefore, that 
Oliva represents the peopling of South America as having taken 
place from the side whence the mysterious white men are said to 
have reached the Bogoti plateau, namely, from the east. The 
chief sources of his work were, according to his own statements, 
some writings of Father Blas Valera from the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and especially stories related to him by an Indian 
from Cochabamba in central Bolivia. This Indian, whose name 
was Catari (an Aymara word signifying “snake,” “viper,” a venom- 
ous serpent in general, distinguished from the innocuous kinds which 
the Aymara call aserw), was particularly well versed in ancient lore 
of the Inca tribe; hence it appears unlikely that Oliva should have 
gathered information, at least directly, from Colombian sources (10). 

According to Oliva the first settlers of South America landed 
on the coast of Venezuela near where the city of Caracas now 
stands, whenee they gradually spread over the continent, reach- 
ing, among other places, Santa Elena in Ecuador, where they 
settled. Of these settlers some bands in course of time traversed 
the coast southward, occupying Tumbez and Lima, While 
these immigrants from eastern South America were establishing 
themselves on the coast of Ecuador and Peru, there took place at 
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Santa Elena a landing of “giants.” What Oliva says of the fate of 
these giants appears to have been taken almost literally from Cieza 
and Zarate. To this I shall refer later. After the reputed destruc- 
tion of the intruders by fire from heaven, the settlers on the coast 
continued to extend their excursions with more or less success : 
some went in the direction of Chile and the straits of Magellan, and 
were not heard of again; others settled at various points on the 
Peruvian shore; still others penetrated inland and reached Lake 
Titicaca and the Cuzco region. It is noteworthy that these reputed 
settlers from the coast found the interior already inhabited and the 
shrine on Titicaca island in full operation (11), 

Assuming, for the present, that Oliva reported primitive, hence 
genuine, Indian lore, the following appear to be the essential points 
of his tales : 

(1) The earliest landing in Venezuela, therefore in northeastern 
South America. 

(2) A gradual spread over the northern sections to the west- 
ward as far as the coast of Ecuador. 

(3) Coast voyages thence to the south as far as the southern 
extremity of the continent. 

(4) After the settlement on the western coast had been effected 
and some of these voyages were in progress, there took place a 
landing, from parts unknown, of strange people who were destroyed 
by some cataclysm and left no impression beyond some remains and 
recollections of their appearance. 

(5) 4 gradual spread from the coast: to the eastward into sec- 
tons that were already peopled. 

The first part of this story recalls Colombian traditions, while 
the landing of the so-called giants is a /oral tale heard by the Span- 
iards on the shores of Ecuador at a very early day, The coast 
voyages also, as I shall show, were mentioned by Spanish sources 
half a century prior to Oliva’s time. 

Oliva acknowledges another source of information — “ original 
papers” given to him by a Dr Bartolome Cervantes, of Charcas, 
Bolivia (12). Under any circumstance all his knowledge is derived 
sides, a5 well as the impress of adaptation to the favorite belief in 
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the peopling of America from the old world. Parts of his matenal, 
so far as based on local tales, may contain a nucleus of primitive 
Indian recollection, but it is manifestly woven into a general story 
highly colored by European ideas. 

Among Indian lore collected soon after the conquest, and there- 
fore presumably genuine, there are traces of the drifting of tnbes 
into the interior of Peru from the western coast. On this point 
Cieza states : 

«They also relate what I have written in my first part, that on the 
island of ‘Titicaca, in former centuries, there were white men, bearded 
like ourselves, and that, sallying from the valley of Coquimbo, a captain 
whose name was Cari, he came to where now is Chucuito, whence, after 
making a few more settlements, he passed with his people over to the 
island and made such war on the people of which I speak that he killed 
all of them."" (13) 

[f the word “ Coquimbo”™ is correctly rendered from the origi- 
nal text, and not one of the clerical mistakes that so frequently crept 
into copies of old manuscripts, then Cari and his men came from 
the coast of northem Chile. Fut, as in the case of those who, ac- 
cording to Oliva, would have reached Lake Titicaca from the Peru- 
vian coast, they found the shores and islands of that lake already 
inhabited. Concerning the white men exterminated by Cari, Cieza 
fails to state whence they came, but he assures us that he heard the 
tale from an Indian who may have been well versed in ancient lore. 

Montesinos, a contemporary of Simon, Oliva, Calancha, and 
Piedrahita; treats of the peopling of America m a general way, mak- 
ing the earliest settlers appear from every quarter of the globe, 
hence also from the South sea. In his own words: 

«© At that time, which as far-as 1 have been able to ascertain was six 
hundred years after the deluge, all these provinces filled up with people. 
Many people came from the direction of Chile, others by the Andes, 
others by the mainland and the South sea, so that its coasts became settled 
from the {sland of Santa Elena and Puerto Viejo to Chile; this can: be 
gathered from the poetry and ancient songs of the Indians,"* ete. (14) 

Saleamayhua, an Indian writer of the same period, bases, as he 
claims, on original lore preserved by the Indians of “ Orcasuya, 
between Canas and Canchis of Collasuyo," the traditions which he 
says he heard from his father and other old men. He relates: 
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‘They say that, in the time of Pwrwapacha, all the nations of Tahuan- 
tinsuyo came from the direction of above Potossi in three or four armies 
ready for war, and so they came settling, occupying the places, every band 
remaining on unoccupied lands."’ (15) 

This hints at a movement of tribes from south to north, in upper 
Peru and Bolivia. How far the tales are genuine, that is, wholly pre- 
columbian, is not yet easy to ascertain. Salcamayhua makes most 
fervent protestations of Christianity, so fervent, indeed, that there 
arses a suspicion of the infiltration of many European elements in 
his version of native lore. It is particularly marked in what he re- 
lates of the person, travels, and deeds of Tonapa (16), And he 
merely mentions some migrations to the interior of the continent, 
without stating whence the settlers originally came. 

Pedro de Cieza remarks ina general way: "In Peru the Indians 
speak of nothing else than that the ones came from one part [direc- 
tion] and the others from another." (I7) | 

similar to the stories preserved by the Augustine missionaries, 
in the sixteenth century, are tales recorded by Miguel Cabello Bal- 
boa in his “ Antarctic Miscellany concluded in 1 586. But he also 
furnishes a long story to the effect that South America, or at least 
the coast of Chile, was peopled originally by pirates from the East 
Indies. To Balboa | shall return later, having yet to refer to some. 
traditions found in the interior of Peru, likewise in the second half 
of the sixteenth century and recorded in the year that Balboa finished 
his work, hence they are either a coincidence or Balboa obtained 
them from the same source or was told of them by the authorities 
of Guamanga, who wrote the report on the Repartimiento de los 
Rucanas Antamarcas,” dated January 27,1586, This report con- 
tains the following statement - 

‘The old Indians: say that they have notice from their forefathers, 
hy hearsay, that in very remote times, before the Incas ruled them, there 
came to this country people whom they called Mracochas, not many of 
them ; and that the Indians followed them, listening to their speech, and 
now the Indians say they were Saints,"* 

I call attention to the last phrase —that wow the Indians call 
these people “ Saints,"' (18) 

Returning to Miguel Cabello Balboa, it is noted, as before stated, 
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that he attributes the settlement of southern Chile to pirates from 
the East Indies, whom he calls Navres. We traces the career of 
these people over nearly the whole eastern world, making a part of 
them finally land near the southern extremity of America, Accord- 
ing to Balboa they were “the origin and trunk of the Indians of 
Chile, from whom also descend the Chiriguanaes, or (rather) Chili- 
ganaes. By these were made those strange fortifications that in 
Ayavira and Tiaguanaco (and in other parts of this section of the 
world) are seen,” etc. After the “ Nayres” had “ conquered the 
austral regions, they penetrated inland and were never afterward 
heard from. Their intrusion in these our Indies is conjecture, for 
the reason that old Indians state they have it from ancient traditions 
of their forefathers, who told them that from that part of the world 
there came these pestiferous tyrants [the Nayres], and those of 
Chile say the same, pointing out that they came from this side of 
the straits which we call of Magellan.” (19) 

While the eagerness displayed by Balboa to defend a favorite 
theory renders his statements liable to suspicion, it is worthy of 
investigation whether the tales are genuine or not, but I have not 
at my command the material necessary. While in Peru Balboa 
joined the order of the Jesuits and was a contemporary of Acosta 
and of the Dominican Fray Gregorio Garcia (20). Neither of these, 
in their classical works on America, makes any mention of his story, 
a lack manifestly due to their being unacquainted with the ‘ Miscel- 
lany,"’ only a part of which, to this time, has appeared in print as a 
French translation by Henri Ternaux-Compans. 

But Cabello Balboa does not confine himself to ancient lore of 
a general character; he also has preserved what bears every mark 
of being a genuine local tradition of Indians from the northern Peru- 
vian coast. According to him, the aborigines of the villages of 
Motupe and Lambayeque said that “in times very remote, so remote 
that they cannot count them, there came from the upper parts of 
this Piru, with a great fleet of rafts, a mighty warrior, of great valor 
and many qualities, called Naymlap, and he had with him a number 
of concubines, the principal of whom they say was called Ceterni ; 
and with him and in his company he brought many followers whom 
he led as captain and leader. This chief Naymlap, with his entire 
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retinue, landed and disembarked at the mouth of a river (now called 
Faquisllanga, where they abandoned their rafts and penetrated 
infancd." (25) 

This indicates a coastwise expedition, possibly from some point 
on the shores of Ecuador, as far-as the vicinity of Chiclayo and 
Lambayeque. It. recalls the coast voyages told of by Oliva, and 
seems to confirm them, ‘There is no apparent connection, however, 
between the sources of Balboa (who alludes to direct Indian informa- 
tion from tradition) and those mentioned by Oliva; nor is it said 
that the people led by Naymlap were of extra-American issue. 

When Pizarro first visited the coast of Ecuador and the north- 
western extremity of Peru, he sent the pilot Bartolome Ruiz with 
one of his frail craft to explore the southern coast for two months. 
Ruiz coasted as far as southern Ecuador and perhaps to the latitude 
of the Peruvian boundary, although it is not possible to determine 
the southern limit accurately. While on this voyage he captured a 
craft, carrying about twenty men, which he describes as follows : 

‘This vesse] which I say he took, appeared to be of as many as thirty 
tons ; it was made after the manner and [with] a keel of canes as thick 
‘as posts, bound together by ropes of a kind they call eneguen [henequen |, 
which is like flax, and the upper parts [bulwarks] of other canes more 
slender, bound with the same ropes, where they placed their persons and 
the merchandize together, as the hold was with water. It had its masts 
and spars of very handsome wood and sails of cotton of the same descrip- 
tion, like those of our ships; and very good fishing tools of the same 
eneguen mentioned that is like flax, and for anchors stones after the man- 
ner of barbers’ grinding-stones.'' (22) 

After the return of Ruiz, Pizarro set out himself. and at Tacamez 
[Atacames] was met by fourteen large craft manned by Indians. 
“ Balsas” (rafts) are frequently mentioned (23). A complete de- 
scription of one of these large vessels ig given by Father Bernabé 
Cobo. Although of the first half of the seventeenth century, hence 
a full century after the conquest, it agrees well with the indications 
previously quoted. | 

‘The largest balsas used by the Peruvian’ Indians that live close to 
forests, like those of the ports of Payta [in Peru], Manta, and Guayaquil 
{in Ecuador], are composed of StVen, Nine, OF more timbers of pule de 
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éafsa, in this manner: that they tie them one to the other lengthwise 
with évcos [lianas or creepers) or ropes, over others crosswise. The 
one in the middle is longer at the prow than the others, which become 
smaller in proportion as they recede on the sides ; the middle one is long- 
est at the prow, so that at the prow they are like the fingers of an extended 
hand, whereas at the stern they are equal. On these they build a plat- 
form of boards so that the people and cloth that go in it may not get wet 
from the water entering through the joints of the timbers. They navigate 
on the sea with sail and oars, and some are so large as easily to accomo- 
date fifty men." (24) 

An earlier description is that by the Licentiate Salazar de Villa- 
sante, dating from about 1574. I[t refers only to the balsas used on 
the Rio Guayas without sails, but with as. many as seven oars on 
each side, or fourteen oarsmen in all (25). 

Oviedo never visited Peru, but gathered much information from 
Spaniards who had been with Pizarro at the beginning of the con- 
quest. He speaks of the large rafts used by the Indians of the 
southern coast of Ecuador, saying that they carried on the sea as 
many as three horses. His description agrees very well with the 
preceding, mentioning sails and the oarsmen on the sides. South 
of Payta the craft, according to him, were made of reeds (26). 

With such craft the short distance separating the mainland from 
the island of Puna, for instance, could easily be traversed. Long 
voyages along the coast were also possible; Of attempts to venture 
far into the open sea, I find as yet no traces, 

The Jesuit Joseph de Acosta mentions canoes of seal-skin in which 
the Indians from Ica and Arica (the latter now pertaining to northern 
Chile) made long voyages “to some islands far away in the west,” 
and he adds: “‘ Hence there is no lack of indications that the South 
sea was navigated before the Spaniards [came].""(27) The islands 
visited by the Indians of Ica may have been the Chincha isles, to 
which the journey can be made from the port of Pisco in a compar- 
atively short time. That these guano deposits were frequently 
touched by Indians in precolumbian times is well established, The 
islands that were reached from Arica are a matter of conjecture, but 
I should be quite loath to accept the vague statement of Acosta 
asa basis for assuming that the tales apply to voyages as far as 
Easter island or other distant Pacific groups. Distance is very 
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elastic in the mind of the Indian, and as no direction is given the 
trips may as well have been along the coastas tothe west, Besides, 
the seal-skin craft mentioned could hardly have withstood wind and 
wave for many days beyond reach of succor, Cobo describes these 
craft as follows : 

“They make them of two skins of seals, filled with air, which they 
tie together like the two fagots of which are made those of grass. Only 
one Indian goes in each, and he goes fishing in the sea as far from shore 
asin any of the others. But as these rafis are wont to collapse in the 
water, in order to prevent their sinking each Indian carriesa hollow reed, 
and out on the sea he from time to time unties and blows them up again, 
like air-bags. They are as light and swift in the water as the substance 
with which they are filled, which is air. No sails are used, as little as 
with those of reeds; only oars, as in the latter.'" (28) 

The only traditional record of a /ending on the western coast of 
South America is that of the “ giants," near Punta Santa Elena in 
Ecuador, According to Zarate, it was known to the Spaniards 
prior to 154%, but not eredited until the discovery of large fossil 
bones in that year furnished, in the light of knowledge of the 
times, an apparent confirmation. The finding of fossil remains of 
unusual size was not altogether accidental. The captain Juan de 
Olmos, lieutenant governor at Puerto Viejo in the year aforesaid, 
hearing of “all these things, caused excavations to be made in that 
valley, where they found such large ribs and other bones that, if the 
skulls had not appeared at the same time, it would not have been 
credible they were of human persons, . . . Teeth then found were 
sent to different parts of Peru; they were three fingers broad and 
four in length,” Although these remains were found beneath the 
surface, it ts possible that some skull had previously been seen by 
the Indians who founded thereon an “observation myth" (29). 
On the other hand, the tale may probably be a distorted reminis- 
cence of some precolumbian occurrence on the coast of Ecquador. 

It is not likely that the earliest Spanish discoverers of Peru had 
already heard of the tradition. Oviedo surely would have men- 
tioned it, as he carefully recorded everything that came to his notice 
at thetime. He conversed with Diego de Almagro on the return 
of the latter to Panama from the first expedition in L527; in 1534 
he questioned several of the returning members of Pizarro's corps, 
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on the island of Santo Domingo, and in 1536 conversed with Pedro 
de Alvarado, Had any of these mentioned the “ giants,” Oviedo 
would not have failed to note it in his voluminows work. It is 
therefore likely that the Spaniards first heard of the tradition between 
1536 and 1543 (39). 

The earliest reports on the “ giants" are by Cieza and Zarate, 
printed in 1553 and 1§§5, respectively, The former says; 


“The natives tell, from what they heard through their forefathers, 
who heard and had it from far back, that there came by sea in rafts of 
reeds after the manner of Jarge boats, some men who were so tall that from 
the knee down they were as big as the full tength of an ordinary fair-sized 
man, and the limbs were in proportion to their bodies, so misshapen that 
it was monstrous to look at their heads, a5 large as they were, and with 
the hair that came down to the shoulders, The eyes they give to under- 
stand were of the size of small plates. They affirm that they had no 
beards and that some were clad in skins of animals, while others came as 
nature mace them, and there were no women along. Arriving at this 
point, ancl after making on it their settlement in the form of a village 
(even at the present day the sites of the houses are known), they did not 
find water, and in order to supply the need thereof, made some deep 
wells, a work that is certainly worthy of remembrance, performed by os 
strong men as it ls presumed they were, judging from their size. And 
they dug these wells in the live rock until they found water, and after- 
ward lined them with stone to the mouth, in such manner that they will 
last for many ages, in which [wells] there is always good and savory 
water, and always so cold that it is a great pleasure to drink it, Having 
thus established themselves, these tall men or giants, and having these 
wells or cisterns out of which they drank, they ate and wasted all the food 
they could find in the land, for each one of them consumed more than 
fifty of the natives of the country, and as the supply was not sufficient for 
them, they killed much fish in the sea by means of their nets and con- 
trivances which, it stands to reason, they mist have had. The natives 
abhorred them, for they killed their women in making use of them, and 
the men they killed for other reasons. The Indians did not feel strong 
énough to kill these new people that had come to take their country and 
domain, although great meetings were held to confer about it; but they 
dare not attack them. After a few years, the giants being stil] in the 
country, and having no women, and those of the Indians not suiting their 
great size, or because it may have been by advice and inducement of the 
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demon, they resorted to the unnatural vice of sodomy, which they com- 
mitted openly in public, with no fear of God and little shame of them- 
selves."" (31) 

Then followed the punishment of which I shall treat at length 
in a subsequent paper—an angel appeared in a mass of fire from 
heaven and killed them all. Cieza is fully convinced of the truth 
of the story and refers to the large fossil bones in evidence, showing 
that he obtained his data after 1543. 

Agustin de Zarate differs but little from Cieza in his main state- 
ments, except that he docs not mention their landing on the coast 
(32). 

After these two primitive sources, the tale was often repeated, 
with slight variations (33). 1 shall refer to only a part of one of 
the later versions, contained in an anonymous description of the 
“government” of Guayaquil, dating from about the year 1605, 
apparently an official document by one who was intimately ac- 
quainted with the district, It says: 

“They drink water out of wells, especially of one they call of the 
Giants which, according to the sayings of the ancient Indians, lived in 
that country, not 25 original inhabitants, but from other parts." 

The-fossil remains of lange size are also alluded to: “ They are 
chiefly preserved in the deposits of pitch, of which there are few." 
(34) 

It thus seems that the tale of the landing of so-called giants on 
the coast of southern Ecuador is a genuine Indian tradition from a 
period antedating the sixteenth century, It appears also that it 
refers to people entirely distinct from the American natives: but we 
are at a loss to find even an inkling as to whence these people may 
have come, 

Under these circumstances it is at least premature to attempt 
conjectures as to the part of the globe whence the so-called giants 
came. If their original home lay beyond the American continent, 
some of the island groups of the South sea might be considered as 
affording the answer. How far the craft in use by the islanders 
might have enabled such long voyages, and in what manner oceanic 
currents and winds might have favored or impeded them, are sub- 
jects for investigation on the islands themselves. 
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It is possible that the strange beings came from some point on 
the western coast of America, although the marked difference in 
appearance between them and the coast Indians of Ecuador would 
rather indicate an extra-American origin. 

The large stature attributed to the intruders should not be taken 
too literally, During the course of many ages traditional person- 
ages easily assume exaggerated proportions, The Indians of Ecua- 
dor and Peru are of low stature, comparatively speaking, and any- 
one above their average height becomes, in their eyes, first a tall, 
latera very tall man. If to unusual size, hostile demeanor is added, 
after a lapse of time aboriginal lore converts him into a monster, 
morally and physically, and it is in some such sense that the term 
“giant' should be understood—a being with superior physical 
power and destructive tendencies. As for the manner in which the 
‘“giants"' came to be exterminated, it may be said that, while the 
natural phenomenon described in connection with their destruction 
seems to indicate the fall of a meteorite of unusual size, the possibility 
of some voleanic disturbance should not be excluded. 


NOTES 


1, De Civitate Pei, cap, 7, lib, Xvi. 

2. The Cross of Carabuco, American Anthropologist, vt, No. 5, 1904. 

3. Corsatca moraficada def Orden de San Agustin en el Perv, vol. 1, 
1638, lib, u, cap. 1, ut, Iv; also cap. x on Viracocha. 

4. Having frequently quoted, in previous papers, the sources to which 
I must refer, I abridge titles in order to save space and to avoid repeti- 
tion, The report of the Augustines is in vol. m1 of the Documentos indd- 
fos de Jndias under the title ‘‘Relacion de la Religion y de los Ritos del 
Peru,'’ etc. The passage is found on p. 22: ‘* Pues finge el demonio, y+ 
los indios: lo tenian muy creido, que Ataguju envid a el mundo desde el 
cielo 4 este Guamansuri, y este vino 4 el mundo 4 la provincia de Guam- 
achuco, que de alli se habia de comenzar, y cuando vino hall en él cris- 
tianos, que en lengua de Guamachuco se Ilaman Guwachemines, y él andaba 
muy pobre entre ellos. Y los guachemines le hacian trabajar y hacer sus 
chacaras: tenian estos guachemines una hermana, que lamaban Canhrgwar, 
la cual tenian muy encerrada que no la veia nadie; y un dia fueron Jos 
hermanos fuera, y entonces Guamansuri fué a ella y con halagos y enga- 
fios la hubo y emprefio. Y como los hermanos guachemines la vieron 
prefiada y supieren el negocio, y que Guamansuri habia sido el estrupador 
y agresor, prendiéronle y quemaronle y hiciéron le polvos; y dicen los 
indios que los polvos se subieron al cielo y que-se quedd alla con Ata- 
guju; y por esta causa por entonces no hobo la erecion de los indios y a 
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ella pusieron a muy buen recabdo."" This bears a suspiciously Christian 
tinge. (jp. 23): *! Y-entonces dice quel fuerte mancebo maté a los gua- 
chemines, y 4 algunos que quedaron echoles de la tierra."' The story of 
the followers of Viracocha, or Tonapa, is entirely different. Com- 
pare Juan de Betanzos, Suwa y Marracion de fos /ncas, cap. m, p. 8. 
From the report of the Augustines it would seem that the “ Guache- 
mines "' inhabited the country before the Indians, for Catequil, who 
was the son of Cantaguan, killed the so-called Christians: ‘+ Enton- 
ces subidse al cielo y dixdle 4 Ataguju: ‘ya Ja tierra esta libre y los 
guachemines muertos y echados de la tierra, agora te ruego que se 
crien indios que la habiten y labren.''' ‘Thereupon Ataguju (to whom 
creation ts attributed) directed Catequil to go to a height between Lima 
and Truxillo, ‘*y que fuesen 4 el dicho cerro y cavasen con taquillas 6 
azadas de plata y oro y de all| sacaria los indios y dealli se multiplicarian 
y se multiplicaron todos; y asi se hizo y que de alli salié su principio.” 
Hence the ‘* Guachemines '' occupied the region Jefere the Jndians. "Their 
identification with ‘* Christians"’ is certainly posterior to the conquest 
and invented by the Indians to explain and excuse, to a certain extent, 
their opposition to the Christian faith. This results plainly from p. 24: 
**' Lo segundo es que dicen los indios, que porque los indios mataron los 
guachemines y los echaron, agora los cristianos son sts enemigos y les hacen 
tanto mal y los rohan y toman sus mujeres y haciendas; y por esto ellos 
son nuestros enemigos, y el demonio, porque mataron jos guachemines 4 
Guamansuri, quiere mal 4 los cristianos y los teme, y no querria que en 
cosa recibiesen la ley de los cristianos, y no hay que dubdar sind que €5 
grande el odio que nos han tenido."” The traditions about ‘ white men "’ 
from the vicinity of Ayacucho, and the tales connected with the ruins of 
the Rio Vinaque, will be treated farther on. They bear some analogy 
to the Huamachuco stories. 

§. Lucas Fernandez de Piedrahita, Affstoria general de Jas Conevistas 
tel Noevo Reyne de Granada (1688, lib. 1, cap. 11, p. m7): “(Tenian 
alguna noticia del diluvio, y de la creacion del mundo; pero con tanto 
adicion de disparates, que fuera indecencia reducirlos a la pluma ; y comu- 
nicados en esta materia referian, y lo hazen al presente por tradicion de 
vnos en otros, que en los passacdos siglos aporté a aquellas regiones vn 
hombre estrangero, a quien llaman ynos Nemquetheba, otros Bochica, y 
otros #uhé, y algunos dizen, que no fue solo el estrangero, sino tres, que 
en diferentes tiempos entraron predicando ; ) lo mas comun, y reci- 
bido entre ellos es, que fue vno solo con fos tres epitetos referidos. 
Este tal, dizen, que tenia la barba muy crecida hasta la cintura, los cabe- 
llos recogidos con vna cinta como trenca puesta a la manera, que los an- 
tiguos Fariseos ysaban Jos Philacterios, 4 Coronas con que se rodeaban 
las cabezas, . . . Andaba este hombre con las plantas desnudas, y traia 
vna Almalafa puesta, cuyas puntas juntaba con vn nudo sobre el ombro ; 
de donde afiaden aver tomado e! trage, el vso del cabello, y de andar 
descaleos"' (p. bd a He preached to the Indians and, «del Bochica 
refieren en partic muchos beneficios, que los hizo, como son dezir, 
que por inundaciones del rio Funzha‘en que intervino el arte de Huy- 
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thica, etc." The miracle of Tenquendama follows (p. 19): ‘* Vitima- 
mente afirman del Bochica, que murid en Sogamoso despues de su predi- 
cacion ; y que aviendo vivido alli retirado veinte vezes cinco yeintes de 
afios, que por su cuenta hazen dos.mil, fue trasladadoalcielo."". ... ‘El 
averle dado entre otros el epiteto de Zuhé, que es cl mismo, que dieron 
despues a los primeros hombres blancos, que vieron en las conquistas."’ 
On the heels of Bochica there appeared a very beautiful woman who, 
however, was as bad as Bochica was good, and whom the latter, accord- 
ing to some, converted into an owl, or into the moon according to others 
(p. 28). This woman is sometimes called Huythaca, again Chia and 
Yubecayguaya. To her evil arts the inundation of the Rio Funzha is 
attributed. I have elsewhere called attention to the difficulty of deter- 
mining whether these traditions, as told in the seventeenth century, 
existed as early as 1536, when the first contact of the Chibchas with the 
whites took place. The writings of the conqueror Quesada, finished in 
1539, preserved im manuscript in the national historical archives of 
Spain, can alone throw light on this question, ‘The title of this precious 
document is Afifome de! Nuevo Reine de Granada. See Jiménez de la Es- 
pada, Aelactones geogrificas de Indias, vol. 1, p. xliv, “* Antecedentes,”" 

6. Woticias Arstoriaies de fas Conguistas de Tierra firme en fas fndias 
occidentales (MS. in the Lenox branch of N. Y¥. Public Library; pt. 1, 
noticia Iv, cap, 3, p. 261): ‘ Aq" ayuda mucho una tradicion cer: 
tissima q* tienen todos los de este reyno, de haver uivido en el veinte 
hedades y cuentan en cada edad 7o afios, un hombre no conocido de nadie 
ya mayor en afios y cargado de canas, el cabello y barva larga hasta la 
cintura cogida la cabellera con vna cinta, . . . Dicen q* vino por la 
parte del Leste q* son los llanos q' llaman continuados de Venezuela, y 
entré 4 este reyno por el pueblo de Pasca al sur de esta Ciudad de S* 
Fé."" . . . (p. 262): ‘* Desde alli vino al pueblo de Boza donde se le 
murié vn Camello q* trala, cuyos guesos procuraron conservar los natu- 
rales, pues aun hallaron algunos los Espafioles en aque! pucblo quando 
entraron, entre los quales dicen q’* fué la costilla q* adoraban en la laguna 
llamada Rozassio: los Indios de Boza y Suacha, 4 este pusieron dos 6 
tres nombres segun la variedad de las lenguas q* havia por donde pasaba.”’ 
On p. 265 he describes the wanderings of that man over the highlands of 
Bogatd, preaching. : 

4. iVotictas hisfortales, MS. pt. 0, not. Iv, cap. Iv, p. 266. 

8. Piedrahita, Aisterta general de fas Congoisfas, p. 17, Simon, 
Noticias historiales (pt. 11, not. tv, cap. Iv, p. 264) says of Bochica: ‘* El 
Bochica era Dios mas universal y aun casi Sefior de este otro."’ 

g. According to Enrique Torres Saldamando (os antiguos Jesuitas 
del Pera, Lima, 1882, p. 107), Oliva was a Neapolitan and came to 
Lima in 1597, where he was consecrated and sent to Juli, on the shores 
of Lake Titicaca. He remained in Bolivia a number of years, chiefly at 
Chuquisaca (Sucre) and Potosi. In 1636 he was rector of the college of 
Jesuits at Callao. He died at Limain 1643. His book, Affstorta a'el 
Pere y Varones insignes en Santidad de ta Compahia de jesus, was 
approved in 1631, the year of its completion. 
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10. Afisteria del Perv, 1719 (p. 5). He says of his Indian informant 
‘(pero mejor 4 mi ver hace relacion dellos el quipocamayo y cacique 
llamado Catari viejo antiguo del valle de Cochabamba y hijo de los qui- 
pocamayos coronistas de los Reies Incas. por que aunque admite,'’ ete. 

i. #fisteria dei Pere (pp. 23-37). It would take too much space 
to quote the whole, Hesays, among other things: ‘ Aportaron a Caracas, 
donde poblaron y hicieron alto: y de donde despues el tiempo adelante 
se fueron estendiendo en las demas tierras y prouincias de Peru. Destos 
primeros pobladores passaron algunos a las partes de Sumpa, que es aquel 
paraje que aora los Espafioles llaman la punta de sancta Helena que esta 
en dos prados."" He goes on to tell of several expeditions from Santa 
Elena to various parts of South America, including Brazil and Paraguay, 
After the ‘‘ giants "' had been exterminated, voyages were made farther 
down the coast as well as into the interior. The stories are confused, 
and there is such a mixture of pretended lore from Ecuador and from 
Peru that it presents an exceedingly suspicious appearance, Finally (p. 
32), he causes Manco Capac to be born on the island of Puna, near Guay- 
ajuil, whence he coasted with his people as far as Lima, “*y Manco 
con la gente que le siguid aporto acia la costa de Rimac."’ On account 
of a severe storm and earthquake Manco continued his voyage down the 
coast and went inland to the Collao. He found the Titicaca region 
already inhabited. All this does not read like genuine Indian folklore. 

12. Misteria del Pere (lib. 1, cap. 2, p. 23): “¥ enel tempo que 
estoy cactibiendo esta viniecron a mis manos wnaos papeles originales, que 
me dio el doctor Bartholome Ceruantes, racionero de la Sancta Velesia 
de los Charcas en que halle con puntualidad lo que muchos afios a ¢ 
deseaco saber, "’ 

13. Seguada Parte de la Crénica del Peri, cap, 1, Ds: de 

14. Memorias antiguas historiales y politicas del Pers, p. 3: 

15. Kelacion de Antighedades deste Reyno def Pirt, p. 234: * Dizen 
que en tiempo de Purunpecha todas las naciones de Tauantinsuyo benieron 
de hazia arriba de Potossi tres 6 quatro exercitos en forma de guerra, y 
assi los venieron poblando, tomando los lugares, quedandose.cada vno de 
los compafiias en los lugares baldios.'’ 

16, Compare pp. 236 to 240, and his profession of faith, P. 234. 

17. Primera parte de ia Cronica de! Pera, pi 453: a. 

18, Descripeton de fa Tierra del Repartimienta de los Rucanas Anta- 
marcas de fa Corona real, Jurisdiction de la cudad de Gramenga, 1586, 
in Aelaciones geograficas de Indias, vol. 1, p. zio: “ Resnéndese 
al capitulo veinte y uno, que junto al puebio de La Vera Cruz de 
Cauana esti un pueblo derribado, al parecer, antiquisima cosa. ‘Tiene 
paredes de piedra labrada, aunque la obra tosca; las portadas de las 
casas, algunas de ellas algo mas de dos varas en alto, y los Jumbrales 
labrados de piedras muy grandes; y hay sefiales de calles." It may be 
that these edifices are those mentioned by Cieza (Primera parte de la 
Crénica, P. 434, Cap, LXXXVI) ason the Rio Vinaque, ‘‘adonde estan 
unos prandes y muy eng Air edificios, que cierto, segun estan gasta- 
dos y arruinados, debe de haber pasado por ellos muchas edades. Pregun- 
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tando 4 los Indios comarcanos quien hizo aquella antigualla, responden 
que otras gentes barbadas y blancas como nosotros, los cuales, muchos 
tiempo antes que los ingas reinasen, dicen que vinieron 4 estas partes y 
hicieron alli su morada.’’ If the mins on the Vinaque are the same as 
those near Cauana, then the Spaniards must have heard the tradition 
shortly after the conquest. 

19. Primera parte de fa Miscelanea Antarctica (MS. in the Lenox 
branch of the New York Puble Library, fol.257). The ‘‘ Nayres'' were 
originally from Malabar, J am informed by Dr Berthold Laufer, the distin- 
guished student of eastern Asiatic anthropology, According to Cabello 
Balboa these Nayres, in the course of their depredations, came from Asia 
to Chile and “ fiteron el origen, y cepa de los Yndios de Chile, de quien 
tambien descienden los Chiriguanaes (6 mejor diciendo) Chiliganaes de 
estos fueron fabricadas aquellas fortalezas estrafias que en Ayavira, y¥ Tia- 
guanaco (yen otras partes de este pedazo de mundo) sean visto,’ etc. (cap. 
ro, fol. 257). ‘‘Se metieron en a tierra austral, y de alli jamas se tuvo 
nueva y noticia de ellos La entrada que ellos afide [7] en las n™ Yndias 
€$ congetura por las razones que los Yndios antiguos dan para tenerla por 
Ins antiguas tradiciones de sus mayores que les decian que de acia aquella 
parte del Mundo avian venido estos pestilentes timnos, y la misma razon 
dan los de Chile seftalando su venida deacia el estrecho aquien Hamamos 
de Magallanes."" This passage is confused. In the first place, Balboa 
says that nothing was known or learned about the ** Nayres"’ after they 
had once penetrated inland, yet he attributes to them the construction of 
the ancient edifices near Ayaviri (probably the remains of Pucara are 
meant) and Tiahuanaco, Again, he intimates that the Nayres were the 
original inhabitants and settlers, whereas he also states that the Indians 
of Chile spoke of them as ruthless invaders. All this shows that he has 
arranged, but not objectively rendered, the traditions claimed by him to be 
original and primitive. What might possibly be gathered from his state- 
ments is that there existed in his time, among the Indians of Chile, lore, 
perhaps ancient, relative to landings on the southern Chilean coast of 
people coming from the direction of Asia, This is said with every proper 
reserve. 

20, The manuscript of Balboa, in all likelihood, was not known to 
Barcia, the editor of Garcia's Origen de fos Indios, 1729. In cap. xxi, 
p. 247, Garcia treats of the possibility of an East Indian origin of the In- 
dians of southern Chile, but he quotes as authorities Hugo Grotius ( Dyss. 
f de Origin Amer.) and Hornius (De Originibus Americanis Libri gua- 
fuer, 1652, lib. 1, fol, 55, 56), which indicates that the quotation is by 
Barcia, as the first edition bears date 1607. 

21. AMfireceldnea, etc., (MS., pt. m, cap. ry, fol. $09) : "*Oue en 
tiempos muy antiguos que no saben numerarlos vino de parte Suprema 
de este Piru con gran flota de Balsas vn padre de Campafias, hombre de 
mucho valor y calidad llamado Naymlap, y consigo traia muchas concu- 
binas, mas la muger principal dicese averse Uamado Ceterni, trujo en su 
compafiia muchas gentes que ansi como 4 Capitan y caudillo le venian 
siguiendo, ... [p. 511:] Este Sefior Naymlap con todo su repuesto 
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vino 4 aportar y tomar tierra 4 la boca de yn Rio (aora Hamado Faquis- 
Hanga) y auienco alli desamparacio sus balsas se entraron la tierra adentro."’ 

a2. Aelacion de fos primeros descubrimientos de Francisco Pisarre y 

Diege de Almagro (in Doc, para ja Historia de Espasa, vol. v, p. 196). 
This document states (p. 193) that Pizarro and Almagro left on their 
expedition in 1525. He was at Panama again in 1528.—/afermacon 
Aecha en Panand & pedimento de Garcia de_farén, Aug. 3, 1528 (Doc. 
para fa Ffist. de Espafia, vol. xxvi, p. 259). If the craft captured by 
Ruiz was ‘de cabida de hasta treinta toneles,"* it was not much smaller 
than the smallest vessels of Pizarro. Aefacion de los primeres deseubri- 
mpentos (p. 193): Partieron en el afio de 25 con dos navios de cuarenta 
y setenta toneles y un bergantin pequefio."' 

23. Aelacion az fos Descudrimientos (p. 198): ‘ Salieron d los dichos 
havios catotce canoas grandes con muchos indios.'"— Pedro Pizarro, #e- 
facton del deseudrimiento y conguista de fos reinos del Pera (Doe. para fa 
FTist. de Espafia, ¥, 215). 

24. Historia del Nuevo Mundo (1V,.221): ‘+ Las mayores balsas que 
usan los indios peruanos que habitan cerca de moniafias, como los de los 
pucrtos de Payta, Manta y Guayaquil, son compuestas de siete, nueve 6 
mas maderos de. palo de balsa, por este orden; que los atan 4 lo largo 
unos con otros con éeyvces 6 cuerdas sobre otros atravesados ; e¢] de enme- 
dio es por la proa mas largo que los otros; los cuales van siendo mas 
Cortes UNOS que Otros cuanto mis se apartan 4 los lados; de suerte que 
vienen 4 guedar en Ja proa con la figura y proporcién que guardan los 
dedos de la mano extendida, puesto que por la popa son iguales ; encima 
hacen tablados, para que no s¢ moje la gente y ropa que va en elias con 
el agua que les entra por las junturas de los lefios. Navegan por la mar 
4 vela y remo, y son algunas tan grandes, que caben holgadamente cin- 
cuenta hombres. "’ 

25. Aclacion general ile las poblactones espaRtoias del Pera (Rel. geo- 
graf. de fndias, 1, 13): ‘* Por este rio arriba hasta el Desembarcadero 
que hay diez y nueve leguas, se va en unas que Ilaman balsas; en lugar 
de barcos, y son como palos grandes atados uno con otro, ni mas ni 
ménos que la escalera de una carreta, digo como una carreta quitadas las 
tuedas, salvo qne van los palos juntos; el de en medio es mas largo y ¢s 
la proa de la balsa, en la cabeza del cual va siempre gobernando un indio, 
y 4 los lados yan cada tres, 6 cada dos 6 cada cinco indios, segun son las 
balsas y la carga que llevan ; porque algunos son de siete palos, y de aqui 
no suben: van Ilanas por el agua, que algunas veces las bafia el agua, y 
los regalados y gente de respeto hacen poner unas tablas sobre unos palos 
atravesailos, y alli van echados, (tras veces hacen poner A Jos lados 
unas estacas y atravesailos palos como las varas de carreta, por si llevan 
nifios no.caigan en el agua; y ansi subl yo con mi muger y hijos; y por 
el sol hacen um dejadillo de paja, de manera que cuando esta balsa va 
ansi, parece tma choza de pastores.'' ‘These rafts recall the *‘ callapas '"’ 
in use on the confluence of the Amazon in eastern Bolivia, which, how- 
ever, are usually two rafts attached at the sides and each with its 
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26, Jfistorta general y natural de Jndias (vol. tv, lib, XLvi, cap, xvn, 
p. 222): ‘Son hechas de unos palos gordos ¢ livianos tablados como vigas, 
: otros atravesados, en que van atados, é sus barbacoas enmedio, é sus 
velas latinas, é remeros por los lados con sus nahes."’ 

27. #fisferia natural y moral de fas Jndias (ed. of 1608, lib. 1, cap. 
19, p. 68): ‘* Tambien cuentan los Indios de Yea, y los de Arica, que solian 
antiguamente nauegar a vnas Islas al Poniente muy lexos, y la nauegacion 
€fa en vnos cuetos de lobo Marino hinchados. De manera que no faltan 
indicies, de que se aya navegado la mar del Sur, antes q" viniessen 
Espafioles por ella."' 

28. Jfist. del Nucve Mundo (Vv, 220): ‘ Hacenlas de dos cueros de 
Lobos Marinos Wenos de aire, los cuales atan uno con otro al modo de los 
dos haces de que se hacen las de Enea, En cada una va solo un indio, ¥ 
entran 4 pescar en la mar tanto trecho como en las otras. Mas porque 
estas balsas suelen aflojarse en el agua y descrecer, para que nose hundan, 
lleva cada indio un cafiuto, y enmedio de la mar se pone de cuando en 
cuando 4 desatarlas y rehenchirlas 4 soplos, como si fueran pelotas de 
viento. Son tan livianas y ligeras en el agua, como la materia de que 
son compuestas, que 3 aire; nunca se les pone velas, como ni a las de 
Enea, y sdélo se navega en ellas A remo, como en las primeras."' 

29. Agustin de Zarate, Mistoria dei Deseubrimienta y Conquista ae fa 
Provincia del Peri (In Vedia, vol. tt, cap. v, p. 464): “ ¥ con todo 
esto, nunca se did entero crédito 4 lo que los indios decian cerca de estos 
gigantes, hasta que siendo teniente de gobernador en ss ih 
el capitan Juan de Olmos, natural de Trujillo, en el afio de 543, y 
oyendo todas estas cosas, hizo cavar en aquel valle, donde hallaron tan 
grandes costillas y otros huesos, que si no parescieran jantas las cabezas, 
no era creible ser de personas humanas; y asi, hecha la averiguacion y 
vistas las seflales de los rayos en las pefias, se tuvo por cierto lo que los 
indios decian; y s¢ enviaron 4 diversas partes del Peri algunos dientes 
de los que alli se hallaron, que tenia cada uno tres dedos de ancho y 
cuatro de largo."" The fact that the lieutenant-governor caused éxcava- 
tions to be made leads to the inference that the Indians suggested to him 
that the remains of the “' giants'' were buried. In the Descripeton ide /a 
godernacion de Guayaguil (Dec. de fndias, 1X, 273) it is stated that the 
bones are specially found in the deposits of asphalt near Santa Elena, 
which are well known ; hence it is not impossible that the Indians may 
have seen one or more of the skulls on the surface. ‘That the remains 
are those of mastodons is made likely by the great resemblance that they 
bear to human crania of enormous size, as Prof. H. F. Osborne, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, has kindly shown to me. 

30. Historia general y natural (vol. iv, lib. xtvi, p. 257; also pp- 
146, 213, ¢tc.). Since he mentions (p. 21g) the = It deposits, he 
would have spoken of the * giants "* had he known of the tale. 

31. Primera parte dei Crénica del Ferd (Vedia, 1, cap. Ln, 

p- 405). ‘The translation is not as literal as might be desired, yet 
it conveys Cieza'’s meaning, I hope, with sufficient adherence to his 


style. 
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32. ffistoria del descuérimiento etc. (Vedia, i, cap. Vv, p. 465): 
‘No declaran de qué parte vinieron."" He further says: ‘ Vieron los 
oles en Puerto-Viejo dos figuras de bulto destos gigantes, una de 
hombre y otrade mujer."" It is in the vicinity of Santa Elena and Puerto 
Viejo that the carved stone seats have been found, > paaeat, human 
figures on all fours. Examples may be seen in several museums of this 
and other countries. The fact, mentioned by Zarate, that one of the 
carvings represented a woman, might militate against his assumption that 
it was intended to depict the mythica] giants, since the latter had no 
33- | would only mention Gregorio Garcia, Origen de fos Jnitios, 
1729 (lib, 1, cap. iv, p. 35): "' Dicen, que aquellos Gigantes vinieron 
por mar."' Oliva, Aisferia Wel Perv (p.25): ' Ay tradicion que estos 
gigantes Hegaron alli por mar en balsas."* 

Descripcion de fa gobernacion de Guayaguil (vol. 1, p. 275) : 
‘“Colonchillo esta poblado en el puerto de la punta de Santa Elena, 
veinte y cinco leguas de Guayaquil y siete de Colonche, que es de donde 
se proveen de las cosas que les faltan; la tierra es estéril y sin aguas: 
beben de pocos, especialmente de uno que llaman de los Gigantes, que 
segun relacion de los indios viejos, los hubo en aquella tierra, no nacidos 
en ella, sino venidos de otras partes,"’ 


A KEKCHI WILL. OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY '' 
Ry ROBERT BURKITT 


You said that you would like to see a copy, which I had, of an 
old Indian will. I have the pleasure of sending it. I am afraid 
you will find it rather'stupid, The will was brought to my notice 
four or five years ago, in Coban, by a German investigator— Mr 
Chas. Sapper, who wished me to see what I could make of it; there 
were difficulties, both of reading and of interpretation, The will 
had been found in Carcha, Mr Sapper said, and sent to the Berlin 
Museum; when, or by whom, 1 donot now remember. Of that 
orginal he had obtained a tracing, and the tracing was what I saw, 
I told him what little I could, at the time, and I took a copy. 

Qn looking over it to send to you last year, it was plain to me 
that the text would be of little or no use without something in the 
way of elucidation; and a number of words remained to be identi- 
fied. This delayed me. Sometimes it was a question of decipher- 
ing the writing ; sometimes the recovery of a word nearly out of 
use and unknown to most Indians ; sometimes immediate verifica- 
tion would have required a particular journey. I have not made 
out everything, as you will see, but I have done a good deal ; more, 
perhaps, than the thing deserves, 

The will is the will of a dying widow. What she bequeathes 
are articles of clothing, a grinding stone, a couple of mattocks, etc., 
some Indian corn, a held of peppers, and a garden. Part goes to 
the church, to pay for masses. The rest is divided between two 
Indians. The instrument is witnessed by town officers and others, 
and signed by the Spanish scribe in the presence of the testatrix 
and of at least one of the legatees. The place is not mentioned, 
but it was either Chamelco or Carcha. The date is the 3d of De- 
cember, 1583. 

‘This paper, originally a letter of Mr Borkitt's, is presented practically in the form 
in which it was received, — Latter. 

a7t 
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The handwriting is of the round order, small and crabbed, with 
frequent idiosyncrasies. For instance, the sequence ¢: is con- 
stantly so written as to look like a capital A. Vet the main is 
legible. Uncertain characters are few, and those few I have at- 
tempted to imitate in the copy. 

The disposition of the words, syllables, and letters is much as 
my copy represents. Words are misunited; and words are broken 
apart, often, apparently, at haphazard. The tale of syllables is 
usually complete, Much of the will, however, is in the style of 
notes jotted down from speech ; and not mere syllables, but words, 
and even phrases, are probably missing, 

The punctuation is rude, and sometimes obscure. Periods are 
separated by dashes, but not always. Little or no use is made of 
capital Ietlers, Only one or two periods begin with a capital, and 
a few of the proper names. 

There are uses in spelling to be noticed : 

(1) The letters 4 and v are used indifferently, not only for the 
sound of 4, as is‘still common in Spanish, but also for the sound of w 
or of gw. diguacil is spelled ‘alvacil’: the Indian gwan is both 
‘ban’ and ‘van"; é¢ and gw are alike spelled ‘vi': and so on. 

(2) The right sound of / is written 4; but sometimes the letter 
is silent, as in modern Spanish; and again it often stands for the 
guttural y. wedey, for instance, is written ‘ hauabch "; and jun is 
sometimes ‘hun.’ The Cajabén manuscript,' too, uses A for J} 
constantly, 

(3) There is no attempt, at this early date, to distinguish the 
sound of & from that other palatal which I write g ; they and their 
modifications, # and 9, are alike written ¢ (or gu, as Spanish ortho- 
graphy may require). So with ? and #; etc, In fact the only 
improvement on the alphabet of present-day Spanish is the Cata- 
lonian use of x for the consonant which in English we write sh, 

(4) When that consonant, however, is the possessive prefix, it 
is not written x, but ¥; a custom which may still be found in 
Cajabon. Thus, exié (three) the will spells correctly ; while zisag 
(fs price) is ‘y tzac,’ with y for +. 

‘The Cajabin manuscript referred to here and elsewhere in this article ia fn posses- 


sion of Charles P. Bowditch, Esq., of Boston, Mass. See Aaser. Anthropologist, 1902, 
rv, p. 456. 
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In other cases y is either for the vowel 4, as in Spanish, or for 
the Indian consonant y (English dy, nearly). 

(5) 2 has the sound of s; in these colonies z never has had any 
other sound. 

(6) Contractions are frequent, especially by omission of #, as 
the custom was. And contraction is usually indicated by a super- 
script vinculum or similar mark. 

Some other pecularities and aberrations of spelling will be seen 
in reading. 

In the following text of the will the large type represents the 
original. The interlinear is the same thing made plain ; that is, the 
Indian is deciphered in my phonetic alphabet, each word apart and 
without abbreviation. The Spanish words that occur are dis- 
tinguished in the interlinear by italics. I have supplied some marks 
of punctuation in the interlinear, but the language itself is in no 
way varied. Those parts of the text which I cannot make out with 
certainty are shown in the interlinear by dots. I shall speak of 
them in detail: and for the sake of reference 1 have numbered the 


lines. | 

¥. testamento rech M™ 
Jesfaments retz  AWarttalena 

2. nxq'l di hernitez camenac 


rixagil ... /fereenda = =kamenng, 
3. cey cabay Dios hauabeh Dios caholbeh Dios {pi sancto 
St shabdi icy awabej, Dios “eajotbej, Dice Espiritu santo 
4. tain tic quib viin testamento retal rahom in chol y chum in chol 
ta in «6tikib) 6bt in fefemente §=6oretal «6ormjom in trol, xtxum in txol, 
5. chirixc le vech chirixc chic vi in canabahem nac quin 
ti tizk le gwets, txi risk toile bl im kanabahem nag in 
6. chi camc = hun pot hi ca cab y milla chi uxc 
ti kamq. jun péot, jun ba, kaib of ower 3 otxi org 
7. chinbehen — hun uec hoob y tost6 on que oxib y 
tx" in behen, Jen .«ss doh i fatie o'n ke, onib i 
§. miffa chiuxc chinbehé chirixc ruquin ar chielc 
meg gtct triuzq)4=sttx’ in behen tai rixk; rakin +.  tabhelq 
9. ¥ cantela ru quineb p* hoob an chal y misfa nan tzama 
i wemmtaelr rukin = ¢b ~ ob antkal i omit ox'o tema. 
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10. —— ma xic an chal ce rochoch y Dios le hal rugqn 
_xik oantxal = 82s rotxote «= Doe les hal pukin 
11. hii weh eapupal hi hacha caib miffa mati uma 


jun jon aia ith mri 
12. elise: hii bech cha Pah.. Qi y bailom cha a ‘yah 
tztrizk jon gwetx tran ,., Juan 4 aon txan = ya). 


13. bawb{ hunyocote chich chi recha a luis Cal racah 
Gwan arwin jun yokoté Txiix xi. = retvan «ok Lady Ota, 
14, vacunac chicayah hunyocote chich chire cha 





‘ txank a yaj. Jun vokoté (ite bei retain 
1s. jo yat vi hovi y chac raby bahilom nac ocamc chiayah 
juen Vat bi, jigwl atxagrmb x eos tq] okamk, tan a yaj: 
16. hun acha ca pupul chi re cha luis Cal cha ayah 
Jan! wes iaie .. ‘ttl retean = Jivir OMal, tean a yal. 


I7. Balthafar Saw ill === ju chic cha € precarabi chac 


Balthasar ajaiie Jun txik = toonk ae erren. 
18, ayah Vemno —— juah quinam xiyab neb 
a ya). Jun oj kinam  xivab . .eb 
19. chi quehec ho ait ca pupul chi quehee rech cha ayah —— 
tei keheqg jon... OL, ti Eeheq retx, team a yaj, 


20. hunca xa chi re cha vi ju yat vany ge rosohil cha a yah —— 
Jon caja tei retenn bt Ann Vat, BWan xrrroje-il, toan o yaj. 

21. hi caxa mahi y ce roso hil chi re chaluis Cal cha ayah —— 
Jun caja, mojl serrroye-il, tei retaan Jed; Cmal, {xan @ YR}, 

22. huntepic chi ré chanluis cal cha ayah —— 


= Jun tep ik bxi retean, Sows Caial, tan a yal. 
23. aan in pot van chicaz ruqui ji ¥ [stiteued]z laheb y tomin 
Jon... in piot gwan txi kas rukin _fuan Yates, lnjeeb } tumin 


24. cibtasan bahxa tac cal rahlag’ y ee ixcabha =< ho 
trikakaw, gwaqxoq teq kal rajlunkil, ..  . wsnty 2 pu 


v[ERAsenjach 
gwalkatx 


25. © cacruq’n gafpar ti wuceal chin to hac vi chac execal chic 
o kamkrukin Gasper Ton, gwuy Kal tx! in toj Aq bi, tannk; ox Kal tik, 
26..y tzac tzi hotuc achal chi cacao —— ox petet chic in noc 
xisay fst; Otuk  antxal tei kakaw. Ox petet iik in noq, 
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27. vena quin y quirac chin ge mac cha ayah —— 
gwcy nayyin tei Kiraq tx’ in kem iq, tian a Fa. 
28. havt le in choch p* cheb echanc ruquin  anchal 
Aut le in taote pe tet eh  etxanq rules antxal 
29. vauib | carnicas | tul | o | pata, | turazno | coyou tem 
growin; growodiiar, tol, 0, pata, Jurca, korow, beni. 
30. Com vech chi ru ch y dios ruquin in bahilom camenac 
Kamk gwetx ti omtx i Dio, kim in 14. khamensqy, 
ar. cha ayah chi ruch eb mathalena chi ruch eb ah valebe 
txan. a yal [ADOVE STRUCK OUT) Wathairea; tsi rota. éb aj-gwalebj 
32. atts regitores y cana vinaql y atin ayah chiruch 
oe ay | Fetter, xkanagwinagil i ratin «=o aj, «= tm Tut 
33. luis Cal Cana vinac ex quin tziba y ratin ge martes 
intr Qtal Kanagwinag ex Win ‘sibs i vatin sé warter, 
chi ¢a oxib y y be y po te ciempre mil y qui ni entos y 
tsi i oni | oxhe «=f po) ddictembrr, mil y guemrentes I 


a ¢ 


. ochéta y tres anos 
ocleeia yp fees afles. 


of ) dé do mange. “i “yom 6 ragidor 


diel wai mayor 
at lorzce mayor 


famebes temo 
ah $xid 











Granzale ea J Ositb regidor. 
(Whee . a's ay Caiman oes Migwatcl! mayer, 
are Loreesa mayor. 
juan Mende, done. 
aj-taib, 


Lines t and 2, which I have placed as a heading, are scribbled 
on the back of the original. 

Testamento..., Ramenag, ‘Testament of Mathalena [Magda- 
lena], wife of Hernandez, deceased.’ 

di hernates. The first word must be short for something Span- 
ish, @ not being an Indian sound. In adopting Spanish words, 
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Indians turn @ into ¢; so the surname Hermandez is written with a 
{to imitate Indian pronunciation. 

3. Sé xéaba ... Santo, ‘In the name of God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost,’ 

cey cabay. In neither case does the final y» belong to the word 
to which it is joined ; the first represents the possessive prefix 2, to 
be joined to £aé@; the second is the proclitic £ See remarks (4) 
on the spelling. 

Dies. Indians say ‘ Jiex'; and it is commonly supposed that 
fiex is a corruption of Dies. This may be doubted, The same 
word sometimes means ‘pupil’ (of the eye), T1ox also appears in 
the vocable éanttex (* thanks"), and is the base of Gari (‘ be thankful 
for’), Ifthe Greeks had conquered Mexico, it is likely they would 
have supposed the Aztec Trcofl to be a corruption of Hedc. 

ff@ sancte, Where the original uses a long s, I copy it, The 
half-Latin spelling of these words, and, farther on, the constant 
spelling of ' miss’ for ntisa, might be taken to signify that the scribe 
had learned his letters among clerics. The Indian for ‘God the 
Spirit’ is Tior Musigbes (/musig, ‘breath of’ ). 

4,5, 6. tain thi... tei kamg, "1 begin, then, my ‘testa- 
ment, the record of my heart's wish, my heart's desire, respecting 
what is mine, respecting too what I have to leave when I die’ 

4. fain. Soalso in the Cajabén MS. Modern speech would 
elide the a, making fin. 

retal rajom in ixol, An Indian rendering of the previous 
Spanish word, a practice frequent in the old compositions called 
‘parlamentos." 

5) 6, it tei Aamg. This arrangement is now seldom heard, the 
#7 being fully assimilated to an index of tense, and put first: 4x’ in 
kang. 

In the spelling mae guin, of the original, the gu is merely a false 
repetition of the final palatal of mag. Cf. tic guih for fi#ib, line 4. 

6, 7. Jun poot,. . . tx’ in behen, “A shirt, and a grinding- 
stone [are to pay for] two masses to be performed on my behalf." 
Féet is the short, loose shirt, without sleeves, which is the upper 
garment of the women. It is of white cotton among these Indians, 
and fréquently embroidered with colors, 
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7, 8. Jum [wug?), deb 2... tat orixh «A (skirt ?| —five 
fostones 1 gave [for it] [is to pay for] three masses to be 
performed for me afterward.’ 

u¢e. Such appears to be the spelling, but no such word is 
known. It has been proposed to read ger (trousers): but I can- 
not think the last letter a miswritten +; besides the price, five 
fostones, would be too much. Tosten was the old half-dollar, J 
think the word must be uug, ‘skirt.’ Among these Indians the 
skirt is a dark blue. It may be very voluminous. A well-off 
woman wears as much as ten yards. 

8,9. rukin .. . candela. *Therewith candles are to go’: 
i. ¢., with the masses. This at least is one rendering, and perhaps 
the best. It supposes that the word which seems to be written ar 
is meant for the third personal pronoun an, enclitic to neEin, 

éantela for candela, See note on Aerndizs, line 2. An Indian 
word for candle is ##siv7, though not much used in that sense. 

9. rukin éb pi Gob. . .isama. ‘So, with them, I ask for five 
additional masses." That is, with the first two masses and the 
subsequent three she gets the total of five; ‘additional,’ ] suppose 
is meant, to the regular office of the dead. 

pé. This particle occurs again, on line 28; and both times it is 
so written as to look like an abbreviation, which it is not. T have 
rendered p¢ here by the introductory ‘so,’ Better, perhaps, would 
be our ‘you see’: * With them, you see, I ask for five,’ etc. These 
particles p# and 47 (especially pé) are out of place in a prepared 
statement or monologue; they belong to conversation. The use 
of them is evidence that the will was not a prepared statement, but 
pieced together on the spot with fragments of talk: and not very 
coherently pieced, either, as further reading shows. Throughout 
this paragraph (lines 7—9) the punctuation, and in some degree the 
sense, have been matter of dispute. I have given what seems to 
me the most natural. 

10, I, 12, These three lines present such a disposition of 
doubtful or unrecognizable words that hardly the drift of the mean- 
ing can be guessed. In the original, these lines are ina handwriting 
which is notably different from that of the rest, and some have sup- 
posed a different writer. 
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10, wa sik, There is a particle of negation, wa, but no such 
construction as waatt. The least unlikely guess I can offer is that 
ma should be read wa, the present-tense index, which makes things 
intelligible as far as Aa’; Na ait antral, .. if hal, ‘The corn also 
goes to the house of God’; i. ¢., to the church, doubtless to pay 
for the masses mentioned in the next line. The proceeding would 
be nothing unusual. 

ruga, short for writing mvgiin, as again on line 25, where the 
abbreviation mark js written. The context of rwfin is as doubtful 
as everything else here. I should incline to put a pause after Aa/, 
and perhaps translate ruin by ‘ therewith,’ referring to the corn as 
a means of payment This is one of the places where it is easy to 
suspect something missing, with the scribe's attention divided be- 
tween his ear and his pen. 

11. ack capupul. This mysterious phrase is the great erux 
of the will, It occurs again on line 16, and again on line 19; 
but with slight vanations: acia instead of ack, and ca separated 
from pupal. ca might be ga (our); but more likely is £4 (two). 
pupul has all the appearance of a noun formed on-a base pup, 
like /udéw/ from tun, évpul from Tur, ete.; but my inquiries and 
those of others have failed to elicit any pup or pupu! from the 
speech of the day, Possibly the word might be recovered from 
the Cajabon MS, One Indian thought the word should be fupwi, 
in the sense of ‘ piece,’ ‘portion ;* but the spelling is plainly pupui, 
thrice over. 

As for ack, or acha, to most readers it immediately suggests 
the Spanish Aacha. But if an ‘axe’ was meant, why say it in 
Spanish? Indians always use their own word, wa/, and so does 
everybody, talking Indian. Another suggestion is that the word is 
still the Spanish Aacia, but in the sense of ‘torch,’ or ‘great 
candle,’ used in church processions, etc,, and perhaps to be used in 
the 4414 musa, ‘two masses,’ which are now in question. But then 
this meaning is not suitable to the context in lines 16 and 19. The 
only thing in Indian, I know of, that ach could be, is the root ATx, 
found in afzaé, * slacken,’ ‘let go'; but there is no help in this, 

ha Aacha. Last letter probably a, though it looks more like # 
in the original. These words may be a repetition of the Awn ach, 
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or /win acha, already discussed. But the initial 4, of Aacha, may be 
for 7; and we might read yun jatx a &a1) suse, ‘a half of the two 
masses,’ j/atr, ‘fraction,’ especially ‘half’; a, the. This would 
suppest that elsewhere the word ac/ should be Aach, i.e., sate; and 
we should understand the meaning to be that the corn, above men- 
tioned, and the other articles farther on (lines 16, 19) are to be ap- 
portioned between the two benelicianes. 

matiuna. Such appear to be the letters. No meaning, The 
context seems to indicate a verb. We might therefore suppose ma 
to be wa, as inthe case of ma aif online 10. As for 4 wma, perhaps 
a final # is suppressed without mark, as happens elsewhere; we 
should then have the ending -max, of the gerundive ; and so finally 
evolve something like ma Awman, ‘it is to be eaten" (fw, ' bite,’ 
‘eat’), But the meaning ‘eat’ does not ft, unless it referred to the 
corn, and in that case the word would not be fw, but 2x. 

12, fer rirh jun gwety, ‘alter one forme’; meaning, apparently, 
‘afterone mass forme.’ But the translation might be varied, putting 
a pause after rex. 

cha yah. The first letter of the second word looks like an r with 
an accidental ‘tail’; or it may be a misshapen y. If », then the 
word is _yaj, ‘sick’; and we must assume the omission of the article 
‘a’ to complete the oft-recurring phrase fran a yay, ‘says the sick 
(one), meaning, of course, the testatrix. If this reading is accepted, 
then yay ends the sentence. The two dots which follow are evi- 
dently intentional, and may be meant to mark a period, though no 
other period is so marked. 

J a y dailom, The first letter cannot be a capital G, but isa 
capital I or J, begun witha flourish. Both /wen and yun are else- 
where contracted to ji. Here the word is doubtless jaan, the 
christian name of the person termed éaz/om, 

The latter word, with the spelling daii/om, occurs three times 
again. From line 15 it is seen that da//em denoted a person, de- 
ceased, whose directions about some property are confirmed by the 
testatrix. And from line 30 it is plain that her da/u/om was one 
whose memory she cherished. We know from the outset that she 
is the relict of one Hernandez. The conclusion is natural that 
4a(h)\ilom somehow represents the word ée/em, * husband.’ I can- 
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not believe that dati/om has been transmuted into de/om since the 
time of the will. The change would be too great, and without a 
known parallel, All I can suggest is that dahi/om may have been 
a collateral vaniant of the word, but confined to local use and now 
obsolete. 

fran a yas, ‘says the sick (woman)," Here the strange hand- 
writing ceases, and I put a period. On the whole, the thing 
seems to mean that two more masses are to be said, for the woman, 
perhaps, or for her late husband John (Hernandez); and paid for 
In COM, 

13. Jwan arwn . .. a Luis Qaal, ‘There is here an iron 
mattock, to be owned by Lewis Caal." 

btm &, Here da = ban = gwan. See remarks (1 and 6) on 
the spelling, The will writes no accents, and the mark which looks 
like one is an abbreviation-mark tilted up; hence 4j = din; but no 
Indian word at all suitable ends in-dy. The é must then be read 
w, or gw, the hieroglyphic which looks like the Greek omega must 
somehow represent the letters ar; hence, finally, arin or af ewin, 
an obsolescent variant of ar fn. 

refxran, The usual form now would be retra. 

a Luis Gaal. The use of the semi-demonstrative 2 shows that 
Lewis Caal was actually present; as in fact is stated further on 
(line 33). 

13, 14. racak vacunac, ‘son of my eldest son." At least, this 
is the best interpretation offered. It supposes that raca/ is meant 
for regay, ‘ substitute of,’ frequently used in the sense of ‘son of.’ 
indicating in all likelihood that the fatheris dead. As for vacunac, 
it appears that in Pokomchi there is a word gwacnmac, meaning 
‘my-eldest-son'; and the word was perhaps current at the time, 
in whatever part of the Kekchi country the will was written, There 
is no such word now in Kekchi. 

The use of certain forms (s2 for sa, /w%ixn for [tkin, [etx for [e) 
indicate that the will was written either in Carcha or in the neigh- 
boring village of Chameleo; more likely the latter. The Chameleo 
district, which is not large, lies between Carcha and the Xukaneb 
mountains, next to the Pokom country. The church is the oldest 
in these parts, and has a chime of bells said to be the gilt of no less 
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a person than the emperor Charles V. A fantastic effigy of the 
Austnan eagles is still apparent on the wall. As the emperor 
abdicated in 1556, the church would have been built at least 27 
years before the writing of the will. There is therefore nothing 
wonderful in finding an old Indian woman the “widow ” of a Span- 
ish colonist, and the Indians already baptized with christian names, 

14, 15. jun yokoté,. . txanayay. ‘One iron mattock John Yat 
is to own, as was the command of her [husband?] when he died, 
quoth the sick (woman)." The Indian fran, like the English 
‘quoth,' is supposed to report a speaker's own terms. Hence, if 
bahtiom means ‘ husband," we should expect ‘in éa/r/om,' ‘my hus- 
band,’ as we do find in line 30. But both here and on lines 12 and 
24 we find » da(é)lom, ‘her husband’ (the y being for the possessive 
prefix 2, of the 3rd person), This confusion of ‘her’ and ‘my’ 
may be an oversight on the part of the scribe; yet it is an over- 
sight which could not occur in speech, and the scribe makes the 
blunder, it seems, only in connection with da/s/omr, 

16. tri retran.. . a yay,‘ let Lewis Caal have it, says the sick ;' 
‘it’ being whatever is meant by /iwe# acia ca pupal (see note on line 
it). 

17. Here follows the signature of one Balthasar, whose sur- 
name appears as Yan I, ending with what seems to bea y 
scratched out, and ¢s written above it. The initial letter is like a 
ad, Greek fashion. There is no such surname in Indian; nor in 
Castilian etther, that I know of. It has a Valentian or Catalonian 
look. 

Below this name are the letters ¢nrwo, preceded by what looks 
like the arithmetical sign of square root, This hieroglyphic I take 
to be a capital 7, and the whole an abbreviation of 7¢stimento, which 
in old Spanish was sometimes used to mean /fesfige (‘ witness '). 
A line is drawn about signature and all. It is evident from the 
space occupied that the thing was not squeezed in afterward, but 
written then and there, before the document went further. The 
witness perhaps could not wait, and signed his mame at the stage 
then reached; an irregularity quite in keeping with the style of the 
instrument. 
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Jun teh, txank, * Another, says (she’,’ 

precarali, Mere gibberish; yet the spelling seems clear. Pr 
is not an Indian sequence of consonants) There must be some- 
thing wrong, or something missing. The sentence ends at once, 
with the repetition of trax a pay, ‘says the sick.’ 

18. Jun aj kinam xiyab, ‘a single Aimam (-wood) comb," This 
does not fit the following plural, ed: 4 to¥ AeAcg, ‘let them be 
given.’ 
web, read e6. I cannot understand the initial ~, unless it be a 
miswritten #, silent. «f tré kebeg, modem style tr’ ef Beheg: cf. in 
txt amg, line §. 

19. Af acha ca pupul. See notes on lines 11 and 16. 

fei Reheg retx, (ean a yay, ‘be it given to him, says the sick.’ 
To whom? Again the legatee's name is omitted. Both on this 
line and the preceding it is evident the sentences are mangled. 

20. /wn caja... yay,'One box let John Yat possess, that has 
a lock, says the sick (woman),’ 

caxa = caja, © andj were used alike in Castilian, The mod- 
em guttural y was hardly known in Castile before the end of the 
XVIth century, and was not general in the colonies till the end of 
the AVIIth. ‘To the Indians a box was evidently a foreign contri- 
vance. To this day the word they use is a corruption of caja or of 
cajon. 

ge rosehei, A corruption of the Span. cerreje, with the addition 
of the Indian “ appropriating" termination, -7/, As an index to the 
scribe's proficiency, note that the ¢ has a needless eedilla; as again 
on line 33. 

21. jun caja, maji, .. yar ‘One box, no lock to it, let Luis 
Caal possess, says the sick.’ 

maji, Modern style would say maka. Maji, nowadays, means 
‘not yet,’ excepting in one or two expressions, like Txan nag majyt ? 
‘Why not’? The Cajabon manuscript also uses wajt ata simple 
negative, without connotation of time. 

22. jun fep... yay. ‘A chile field, let Lewis Caal have it, 
Says the sick (one).’ 

Lines 23-27 are parenthetical ; they enumerate certain assets, 
but make no bequests, It will be seen that these lines are sepa- 
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rated from the rest by a couple of scratches, or dashes, reaching 
into the margin. 

23. jun patin poot... yvals. ‘One pat of shirting of mine 
is on debt with John Yats,’ as we should say, ‘on credit'; he owes 
her for the stuff’ The woman, as we see further on, was a weaver. 
With the Indians, weaving is a business of women ; sewing and tail- 
onng a business of men, even to the embroidering of womens’ shirts 
(fdot). John Yats may have been the tailor. 

fat, All that is clear is that this was some unit, in speaking of 
shirt-cloth. Some have wished to read pac, and render ‘a cut of 
shirting,’ etc. Butthe spelling fatis plain, There is a fossil word 
pat, whose proper meaning is uncertain, the word occurring only in 
the vocable jwnpat, or yumpat, ‘a moment,' ' quickly,' ete, 

Yats. In the original, the surname begins with V and ends with 
with s, the middle of the word being obliterated. There would be 
room for about two letters; and Vafs (or, as the scribe would spell 
it, Fats) is the only surname that fits. 

23, 24. dayerd . . . rajlan&il; [worth] ‘ten silver (pieces) in 
cacao, reckoning them eight score each,” The shirt-cloth, in other 
words, is valued at ten pieces-of-eight ; the piece-of-eight, or silver 
dollar, being reckoned, in cacao, as equal to eight score seeds. 
The rea’ was therefore worth a score. Cacao must have been 
scarce or silver plenty. A few years ago, before silver money dis- 
appeared, the rate was two score for a rra/, and old men tell of its 
being even four score. 

gwagrxag. In the original, written daira; 6 = gw; the # is 
due to mistaking ¢ for, and the final palatal is missing — slurred 
over by efiect of the following s, of fag. 

rajiankti,; written rafhldg',; the second contraction-mark tilted 
up, as on lines 13 and 25. 

» bails, i. ¢., chafifont (see remarks on dadztfone, lines 12 and 
15). No connection is traceable between this and what goes 
before, As for the following ércadfa, all I can say is that it does 
not contain 2faéa (his, her, its, name), nor «éaé (‘ secondly '), nor 
anything else that might be fancied beginning with the possessive 
prehx +, as the scribe invariably writes y for that x. 

The next thing on this line (24) is an unintelligible sign which 
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has some likeness to capital upsilon, standing on what is perhaps 
one of the usual dashes marking a period, 

24, 25. jun gwakatr .. . trank, ‘A turkey of mine which 
died at Gaspar Tun’s, seven score I'll pay [for it], said he* — 
meaning seven score of cacao. It is common to lend birds for 
breeding. 

gwakatr. In the original, begins with 7 (= gic) and ends with 
ach, the intervening letters being obliterated; there would be room 
for two. 

gwug Fal. The original writes weea/, which most readers took 
for x¥af (‘earthen pot’), but an earthen pot would be no adequate 
payment for a turkey; besides there is no determining word, such 
as sun (a, one), before ueca/, Others have read @ al (five score), 
turning the winto.e, There can be no doubt about the truth of my 
reading ; the w means gww -—y, as usual, is not recognized before 
the sound of w. The sequence wu is not Spanish, and a Spamard 
is very apt to reduce it, in writing, to a mere uv. gwug Aa/ also 
accounts for the cc of weeal, And last, but not least, the meaning 
‘seven score’ makes sense of the remainder. 

25, 26. ox Fal... kahaw. ‘Three score more, price of dog — 
200 additional of cacao.' The Gaspar Tun debt, of 7 score and 3 
score, makes 200 of cacao, additional to that owed by John Yats. 

ox Ral. In the original, the initial hieroglyphic, which is said to 
resemble the algebraic sign of variation, must be a sort of mono- 
gram of ox. 

tisag 2st. Dogs and puppies, even the most wretched curs, 
have a price, and are not given away by Indians, but sold. 

26, 27. Ox petet...a@ yaj. ‘Three spindles (-full) more of 
cotton T have, (which) in case that T get well I mean to weave, says 
the sick (one),'— The ruling passion strong in death. 

gwey, represented in the original by vv. 

naq, like the English ‘that,’ is here superfluous, 

in txt Mifag. Modern style, te in Kirag. Cf in tt Rama 
(lines 5, 6), and ¢6 tai Eeheg (line 19). There can be little doubt 
that the y of the original represents faz in the present instance. 
There was frequent confusion of the letters », ¢ and ur. 

28, 29. A wt... tem. ‘And as for my land, why, let them 
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possess [it?], together also with my plantation; granadil/as, plan- 
tains, alligator-pears, guavas, peaches, deyows, tems.’ 

‘fein, modern /' ra, eliding the vowel of the article. 

pé, ‘why’ or ‘well,’ etc, See note on fe, line 9. 

etrang. If there is nothing wrong with this word, it would be 
proper to supply refx, answering here to the English ‘it.’ Here 
again, as in line 19, the instrument omits to name the benehcianes ; 
doubtless John Yat and Lewis Caal. 

gwawin, Written venit, Final 6 and »: are easily confounded. 

carnicas. Corruption of granaaiilas, a fruit I know only under 
its Spanish name,—furazno, t for d.—soyow, tem; 1 have no Euro- 
pean names for them. — The names, except the last two, are sep- 
arated in the original by vertical scratches, meant as commas. 

30-33. Aamé gwetr... Luis Qaal, ‘1am about to die before 
God, with my dead [husband ?], says the sick (one) Magdalen; in 
presence of their worships [attesting ?], regideres, witnesses to the 
words of the sick, in presence of Luis Caal.' 

Kamé, written Com, Final £ not distinguished from the follow- 
ing 2; © a miswritten 4. 

éafadom, See under lines 12 and 15. 

31. cht ruck ed is scratched out, the first time, to put in the 
woman's name, —a/i valele; the finale should be 7, Fora contrary 
mistake see line 24. 

32. atts. A person acquainted with law papers of the period 
might know what this meant. I suppose it is an abbreviation for 
afestados, or something similar. Cf affe and aff, after two of the 
signatures below. 

regifores: ffor d. But the imitation of Indian goes only part 
way ; the plural ending should be struck off, as it is in ‘o2id regi- 
dor farther on. Aegiaer means a sort of town officer, like inspector 
of roads, or of police, of public works, etc. 

xkanagwinagd, See kanagwinag, next line, For the scribe's 
abbreviation of the last syllable, cf. rzvagi/, line 2, and raylanéi, 
line 24, 

tet rutx Luis Oaal, 1 connect this with what goes before it, and 
so end the sentence. This punctuation makes as good sense as 
any, and seems to be authorized by the capital C of the next word. 
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As the other legatee, John Yat, is not mentioned here, it is probable 
he was not present. 

33, 35. Aanagwinag ér... afios, ‘Ye are witnesses, I have 
written her words on Tuesday, upon the third of the month Decem- 
ber, a thousand and five hundred and eighty three years.’ 

Aanagwinag, The original, Cana vinac, was long a puzzle. 
Some Indians proposed éanayenag (‘remaming'); others Jayenag 
(‘departed’); and what not. I discovered the word, under the 
form ¢anaguenac, in reading an old composition which also gave 
the translation ‘festigo.' The wordisnearly obsolete. It was only 
lately that I found an Indian who knew it—a man from Cajabén, 
There is a similar word for ‘ witness’ in the Kiche-chi. 

sé martes, I have not examined whether the day of the week 
agrees or not with the rest of the date, 

tei sa, After fri, the s@ must be accented : and the fact of its 
being written with @ shows that it was accented. Otherwise the 
word becomes sé, in the style of the will; and also in the style of 
Carcha and Chamelco to the present day. 

tate i po, Modern style would reduce this to either i de ¢ po 
(in Cajabon), or ave ff po (Coban); literally, “the moon's course,’ 

dictembre, written ‘te ciempre.' These Indians had a native 
almanac, with twenty months in the year; and the names of them 
are still to be found in medicine-talk. 

mil y guimtentes, etc. All this might‘as well have been Indian. 

The signature which comes first is Gensals Merez. The next I 
guess to be /nés de Guzman. In the original, the part snes is 
underlined ; as for tecuzma I suppose the ¢ and the cto be meant 
as Indian imitations of @ and g, respectively, as happens elsewhere ; 
and final » 1s often dropped; so I arrive at ‘de Guzman,’ The 
part ‘do.dom" T cannot make out, though it looks as if it might 
somehow involve ' Joefia.' 

As for atte and att, see note on atts, line 32. 

The third group contains one Indian word, ox) (three). The 
di before alguastl, is likely the same as the ai before Hernandez, in 
line 2, q. ¥. ‘éertce' must be read Serenso ; the c should have a 
cedilla; cf. the Portuguese spelling Lowrenco. This Lorenzo 
(‘majordome * of the caée/do, most likely) seems to have signed for 
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the three regidores and for the algvaci mayor, All the signatures, 
of course, are adorned with those flourishes, however clumsy, 
which these people consider to be as essential as the name. 

Last of all, at the bottom, is the name /uan Af¢nad'ez, so I read 
it: ay-istd, ‘ scribe," 


[ have supposed throughout that the reader is not new to the 
language. Be that as it may, there will be interest, and perhaps 
help for him, in the following short glossary, It embraces all the 
Indian of the will that has been read with confidence—the Indian 
of the interlinear. Meanings are given with the least amount of 
grammar; and no secondary meanings of a word are mentioned 
unless they conduce to the text. 

It is well to say, that many words as they occur in speech, or in 
the will, begin with gw, with r, or with +; and yet will not be found 
here under those headings. When that happens, those sounds are 
merely inflexional prefixes ; and removing them, let the reader look 
for what remains, Thus, not finding preawim, or refxety, or afsag, 
let him look for awim, ofretx, sag. See gi/, r/, and x/, which I 
have entered, for explanation’s sake, as if they were separable words, 
like the prefix fn. 

No regular derivatives will be entered independently ; they will 
be noticed each under the entry of its principal part; although the 
latter may not be used in the will. So /ajlensz/! will be found 
under aj/a, Bajolbex under /Rajel, oxié under ox. 

Various. forms, as /ajlandu, /Fapol, (Rada, jixagil, will be found 
with a line drawn before them; which signifies, that owing to the 
nature of their meaning, they can be used, in general, only with a 
possessive prefix, I sometimes speak of them as ‘ appropriating ' 
forms, — Certain English words may be followed by (v.); which 
means that they are to be taken as tvrés, not as nouns. 

Accent will not be written, unless in a few cases; to distinguish, 
for instance, the tonic sa, belly, etc., from the proclitic sa, in. By 
accent I mean capacity for stress. The Indian syllable of accent is 
always the last—often, of course, the only syllable. For effects 
of accent, an emefite word is the last syllable to its principal; a 
procliftc, a first syllable, 
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4, prochitic; one of the two defi- 
nite articles (the other being H or 
le), the, this, that, unemphatic ; Fr. 
c¢. See note on line 13. 

a, prepositive; particle of intro- 
duction; may sometimes be ren- 
dered by Aus, as for, line 28. 

aj-, prefix of correlative person, 
frequently agent. aj-tsib, he of 
writings; see tsib. 

aj, particle postpositive to nu- 
meral expressions, in the sense of 
eniy, Just, etc.: Jun aj, just one 

» a single. ..., line 18, 

aj, ajok, ete., wrsh, desire (v.). 
/ajom,appropriating subve., ( one's) 
wish, wish (of): rajom in txol, my 
Aeari’s teish, line 4. 

ajgwalebj, person of worship or 
authority, Aeadman, etc. 

ajla, ajlank, etc., cownl, reckon, 
fajlankil, appropriating instruamen- 
tal, count (ef), reckoning (of), 
line 24. 

akatr, farkey. 

antzal, postpositive, a/ro, wrtha/, 
besides, tn addition, etc. 

aq, enclitic ; energizing or dram- 
atizing particle, without English 
equivalent. Attached to verbs, as in 
lines 25 (tojaq) and 27 (kem dq), 
its effect is to put the action, as it 
were, in sight, 

arwin, or argwin, obsolescent, 
the usual word now being ecither 
arin (in Cobin), or ahi, Aere. 

atin, werd, speech. 

/awa, or /Agwa, father (of), but 
only in figurative senses. [Not con- 
nected, apparently, with the ordj- 
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nary gwa, father.] sawabej, or ag- 
wabej, ditto, undetermined, father, 
ruler, governor of a country, etc. 

awim firregular, of root aw, 
sow; cf. ajom and aj), flat ir sown 
or Alanfed, craps, plantation, Span, 
stembras. 

be, path, road, course. 

/behen (in Coban /been or /bén), 
fof (of). Chiefly in prepositional 
phrases, following sa or tel: tx 
/behen, ‘en op of,’ in more or less 
figurative senses; over, abore,; on 
bchaif of; cf. éxéo with gen. tx’ in 
behen, over me, on my dehal/, line 7. 

bi, postpositive particle of re- 
sponse, real or constructive, indi- 
cating assent or corroboration, 
May sometimes be rendered by 
‘rivty yes,’ “tobe sure," then," etc., 
or oftener perhaps by the Span. 
‘fues.” tain tikib bI. ., 7 degin 
"then". 2 2, line 4. Attempts at 
direct translation, however, are apt 
to be clumsy or trivial. See pf. 

eb, proclitic and enclitic; pro- 
noun indicative of the 3d pers. pl.-: 
they, then; but often to be ren- 
dered by merely pluralizing some 
word in the translation, 

el, elk, elg, etc, go oul, come 
out, Sp, salir. 

€tal, sign, token, record. 

(€tz (in Cobin /e), primitively, 
mouth af; (2) that is of, for, or 
fo; (one's) *have'; the translation 
is usually effected by a possessive 
pronoun; or by a preposition, wf, 
fer, te, followed by a noun or pro- 
HOUn: FWetk, mine, of me, fo mie, 
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for me; Teta Ary (Aers, tts, theirs); 
for him, for ..., etc. 

etxa [erx + formative vowel a], 
etxank, etxanq, ctc., ewe, possess: 
taxi retxa, /ef Aim possess (tf); 10 
the will, txi retxan, with n-aug- 
ment. See note, line 13. 

ex, proclitic and enclitic ; indic- 
ative pronoun, 2nd pers. pl., ye. 

gw /, possessive prefix, rst person 
sing., to names beginning with a 
vowel ; my, ctc.; sce in. gwawim, 
my plantation, see awim. gwetx, 
my ‘have,’ mine, see jetx. jun 
gwakatx, ‘one my turkey,’ i. €., 2 
farkey of mine. 

gwan, predicate of passive being, 
as yO is of active being; exfsfing, tn 
being, present, situated somewhere 
or somehow. Translation usually 
involves some part of the verb Ae - 
gwan arwin jun yokot#, (here) (s 
Aere a matiock, line 13. But gwan 
often disappears in translation; €. g. 
when followed by a-noun with a pos- 
sessive prefix: gwan x-cerrojo-il, 
having a dock, with a flock, line 20 ; 
more literally, ‘(#here) ey its fock.' 

This predicate gwan is not to be 
confused, grammatically, with the 
verb gwanl, gwank, gwand, accom- 
panied by indices of tense. 

gwaqraq, eight. 

gwey, if, nm case. 

Ewud, seven: 

hal, /ndian corm in the ear. 

1, proclitic; an early ‘ construc- 
tive" demonstrative, similar to the 
definite article, but now disused, 
excepting in the Cajabdn style or in 
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certain traditional phrases. Where 
it occurs in the will, modern style 
would either drop it altogether as 
superfiuous, or replace it by a more 
specialized form — li, #Ae; or txi, 
q. ¥. :iDios =—li Dios ; ixbei po=— 
misa (fo ‘of’ masses). 

ik, chile (peppers). 

in, proclitic ; denoting possession 
by the gst pers. sing.; my, of mune : 
in txol, wy Aear?, line 3. When 
attached to a verb, however, the 
possessive prefix is no longer trans- 
lated explicitly, but by means of the 
tespective English pronoun: ta 
in tikib, / sha// degin (i¢) + more 
literally, (#0) seid! de ‘my begin,’ 
line 4. Before names which be- 
gin with a vowel, im is replaced by 
the prefix gw/, q. ¥.; see also ‘n. 

In (identical in form, though not 
in meaning, with the preceding 
word; cf, the Sp, ev, which means 
both my and mz), proclitic and 
enclitic pronoun, 1st pers. sing., /, 
me: in txi kamgq, line 5; in txi 
kiraq, line 27. 

fixaqil [irregular appropriating 
ofixg, woman], wife (of ). 

jixk (more commonly /ix), shin 
(of), exterior (of); ti /ixk, 
‘af shin of," hence onfnide, dchind, 
adout, respecting, etc.: txi rixk 
le gwetx, respecting what / have, 
line 5. 

jogwi, Akewise > as alse > as. 

un, eae; @, an. 

k’, for the aorist index, ki, before 
any proclitic beginning with a vowel. 
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ka, grinding-sfone (for grinding 
corm). 

ki, kaib, Ave. 

jkaba, name (of ); sake (of). 

|Kajol, offspring (of), son (of). 
kajolbej, ditto undetermined, son, 
offspring. Cf. fawa and awabe}. 

kakaw, cacae, 

kal, score; ox kal, fires score. 

kam, kamk, kamg, ctc., wie: 
kamk gwetx (‘wring is mine’), J 
am déont fo dic, lime 30; kame- 
Dag, draw. 

Kanab, kanabank, etc., fave 
(v.); middle irreg., kana, etc. 
kanabahem (or kanabaem), ir- 
reg. appropriating of kanab, fas 
owe Aas fe leave, . 2., to one's heirs, 

kanagwinag, (ia? assures, wr?- 
west; Kanagwinagil, ditto, appro- 
priating, wifmess (fo). See note, 
line 33. 

kas, ideiv. 

ke, keok, etc, gree; pus; pas 
sive, Ket, etc., with q-augment 
kreeq. Keheg for keeq, with in- 
trusive h, style of Carcha. 

kem, kemok, etc., weave. 

ki, proclitic, index of aorist tense. 
See k’. Occasionally Indian ses 
the aorist where English prefers the 
perfect, a5 in line 33. 

Kinam, 4 certain tree, and its 
wood, of which combs are made. 

kira, Kirak, kitaq (independent 
neuter, though formed like.an irreg. 
middle of the reduplicating conjuga- 
ton, cf. Kana), gef weil, convalesce. 

koyow, a fruit-tree, much like the 
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laje, lajeeb, ¢rn. 

le, proclitic, sAe. This variant of 
li is now confined, so far as | know, 
to Cajabén style. The Indian def. 
art, may of course disappearin Eng- 
lish: le gwetx, wal ry mine, 
Span. /o mo, line 5; lein txotx, 
my dane, "the land J have," Ital. 
if sate ferreno, line 28. 

maji, nol yer; ner. 
liné 21. 

"no, in Carcha style, for the pos- 
sessive in, by elision of its vowel 
after the tense indices na and 0. 


See note, 


This ta ‘n=na in; o'’1—o 
in. 

fa, proclitic, index of present 
tense. 


nag, proclitic; when (the con- 
junctive adverb), staf (conjunc- 
tion, not the relative or demonstra- 
tive pronoun), af; naq in txi 
kamg, when J aie, as J die, line §, 

noq, cotton. 

0, (style of Carcha or Chamelco, 
and somewhat old-fashioned for x) 
proclitic, index of perfect tense. 
Indian, like French, uses the per- 
fect incessantly, where English 
would usually have the aorist; mag 
o kamk, Fr. fortgu'st/ est mort, ut 
English, wher Ae died, line 15. 

0, a/iigator-pear, Span. agwacale. 

6, Gob, fre. 

othk, Ave Aundrea. [The word 
isa compound of 0 and tik, as is 
proved by interposition of taq: i 
tag-tuk, 200 rach, The dis prob- 
ably Jive; but of the part tile there 
is no certain explanation ; it has no 
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meaning alone, and occurs only as 
above. ] 

otxotx, dwelling house, lodge. 

ox, oxib, free > ox kal, 3 score; 
oxib i misa, 7 masses, line 7; 0X 
petet, 7 upradiefu’s (of cotton), 
line 26, not oxib petet, because 
here petet is taken asa mere unit of 
reckoning, like Kal, the real object 
in mind being the cotton. In 
other words, the use of ox, and 
not oxib, implies the translation of 
petet by ‘ sérmdlefui,’ not spindle. 
Similar remarks would apply to 6 
and Gob, ka and kaib, laje and la- 
jeeb, q. v. 

pe, particle (either postpositive 
or prepositive) indicating surprise ; 
which, however, may be purely con- 
structive. It may sometimes be 
rendered by such expressions as 
“Dear me!" "Butt" "Sees" 
«There mow!" ' Way /* * So," ete. 
But these are clumsy and vague. 
pé, like bi, is best rendered by suit- 
able inflexion of the voice; or by 
a corresponding gesture; with bi, 
a confirmatory nod or toss of the 
head ; with pé, perhaps, raising the 
eyebrows. See bi, and note to line 


: petet, spindle ; spindleful. 

po, moon; iunar month, loosely, 
month, 

poot, Indian woman's ‘shirt’ ; 
cotton ‘skirting’ for making it. 
See note on péot, linc 6, 

Gaal, an Indian surname, one of 
the commonest. 
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r/, possessive prefix, of the 3rd 
person; Span. su(s); Eng. Az, 
Aer, its, thetr, as the case may be. 
rixaqil, Ars teife (see /ixagil), 
ratin, Aer words (see Gtin). 

The possessor's name follows, if 
mentioned: tixagil li gwing, si 
man's wife; Tatin a yal, werds of 
fhe sick one, the sick one s words, 
line 32; and direct translation of 
the prefix hasto be abandoned. So 
in many other cases ; txi keheq retx 
(de sf given, * Ais have,” i.e.), bt if 
green fo frm, lime rg. See jet, 
jixk, /ukin. 

When the prefix is attached to 
the stem-form of a verb, the In- 
dian ‘ possessor’ turns up in trans- 
lation 2s the ‘subject’ of the 
verb: txi retxa(n) a Luis Qaal, 
fet Lewis Caal possess if (Indian 
idea: be tf Lewes Caal's* possess"). 
Cf under in. 

Before a consonant, T is trans- 
muted into x,q.¥. The change is 
merely cuphonic. 

/ea, éefly (of); hence, feside 
(of); txisd (for tel xs4), on (s#r) 
insite, tathin (if); upon (a certain 
day, line 34). In modern style the 
full phrase, tal si, is used only 
when emphatic, or final (¢f. the Fr, 
@edans); when the name of the 
thing follows, tri sa, is cut down to 
sf alone (Fr. dans); thus the noun 
ef becomes a preposition; and it 
can bear no emphasis: For this 
unaccented sa the style of Carcha, 
and of the will, employs the variant 
se, q. V- 
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sé (in Cobdn, s&) proclitic (cf. 
Gr. &), in; af, on, etc. If the 
meaning of the preposition is 
to be emphasized, tai sd must be 

ta, proclitic, index of future 
tense. The Indian *‘ future,' how- 
ever, has a variety of uses out of 
keeping with the English tense of 
that name; online 4, ‘ ta in tikib' 
is better rendered by an Eng. * pres- 
ent’: J degin, J am beginning. 

tag, atonic interpositive particle, 
signifying that the numeral with 
which it is combined is to be taken 
in a distributive sense. The trans- 
lation, usually, involves such words 
as‘ aprece’, ‘each’, “every': ewag- 
zaq taq kal, efgis score éach, line 
24. 

tem, 4 certain tree, planted in 
gardens for shade. 

tép, ey, fof (of anything); 
precinct, field, 

tikib, tikibank, etc., deer. 
Middle, tikla, etc. 

taj, tojok, etc., pay (v.). 

tsima, tsimank, etc., beg, ask 
for. 

tsaq, price, worth. 

tsi, log. 

tsib, ‘ scraphure' — writing or 
drawing. 8)-teib, writer, draughis- 
man; seride, especially serivener, 
See aj-. 

tsiba, teIbank, etc., write> neu- 
ter, telbak, etc. 

tul, Alantain. 

tumin, wiver ; slverpiece ; money, 

Tun, an Indian simame. 
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tx", for tri, before any proclitic 
beginning with a vowel. 

txan, or with k-augment, teank, 
answers the purpose of our ‘ says", 
‘said", ‘guofh*; and like them, it 
immediately follows the language it 
reports. — Notwithstanding this ap- 
parent congruence of tran and 
‘says", yet tran is not a verb, and 
does not of itself mean say. Its 
initial meaning, as examples in 
another syntax would show, is wu 
like ; Aetr ; OF ws. 

teagqrab, commandment, orders. 

txi, proclitic, af, fa; em; etc, 
Txi /behen, txi /ixk, txi /sa, txi 
/utx; see /behen, ctc. The closest 
parallel to these expressions, and 
often a convenient translation of 
them, is found in those words of ours 
which are formed with the prefixes 
be-, d-, OT with-; as dehina, before ; 
within, withoul ; ahead, astern ; etc. 
These prefixes are the just counter- 
part of txi ; not merely in situation, 
and in want of accent (for they 
cannot be emphasized); but also in 
meaning, being a mixture of af and 
ic, 

tri answers to, or af, in expres- 
sions like Gtuk ... txi kakaw, 
200 tn cacaa, line 26, 

The uses of tad are multifarious ; 
ina way which might be explained 
as elliptical, tai has come to be con- 
strued like an index of tense, taking 
the same verbal forms with it as the 
future index ta. The effect of this 
txi may often be rendered by the 
Span. * present subjunctive’, or by 
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some sort of ‘imperative,’ or other 
future expression of purpose or ex- 
pectation, fe which, as it were, the 
mind is stretched: tai uxq, (Sp.) 
gue se Aegan, line 6; txi Keheq, de 
Wf groen, fel it de given, it i to be 
given, ete., line tp; . . . Tog 

; tx'inkem, + COMMON... 
ifr me fo weare, Or which J mean 
fo weare, line 27; nag in txi 
kamg (= naq tx’in kamq), a / 
(fook fo) diz, line 6. This txi 
may be termed the index of ‘eth- 
ical" future, or ‘future of in- 
terest.’ The difference between 
this tel and ta may sometimes be 
ignored, 

trik, postpositive, wiere, e/re, 
other, destdes, foo, etc. : jun trik, 
another, line 17. 

txitx mefa/, especially son. 

/txOl Acart ; figuratively, Acar?, 
recast > mein. 

txotx, earth, Jand. 

/txum (obsolescent), 
fancy, whim (of). 

/ukin (in Coban /ikin), with; 
af (s0 and 50 's), Fr, chez; fogefher 
with; ete. : rukin, with (Aim, it, 
etc.), #erewth; tukin Gaspar 
Tun, with Gaspar Tun, af Gaspar 


wesire, 
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fun's, line 25. Though translated 
by prepositions, /ukin, like sé, is 
by rights a noun. 

ut, sometimes postpositive (cf. 
Latin give); particle of continua- 
tion, generally translatable by ‘and.’ 

/titx (in Cobain, and generally, 
ju), face (of), front (of). txi 
futx, tn front of, before, in pres 
ence of» etc. 

ux, uxk, uxg, de deme, be ere 
cuted, fake piace. 

x/, forr/, q. ¥., before a conso- 
nant: sé xkaba, ta dts wane, line 
3; xtxum in txol (‘és desire my 
deart'), my Aeart's destre, line 4, 

xik, ¢o.— The final k is not a 
palatal augment, but part of the 
stem. Xikisirregularin having no 
imperative of its own; and is not 
used in. past tenses, 

xlyab, com?.—The verb is quite 
different: té, téok. 

yaj, sree. 

Yat, an Indian surname, nearly 
as common as Qdal, 

Yats, another Indian surname. 

yokoté [' wooden crook’; yokos, 
reeked; té, obsolete variant of 
txt, word], matiock (for hocing 
corn, etc. ), 


It is 320 years since the writing of the will; and considering 
the bad penmanship, the vacillating spelling, stupid abbreviations, 
omissions, want of punctuation, and what not, the wonder is not 
that parts of the document should be obscure, but that so much of 
it should be clear. Not counting repetitions, the known words 
established in it, surnames and all, are about 112 Kekchi and 36 
Spanish, Inspection of the dubious words, or groups of letters, 
shows that some 10 or 11 of them may be set down to Kekchi, 
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and 4 or § to Spanish, The proportions are small, and favorable, 
if anything, te the Indian. 

It has been affirmed that barbarian languages are unstable ; and 
even change so fast that a boy and his grandfather may hardly under- 
stand cach other, The merit of the will is its violent testimony 
to the contrary, If “Juan Méndez, scribe," had been a better 
scribe, there would be little but the date to show that his Indian 
was not written yesterday. 

Sexanv, GUATEMALA, 1904. 


EXCAVATION OF INDIAN GRAVES IN WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Ry HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 


During the previous autumn (Oct—Nov., 1904) excavations of 
Indian burial-sites were made in two places along the east bank of 
Connecticut river, one under the auspices of Smith College, the 
other by Amherst’ As both were successful in finding well-pre- 
served skeletons, a brief account of the results may be of interest, 
especially since little seems to have been recorded concerning the 
mortuary customs of the Indians of this locality. 

The Smith College excavations were carried on between Oct. 1 
and 1§ at North Hadley, on the spot indicated by the accompanying 
map (figure 14). The northwestern portion of the town, including 
the branch road running northward, is situated on a level sandy 
plain, the bottom of the post-glacial “‘ Hadley lake,” and this for- 
mation is prolonged into the bend of the river where it forms a rec- 
tangular field, the burial site. About this the land slopes down 
abruptly to the lower level of the present river-meadows. Almost 
continuous with the northwest curve of this is a rectangular knoll 
300 to 400 feet across, which is probably not a farther continuation 
of the Jake-bottom plateau, but a sand dune, or drumlin, Local 
tradition locates here an Indian settlement, and although this knoll 
has been under cultivation for years and is now covered with a crop 
of clover, we were able to pick up on the surface several potsherds 
and a broken quartz arrowpoint, confirmatory indications of the 
truth of the tradition. At the present time the river lies at some 
little distance from both the village and the burial sites, except on 
the north, but as the bed of the river at this place has been the 
scene of repeated changes, as is evidenced by the traces of several 
ox-bows to the west, itis probable that at the time of the Indian 
occupancy the water came to the foot of the terraces, thus enclosing 
the knoll and the plateau on three sides, and giving the site an 
exceptional location, with an open prospect both up and down the 
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river. It had long been known that there was an aboriginal burial 
site somewhere in this vicinity, but the exact locality had become 
lost, and was rediscovered the previous spring (1904) by the chance 
plowing up of some bones near the northern edge of the rectangular 
field. The northwest corner of this field was almost immediately 
excavated by a representatrve of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, who found there the skeletons of two adults and a child 
of six or seven years. The right to dig inthe remainder of the field 
was then pranted by Mr L. P. Bullard, its owner, to the Smith 
College authorities, who located a claim along the northern side, 
adjacent to that of the Peabody Museum, but postponed the actual 
excavation until after the summer vacation. 

The burial site, where these excavations were made, is now a 
cultivated field, planted with tobacco, The field is covered with a 
brown surface loam, 14 to 16 inches thick on a level, below which 
lies a compact yellow sand of unknown depth. The skeletons oc- 
curred in this latter formation, their highest parts not more than 4 
to 6 inches below its surface, or 18 to 22 inches from the top. As 
the color contrast between the brown surface loam and the yellow 
sand is a marked one, and as the top soil is very mellow from long 
cultivation, it was possible to scrape the loam into heaps with a two- 
horse road scraper, leaving about an inch over the sand, and then 
dig over the territory thus uncovered with spades. Although the 
depth thus reached was sufficient to disclose the skeletons, the chief 
reliance was placed upon the mixture of the two colors of earth 
which necessarily occurred over cach prave, a point which could be 
easily determined by watching the cuts made by the sharp spades. 
In each case the mixed earth formed an approximately circular area 
about three feet in diameter, the more superficial portion strewn with 
pieces of charcoal much mixed up by the years of cultivation to 
which the field had been subjected, 

In this way a fairly large area was thoroughly searched, result- 
ing in the discovery of two skeletons in good preservation. In five 
or six other instances there were uncovered the charz a 
of mixed earth with pieces of charcoal, but with no feaen-Of cither 
bones or teeth, although in every such case the carth was excavated 
to a considerable depth, and careful search made. Whether these 
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spots indicated graves from which all traces of the human remains 
had disappeared, or had been caused by the uprooting of ancient 
trees, we have been unable to decide, as their exact similarity to the 
actual graves points to the one conclusion while the entire absence 
of remains suggests the other. 

The first of the skeletons found is shown in the accompanying 
photograph (plate xxii, 2), The sand, at the time of the excavation, 
was moist from recent rains, and held the bones well in place, and 
the skeleton was prepared for the photograph by removing the sand 
from above bit by bit, allowing the bones to remain absolutely undis- 
turbed. ‘The only bones which had been moved before the photo- 
graph was taken were the tarsal and other bones of the feet, which 
are seen lying upon a piece of burlap at the nght of the figure, and 
the right tibia and patella, which became accidentally loosened 
during the removal of the sand, but were exactly replaced in their 
former position. In taking the photograph the camera was placed 
at the edge of the excavation, standing perhaps a foot above the 
highest level of the bones, and was pointed almost directly down- 
ward, so that the photograph must be held nearly horizontally to 
reproduce the exact relationship, 

It is shown by this that there had been some change in the orig- 
inal position of the bones prior to the excavation, due probably to 
such various causes as the action of water, earthworms, and the 
growth of roots. Thus the bones of the hands had wandered from 
their original position and were found at various depths in the vicin- 
ity of the head, some not being recovered at all, The bones of one 
entire finger were firmly imbedded in the earth that filled the cran- 
ial cavity and came to light when the skull was cleaned in the lab- 
oratory several days later. This dislocation of parts, especially of 
the smaller bones, which must have occurred long after burial, leads 
one to be cautious in drawing sweeping conclusions concerning the 
original disposal of the limbs when in the flesh, although the reten- 
tion of the natural relationships of the larger bones assures us that 
the shifting of position of the limbs as a whole could have been but 
slight, as for example, a possible dropping of the knees from a more 
upright onginal position. It is thus sufficiently clear that the body 
was buried with its arms and legs folded up, the hands about the 
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head, and the knees close to the body, This is the Aécterstellung 
of German archeologists, and may be interpreted as an intentional 
symbolism, referring to a second birth, the position being similar to 
that of the child in the womb, The skeleton was headed almost 
due east, as:shown by a compass, the face being to the north. The 
body lay upon its right side. A later examination of the pelvis 
showed that the skeleton was undoubtedly that of a man, and the 
sutures of the skull indicated that he was probably between 20 and 
30 years ofage. The length and breadth measurements of the skull, 
182 x 135.5 mm., give a cephalic index of 74.45. 

The excavation of the second skeleton was not quite as auccess- 
ful, owing in part toa somewhat deeper burial and in part to the 
fact that the bones were smaller and more fragile. This skeleton 
was that of a small aged person, with a lower jaw of the extreme 
senile type, and showing but two stubs of teeth, besides two other 
alveoli nearly filled with bone substance. The general position was 
similar to the first, that is, it was doubled up with the knees close 
to the chest, but it seems to have been cast into the grave with but 
little care, as the face was directed downward. It lay upon its left 
side, with the head directed nearly to the south. 

No implements or utensils of any kind were found in connection 
with these skeletons, but the field has yielded an abundance of arrow- 
points for many years, and it is at present plentifully bestrewn with 
flint flakes. Baking stones, reddened by heat and often cracked or 
split, were found here and there in the soil, especially in the vicinity 
of the spots of disturbed earth; these were rendered conspicuous 
from the fact that the soil, owing to its formation, is naturally with- 
out stones of any kind. 

The Amherst College excavations were conducted a few weeks 
later by Dr Edward Hitchcock. These were also on the east bank 
of the Connecticut, but about six miles farther south by the road, or 
double that distance along the windings of the river, at a well-known 
locality between Hadley and South Hadley, where skeletons and 
utensils have been obtained in the past. The spot is known locally 
as "Indian Hill,” the name being applied toa low ridge of sand, the 
longer axis of which runs approximately east and west, at right angles 
to the nver bank. Its southern slope is abrupt, but its northern 
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dips gradually into the surrounding level. The east bank of the 
river at this place is apt to be undermined by the action of the spring 
freshets, and it is reported locally that this action once disclosed a 
skeleton which was seen protruding from the cut section of the bank. 
In the spring of 1900 the washout included the highway, which ran 
near the river bank at this place, necessitating the construction of a 
new highway some distance farther east; and in the cut which was 
made through the ridge for this purpose parts of five skeletons were 
found at that time, together with a number of stone implements, 
variously interpreted as hoes, hatchets, and gouges. It thus seems 
probable that the entire ridge was used by the Indians for burial 
purposes, and as little of the ground has been dug over it is to be 
expected that the ridge still contains considerable material. The 
ground is unbroken and covered with sod, and no excavation on a 
large scale has ever been attempted, In the course of the present 
investigation two finds were made, both upon the east side of the 
new cut, One of these was that of a child of twelve, the other a 
double grave containing two adults, lying side by side, with their 
limbs entwined. This find is of so unusual a nature that a photo- 
graph of it, given me by Dr Hitchcock, is here reproduced (plate 
XXIII, 1). , 

As will be seen, the photograph was taken in strong sunlight, 
and with the camera pointed almost directly downward, as in the 
other case. The skeletons lay with their heads tothe south and 
facing west. No-utensils or charcoal were found in connection with 
either grave, although, as stated above, many stone implements were 
discovered with the bones found four years ago in excavating the 
cut for the highway, the edge of which was but eight feet from the 
double grave. The relation of these implements to the skeletons 
does not seem to have been recorded. 

Surrn CoLimde, 

NORTHAMPTON, MMaAsi. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION ‘OF THE CHINGALEE TRIBE, 
NORTHERN AUSTRALIA 
By KR. H. MATHEWS 


In 1900 | contributed to the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington an article entitled ‘The Wombya Organization of the Aus- 
tralian Aborigines,"' accompanied with a map showing the geo- 
graphic limits of the territory within which it prevails. The 
Wombya or Wombaia type of organization is distinguished by the 
tribe being divided into eight sections, which intermarry one with 
the other in conformity with certain laws. This type is in force in 
the northwest comer of Queensland, the northern corner of West 
Australia, and over the greater part of the Northern Territory. 

Since presenting the article referred to, | have made further 
investigations respecting the laws of intermarriage, and have thought 
it right to report the result of my work for the information of the 
éthnologists of America and Europe. The Chingalee tribe will 
again be taken as our example and a table used to illustrate the 
intermarrying divisions, The names in this table are the same as 
those given in the table accompanying my former article, excepting 
that I have omitted the termination -inja4, which is common to 
nearly all of them, in order that they may occupy less space. 

I have also found it convenient to alter somewhat the arrange- 
ment of the sections constituting the two phratries, A and B, each 
phratry comprising four sections. The table shows the husband, 
wife, son, and daughter belonging to each of the eight divisions, on 
the same line across the page. 

If we take the first name in the table it will serve as an illustra- 
tion of all the rest, Chimitcha’s tabular or direct wife is Nungalee, 
which we shall call No. I, He can, in certain cases marry, Nala, 
which we have denominated his alternative wife, or No. IJ. Or he 
can, subject to prescribed restrictions, take a Nana as his wife, which 

' American Anthropologixt, S. 3%, 1, pp. 494-§0l, with map. 
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we shall distinguish as No. II]. Moreover, Chimitcha may occa- 
sionally espouse a Namitcha maiden, whom we shall set down as 
No, IV. 





Taste I 
FHRATRY HUSBAND WIFE S08 DAUGHTER 
Chimitcha Nungalee Taralee Naralee 
Chuna Nala Tungaree Nungaree 
A 
Chula Nana Chemara Nemara 
Chungalee Namitcha Champachina Nampatchina 
Chemara Naralee Chula Nala 
Champachina Nungaree Chungalee Nungalee 
B. 
| ‘Yaralee Nemara Chimitcha Namitcha 


No. I is the normal or usual wife of Chimitcha, and is the one 
most generally married. No. II isthe next most frequently allotted 
wile. Nos, IIT and TV are not of such common occurrence, although 
quite in accordance with the aboriginal law. 

Again, Chuna marries Nala as his tabular wife, or No. I; he 
takes Nungalee as his alternative spouse, or No, Il; he mates with 
Namitcha as No. II]; and he can marry a Nana woman as No, IV. 

Similarly, Chula and Chungalee can marry either of the women 
opposite their respective names in Table I as their No. I and No, 
Il wives. Or they can take a Nala or a Nungalee as their No. IIT 
and No. IV wives, It is evident, therefore, that any man of 
Phratry A can marry any one of the four women mentioned in that 
portion of the table, subject to the modifications stated above. 

Everything that has been said respecting the people in Phratry 
A applies to the marriages of the men and women in Phratry B, 
mutatis mutandis. 

In all cases the section name of the progeny is determined 
through the mother. If Chimitcha marry Nungalee, his children are 
Taralee and Naralee; if he take a Nala, they are Tungaree and 
Nungaree; if he choose a Nana, they are Chemara and Nemara; 
and if he be allotted a Namitcha, his children will be Champachina 
and Nampachina. 

Space will not permit the use of genealogical tables and expla- 
nations for exhibiting how intermarriages are regulated, hence this 
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matter must be passed for the present. By means of trustworthy 
correspondents residing in the territory of the Chingaiee tribe, 1 
have been trying for some years to ascertain definitely how the to- 
tems descend — whether through the men or through the women ; 
but Iam not yet satished. In describing the organization of kin- 
dred tribes in adjacent districts, Spencer and Gillen have endeavored 
to show that descent is through the men, but I am equally dissatis- 
fied with their conclusions, 

One of my most valued and careful correspondents has sent me 
following tabulated list of sixteen members of the Chingalee 
tribe, in which, at my request, he has given me the English name, 
together with the section and totem, of each individual; the totem of 
his or her father; the totem of his or her mother, and the totem of 


























the offspring. | 
Taste [1 
Dnelivbtice) (res eed weer }. ) Totem of Totem of 
Wa. s fodividual's Indivichual's 
Name Section Toren : aPTIag. 
i | Charlie Chuna | Black striped | Mack str Fiah Black 
i a 
ta | Lucy(wife)) Nala Native bee | ¢ Native bee . 
2 | Harry Chuna | Earthworm | Nut-gra Earthworm 
z¢ | Nore Nuala [guar | Black striped | Iguana Iguana 
3 «| Jacob Chuona. Sleepy-licard | Sleepy-lizard | Wallaby Wo 
ja Dalry Nana Sulky-snnke | Sulky snake | Dog \ children 
4 | Old Ded | Chuna | Sleepy-lizard | Sleepy-lizand) Wallaby 
42 | His wife | Nana Stone knife Stank knife | Deng | 
| 
| Toby Tungaree| Water snake | | Ground honey, 
ee Belle Nemara | Hopey and | | Tree honey 
| aes 
& | Rowley Chula Kangaroo Bandicoot (7) |, 
6a | His wife | Nanos Honey Honey aero 
7 | Palmer Chole Honey Nut-grase | len 
ya | His wife | Nana t Honey 
8 | Jack Chila | Iguana | Streculia 
Ba ! Nungalee a and) Wallaby Streculia 








In the above table, Nos. 1, 2,6, and 7 are married to the normal 
or "direct" wives, whom we previously distinguished as No. I, 
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No. § in the table has an “alternative"’ or No. II wife, No. is 
married toa No. WI] woman, which may be called “rare.” Nos. 
3 and 4 are united to “ exceptional" or No. ['V wives. 

According to Table I] the children of Nos. 1,4, §, 6, and 7 
have the same totem as the father. Nos, 2 and 8 take the totem of 
the mother. Again, on examination of the totems in the fourth, 
fitth, and sixth columns, it is seen that some of them follow the 
father, some the mother, and some follow neither parent. Other 
individuals have two totems, 

In other instances not included in this table, | have discovered 
that even among the offspring of the same parents there is consider- 
able irregularity — some of the children having one totem and some 
another. Iam inclined to think, however, that if one could prepare 
genealogies showing two or three generations, taking into account 
all the ramifications caused by the marriages I have numbered I, II, 
ITT, and IV, the laws of descent might be found more regular than 
at present appears. 

It may be stated that I am the only student up to the present 
who has reported the marriages herein referred to as No. III and 
No. [V among the Wombya or any kindred tribe; and no author 
has before attempted to arrange the sections composing the phratries 
as they now appear in Table I. The present article is necessarily 
very brief, but it is believed that it will result in shedding new light 
on the social organization of Australian tribes and enable investi- 
pators to Start anew. 

PARRAMATTA, 

New SocrH WALES. 


THE CHAMORRO LANGUAGE OF GUAM—V 
By WILLIAM EDWIN SAFFORD 


TX.— Versa Digective anv Locative PARTICLES 

1. Magi, or mage. — This particle, which corresponds to maz 
of the Sawaiort languages, is used to express motion foward the 
speaker ; as Chale magi ¢§ hanom, bring Aither the water; mauwidat 
deo magi? were you carried Atther ? (did you ride hither?) It is 
interesting to note that whereas in Polynesia the particle mai is used 
also as a preposition ‘from ' (mat-/ea, Hawaiian, from where), this 
is not the case in the Chamorro language (give-aro, from where), 
in which it is used only as a directive particle having the sense con- 
veyed by hither (German fer). It is possible that the verb maza, 
to come, is connected in some way with the particle mag:, but | 
have been unable to trace the connection. 

2. Guatu, or guato. — This particle corresponds to afw of the 
Sawaiori languages; it is used to express motion away from the 
speaker (German Ain); as chule guatot Adnem, take fence the water. 
Guato ¢i manchagé na tano, forth to distant lands. It is not used 
as a preposition, but is simply a verbal directive. From itis formed 
a verb gwaguale, to go to (German Ainge/en). 

3. Drrecrive Partictes Assent rxom Pauirrine Diacects. — 
So far as I have been able to_learn, these particles are absent from 
the dialects of the Philippines, They are essentially Polynesian, 
playing a far greater part in the eastern Pacific groups than in 
Guam. In Samoan we have aw mai, bring hither; avatu, take 
hence; ¢ mai za ¢ a'v, come hither unto me; o atu ta Josefa, go 
hence unto Joseph. In Hawaiian we have, ¢ ete mai, bring hither ; 
¢ awe aku, take hence; ¢ Ae/e mai, come hither; ¢ Ae/o aku, go 
away. I have found nothing corresponding to this in the Philippine 
dialects, but the identity of the Polynesian and Guam directives is 
certain, 

4. Nae, or nai.—In addition to the above particles, which indi- 
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cate the direction toward wiich or from which an action tends, there 
is another particle very much used in the Chamorro, indicating the 
place or time at whick the action of the verb is performed, This 
may be called a locative particle. It corresponds to the English af 
or on (French a, German an), in the adverbial phrases, at what 
place, at what time, on Monday, at evening. Its use does not ac- 
cord, however, with the rules of English grammar, since it is used 
with adverbs of place and time; as mane nae gacee, where at is he? 
ngaian tac mato hao? when at did you come? page nar, at now — 
phrases which become proper in our language when changed to, ‘at 
what place is he? at what time did you come? at present.’ This 
particle is applied even to Spanish words which have found their 
way into the Chamorro, as este mac, here, at this place ; swnéa nac, 
never, atno time. It ts also combined with the adverbial conjunc- 
tions an, gin, when or where, used to join a subordinate to a principal 
clause in complex sentences, forming anae, ginae, etc. 


A. — ADVERBS 

1. Apverus oF Prace anp Motion. — The common adverbs 
of place and motion are in reality abbreviations of phrases composed 
of the demonstrative pronouns preceded by the preposition gi, at or 
fo, They correspond with the demonstratives very much as the 
French adverbs tet, 4a (here, there) correspond with the demon- 
stratives cv/ui-c1, celus-la (this, that), although in Guam it is the 
demonstrative which is the primitive word and the adverb the 
derivative. Thus we have: 

guini, here, from gv yin, at this (place) ; 

guenao, there, from g7 yenao, at that (place) ; 

guihe, yonder, from g? yw4ze, at yon (place) ; 

From the names of directions are derived adverbs preceded by 
ipa, or by the prefix sar-, the latter of which has the effect of 
modifying the radical vowel as in the case of the article 7. 


Primitive word With tye With san 

Auld, op fya Au/d, on top sani, above 
papd, down =— iy fapd, at the bottom —sampaipd, below 
Aalom, in ta Aalom, inside fanhd/om, inward 


Auyeng, out tya Auyong, outside fanhkiyong, outward 
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Primitive word With ipa With aan 

fate, after fya fate, behind sanfdfe, on the rear 
dage, north tya faye, in the north ran/dge, on the north 
Aaya, south fya Aaya, in the south sanhdya, on the south 
katan, east iva kafan, in the east sankdfan, on the east 
duchan, west fva fuckan, in the west saniichan, on the west 


In indicating the direction of an action the above words are pre- 
ceded by the prepositions falag, toward; gine, from, as — 
falaghuié, upward; ginchu/i, from above; falag/uchan, to the west. 
falagpapd, downward : ginrpapd, from below; ginitatan, from the east. 

The use of the possessive suffixes with these adverbs has already 
been noticed,’ as — 
gt daige-ko, on my north; set Ar/-smamre ; on our upper side, above us; 
gt Adya-mo, on thy south; gf pdAd-wetyo, on our lower side, below us ; 
et &£@fan-fla on his east ; ei menan-fitha, on their front, before them ; 
gf d@iehan-ta, on our west; sg? ffen-fiha, in their rear, behind them. 
enia/s, among, between; gf éala/o-miye, in your midst, among you. 

ADVERBS USED WITH LOCATIVE AXD DIRECTIVE PARTICLES: 

mano nae, Mano nai, where? at what place? where at? 

enao nae, there, at that place; 

ayu ae, ayo nai, yonder, at yonder place; 

guaha nae, at any place, anywhere ; somewhere ; 

taya nae, at no place, nowhere ; 

este" nae, at this place, here. 

este magi, guini magi, in this direction, hither ; 

este Magi nae, at this place, to this place (toward me); 

guenao guato, in that direction, thither ; 

enao guato nae, in that place (away from here); 

ayu guato nae, ayo guatu nal, in yonder place (away from here); 

todohé nae, in every place, at all times ;" 

iya guiya na¢, with it, therein. 

SUFFIX -aion, or -naehon, — This suffix often has the force of 
the adverb ‘away’; as wfaéfiaehon : gwinaha-mo gi famaguen-mo, 
thou-dividedst-zway thy property among thy children." 

| Ae, Anthr., vol. ¥, p. §12; p. 29 of the reprint. 

t £;:ir, adopted from the Spanish, is gradually superseding the Chamorro sas, this, 

* From Spanish feds, every, all, and the Chamorro 4d, indeed, really. 

*See Verbal Sufizes, fer, Antir., vol, Vi, p. 013; p. 65 of reprint. 
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2. Apvyerns oF Time AND SUCCESSION: 

pidge, now, today; pag) ma Aaane, this day ; 

pdgohd, pdgegokd, right now, only today, just now ; 

saya, formerly, in olden times ; 

dagas, formerly, once on a time; as Aagas magalahe Ago, formerly 
you were governor. 

ddmona, presently, later (literally, more ahead) ; 

monhayan, monkan, already (before a past act) ;* 

agupa, TOMOTOW ; 

agufahd, repeatedly, day after day ; 

feagpefia, day after tomorrow ; 

nigaé, yesterday ; 

inigaéiia, ¢ halacha, day before yesterday ; 

faftaf, early ; 

faleane, late, tardy, tardily (when spoken in the moming); 

poefige, pueRge, late, tardy, tardily (when spoken in the afternoon); 

am-ae, behind-hand, tardy, a long time ; 

ii am-am, not long ; a short time ; 

ff am-amkd, quite a short time; 

sesa, etn, frequently, often ; 

fecha, once; fahagua, twice; Jafafu, three times, étc., are now 
obsolete, 

fopiung, frequently ; 

thalag, chdkalag, rarely, seldom ; 

hafag, rarely, seldom ; 

fafo, again, once more (French, encore) ; 

# falo, not again, nevermore: # Aw-trao éafo, I will not sin again; 

jirénana, firstly, in the first place ; 

i mina-dos, secondly, in the second place,’ etc. 


With Locative Partic/e nae, or nal: 
figaian nae? when? at what time? 
ayo nae, ayu nai, at that time - 
pagé nae, now, at this time; 
taya nae, tat nae, never, at no time. 
guaha nae, at some time, at times, at any time. 


Adapted from the Spantsh ; 
SHOMIpre, stemipreAd, always, ever ; 


'See vol, Vi, p. 510; p. 0 of reprint, 
"From the Chamorro ima, and the Spanish doy, two, 
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nunka mie, NEVET ; 

éddarate, frequently, many times ; 

hadadia, folosdias, every day, daily; Aadadia hu-gdgagae sf Yuus, I 
beg God daily ; 

jesta, fradia, already ; 

fradia, (ina reply, like Spanish fodania), not yet ; 

vatro, waabés, un dale, once; dos deses, dor brakes twice, 

untiréhd, derepénte, suddenly, all at once. 

afratdo, tardy, behind-hand. 

entanses, then; anfes, before, already ;. despues, afterward. 

3. Apverns of Manner and QOvatiry.— To express the manner 
or quality of an action the Chamorros use either a prefix to the 
verb or adjective, an illustrative adverb like sargurmi (thus), or a 
phrase formed by the preposition ¢a/amg (like) and an object; or 
they may use an adjective or denominative verb to describe an 
action, placing the verb indicating the action in the infinitive form. 
Thus, ' The crow Aes sveiftlp' is rendered Sahyao gumupo : aga, 
which is literally ‘Saft to Ay is the crow,’ or, in better English, 
‘The crow is swift in flying.’ In the same way nearly all derivative 
adverbs ending in English in -/y (Spanish -mente, French -sent,) 
may be used as adjectives or denominative verbs. 


Adverital Prefixes: 

well, gof-, géf-, gés-; 

ill, chat- (from the Malayan ja/ay, ill). 

Nearly, almost, on the point of, Katna-, ke-. 

Easily, readily, liable to, prone to, gusé-. 

It is interesting to note that the formation of many words in 
Chamorro can readily be traced to the use of some of these parti- 
cles prefixed to verbs, Thus from gof, well, and /t, see, we have 
the verb gofil, or as it is usually written gu/fi, ‘to love,’ literally, 
‘to see well.’ From this, by the interposition of the particle rm 
before the radical vowel (which has the effect of modifying it to 1), 
we have the noun love, gaff, By prefixing the particle a-, which 
has a reciprocal sense, we have agujiu, frend, friends. being those 
who look well, or kindly, at one another. In the same way a great 
many words are plainly traced to the prefix cay, ill or bad, and /, 
to see; chattit, to hate, literally, ‘to look ill’ at some one; and from 
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it are formed cAimaiii:, hatred, and other derivatives. In a similar 
way from /a/om, in, and the prefixes gef and chat are formed the 
words gef/unafom, generous ( ‘ kind-interior’), and chathinalom, mean 
(‘bad-interior'). The possibility of tracing many words to their origi- 
nal sources is an interesting feature of the Chamorro language, 
showing clearly that the words were formed by the Chamorros 
themselves, who use them in their primitive sense. This is a sharp 
contrast to our use in English of such words as. benevolent, mal- 
evolent, benediction, malediction, benefactor, malefactor, the signifi- 
cance of the component parts of which are seldom brought to the 
mind of the speaker. 

Comparison. —In answering the question ‘How ?' the Chamor- 
ros have a series of adverbs formed by the prepositional prefix ai, 
like, and the adverbs of place here, there, yonder, forming words 
which are all rendered by the English ‘ thus’ — 


haftaimano ? how (literally, what-like-which) ? 

taiguini, thus, like this (here) ; 

taigenao, thus, like that (there) ; 

taiguihe, thus, like that (yonder) ; 

taiguineha, just like this. 

Examples: Umafatinas ¢ pinti-mo gi tano taiguihe i Langit. 
Thy will shall be done on earth /i4e (yonder) in Heaven. 

4. Apverns or MEAsURE AND Decree.—The measure or 
degree of an action or quality are usually expressed by prefixes, as 
has been shown in treating of the verb and the adjective. The 
most common of these prefixes are : 


Ben-, very, most; fastaohd, truly human ; 

sesen-,' exceedingly ; magakethd, quite true : 

cha-, equally ; ld-, more, a little more ; 

acha-, equally ; chat-, incompletely, imperfectly ; 


“Ad (suffix), truly quite ; pinat-, excessively, too greatly ; 
“fia (suffix), more. 


Among the independent adverbs of this character are: 
' Sen and sete are in all probability identical with the Nahuat! com (ere) and crcen 


(cetera), introduced in early times by priests or soldiers from Mexico. Thos we have 
in Nahoatl twat, good; eee Amati, very good ; ceten £ualij, exceedingly pood. 
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mega, OF mega, greatly, much ; kdtnaha, nearly, almost ; 


widtdé, or duatval, w little ; manifor, excessively, too much ; 
achaigua, equally ; fafa, more (repetition } ; 
nahong, sufficiently, enough ; fokwe, besides, also ; 


paio, the rest, the remainder. 
Adopted from the Spanish are: mas, more; menos, less; demta- 
sido, too much; 
5. Apverss or Mopatrity: 


magahker, truly, certainly ; sifla, possibly ; 
magahethd, very truly, quite certainly;  sfatd, quite possibly ; 
sea (prefix), truly; fisifia, impossibly ; 
fuente, perhaps, ff, not: 
Auguan, doubtfully ; senfi, not at all; 
enao-mind, therefore ; gin sia, if possible. 
6 AFFIRMATION AND NEGATION : 

Aufiggan, yes; ah2, nO; 

Awe, yes; tenahé, no indeed ; 

Aééhud, I don't know ; “istfa, it is impossible ; 

sifla, it may be so; chamo ! (precative) do not! 

magahe?, it is true; fimagahef, it is not true ; 

mandage, it is false ; senmandage, it is quite false ; 

faya, nothing ; sentayahd, absolutely nothing at all. 


INTERROGATIVES. — Several of the interrogatives used by the 
ancient Chamorros have become obsolete; among them fia, how 
many,’ used in asking questions of time, as ‘how many days?' 
fafia, how many, in asking questions as to the number of living 
things ; and _ffyai, how many, in asking questions as to measure- 
ments, as ‘how many fathoms, or arm-lengths?' In the same way 
Jakafa, how many times; is no longer used. These words have 
been supplanted by Awanfos, how many; and Awantos déses, Auantos 
tiahes, kuantos tires, how many times, how many trips, how many 
shots, adopted from the Spanish. The Spanish porgaé, ‘why,’ is 
also used. 

In many cases the interrogative is followed by the locate parti- 
cle wae (or mat): 

‘4 Edentical with the Samoan fa, Tongan f4a, New Zealand Ai, how many. See 
Am, Anthr,, vol. ¥, p, §25; reprint, p. 43. 


iM, AT, He, Pen. 
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ngaian nae? when? at what ime? 

mano nae? where? at which place? 

mano? whither? to which place? 

guaiin? is it true that? 

ada, peradventure ; as ada ff mauleg? is it peradventure not good? 
hafa? why? what for? orté, why (from Span. forge) is now used. 
haftaimano? hafataimano? how? what like? 


XT. — Prerositions 

1. Crasses or Paerosrrions, — The Chamorro has a few primi- 
tive prepositions, some of which are used independently, others as 
prefixes, and others as suffixes, Like other languages it contains 
many compound prepositions indicating time, place, or order, com- 
posed of a noun and one or two prepositions ; as, ‘on top of,” ‘inside 
of," ‘at the front of." 

2, Gi, — This preposition is the most frequent ofall. It has vari- 
ous shades of meaning, being used like the Latin ad’ (to) followed 
by the accusative; or in some cases like the Latin apwa! or te (at) 
followed by the ablative, and like the English af (German an) in 
what may be called the locative. When it is followed by the 
definite article ¢, it combines with it, remaining unchanged, When 
followed by the locative article rva, it forms the combination giya. 
When followed by the article 4, used before the names of persons, 
it is dropped, and the latter becomes as, 


f fast, the sea; gi fan, to the sea, by the: sea. 
i Aino, the earth ; gi fixe, on the earth, 

fangit, heaven, sky ; gi /angrf, in heaven. 

famasa, table ; gi famosa, at the table. 


ipa 4ifa, our house (Fr. chez nous); giya Artz, at our house, with 
| us, in our keeping. 

tra Hagediia, Agafia ; giya ffagadfa, at or to Agafia, 
st Awan, John ; as Hwan, to or with John. 


3. Nu. — This preposition is also very much used, and its use 
‘is sometimes difficult for a foreigner to understand. It may be 
translated ‘with,’ ‘from,’ ‘by,’ ‘in,’ or ‘of,’ and is used in many 
cases where in Latin the noun would be put in the ablative without 
a preposition, In constructions where, according to the usual Eng- 
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lish form, the verb would have a direct and indirect object, corres- 
ponding to the dative case of the person and the accusative of the 
thing (‘ He gave grain to the Athenians '), the uzage of the Chamorro 
language corresponds to the Latin accusative of person and the 
ablative of thing; as, Athemenses frumento donacit, ‘he presented 
the Athenians with grain.’ Examples: 

iVae-Aam pidge 10 ¢ agen-mame, Give us today our bread, lit., “ Pre- 
sent ws this day with our bread,” 

Puta d chandifhe 0 fF sés2, Cot the watermelon with the knife, 

Nafeniitre-ham a0 7 tailaye, Deliver-us from evil. 

Maddlalag tas 0 t famagtion, You were pursued by the boys. 

Ffachahiae f Aahkel Wut akaguefa, He caught the orange with his left. 

Nafe-+) nu f fachi-ho, Convince me (cause me to see) of my error. 

ffafunlague yd Dut padi-aa, He threatened me with his gun. 

Hafanague yo af Pali 0a i gramatiée, The priest instructed me in 
grammar. 

Jisia yé maiefa po hantye, | cannot be forgetful of you, 

Tn English the usual forms of these expressions would be: Give 
us our bread, Show me my error, The priest taught me grammar, 
etc. 

4. Yan,—The primitive signification of this word is that of 
the conjunction ‘and,’ It is, however, used as a preposition, signi- 
fying with, together with, in company with. Im the Chamorro the 
use of this preposition is not nearly so common as in European 
languages. Thus, Go with him, is rendered: Afanao crhamyo, Go 
ye two; or Dafalag ent, Follow him. With whom did you come 
hither? is rendered: Afay: gachociiong-me magi? or, Who (was) 
your companioning hither? I will go with father: Si tata gachong- 
he Autnanae, ot, Father (is) my companion to go (in going), 

5. Gine, or gini.— This signifies ‘from. Unlike the corres- 
ponding preposition in the Polynesian dialects, it 1s quite distinct 
from the directive particle (aag7). It is often used as a prefix, as 
Gini-mane fae? From-where (art) thou ?—forming a verb which is 
conjugated like an intransitive; thus, the plural of the preceding 
compound is Jangini-rsane hamye? From-where (are) ye? Gini- 
Hagat yo, from-Agat (am) I, is conjugated like a verb, ‘ to-come- 
from-Agat,” taking forms which correspond to the progressive, *I 
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am-come-from-Agating,’ etc. This preposition can however be used 
independently ; as, Gini 1 mafaina-fa as ddan yan Eva, From our 
parents Adam and Eve; fa-nakuyong ginit faya i liton yan i tiliion, 
He-made-come-out from the nothing the visible and the invisible. 

6. Falag, malag.— This corresponds in usage with the preced- 
ing, but has the opposite significance. With a noun or an adverb 
denoting direction it forms a compound verb, as Fa/ag-fate J (Go) 
tothe rear! Moalag-tate i patgen, the boy went tothe rear, Fa/ag 
is used in the imperative, and ma/ag in the present and past tenses 
of the indicative mode. In the same way we have: 

falag-mona, toward the front, to the front, forward ; 

Jaiag-Anfan, toward the cast, to the east, eastward ; 

falag-fuchan, toward the west, to the west, westward ; 
falag-Aalomiane, toward the inland, to the forest (Samoan f wfc). 
Jfalag-taxi, toward the sea, to the sea, seaward (Samoan / far).' 

7. Iyon.— This may be considered asa phrase signifying ‘ prop- 
erty of,’ ' pertaining to,’ or belonging to,’ formed from the noun ye, 
property, or attribute, and the ligation w, ‘of,’ It has already been 
shown, under Possessives, how independent possessive pronouns are 
formed from this root ; as, ive-4e, my or mine (property-of-me); fyow- 
mane, Our or ours (property-of-us). In the same way we have 
iyon dangif, belonging to heaven, celestial; iyow tano, belonging to 
earth, terrestrial ; syew fafako, belonging to my father, etc. 

8. G e, or gai.— This may be considered as a preposition signi- 
fying ‘with,’ although it is usually employed as a prefix to a noun 
and is translated as a verb, to have. Thus, gai-salape 7 Anan, 
may be translated either John has money, or with-money (is) John; 
gdi-salape na taotao, may be rendered ‘moneyed man'; gai-cima hao, 
thou hast a home, or with-a-home-art thou; gai-payo yd, with-an- 
umbrella-am 1, or [ have an umbrella. 

Q. Tae, or tai.— This is the opposite of fat, indicating non- 
possession, and may be regarded as a preposition, ‘without.’ Thus, 
tii-salape st Fluan, may be translated, John has no money, or with- 
out-money is John, or moncyless is John. In the same way we 

‘The Chamorms do not use the expressions *landwarl' (fa) and ‘seaward! (i 
fai) to the same extent as the Samoans and other Polynesians, They usually designate 
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have (di-tufuion, without beginning ; féf-/anekog, without end, end- 
less, infinite ; fai-chdi, without limit, boundless ; séi-inapet, without 
difficulty, easy ; fai-alae t fake, without fear is the man, fearless 1s 
the man. 

10, Mi and é.— These may be considered prepositional prefixes, 
mi signifying ‘ full of, abounding in, and ¢ signifying lacking in, scant 
of, poor in; as, mi-sa/age, abounding in money, rich; #a-Aito, full 
of lice; 2-Ainaso, lacking in understanding, scant of brains. 

it. Kalafig.— This is an independent preposition signifying 
‘like,’ like unto; as 4alafig guahe, like me; 4alaig patgon, like a 
ehild. 

12. Tai.— This prefix, when used with demonstratives, may be 
considered a preposition, "like," as fatgnini, like this, thus, so; 
faignenao, like that; taiguike, like yonder, J% winaiigis-hao faiguike ¢ 
pafo, thou didst weep like the rest yonder (like yonder the others). 

13. Compouxp Prerostrions.—The following compound prepo- 
sitions are closely connected with corresponding adverbs of place 
and direction. ‘They are formed from roots which may be consid- 
ered nouns ; 


fona, mona, front ; gimena, in front of, opposite to, before. 
fafe, rear ; agitate, in rear of, back af, behind. 
Audis, top: gilaié, on top of, above, upon. 

papa, bottom ; gipapd, underneath, below, under. 


hafom, inside, interior;  jei/iafom:, inside of, within, in. 

Auyong, outside, exterior ; giktyexg, outside of, without, out of. 
entalo, midst, middle; = gt-emfalo, in the midst of, between, among. 
agapa, right hand ; gi-agapa, on the right side of, on the 


night. 
akayrue, left ; gi-akague, on the left side of, on the left of. 
/age, north ; giage,on the north of, north of, north 
from. 
haya, south ; gikaya, on the south of, south of, south 
from. 
éatan, east ; gifatan, on the east of, east of, east from. 
fuckhan, west; gilichan, on the west of, west of, west from. 


14. PreposiTioxaL Surrixes. — In expressing an action which 
is directed to or for some one or something, instead of an indepen- 
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dent preposition, a suffix is used, which combines enclitically with 
the verb in somewhat the same way as the Latin prefix ad (at) is 
combined with sari (to wonder) to form a@dnurari, from which we 
derive our verb ‘to admire.” These suffixes, as we have already 
seen in connection with the verb, are -e, -ye,-ge. Examples: 


fold, to spit ; foldé, to spit at. 

firnog, to lower; innoge st Luts, lower for Louis. 

falag, to look ; fafage, to look at, to look toward. 

fayuyul, to pray ; faynyure yos Yunus, pray for me to God. 

sangan, to say ; sangane, to say to (some one). 

adingan, to speak ; adingane, to speak to, to address, 

chute, chuli, to carry ; chuliye y6, chulse yé, carry for me. 

Sausan, to wipe off ; sausage si nana t lamasa wipe off for 
mother the table, 


15. Prerositions ADOPTED FROM THE SPANISH, — On account 
of a misunderstanding of the above forms and constructions of a 
similar nature the early missionaries introduced into the Chamorro 
the prepositions sof ( per), for; and para, to, for, in order to, They 
also introduced the Spanish prepositions antes ae, despues de (after), 
fuera de (beyond), contra (against), and many others, In the cate- 
chism written for the natives such expressions as the following are 
common : 

para kamyo, for ye; 

fara uiaka, in order to get ; 

fara undhanao, in order to remove (cause to go); 

pot 1 tinayuynt, by the mediation, by the praying ; 

fet i minaafao nu sasalaguan, through the fear of hell : 

con fodo t minalagefia, with all his-will. 

para uasti fede t manmazas yan i mandikiki na isao, in order to 
pardon all the great and small sins. 

ATT. — Coxyunctrioxs 

1. CLASSES oF ConjUnctions.— In Chamorro there are certain 
words which may be regarded as pure conjunctions: others may be 
regarded as conjunctive phrases formed by joining certain preposi- 
tions te demonstratives, while others now in use have been adopted 


from the Spanish. 
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>. Orica Conjunctions. — The original conjunctions are : 


ya, and (joining clauses}; lao, but ; 

yan, and (joining words); sa, for, because; 

pat, or; gin, if; 

na, that (with present or past) ; kao, whether; 

nu, that (with future); an, if, when ; 

1fi, nevertheless ; yan, if, provided that. 


3. Compouxp Conjuncrions.— These are formed by affixing the 
preposition mind (on account of ) to the demonstratives, or the loca- 
tive particle wae (or wai) to simple conjunctions, assuming an 
adverbial sense and joining a subordinate to a principal clause 
in a complex sentence: 

enao-mind, therefore, on that account; 

ayu-mind, therefore, on yonder account ; 

este-mind,' therefore, on this account ; 

annae or anae, where, when; as Afefar gt Aifvus amae Aachuda 1 
Aagd-fa, He died on the cross, where he shed his blood. Ange mafae t 
asagua-me .. . when thy wife died... 

ginnae, ginae, when, if (German went ) . 

yagin, if, provided that; as Yagin # faotae Aaguenflir ai Fors... 
ifman loves God. .... when a man loves God. 

4. ConjuxcTIVE PHRASES ADOPTED FROM THE Spanisu.— In 
certain cases where the Chamorro had no exact expression to cor- 
respond with a Spanish idiom, the early missionaries introduced the 
Spanish idiom itself; as the correlative asikomo (ast como), AS... 
so; maséa, maskeséa (mas gue s’a), although ; kontoke (con todo 
gue), notwithstanding ; mientras ke, while, during the time that; 
antes ke, before the time that; despues ke, after the time that; 
para ke, in order that, so that; pot ke ( forgwe) because that.* 

Sometimes there is a combination of Spanish and Chamorro 
farms, as in such sentences as “ As pants the hart for cooling streams, 
so longs my soul for thee," the initial as of which would be rendered 

1 Este is adopted from the Spanish; it has almost entirely superseded the original 
iat of the Chamorro. 

The necessity for the use of the letter 4 instead of the Spanish cand yw has already 
been explained im speaking of the changes taking place im the vowels of such words as 
dolat, fence ; i &efat, the fence (from the Spanish corral), which would have to change 
the mitinl fetter ¢ to gw before « if the Spanish system of orthography were followed, 
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by the Spanish a@sitemo, and the correlative so by the Chamorro 
faiguenao or laiguike, signifying ‘thus.’ The expression ‘so as 
not," is rendered in Chamorro para wmunga. 

5. INTERROGATIVES.— In case of the use ofa question in a sub- 
ordinate clause the interrogative adverb is used; as Vie fale hafa- 
taimano wfa-nafaniibre 1 and-fa, Come let-us-see how we-shall- 
make-free our-souls, 

6, Connective Partictes — The ligations na and -n have 
already been explained in treating of the adjective and the noun.' 


AIT. — Isrenyections 


1. True IsTexections.— These are used as exclamations, de- 
noting strong emotion. Some of them have evidently been adopted 
from the Spanish : 

Di, Behold! Look ! 

Difthé, Just look! Only look | 

Hei, Hoe, Hello! Oh! 

Uhu (without opening the lips), Ah! 

Ae (pain, or shock), Ouch | 

Nihe, Nihi (exhortation), Come! (Lat. wenite.) 

Puf (aversion), Ugh! 

He, Hu, Pu (contempt), Pshaw | 

2. IMPERATIVES USED as INTERIECTIONS: 

Lii, Lithé, Look! Just look! 

Gusé, Hurry! Be quick ! 

Sabyao, Hurry! Go quickly! 

Falago, Hurry! Go! Ron! 

Lattanao, Begone! Get out! Go away! 

Pakaka, Silence! Hush! Hold your tongue ! 

Adahe! Beware! Becareful! Look out ! 

Cho (to animals) Whoa! Stop! 

3: From THE SraNisi.— Expressions containing the names 
Yuus (Dios), Hesus, Maria, are not held to be profane in Cha- 
morro. As in the Spanish, they are frequently used, and on the 


' dm, Anthr., vol. ¥, p. $19; reprint p. 36, 
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Yuus-maase, Thanks ! 

Hesus (joy, admiration), How beautiful! How strange | 

Hesus ke (contempt), What a miserable. . . ! 

Asaena (wonder), Lord! Good gracious! 

Ohala (desire), I hope so! Would to God | 

Ai de mi (sorrow), Alas forme! Poor me! 

4. VOCATIVE sUFFIX.— After nouns in the vocative case the 

suffix lao is used; as Zafa-/ao, O father! Arancisclav, O St 
Francis! 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Chuhchee. J— Material Culture. By Watpemar Focoras. 
Memoir af the American Museum of Natural History, The Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, Vol. VU. Leyden: E. J. Brill. roge4. 
4°, 280 pp., maps, plates, and figures. 

‘The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, the funds for which were pro- 
vided by Mr Morris K. Jesup, President of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, and which was organized and carried out 
under the direction of Prof. Franz Boas, had for its prime object, by a 
careful and thorough study of the primitive: tribes still surviving on the 
northern coasts of the Pacific ocean, the elucidation of the great problem 
of racial, linguistic, and cultural connections between the two continents 
in primeval times. 

The results of that great undertaking are now steadily being pub- 
lished. So far, thirteen comprehensive issues on the archeology, linguis- 
tics, and ethnology of the tribes of the coast of North America, richly 
illustrated, have appeared. Now we have a new, comprehensive volume 
on the most important tribe of extreme northeastern Siberia — the so- 
called Chukchee. This volume is by Mr W. Bogoras, the well-known 
ethnologist, who during many years has made extensive linguistic and 
anthropological studies among this tribe and its neighbors; and it is to 
his close studies that we are indebted for the discovery that the Chukchee, 
the Koryak, and the Kamchadal are of the same linguistic stock. For 
the solution of the problem of the Jesup Expedition, the close investiga- 
tion of the Chukchee is of the highest value. 

The Chukchee belong to that mysterious group of North Asiatic 
tribes (including the Gilyak, Yukaghir, Cott, Yenisei Ostiak, and Aino) 
which have been called paleoasiatic by L. Schrenck, and whose enig- 
matic trait Is the complete isolation of their languages among themselves 
as well as from the great linguistic stocks of Asia. The isolated character 
of the Chukchee, moreover, as is shown by Mr Bogoras through his ex- 
tensive measurements (of about two hundred persons) and observations, 
is not limited to their language. Like the Aino, the Chukchee are enig- 
matic from an anthropological point of view. ‘Though having amalga- 
mated for many centuries with the Mongolian tribes, they present features 
strikingly different from the Mongolian type. 

420 
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*« Their eyes are straight, and frequently as large as those of Caucas- 
ians, and the f/ica occurs but rarely among them. Their hair is often wavy 
oreven curly. ... Fifteen percent of the. Chukchee of the Pacific 
coast have dark-brown or even light-brown hair, and beards are more 
frequently seen among them than among the Lamut or the Yakut."' 

Their: folklore, which has lite in common even with that of the 
Koryak —their immediate neighbors and a closely related tribe —af- 
fords additional significant testimony as to their isolated position. 

To this enigmatic people Mr Bogoras is to devote four large volumes, 
treating of their material culture, religion, mythology, and social organi- 
zation, besides their linguistics, which forms a separate series. The 
volume now before us takes up the material culture only (trade, remndeer 
and dog breeding, hunting, fishing, war, habitation, food, manufactures, 
clothing, games, etc.), giving an exhaustive and highly scientific treat- 
ment of these topics, 

The rule of modern ethnology —to describe every ethnographical 
fact or object with the minute objectivity of the naturalist, not neglecting 
even the smallest detail, but considering each as important — has been 
observed by the author in the strictest manner. At the same time he has 
been able to give to his objective descriptions an animated and life-like 
setting by numerous comparisons and enlivening details which reflect 
views of the Chukchee themselves, These he was able to present, owing 
to his intimate acquaintance with the language and the habits of thought 
of the tribe described, as well as owing to his comprehensive under- 
standing of the general problems of ethnology. We must await the 
continuation of this work before drawing all the interesting: inferences 
suggested by the present volume; but it already presents, besides an ex- 
haustive: picture of the material life of the tribe described, a great store 
of facts highly suggestive for a comparison with similar cultures of other 
primitive tribes, as well as for general ethnological conclusions, 

From: the first point of view, the chapters devoted to reindeer breed- 
ing and driving, the most characteristic feature of the arctic regions of 
northern Europe and Siberia, are of preat interest, As far as we know, 
this is the first attempt at so detailed a description of reindeer-breeding, 
and it were well if it were followed by similar descriptions of the peculiar 
form of breeding among other arctic tribes, ‘The absence, or at least the 
fragmentary character, of such information, is as yet the main obstacle 
to a solution of the question as to the origin and gradual spread of the 
domestication of the reindeer. How important such exhaustive inquiries 
are, can be seen by the difficulties experienced by Mr Bogoras himself 
in discussing the question. 
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‘The vast body of data brought forward by the author, including tra- 
ditions and survivals in modern life, suggest that, among the Chukchee, 
dog-breeding preceded reindeer-breeding, the latter being probably bor- 
rowed from the Tungus, the reindeer people par exeed/ence : but, strangely 
enough, the reindeer-race of the Chukchee, as it seems to Mr Bogoras, 
is quite different from that of the Lamut, the one of all the Tungus tribes 
nearest allied to the Chukchee. However, this question is still an open 
one, because, in the present state of our information about racial differences 
of the reindeer among all the arctic tribes of Asia, it is impossible to decide 
whether the physical differences are due to original racial differences or 
to mere differences in the methods of breeding or using the animals, For 
instance, the original, and even now the most usual, form of reindeer 
locomotion among the Tungus tribes was by riding with the saddle 
fastened on the neck; the Chukehee drive on sledges. For so slender 
an animal, and one with so little endurance as the reindeer, such differ- 
ent forms of treatment are factors that, in the reviewer's opinion, are 
capable of producing, in the long-nmm, physical differences that can easily 
appear as differences of race. Moreover, as far as the present writer's 
experience goes, the Tungusat the present time continue to increase their 
herds by capturing wild animals and taming them ; but it is not so with 
the Chukchee, and this is not an unimportant cause for producing physi- 
cal differences independent of original descent. As itis, the fund of 
information about the Chukchee manner of reindeer-breeding: is a valu- 
alile contribution to this question. 

Dog-breeding is treated by Mr Bogoras on a still larger scale, Close 
investigation and comparison of the methods of dog breeding and driving 
among the different peoples of Siberia have given the author an oppor- 
tunity not only of making an analysis of dog-iriving instructive in itself, 
but also of deducing Interesting inferences as to the great cultural influ- 
ences in early times among the most distant tribes of the North Pacific. 
The profusion of minute details presented by the author in this chapter, 
although perhaps a little tiresome for the lay reader, are of great value to 
the ethnologist. Everywhere we find old methods preserved among tribes 
that for centuries have lost all communication (compare the sledges of 
the Chukchee and Kamchadal), and instructive survivals that suggest ideas 
of relationship between tribes separated by many thousands of miles, and 
seemingly without any communication (compare, for instance, the custom 
of the Chukchee of putting the corpse, at a funeral, in a riding position, 
astride, and the usual manner of riding of the Gilyak). 

With the same acuteness of observation and detail as to minutice, 
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the author treats the other departments of material culture, making bis 
work a storehouse of facts highly suggestive for comparison and deduction, 
to which the last volume of the publication of the Expedition, entitled 
‘¢ Summary and Final Results,"" will be devoted. 

Of peculiar interest to the ethnologist are the chapters devoted to 
ornament, decorations, hair-dressing, and tattooing. Without any attempt 
at theorizing, the author simply presents facts, and the facts show that all 
these phenomena are of religious origin. He says: ‘‘ The tonsure and 
fringe are resorted to whenever it is thought necessary, for superstitious 
reasons, to change one's appearance ; for instance, for protecting one's 
self from the spirits of contagious diseases, or by a murderer to conceal 
his identity from the revengeful soul of his victim"’ (page 253). 

‘* Childless women tattoo on both cheeks two lines, etc., and this is 
considered as-one of the charms against sterility. . . . ‘Tattoo-marks on 
men are intended as charms against spirits'' (pages 254, 254). 

‘*Chukchee men and women embellish their persons with variqus 
adormments of rudest fashion, most of which are regarded as protecting 
charms or amulets. Most prominent among these are necklaces. Some 
of those who have been baptized add to them a brass crocifx... . 
Middle-aged men often wear a kind of head-band, [tis made of a narrow 
strip of leather adorned at intervals with a few large beads. These orma- 
ments are also amulets. In olden times the attachments consisted of 
small blocks of wood representing protecting spirits, called ‘wooden 
manikins."’ Similar manikins are also on the breast-bands of the 
women, ... Many men wear also ear-ornaments, generally by order of 
the shamans, .. . Single beads on long leather strings are sewed to the 
clothes, serving at the same time both as charm and as ornament." 

The ornamental designs represent also, as far as could be learned from 
the natives, figures of religious origin, as the sun, stars, mountains, rivers, 
and so on; and the same designs are to be found tattooed on the body. 

Attention should be called to the two introductory chapters, contain- 
ing a discussion of the general characteristics of the tribe; their habitat, 
climate, statistics, anthropological peculiarities, and lastly some consider- 
ations of former migrations, drawn from linguistic and folkloristic data, 
all of which lead to the curious conclusion of a southern origin of the 
Chukehee. One tradition, that about the boa-constrictor, deserves par- 
ticular attention, as all kinds of snakes are wholly absent from the modern 

Seep. 258. This is a remarkable fact, because wooden manikins are very com- 
mon all over northern Asia. See my paper on the Inag, in the Transactions of the Rus- 
sian Anthrop. Soc., 1go5."" 
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habitat of the Chukchee. Strange to say, a similar tradition was found 
by the present writer among the Orochee, thousands of miles distant from 
the Chukchee, on the coast of the Tatar strait. 

The volume is richly illustrated with maps, numerous text illustra- 
tions, and plates, all bearing on and elucidating the minute descriptions 
of the text. 

Before closing I will tike the liberty of correcting a slight error due 
to misinterpretation of one of Schrenck's plates. In the chapter on dog- 
breeding, the author gives a design of a Chukchee dog-harness,' a so- 
called one-hand ‘oblique’ harness, saying that ‘‘this form of harness 
was introduced from the south,"' and adding that ‘it is in use among the 
Amur tribes, as may be seen from the description and drawings by 
Schrenck (1, plate xxvi, figs. 3, 4, 5).'' Asamatter of fact the regular 
dog-harness of the Amur tribes, that of the Gilyak, is quite different, its 
peculiar feature being the absence of the back-band, the dogs pulling by 
the neck, This is clearly seen from the description in the text, as well as 
in Schrenck’s plate (figs. 2, 3) quoted by the author. He has evidently 
been misled by figs, 4 and 5. ‘The upper band, which he took for a 
back-band, really serves for holding a head-decoration. for the dog, used 
on solemn occasions, 

Speaking of the senses of the Chukehee, the author says that ‘‘ taboo 
against bringing into the sleeping-roam any objects connected with the 
hearths and howtseholds of other families is founded chiefly upon their 
unfamiliar odor,"' referring to a case of a woman having fallen sick 
when seeing an old Chukchee wooden case brought by the author from 
another place. She declared that ‘an unfamiliar odor given off by the 
case made her feel giddy and sick’’ (page 39), 1 would not try to ex- 
plain the individual case cited by the author, but I think that taboos 
connected with the family or clan fires and hearths need not be explained 
in such an unusual way, It would be more rational to suppose that the 
‘sickness’ of the woman in the alleged case was but a nervous fit asso- 
ciated with the fear of violating. a taboo, and that it also was an effect of 
the taboo, not its cause. Indeed, we know many cases where men have 


suddenly died after having violated a taboo, L. STERNGERG. 


Conferencias del Museo Nacional. Seccisn de Einologia. Nims. Los 
Popolocas, Par el Proresor Dr N. Leow. México: Imprenta de 
Museo Nacional, tg05. 8°, 28 pp. 

This lecture, delivered atthe Mexican National Museum by Dr Leén, 
résumés part of the information obtained by him during his visit among 

See page 108, fig. 26, a 
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the Popolocas in 1904—-"o5 (the detailed monograph will appear in the 
Annals of the Museum). After a historical introduction and some notice 
of the confusion concerning the use and interpretation of the term Anpe- 
feca, which Brinton once proposed to bar from the ethnic vocalulary, the 
author sketches briefly the ethnology of this linguistic stock, whose pre- 
columbian habitat was the southern part of the Tlaxcaltecan territory. 
To-day the area of the Popoloca tongue embraces Azingo and Mezontla 
in the state of Puebla, and several places in Oaxaca. In Guerrero the 
Popolocas are almost extinct, and such of them as are said to exist in 
Vera Cruz speak Mixe. The Fufuéwers of Guatemala are of Cakchi- 
quel lineage, and those of Nicaragua of Lenca stock: with both of these 
the Mexican Poepeleras have been wrongly affined by various writers. 
Remnants of ancient idolatry flourish among them and witchcraft is very 
prevalent. Indeed, the Catholic priest is to them ‘‘no more than a wiz- 
ard endowed with a certain power, less, however, than that of their own." 
Endogamy is practised and the religious rites of the Catholic church are 
aided to by many old heathen ceremonies, Snakes.are much venerated. 
The influence of woman in society is great, and her word and counsel con- 
trol all actions, The vocabulary of some 2,coo words obtained by Dr 
Ledn enabled him, by comparison with Mixtec and Chuchona, to prove 
the relationship of these tongues, The physical characters of these 
three peoples point also to identity of race. The so-called ** Mixtec 
eye’ (as the author proposes to term a phenomenon which is “neither 
the * Mongolian eye" nor the teratological epicanthus*’) occurs in all 
individuals of pure blood among the Popolocas, Mixtecs, and Chucones. 
The archeological remains in the Popoloca country corroborate these 
conclusions: ‘The Popolocas, Chuchones, and Mixtecas belong to the 
same ethnic family.’ ALEXANDER F.. CHAMBERLAIN, 


La Coleccion Boggiant de Ties indigenas de Sudameri¢a Central. Pub- 
licada por Rosert Lenmann-Nirsce, Dr phil. et med. Buenos 
Aires, 1904. Casa Editora de R. Rosauer, Rivadavia 571. Swpie- 
mento, Buenos Aires: rgoq. 

As the accompanying brief catalogue in Spanish and German ex- 
plains, this collection of 1oo photographs (the Supplement adds 14 
more) of men, women, and children, of various Indian tribes of central 
South America, is the posthumous work of Guido Boggiani, the ethnologist, 
who fell a victim to some of the savages of the Gran Chaco a year or 
two ago. ‘The reproductions, excellently done, are on cards, rather 
larger than postals, with titles in Spanish only; the catalogue gives the 
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German translations, however. The tribes represented are: Sanapana, 
t; Angaité, 3; Lengua, 5; belonging to the Maskoi stock. Caduveo 
(Mbaya), 15; Toba, 1; Payagua, 6; of the Guaicurd stock. Bororé, 
4. Chamacoco, 79. This makes altogether a most valuable album for 
the ethnologist in easily usable form covering considerable variety of 
aboriginal life and activity, and is a welcome addition to the eye- 
data of distant Indian tribes. Among the most interesting pictures are 
aSanapand Indian with tame parrots, No. 1; a Mbaya with bow and 
arrow, No, 13; Indian holding a snake, Nos. 42-43; Indian with 
labret, No. so; Indian woman carrying infant in net, Nos. 87 and 89; a 
group of children, Nos. g5a and 35. There are a number of fine 
pictures of old men. Tattooing is well represented in Nos. 16-19, 21- 
24, 77-81, 85, 86, 93, 94; and those who argue for a connection between 
these South American Indians and the Polynesians may find some conso- 
lation in the resemblances suggested by the tattooed aborigines of the 
Chaco in comparison with Maori chiefs, etc. Dr Lehmann-Nitsche has 
both performed a pious deed and benefited anthropology by editing this 
collection, ALEXANDER F. CHaMBeRLarn. 


Seitschrft fir Denographie wnd Statistt® der Juden. Ferlin. 4°. 
Under this title a new monthly, devoted to the anthropology and 
statistics of the Jews, made its appearance at the commencement of the 
present year. It is edited by Dr Arthur Ruppin, under the auspices of 
the Bureau for Statistics of the Jews in Berlin. Within the compass of 
sixteen small quarto pages, of which each number ig composed, a large 
amount of readable matter and interesting information js compressed, 
and, although it has to do with the anthropological, sociological, and 
economic features of a special people, the tone and tenor of the journal 
are entirely objective, sine fra ef stadia, neither polemical nor apologetic. 
The table of contents of the first two numbers will convey an idea of 
the richness and variety of the subject-matter, Thus, the January num- 
ber contains (1) under the heading ** Abhandlungen ''; Contribution 
to the Physical Anthropology of the Jews, by Prof. F. vy. Luschan ; Mar- 
rages between Jews and Christians in Copenhagen during 1880-1903, 
by Julius Salomon; Criminality among Christians and Jews in Germany 
during 1899-1902, by Dr A. Ruppin. (2) Under the heading “ Sta- 
tistisches Archiv"': Changes in the Local Distritrution of the Jews in 
Germany since 1871; ‘The Jewish Population of Wittenberg ; Mixed 
Marriages in Hamburg ; Education in Prussia; The Number of Foreigners 
in’ the Kingdom of Saxony; Statistics of Vocations in Austria on the 
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Basis of the Census of 1900; Mixed Marriages in Buda-Pesth ; The Jews 
in Italy according to the Census of 1901 ; Immigration into the United 
States; The Jews in British India. In the February issue appear: (1) 
The Conception of the Jews of their being a Chosen People and its Bio- 
logical Significance, by Curt Michaells; The Pan-Jewish Labor Union 
in Russia, Poland, and Lithuania, by Esther Schneerson; (2) Age Sta- 
tistics of Christians and Jews in Hamburg; Criminality among the Jews 
in the Netherlands; Cities in Germany with more than 1,000 Jewish 
Inhabitants; Results of the Census of 1900 in Serbia; The Jews of the 
Oasis Mzab; The Vernacular of the Jews in Austria; Census of 1go1 in 
New South Wales; The Jewish Colonies in India. 
I. M. Casanowicz. 


Romanische Meisterersiiler, unter Mitwirkung . . . Herausgegeben von 
Dre Friepeics 5. Krauss. I Band. Dre Aundert alten £rsdh- 
éangen. Deutsch von Jaxon Uneicu. Leipzig: Deutsche Ver- 
lagsactiengesellschaft, tg05. 8°, i+, 1-141 pp. 

This volume by Professor Ulrich, of Zitrich, is the first of a proposed 
series of ‘ Romanic Master Raconteurs,’’ put into German under the 
editorial supervision of Dr Krauss of Vienna, aided by some twenty 
collaborators from among the leading literary critics of the principal 
German university towns. It is dedicated to Ancona, of “Cento 
Novelle Antiche,"" from which it takes its name, The seri¢s, to consist 
of a number of small volumes to appear at the rate of six or eight per 
year, is intended to embody all that has endured as worth preserving of 
the countless short tales, midway between folklore and epic, that passed 
current among the Romanic nations, particularly France and Italy, in 
the Medieval period down to about the close of the XTJIth century. 
Many of these were of Hindu, Arab, or other Oriental origin, brought 
back by returning Crisaders and adapted to European ideas by knights 
and minnesingers. They are of all sorts, from Bible parables and 
miracle stories to the originals on which our best-known humorist have 
built their reputations. In construction they are all built on the same 
model — short, simple, and direct, as was necessary to appeal to illiterate 
auditors, who wished to be amused or lightly Instructed, without too long 
a strain on their intellects. They are the prose counterpart of the 
ancient ballad, and the delight which the work affords to one brought up 
in the European tradition is akin to that with which in mature age we turn 
over the pages of the old fourth reader of our childhood, Each volume 
contains a critical introduction by the translator, with an appendix of 
literary and historical motes for each story. James Mooney. 
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[Nork—Author, especially those whose articles appear in journals and other 
seriala not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly sid this department of the 
American Anthrepolegut by sending direct to Dr A. F. Chamberlain, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachuset, U. 5. A., reprints or copies of such studies as they muy desire 
to have noticed in these pages. — Eprron.] 
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peat, 4 Se) ‘Treats of ostifications of | 


sotural » in relation to 
parietals. G. holds that inter-central 
membranous spaces can independently 
y Divided parictals may be real 
: , one pet of the ay-called 
“divided parietal? being really an inde- 
pendent ossification in the sutural space. 
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de 
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the seme of Lehmann-Nitsche }, and 
“occur with different intensity and fre- 
quency in all human races."' Folk-lore 
in Japan attributes them to coltus during 
pregnancy ; in parts of China to “the 
Slap.of a fairy,"’ the mark of the king of 
the lower world, etc; in Java to the 
"Jick "' of dwarf-like spirits, the lick of 
@ enake, etc. 
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ality is ‘no Jess characteristic than that 
of the Biman face,”" and that ‘fin its 
features and copabilities ts syrnbolined all 
that man has achieved in his long up- 
ward march from the primeval core." 
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(R. de Ee, d'Anthr. de Paris, too4, 
XI¥, 333.) | Note on a recipe of powder 
made from the skull of one who has died 
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faces among civilized peoples are farther 
apart than ameng savages. Aristocratic 
acl soctally-nelected classes have greater 
social ex ness. © contrasts 
between the faces of men and women are 
greater among civilized than among sav- 
age peoples. 
Manourrier (L.) L'individualité de I'an- 
thropologic. (RK. de I'Ec. d’ Anthri de 
Paris, 1904, XIV, 397-910.) ae 
at St Louis Exposition, September 2 
tgoy. General discussion of the 
vidualization of anthropal. asa dis 
timet science. Aathretes nad 
ecaktic sat accel 
olopica sociologie | 
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questions. 
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ne ray of the hair M. o opposes Met- 


v's Pipmentophacs theory —the 
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iehl, Kalliker, ete. 


let (A.) Les tumolus. (RF. de 
d’ Anthr. de Pariy, 1904, XIV, 

247-62, 6 fs.) Treats of names, nom- 
ber (execeds 3000 in France — infinitely 
more have been destroyed withmit re- 
card) ; classification ( true tumuli or son 
helier 2 pseuido- tomuli: moive, daties, 
etc. ); Juiier doe to mainere exploitation ; 

erursers OF more or mextern faneral 
cats, also callied sireriers ; tompbplies 
or s¢pulehral tumuli of earth | barrows }; 
neolithic tumuli, ete. De M. holds that, 
except those buried directly in the 
ground, all dolmens were covered by 
turmuti.. 


The Roond Tabie. (Pubs. 

Asoc. Amer., 1905, 
eX, ane Treats chiefly of the 
Arthurian ** Round Tab. Wana coerite 
festival celebrated on some great feast 
day. Author seeks to show that ‘all 
the known features_of Arthur's Round 
Table are found in printitive agricultural 
celebrations,"’ the basis being Celtic 
jolk-custom. 


Nicolle (C.) Reproduction expérimentale 


a Si Pas lesinge. ((_-R. Acad, 
Tis, 1905, CXL, 539-42. 
Describes the i buvculetion ef of a nis 
Macacur sinensis with leprosy from a 
human being. Other related experi- 
ments are in progress at the Pasteur 


Institute. 
Pearl (K.) A notable mlrance in the 
theory of correlation. (Science, N, Ye 


1905, NM. 3, Xt, 32-5.) Calls atten- 
ion to im Pestson's 
recent memoir On fhe theery of contin- 
gency ana ef) relation fo association and 
forse correlation | , lgog, 
1-35) in widening the 2 of 

Jems and material ipso be effect- 
ively handled by biometric methods, 


nt (C. A.) Les races chevalines 
et dans 'espace. ( Bull. 
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years of Spi Facial asymmetry 
dental ancmnalices were also present, 
Hachitic influence is suggested, 
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lotus, Broachwg, 1904, | 


LXURVH) 3 7, — 375~9, 388-92, 
ro hgs.) T the magic" of the 
ily ngs in cannecthe we the 


rons) ware - cohabitation | Feru- 
vitn — ceremonies for the 
‘rer "of nature, fexual orgies of 
gohan men), misetc of breath (Breath. 
Ing into mouth of woman as necessary as 
ae tajectio seminis for completion of 

» magic of animal dances [inen 
fetiake animals and increase power}— 
these ore matters of 1 , Tot mere 
representations of scenes and ideas (this 
occurs after the dances bate become 
eecular, or at a 


Salmon (FP. 
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. (J-) Ein Oberkiefer ‘mit Oberzibligen 
Cort.-Bl. d. deutschen Ges, 


£ “Pea, | [iinchen, 1g05, pearigs ova 
| The supernumerary y teeth prew 
after the wisdom teeth in the twentieth 
year. 


Fhumbler (1) Klaatsch's und Schoeten- 


gacks Theorien iiber Abstammung und 
Urheimat des Menschengeschlechis. (A. 
f. Rassen- uo, Ges. Biol, Berlin, 1903, 
798-808.) Critical discussion of Kla- 


mal, or the wnatoid 
try of man, _ the eiisheant of Schenex 
sack that Australia was the scene of the 
engin of mankind,—here the natural 
iicteanrien opment lly reiting to 
e deve to Sarco rT ‘ee 
ge Soa pateable. 
e¢ discovery of en hes eniénn remains, 
etce., t Australia must oceur before 
Sebretensack's theory can have a statos. 


) Anfloence dou sexe sur le 
dessin. (Bull. Soc. d'Anthre. de Paris, 
tgoy, V5, ¥, 332-7.) Dr S. bolts 
that drawing is homosexual and of the 
corresponding sex,—it is easier for a 
girl to a 4 woman, ie Ea To slike 
A non. The personal is e 
even In famous ee tee ae 
“‘natum! drawings’ and ‘ influenced 
drawings."' “The esthetic sense hardly 
appears, even with education, before the 

inteenith year, There exists in man 
an innate tendency to draw. Drawing 
ee race and in the indi: 
vichua! 


Shaler (N.5.) Earth and mon: an 


ecomome forecast, (Intern, Quart., N. 
Vie 1905, X, 227-39.) According to 
Su, ‘the gems domo is one of those ex- 
niasy,, hic qt et se! ir 
7 area 

withstanding those jatuences Sach ing 
about the death of organic are 
Man's intellectual quality him 
from calamities: and acci extinc- 
tion and ‘he ix not to from the 
earth sora enact » but is to 
master it and himse 

reaching enileaver,"* ° tees onl 


tat store W.) Music and religion : 


A paychological riv Int + 
Ethies, Phila., a <n "352-61;) J 
According to the author, ‘music an 
religion are rivals for the sine claims in 
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human nature, and 60 long as music oc- 
es its present place in the general 
pn A we aa look for no wide- 
spread revival in religion." 
D..) Three stages in incdivides! 
gee seth (Ibid, i904, x1v, 81- 
ge. ay acai to show ae ace 
individ eres y also in 
society, there exist three developmental 
stages: otganiration ; negative, exclusive 
self-consciousness ; reorganization te- 
paces growing sense of self and deeper 


Strats (C H.) Das Kind als Ersicher. 
hi bra. f. Erzhg., Wien, 1995: 
ld mot only 


17-22, 1 We o 
micehs : hfe), We sald wlsa to 
let them educate ws— especially in the 
light of mens sand in corpore tase, 
The child must not be rived of its 
natural and healthy instinct Jor ookedoess 
and its expression. 
Strauch (fir.) Ueber eine Methode far- 

bi onservierung frischer Leichen- 
teile {Ur dic Zweeke Fae? emmatiochen 
Anthropologie. (Z. £ Ethn., Berlin, 
O04, XXXVI, 671-§.) Gives author's 
experience h the Littlejohn wet 
method of ng fresh parts of the 


bod ni bly approves. A 
ate worn’ s bes i hee boon x Aah by 
this method ate Nov., 1903. The 
reniism of the specimens ts remarkable. 
| (E. A.) Ueber P jt 
bilder. (Schwz, A. Mera ar 
1 » with, —-15, 4 reals 
of the sr called Apa 5 pictures,"' 
of which the author has seen some 
10,000 {at the Second International 
eis of the History of Religions at 

File , or memorial pictures for p grins 
and devotees, of samts, ete. The pic- 
tures themselves, their origin, use, etc., 
art discused, also the inscriptions on 


them. Their flourishing peri riod was the | 


time of the barok and apaoa style and 
they were made in monasteries, ~ 
e. g., at Einsiedeln. These Av 

stil] sometimes presented to child 

pat into coffins, or hung on peste 


Symington ().) Joba Grattan's crani- 


omeler craniometric methods, (J. 
Anat. and Phys 
2 74 2 % 
ance in the ), pms _fournal af tiie 
alery for 1853, an out for tracing 


akuils, th 
a 2s a as 


aj FEHR pees Te Sap 


Volkor (Th.)} 
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Tenchini (L.) Di un canale perforonte 


arterioso aera parietate) nella volta 
cranica dell" vomoadulio, (Mon. Zool. 
Ital,, Firente, 1904, XV, lol-10, 1 fz.’ 
This omenon of arrest occun 
three times in 430 skulls of criminals 
and in 120 normal skulls investigated by 
the author. 


Terman (1. M.) A study in precocity 


and prematuration, ( of Psych, 
Worcester, 1905, XVI, 145-83. ) Treats 
of infancy, education and prematuration, 
over-pressure, criminal and Ain baba 
and sexual precocity, sateg ser and un- 
balance, iar ac Re ; There bots 
race-precoci ividual precocity, 

 prematuratio * (the relt of cattide 


Tovo (C.) Le forme ol cranio nello svi- 


luppo fetale, (A. d. Soc. Rom, di 
Antrop., 1905, XI, a7<44.) Gives 
results of examination by Sergi's method 
of 86 Fiedmontese fetal skulls (second 
month 3, third 4, foorth §, filth 11, 
sixth 9, seventh 7, cighth §, ninth 11, 
) Of these skulls 37 were 
peniagonoid, 22 ellipsoid, 20 ovoid, 
Before the seventh month go.9 % are 
ellipsoid-ovoid, after that perbod 74.5 
pentagonoid. Normally, therefore, the 
fetul skull assumes from the seventh 
month of intra-uterine life a pentagonal 
form ; before this comes a distinct period 
with an ellipsoid-ovoid form. The pen- 
tagonal form in adalt skull is probably a 
fetal residuum. Cephalic indices are 
given, 
Variations. squeletinjues 
du pied chez les ata a dans les 
races humaines. all. Seed” Anthr. 


de Paris, 903, V 5., [¥, yee 


Ipog, ¥, x50, 201-331, $7 tes, 172 
tubiles.. ted nnd wlio aluable mono- 
Fees peg study af some 200 
uman subjects (43 Amerinds), §7 an- 
monkeys, etc., and 24 other 
animals. The European foot is the 
result of the very slow. ani Frmbiog 
transformation of the foot of a climbi 
ancestor, the transitory forms of whi 
etill occur in the fat foot of the fetus 
and of modern savages, The arch of 
the foot is the most essential anihrapo- 
logical character, and the unsceted curve, 
or relation between the height and the 


Tengih of the foot fs fn hanpor peri 
Very important also are | foot 
new-born and the so-called 


supermumer- 
ary bones, In the /fplotater and the 
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gorilla in part occur the beginmings al 
of oat nd eae woright postion and 
bipedal progression. 

Vram (U.G,) L'indice alveolare inferiore. 
(A. cl. See. Rom. di Antr., 1905, XI, 
49-51.) Gives the results of meaaure- 
ments of the thism of the jaw in 
34 (males 27), 13 Fargians 

males and 6 Milanese skulls, accord- 
ares e relation of the intergonial- 
alecotas toe to the interponial 
plete 2 An index below 103 in 
chin, above 103 = prog- 

! suibic alveolus and @ retreating Sin. 

Here the relation of two linear mensure- 
mente it substituted for the messmration 
of an angle. 

—— Un quarto molare in un cranio di un 
Cercocebus. — (Thid., 1-4, 1 fg.) 
Brief af molar in 


es @ fourth 
the skull 


oan 








fi macaque irom reat 
—very sctall, as was the fourth molar in 

a 7 Sena skull reconded by ¥. 
befewinn pa H.) Oa. tibiale eaternum 
es f. Ethn., Berlin, 1964, 
Acheg " 881-2.) Brief note on four 


oe of this variation, one op both 
waruttatar (Cc. E.) The origin and de- 

velopment of the Highland dirk, (Trans. 

Glasgow Archeol. : =i ! 5, B. Sr 

32-42, 3 pl). Author dis 

the ep eee Ie im wie ater 

western Eq rom othe fath to the 


16th centuries inclusive." As a distine- 
tive weapon the Highland dirk does not 
seem to exist eatlier than the oyth cen- 
tury, although at that time the * univer- 
a ND a ogger knife was then in 
believes that ** the existence 
of Celtic ornament an ft 
wih and 1th centuries was a revival 
rather than a surrival,’’ 
Wilder (H. H,) Drplieate twins ond 
double monsters. (Amer, J. Anat., N. 


¥., 1904, oi srt , 18 fen 2 pl) 


eaten Tinkeg: 


in twin gestations, 
feplets and other sted birtha, dupli- 
cates lower animals, relation of 


to double Raggrrarnt clas- 
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[S. Sy Ty 1905 


sets). Good bibliography (pp. 465- 
me Among conelusions reached 
in this va em are these: 
Twins are either duplicate (invariably 
of same sex— ‘the result of the total 
separation of the first two biastomeres 
of a ainghe egg) or freternel (of same or 
different sex — ‘resulting fram the si- 
multanenes ri ing. = ment ik 
tiliration of a te egus”! 

plicate twins pmsl peels at 
other to the point of confusion"'; fra- 
ternal twins may or may oot resemble 
each other Symmetrical dovble mon- 
store (¢ i) are closely related to 
duplicate twins ; unequal double mon- 
stera {autosite and parasite) are due to 
“the secondary fasion of two embryos."" 
‘Twins show greater differences from 
each other in the soft than In the skeletal 


EUROPE 
Abercrombie (J.j) A method of arrang- 
ing British bronz¢-age ceramics in chron- 
ological onder. (Trans. Glasgow Arch- 
wot, Soc., 1905, NM. 4, ¥, §4-60.) Author 
argues that “the beaker ts the oldest 
brongé-age type in Britain, and came 
from the continent."" Paper red 
In full in f. Anthr. ae: London, 
i903, XXXIL, 973-97. : Aerie 
Pr dine pal fy 1903, &. &, ¥, 560, 
aot On go THe deutsche Kaolonie Rie- 
Coovernement Woronesh, 
(Globus, Hrnschwg,, 1905, 5, LXXXVU, f= 
27, j7i-44, 15 » plan. } ) interesting 
acoount of the . 
benelorf in the German ‘eolony af Vorone) 
(founded in the latter part of the rth 
nee Tt sar ll immigrants fron Sulzfeld, 
lironny and its people, The 
language ia Swabian with = few Little 
Ruslan loun-words The colainy orig- 
inally numbered 209 souls; the popula. 
tion in 1902 was 1,192, practically sta- 
Honary since 1881, The le have 
retained their Protestantian, thrift, and 
industry. Agricalture and cattle-breed- 
ing are the bases of material culture. 
Government interference (law of 1871) 
gave the colony a blow from which it 
never recovered, 
Ammon |‘).) Dic Bewohner der Halli- 
Ba, (A. f, Rasen e (ek. - Biol,, Ber- 
Mh I poh 1, 84-38 Dates resume 
fi & recent 
work Das i poe eat bionae Aassencic- 
re wer al Mision poe! Peee ta 
fawhstemmen an emeed 45). 
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Ww. ca gg vepllee requen err, if ‘ard 
to 1 tact th 
emi Gg ye 
fairs in the Frisian lands by references 
to his theory of the emigration of the 
dolichocephals, 
Anderson (L. F.) The Anglo-Saxon scop. 
(Univ, of Toronto Stod., Philal, Ser., 
1993, 1, 1=4§-) Author concludes that 
“professinnal singers existed among the 
Anglo-Saxons 24 well as the other 
Germanic races of the Gth, 7 and oth 
tenturies."" The scop was martes poet, 
sage, teacher, historian, 


Bardon at 2 ‘! Bouyssonie (J. of A.) 
Monograg re de la protte as Nouilles, 
Corrtze, de I'Ee. d'Anihr, de 
Paris, Aa, xy, 283-94 Sigs.) De- 
scribes the “Cher Serre "' near 
Noailles, conditioa and contents,—arch- 
ealagical ftrota, Mints, piercers and bor- 
ers, nuclei and flakers, ete. The “new 


seta eit Keune erga erties here The | 


fauna aml implements of the cave attach 
it to the apetha ioreiyea, gene epoch. 
There are analogies with Brassempouy 
ily. One carving was 
The number of mon-retouched 
fints was great.! 
Bartels (P.) Ueber Schidel der Steineeit 
und der friben Bronzezeit ons der Um- 
ule Worms «a Rhein. (2% ff 
Berlin, 1904, XxxvI, Sgr-7, 
2 figs.) Gives accoan! of examination 
of some 50 skulls in the Paulusmuseum, 
from the stome age and the carly bronze 
nee in the neighborhood of Wurm. 
wo bronge-age two shone-age 
types are distiogitohed, 
appre M.)  Présentations des. docu- 
atifs aux coutumes des Ma- 
vatcbuiie du de Mont, Vendée. 
(Bull. Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, t904, 4° 
&, ¥, 390.) Notes. oni two: series. of 
f phs representing various | 
of "'maraichinage,"” a “maralchin" 
wedding, tipeestchte "dances, etc. 
Bee American Anthropologist, 1905, é- 
$., VU, £40. 
Borobro y Dias (P.) 
eres ca cameron veceen aces 
pate tag (Tot. ae ‘Gives antre 
pag, 1905, 1, 1ot—4 ved ant 
pometric data, weight, height, chest- 
she nbe apheenaec etc, sith aca 
to s * vacation colony" fram fron 


Saragossa, aged 7-13 years. 
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‘Les colonies sco- 


Brecht (|r) 
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Ueber die Eolithen von 
Hiere. (2.0 Ethn,, Berlin, tong, XXx¥1, 
750 Brief notes in mildition to Dy 
Huhne’s account of the discovery of 
‘“oolithy"’ «at Biere, Sasa The 
origina) finder seems fo tive been 
August Rebe, 4 teacher, 


Bruce (].) Report and investigations upon 


the Langbank pile-cwelling. (Trans. 
Glasgow Archeol. Soc, 1905, 6. a» V; 
43-3, 4 pl.) Treats briefly position and 
isieclink, objects of shale (one show- 
ing human face), shell, stone, bone (a 
highiy ornamented comb } ond horn, 
bronze fibula, en, 
(T. H,) Rept: on animal bones: 
sedi imal an e dwelling. (Tbid., 
ins si, 2 pl.) tones of oxen (chiefly), 
deer, pig, goat, | were found. The 
Tremaine correspond with those found at 
other Scotch pile dwellings. ‘The ox is 
the Mor afiafrens or Celtic shorn, 
the pre-Roman domestic species One 
theep presents characters not found tn 
any existing variety. 
On certain points in Scottish ethanol. 
ogy. (Scot, Hist. Rev., Glasgow, 
1905, 1, 275-36 tn figs.) Treats: of 
chambered. coir, thelr contents and 
human remains Author holds that 
when the east of Scotland was occupied 
by an Eor-Astan ( Ripley's ** tees! 
sie the west was inhabited | 
tribe whose custams and en fore 
have certain characteristic features, The 
Eur-Asiana brought with them the 
Aeter, — the foo meee! was apparently 
nalive. There took place ‘a degenera- 
tion tat sifw of the [herian before the 
Eur-Asian type of custom and cultare."' 


Brydall (R.) Notes of incised and sculp- 


tired afones al (i) Luss ¢ 3 (3) Lock 
Cailleach, Loch Lomord ; gaa A Si nt 
Glendaruel in Argyleshire. (Trams. 
Glasgow Archeol, Soc., 1905, N. 4.,.¥, 
ob ak pl. } Desnrbes the tone efigy 
weog (7) at Lusa found in a 
cairn, and a “ hog-hacked " stone and 
othes elles from the churchyard | cross 
ae from Inch Cailleach ; and several 
stones from the churchyard of 
Kile, i district of Glendarpel. 


bed mottoes, etc, on anns 
and armor. ( Thiel. 1-32.) Gives 
fqumerous inscri fons from Scancdina tian, 
Old Engtish, elnaaesg Scotch, Germnn, 
Spanish, ard Oriental WeApons, UTter, 

powder-flasks, etc. Such inscriptions 
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consist of magic themes, weapou-names, 
words, monograms and devices, 
patriotic sertiments, historical 
“agape attire mattos amd Ingends, famons 
names ancl ams af 
verored tnd places of munuofactore. The 
inscribing of swords and knives (Corsica, 
rep is not yet extinct. 


A.) L' homme ri le mamomouth 
A Tevoaue quaterniire sor [emplacement 
Se, Farig, Rennes. pesan Acad. dl. 
roos, CxL, 1689.) From 
tamination of the region in question the 
conclusion iv reached that at the period 
of the deposition of the lower 


ernary | 
man, elephant, rhinoceros lived 


fe the the valley of the Seine, on the very 
se-of the modern city of Faris." 
ah ), ne towel grote pee 
1.) Une nouvelle grotte 





hin ar Leg paros gravées, (EK. 

Ec, d' . de Paris, tg, x XIV, eines: 

4 (gs) eee grotto of Greze in 
in Igaq (the 


eleven "3 te known), Hs contents, | 


engravings, ete. “The Grése grotte seems 
to pol.on end to questions os to the au- 


thenticity of these mural pictures, since | Fande 


the sand and clay accumulation had long 
covered them up and Indeed preserved 
the. few now existing —the cave was 
Omcie "a of such mural engravings of 
hiwens, hares, deer, ete. Their rudeness 
sare indicates their Se ke The bison 

Se cae hr iyea both bern 
repreeted nis and been were also 


fan (A.), Breull (PMs), a 

soe Ch eee an. Torey 

La me. { Tbid., 

1g Ste : figs. ) Brief account of the 

ted icky apt tag 

in the Dor- 

cored to. th pegltm, . periiculal ae 

caves 

figures of ais eaniee peat ; 

Deecke (W.) Zur Eolithent auf Ra. 

Ver. Gre Bornholes, (Mitt, d. Naturw. 

; au Gretiswald, 1905, XEXVI, E-H1. ) 

gromnds the author con 


Sains Gt the oneal eoliths on “he 
islands of Rigen and Bornholm are past- 
glacial. 


Deniker Les Bulgares et manera 
San Note complémentaire A 
communication du Dr Wateif. (Ball 


Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, t904, \* 5., ¥, | 
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459-66, map,) Discusses the distribu- 
tion of the cephalic | index in Bulgaria 
and Macedonia, ace she To the 
| etc, @ 


cephal edomin in the south en 
cee. tein Rumelia is expe- 
cially lic. The: indices for 
women follow about the same course as 
for men. In the discussion M. Atyier 
attributed the brachycephaly of the 
north to « Celto-Slav and. the dolicho- 
ly of of the south to an  Tbero- 
Pe "* element, 
Hr. Ueber newere Ausprabung 
win Shandinavien, (2. i. Ethn., Berli in, 
pola XXXVI, 668—7o. } Notes on a 
bridge of the early stone age near Naat- 
ved on the island of Seeland, a find (ca. 
400 A. . ) of various tuetal nets from 





Finnestorp, Wesigotland, 
(Sih cent. A, Bae at rere near soe nek 
holm, = and two ares of stone of 


the Lapp stone age ('* Arctic" stone 
age) from. Lillsund in Swedish Norr- 
land, and the richly carved Viking ship 
of ‘Ténsherg —a ‘' national a 
Die) tm Maglemose und 
Heitlic orahistorieche Stellung. oe 
bus, Benschwg., 1904, siege 3-4. ) 
Résumés Sarauw's account in the Aar- 
wr id for Narain Oldkyndiched, iT 
the important diseorery at MM 
mose on the west coast of the inland of 
Secland of « large number of stone im- 
plement, tools of bone and horn, ete., 
indicating a ‘station "’ belonging to the 
earlies! nai period, or perhaps the 


lithic sd he neolithic periods. 
| Giglioli (E. H.) Fietre adoperate per Ia 
pew (A. p. P Antrop., Firense, roy, 
REXIV, 385-6.) Brief account of the 
magpie, OF net-stones, in use on the Italien 
lakes, identical with those of the Ameri- 
can Indiana, Bariic islanclnrs, |e. 
Giufrida- i (V. ) Terro contribute 
all" an del Sicall eneo- 
lithici Grotto della Chiusitia, alle Ma. 
donie presso Innello circ. di Cefal. (A. 
d. Soc. Rom. di Antr,, 1905, x1, §9— 
1o%, © pl.,4 fs.) Gives detailed de- 
tie: with tables, of the measure- 
ments of 12 skulis, g femurs, 16 tibia, § 
homeri, § radii, several sacrunss and 6 


number of fra bones, ete., from 
the burial | of Chiusilla. ‘The pot- 
tery and “tedaitzta TEIN ore now 


in the Failla:Tedaldi collection. The 
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prevailing cranial form ts the cuneate 
ellipsoid. The average capacity of 14 
skulls is 1477.6 com., the cephalic form 


for “ male skulls it dolicho-mesato ce- | 
‘Fhe estimated 


stature for male 

4 ‘286 ‘momma, for females 1,590. “These 
tather tall eneolithic may be the 
ancestors of the tall element of 


to-day, related to oe ih pe Cro:Mag: 
non, the “* Berbers,” and the * littoral 
" of Deniker, all one and the same 
tly a tall type has ex- 
iste in Sicily since eneolithic tines. 
ys at AGES OR Tie Malthugische Theorie 
und kerong  Deutechlaneds. 
(Globus, Finschweg., 1905, LXXXVII, 
qfi-go. ) Author considers * social over: 
population" the menace, not ' Malthu- 
alan over- populatioy '! — the frei has 
been present in Germany for some time 
and is becomiog more and more oppress: 
ive. Mot lack of food but excess of 
work, owerfilling of occupations, is the 
real trouble, 


ra ray an Seles Sraeaaniaess 


aus dem Diluviam von Krapina in Kero 
atien. (Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 
1904, XXXIV, 197-99, - pl. 9 ee 
SS oan 268 fee 
ae fon Dr G. K S ansisinnt, 
5. Cuisines. in 1902. The finda in- 
clude some goo bones of animals, the 
lower jaw of a sever-year-old child, 
some teeth of children and adults (in all 
32), 4 fow skull fragments (one showing 
a marked fair ~ariedaie), and portions 
of humeri and claviculae of two rypes. 
The author finds two vorictics of m 
(the presence of the second due ratty 
irruption of # foreign horde) of the same 
aie diluvinl species /foma prinnigeninr to 
be represented at Krageine. 
Gustafsons (G.) Weber das Schiff von 
Ti (Zz. f£ Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
xxxvi, 67-1.) Hriel desersption of 
oe highly omamented Viking ship found 
osberg, Norway. It is ome: 
ented with animal fgares in the Nome 
style, In reliei The boat was used a a 


grave. 

Ha lbfass 5h Der Einfluss dey Oen- 
fersees | lkerungévertetlung tn 
seiner U drt (lobua, Hrnschweg., 
igos, Peg ae Brief résumé of 
the section in Prof, A. Forel's Zr Lémaom 


treating of the influence of the Lake of 
Genera on the distrilration of population. 
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Handschin (C. EL.) 


Bandtmann | E, 


37 


The riparian zane hag great attractive 
power,—the Iske is a source of food, 
and land-attacks are more easily repelled. 
Other factors, geographic, climatic and 
meteorologic, have also been at work to 


favor this sane against country behind it. 


Das 5 wort bed 
Hans Socha, 1. Teili Verecichnis der 
Sprichwirtern. (Bull, pas Wise., 
L. Lit. ser., ipo, 111, 1-153. } Lists 
mbetically under key-we = soe vr 
er © ex ont in Mans 
Sachs, Rare in the seen af Kaight- 
hood-tinmes (in /torin anly gz; in Var: 
zival, 377 in the Wigalois 60), at hes 
abound in the folk-poctry of the roth 
century. 


aip 


} Brettchenweberei. (2. 
f. Ethn., Herlin, tgog, XXXVI, 745, 
749.) Brief notes on weaving-boards 
ese or now in-use in various places it 
ero Germany. 


Heermance (T. 'W.) Excavations m Cor- 


ith in 1904. Preliminary teport. (J. 

er.. I Norwexs), Mass. Tokay, 
th 3, IN, 433-41, 2 pl. 1 fig.) De- 
scri! the new. waa near the old temple 
of Apollo, and certain. pieces of sculp- 
or etc., found. 


meee (Gs) ) Les Alsaciens sous le rapport 

intellectnel, (R, de I'Ec. 
a’ Anthr de Pars, i904, XIV, 29§- 
319.) First part of ethnological study, 
Among the marked characterttics of the 
Alsatians ore good-nature, honesty, and 
industry, but they are lacking in vivacity 
and initiative, considetubly addicted to 
drunkenness, brave, gay, with a jgord 
humor, Their habits and custome are 
patriarchal, simple, and conservative, 
with much sirvival of superstition and 

ilar rites and ideas which hare al- 
fexted the Christianity of the eaumtry. 
“* Reverstons ** hove been common 
rating odor the ages aral sectarian spirit has 


—_— La colonic allemande du Klingeothal. 


prec «9 391-332) HKésumeés the account 

of this German colony [founded in 1830, 
by reason of the manufacture of sicte- 
arm} in Alsace given by P. A. Heimer 
in the Avowe fd" Aibare for 1903. 


— Le Morran en 1794. (IbicL, 1905, 


Gives extracta on the 


55-6. 
iiss an ) yaans de Afarvan," their 
habit from a book of reoal- 


lections, etc., of the revolutionary com- 
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miltees of i ee te seat at Paria in | 


t830, by M 
Houssay (F.) Trois nowveanx Lormig 
( Ibid... (Tid 1904, Pink see be path 


mpm Mgr ro ni ctl pein wing 
at Chisay in Loit-et-Cher, and 
La Créimaillare. Monthon-eur-(Cher, 
Many similar * polishers"' hare doubt. 
leat Wiaappeated, leaving but few to 
Fepresent prehistoric times 
ivr ‘geek lag ie taete Arbeiten sur Wiilk- 
erbeschreitong und Volke- 
coemes ve Galicien, Ruasiich. Polen und 
ont Ukraine. (Globox, Brnachwg., 
IXXAVI, 315-08, 930-3, 4 fee) 
Nove ihe recent (1902-04) ‘literature 


rp fol lore, ethnology, ethnog- 
k-lore, efe of Galicia, Rus. 

Totand, and the Ukraine, comtainei 
regi lication: of the Cracow Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the folk-lore journal 
Lud, awed by the Lembe 
the Tehierieheeats society oft 








filktales (2 


wole, |; 
Franke on old Ruwian fotk-tales, ete. 


Résumdes are also given of recent works 
or Majewski, Retrynski, Niederle, Tal- 


Korolev (5. A.) Astrachanskic Kalmyki. 
Not, 22-474 fs 3 lage)” Gree 4 
a, 1, 22-47, pains 

sal soo “Kalimacks of be beth sexes and 


Tor vie et teers 
ig 
Sint tha Beeld dean chaceees ‘reali 


Wo} males between the ages of 31 anil 
OS seein S099 & had a stuturt between 
ik cote 175 mm, ‘The average cepb. 
athe fndlex of 96 males of like ages was 
1. 


Lamon (i. M. king's household 
Backend irate Stems 
ieeAy peel ps Hist. ser., 1gag, 1, 


st) wid ion 
of the old English 
pos gy Selmer officials, ete. 


i 
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acs rvare pA.) 


[N. &., 7, 1905 


Enster Bericht fiber die 
Tatigkelt der won der Dentechen aon- 
thropologisehes (esellechali mewalilten 


Rommission fr prihistorische Ty 
karten, (% f. Ethn.,. Herlin, 1904. 
AXMXVI, §37-007, 62 ee | maps } 
This valuable first report of the om 


ees of the (German Anthropological 
bety on prehistoric type- mapa presente 
distribution maps of Tat and rimmed 
bronze anes, oar and disk head needles, 
and whee! bead needles, for the German 
empire, with indications where speci- 
Cth are icra ftved and references 
te iteratere. e Hinmmed bronre axe 
has the Fothorerbaat varicties > Armorican 

forth German, South German, 


hae “nicked,"* long-stemmed, Exst 
Baltic. ‘Transition forma are very nutm- 
eras L. wishes to han the word (vit 
and we Say At Aesth The Atmori- 
can type is the simplest, the East Eal- 
he wery limited in occurrence. The oar 
needle has 4, the disk necdle 2 types, — 

there is also an East Rialtic type of the 
disk needle with fat ribbon-spira) heurd. 
Of the wheel needle there are 4 typed 
(earless, Upper Rhenish with one eye, 
Central German with two and four eas, 
Hanoverian with three ears). L. op- 
Poses the idea that the wheel needles 
developed from the disk needles, 
Long aficr the bronze age, in the 
Roman imperial period, the use of wheel 
needles appears again in Livonia, ete. 


Mehlis (A) Da A 
im. nestithisches Dorie “Wellivshl “be 


Neuitadt ad. H. und ihre Bedeutung 
fdr dic Kulturgeschichte. (Globus, 
Braschwy, 1905, LXXXWH, 128-34, 27 
the important recent 
neatithic finds at Wallbibl in tgoy, 
Eeeming to indicate the existence of a 
Tillage ‘so huts have been noted), a 
new fact for Bavaria and the Palatinate. 
The most interesting obj rg Aor 
Thi ed antulets, iials, 
find exiablishes a settled popaintion 
in relat sexed tf. 3000 KR c., with 
trade relations with western Switeerland 
oorthern Jinly, the Danube country, and 
the shores of the ‘Epean. Curious is 
the TH on a pottery-fragment. 


woe te) 3.) VolkstiimJiches aus dem Frei- 


leramt. (Schwz. A. f Vikesk., 
Zari, 1905, Vit, est) This: fifth 
and folk-cus- 

pia pp tabaea agar ied ydhgndare 
tings, etc. of the year (St. Martin's, St. 


CHAMEFELAIS] PERIODICAL 


Nicholas’, Christnas with its choral si 
ing, St. John’s, St, Silvester's ancl its 


songs of which spectmens are given, New 
Year, The Three Kings and the star 


songs, St. Anthony's Week, Candlemaa, — 


St. Blusiua’, St. Agatha’s, 
Thursday,"" tid 
Meisner | f)r) 
Hedeby ‘Ritckblick anf vormittelal- 
terliche Hefetigungen. (2 fF. Ethn., | 
Berlin, i604, ZxxVi, 679-97.) Die 
cusses the pretoedieral soaring 
Danewerke, ete, about Hoedels (Boos 
Schleswig, which once guarded 
athe to the Jutish Amann test 
Danewerk, Hohburg. Osterwall, 
bear ear to the Danish King Godirey, 
ea, S08 A. b, 
Melville | R- a) fl 
judicial torture in England anid Scotland. 
(Scott. Hist Rev., Glasgow, bt cide il, 
Saree ) Treats briefly 
Iniewinkies,"" the rack, 


brankis stocks, jougs, ankleta, heacds- | 


i 
snaiden;!” ef pee 


ithe 


| awful. 
Sui gree antro- 


Mostessort Pal bn telasioe 
ponrelrici in 
telictuali del oelta scuali. (A. 


An Firenie. 1 RXXIY, 
2 ope Fin a ee 


243-97: 
ments, ie ot height, finger-reach, 


facial of 105 pupils | 
nt: toediocre 


ir Rice 


The ose snd form of 





ii dirty | 
Ueber Dhanewerk nd | 


* | Pellandini (V. 
Leta 
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house ancl caitile marks on the laland of 
Filer, belonging to the apch and 18th cen 
uries—their age i wt, gOO-Foo or Goo 

years, “There are also dock-marks | boring 
hens web-skin, etc). The cattle are 
moked by snipping the carn The 
howe-tnarks are wed po al) eoets of wien: 
wild, tools, ete. House-mnarks were some- 
Himes engraved on seals 

Ochsner ().)  Volkatiimliches aus Eintle- 
deln und Uingebung. Scher, A. f 
Wik Zirich, Ipog, Vi, I96-318. ) 

Gives. from MS. ef Jakol Ochener (798 

bake ca, UB67-1570 items of folk-lore 
- lk-custom from the region of Ejin- 

iedeln, concern ts and gromes, 

animals, tusocts, lene ican rhe 

maratte hel Liew a sort ol ¢herizari), 

“ Kindhestein,'’ exorcian, Easter fire, 
etc. 

Oesten (G.) Ueber die bisherigen Ar- 
beiten der Rethra-Kommiaion. (f£. 0 
Ethn., Berlin, rgaq, erp 7eS—Hy, 3 
ig) Gives apcount of recent excava- 


serrated In the eager region, | Author finds 


ocaidak: By = he Mariage de conve: 
nance i France. (Intern J, Ethies, 
Phils., 1905, XV, 185-98 “Pcs ec yo 
jage de comvenance is an bh 
Vonsiou kad Mak dn 45 show: fants takence, 
autlmed here. It ia materialistic in of 
igen and effect. The oonvent-cducation 
of girls enabled it (o conti wip Pom 
iotercouns af young people not yet 
that completeness which will abolish it. 
agp 5. La nuova ** cartelia bio- 
sor ht wdicati"’ acbotiate nell’ 
3 ed P. S&S (A. 4. Soc. 
Rom. di Ant, 1905, Xi, FO4y-s9. 
$os aternees eect aw capes Sager sata 


for observers, the “bios 
pac 


record "* for prisoners : 
the police authorities es of the Tal 
government in ayes 
abit rehie pant. 
adopted by 


Profesor Ot 190 
and 


Government in Jan. 
1904 for all ag 
ie ee 
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ion 332) was a century ago the 
(Pore a eee no mean sort and 
even now its fame for learned men is not 
at al] extinct. 


Pernice { E. eeet die Graber in Thu- 
row bei | (26 ree 

1 xxxxvI, 752-8, 4 
vibes stone graves at Thorow and con- 
tenis, urn-be Aianattg fragments, gold 

Pe bronge need! €, etc. 

Pittard (E.) De la survivance d'un type 
argos dans les populations 





anciennes et conte aines de] Europe, 
(A. di Srienees ot et nat., Genéve, 
te ee aeatte fee th ossuary { 
tion of 47 a irom the early 
medieval) at Sterre in the canton of 
Valais, P. diseevered tero female skulls 
err 71.05, 76.54) aint the 
type, and pronouncediy nc- 
id. FP. believes thot the representa- 


tives of this Quaternary type were not 
confimed to southern France, 


water UH) Nordische Reise. ( Mitt. d. 
geogr. Ges. in Wien, 1905, 

eeoy eey. Treats of Stockholm 

(architecture, painting, mUseUIns, etc, F 

St Petersburg (social phenom 

life, markets, etc.), . 





‘eseow (architec. 
ture), Finland {architectural rennis- 
gance, the Finnish question, art and 


artista, Rumeberg, Vall Edelfelt, 
Gallen with his Aino- zaython, JAinefelt, 
Sibelius, composer of music), etc. 

Reich (E.) The present state of Europe. 
rise Quart., N. V.; 1295 x, 211- 
26.) Treats of the cyclone of imperial. 
fam and its innominate anti-cyclone, etc. 


British finliam is‘! need-hormn,"' 
Sorbo esac. “e a the 
cof Shnla ism was b 


rench dwmiéreism i ede ‘Amid 
ail thes these war is imminent. 


Roberts fs ) The Sclava, Snr 
NH. ¥ X, 32-45. ) ICUS 
sian oft >; TRC, | 
Theanthor, dhcsettithitene 6, 
of “the coming of the Seley to 
adopting outgrown ethnological 
theories. ac eremette S is asm 


an animal as the a 
European peopl cele Seti demrapeet , 


oul bul mat: eRe boo tastes 
aghast alae ro Ethno-senti 
motives ore gee in Reagan 


Another Peter the Great may 
regres reality of Panslaviam. 
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of small statere: 


Schmidt (H.) 


[s. 7, 1905 


Report of committee appointed by the 


Society, at the request of Mr Bruce, to 
cooperite with him in the excavation of 
a pile structure at Langbank in October, 
1902, (Trans. Glasgow Archeol. Soc., 
1905,M. S., ¥, §2=3, pl.) Corroborates 
bir Broce's details, 


Les i 
rh Serpette 


rea on Paris, 1904, Mie 335-78, 
\ Describes, with details of 


15 

| fessorements Seeall the hu- 
man remains (99 skeletons is all, af 
which a number were not in condition to 
ekanine Bada | ceo in pie cubic 
wes *" of (Chum near Lausanne, 
ea: One female skull is treated at 
length ( 349-354)- The average cephalic 

index in 74.94; the estimated 
weight raises the Chamblandes Line 
above those of modem ‘lower moes"’ 
and fends to approach that of the Eure- 
peans of to-day, although they were 
Three chief cranial 
Rag (Hervé's Foweres-Chaudes, pro- 
the descendant of the Mapdalenian 
paleolithic race of Laugerie-Chaneelade ; 
the Grimaldi type of Verncau, of negroid 


nature; @ neolithic velohocepatts t 
of northern »—two skul oalsioe 


recognized, ¢ other remains | Aints, 
ornaments, ince yoy indicate the first 
partof the age of polished stone as the peri- 
od of sepulture, and complicated funeral 


Ceremonies were wg theese in S 
considers that the ania at Chin 


hlandes prove that Switeerland was in- 
hobited at the end of the paleolithic and 
beginning of the oeollthic age by the 
ancient prehistoric races of northern and 
western Europe. 


ja- Si ykene—Lngarn. 
Archiologisc Parallelen. ££ Eths., 
eran 1908, ERXVI, yore So 34 figs.) 
Discusses archeological ralleis in the 
prehistoric culture of Troy, Mycence, ancl 
male he Bodily omaments (buckles, 
jpirals, ete. ), the culture of the ‘Threci, 
neolithic wena ik the Danubian 
Balkan coun Lengyel, Tordos, 
ete. ),—painted ceramics in | 
S, holds that the evidence justifies the 
belief that certain ceramic and ora: 
mental forms were carried by migrating 





tribes from oontral E whe bie 
culture-area, and that Thrac 
had their share In the developun el tg 


Sancier Mecunin ition’ 
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Sobsitt (E-) Lelia nan Sony pults fune- driers among the Great Russians anil the 
| péolithique ( pénode celebration of hit name-feast. 


Geaeseg ey oats Tarbell (F, B.) Some. present 


curnactenne) A 

Sor. d* Anthr. de Pare, toag, VW" 3, ¥, 

466-9.) Brief account of 2 burial pit of 
am! iis contents 


the Carnacean 
taeveeat skeletons discovered some 15 | 
amo; two amulets of serpentine, , 


ate ). M.. Schmit, with Manouvrier, 
ints a the Panini: of a scientific 
re of dolmens, etc., previously 
sapere te in non-scientific fashion. 
anes ) Die Entwaldung Istriens, 
(Globus, Brnschwe., '904, LUXXVI, 297- 
9.) Sketches the history of the defores- 
tation of Istria, from early times to the 
prewst The vomnia tated in the pre- 


istoric “stations "* indicate forests where | 
either the , 


none are noe, tor 
the Venetians, but the inhabitants of the 
peninsula are to be credited with most of 
the destruction. 
Schoener (J). G.) Die Koloniration Sid- 
west-Finnlands durch Schweden, (Mitt. 
d. k. k. geogr. Gea in Wien, 1905, 
apteug 173-4.) Késumés the views as 
the Swedish colonization of Finland 
ealabicd in Wiklund's recent work Var 




















in the history of Greek scal ure, 
(Amer. J 1. Arch., Norwood, ag 
ideal’ history iW i. Vill, 442-459. ) Tienes 

rile of copies in recon. 
struction of wor history of Greek sculpture, 
a in the works of a single master, 
etc. 

Ein altnordisches Freilichtmuseom, 
‘(Globus, Hrnschwg., 1904, LXXXVi, 
oo) pecans 
museum for Fy ic 
aga i ie antiquities seeentle esinh- 

in the litle town of Lillehammer 
in the heart of Norway,—the Mfaypiow- 
gem, as it is called. Here the objects 
me ppd in 2s very houses them- 
selves; art and architecture are genuine 
and real, 


—— Kestauricrong der  hanseotischen 

~ Ringmauer in Wisby. (Ibid, 379—o. ) 

Brief account of the restoration, cow 
rie es by the Swedish | 

famous ring wall of Wiaby, ane 

of the most important remains of Hanse- 

atic architecture and fortification in the 


dooms Syetarne All Finfand F (Up- Narth. 
sala, 1901}. Montelius holds that the pirces = 
Swedes have inhabited Finland for some | Voroblew (V. V.) Astrachanskic Kal- 
4000 _ while bes Finns came there myki. (Russk. Antrop. Zhur,, Moskva, 
enly after the Bids Christian 1903, No. t, 1-22.) General 
atic dots tion of the ee characteristics of the 
alike indicate the Shier ‘the Swedes  Astrkan | ‘bused on the author's 
in Finkand ra. 2000 It « The 
Stasi (PF. ghd (E. is ery a 
Remanelli ‘erm A otras a (p12) with 
starione con feanek laciali aera “ nikor, Koll- 


she Nota preventive, (A. per I'- naam, Deniker, Erkert ski, ctc. 
Amati: Firease, 1904, EXKIV, 17-Oi, 
‘ pl.) Detailed account of Ltt so 
interglacial [warm epoch and 





ae-] 

) animal remains, ainong them an hall 3 _ The average exp- : 
Asiatic member of the 2.gssdider— all in- c index is 83.05. The Mongolian 
troduced into the cave by enters In characters are especially marked in the 
the carl of this man young. 
ioe osides fire, w li ic indastry ao Waagen (L.) Fabrten und Wanderun- 

longer primitive, later a a5 der nordlichen Adria. (Mitt. d., 
neces to a part of tees k. geogr. Ges. in Wien, 1905, XLviil, 
the subsequent glacial period ~30.) Treats of the islands of Veglia 

Tic} sense, Si cave soveis vo. ease, been (with the dale dance and 


ited b ), 
osesar at Friar St. Gaudentuis, who banished all poison- 


Yee cM sile fcc oucket hal dan Ga ous snakes) and Arbe, whose cathedral 
rusen, (Globus, Rrnschwg., 1904, contains St Christopher's head, 
EXxxvi, 366.) Résumés Balof's ac- | Watell (5. ) coalatos a I'étode an- 


hropolocique des EBulgares. Spo acca 


count in the smaia Rorsiia of the ares. 
cwinay oF eerie: dca of chaarae | d@'Anthr, de Paris, 1904, V° a, ¥ 
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Zindel-1 


53, 7 tes.) Résumés the results of on- 

civic observations on 36,499 
oleliers (age 19-25), 319,841 achoal- 
children (age 6- handed 





20), several | 
~ ‘Bulgarians of all ages, 500 brains 
of Bulgarians of all 165, en aad 1,330 


crunia, afew of which belong to the 13th 
century, Helght, color of eyes, hair andl 
skin, measurements of beod and face, and 
weigh! of brain emia The 
pase ee are nantly (50 
brunet, only 5, per cent. be beta 
blo ; heve a average eet a 
Bete iain: 156.7); are 
largely (77 Pet ea it weighto #988. 
have an average brain-w I 
for men amd) i260 for The 
Wkitase beclob conse Ben the te Macedton- 
inns, the lowest average from the 
enithern Aalgarians  Baidertae harmed 
pore have heavier brains than the 
bain Popsieaate ree heaviest male 
nin 850 gr. anged to a peasant, 
{2850 e) heaviest female brain 
fame 


wee (€.) Stiegl ooh Helsing 


(Wmer, St ckhim., tgo4, XXIV, 


25928 | tonsils 1 Helens Deseribes a prehis: 
eek { fiint objects, mr ary pitted and 


“cop'' sinnes, 
Wilser (L.) Ungeschichtliche Neger in 
clots Bruschwg., 1905, 


LXxXxvit, 45-6.) 
the existence in Europe in iitoric 
Himes of a negroid race. me 
evidence waa the oy spring. in 1855 
Valley described (Docket 
Since | (hen the finds 
on Lake Geneva is fn Mona - 
Verneau, Hervé), cbc. ie etshtigtie 
he cael the cate, and now litthe doubt 
of i ky peoples Ia th 
preeace negro-like seath- 
m Europe. 


zineseviks (5) L’autocthoniame des 
Slaves en 
seors. (RK. "Be d'Anthr. de , 
1905, XY, 3-17.) ‘Treats of the various 
theories as to the E origin of the 
Slavs, from the ancient Russian CAronir 
of Water down to ethoologists, etc., 
ame Sen ice 
: Be 
bi the European oni a reekatl, 
the _ 7 
Danubian region, 


A.) Die Kaabengesell- 
wt Set 
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Besuch (Ein) 
Katchonga, 


pe. Ses premiers défen- | 


[Me Sey Fe 1905 


Volkak., d#urich, 1905, YI!l, Lace 
Gives the 25 articles of organization 3 
the Knabengesellschaft or youth's oh 
ety, of Sargans in: 1533. See American 
Aatirepeleise, 190§, M.a, VII, 14t. 


ne (G.) w. Reinhard (M.) Aller- 
Ranton 


d Aberglanben ans dem 


ihera. (Thid., Mes pe Gives 160 
items | rstittons, ete., 
from the 3 m concerning 


children, dowestie ante Siigats amd indus- 
tries, clothing, dreams, folk-medicine, 
prredini death, sickeirmn bewitching, 


ayer 


Bagge (5. ) 


among the arene arias Masai, Talat: 
Inst., Lond., 1904, 167-9. Ge ante 
briefly the EB. warn fens, n) boy's feast, 
bbe of circumcision after these ; 

also the circumcision of girls. The 
£-nnefo lasts for 3 peti, co = 
two days. For | vig thee rod cy 
female ( nsually » for boys a 
member of the Andocoteih who are. 
caitle-slayers. No uncircumcised youth 
can hare connection with = cireameised 
woman, but may with an uncircumecized 


girl. 

beim Bangalahiuptling 
» (Mitt dik. kk. geogr. 
Ge in Wien, £905, XLVI, 103-7.) 
Reproduces from the Not, Zeitung o 
description of the Hangala, a» little visited 
tribe of central Africa, who are said to 
be still cannibals, The chief ond his 
surrodnidliogs are discussed , 


Ate ee The Koran in Africa, 


Soc, Lond, t BF = 
Liv iag above erring Ve scadh ica af 
ram the atic language, and. the 
feast of 1 
The African Muslims tick to eing 
The Abcam’ Maine cbject Beart 
wistl. to 'tendidies “thas tise word 
the sacred text. ‘Their chief 
Sasson Chel: are: Its desocial 


farmnil aie : 
breaking pf ir Bes rsinte 


seer ter 
quor ng. In man 

the Muslim facts are best pe acts of 
Christian missionartes and their country- 
men, ee craigs, are fy . The 


negra) ad seta ry ac is anicl | to rele too 
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Crawford (D.) African shibboleths, A distribution, knowledge of the pygmies, 
a check in philology. cas 232- te, 
7.) Among these are Arb w for x | . He (—) Les haouanet de Tunisie, 
(e. g. Luban), Vemba / (Luban py), Bull. Soc.d' Anthr. de Faris, 1904, vik, 
Rogaraga ¢ for 4, Lunpula ¢ for ¢4, ete, ¥, 395-404, 3 fs.) Treatsof the: 
The Arab, “willy-nilly, Is a disturbing phil’ ichicbare’ “Ainsins™ We /dcemanioa? 
feature both i in African en African ‘‘shops'') from their resemblance to 
mages." Tle bas‘! marked indelibly co aus of the Suke of the Barbary 
his Semitic phonology on the musictl | coast, Of 188 existing in Tunis, the 
Hantu tongues."" The blend of the east author has visited £38, of which og were 


coast is Arab in mouth ond African in 
mind.’ ‘The Leben mukes-fun of fila a discovered by him, Variathons tn form, 


little song. at omanentition, sculpbures, ne ¥- 
ngs, paintings (omamental, sym 

Cummins (5. L.) Sub-tribes of the Bahr- animal) are bwietly described. The 

el i Dinkas (J. Anthr. Inst, sculptures recall the South Algerian rock 





Lond, 1904, XxxIV, 149-66, 1 pl, 3 carvings, etc. The Agewarre? themeelves 
fs.) Notes on customs, occuputh find analogues in Sicily and in the arti- 
and pursuits; legal, ethical, and reli- ficial grottocs of Marne. 
jos iden sipeisiton. (witcher, Fairclough (T. Lj Notes on the Basuto, 
inodels afl et ttle); music end neg (Kine. aig history, i508, Bas = rs 
lish versions of four given), etc., of the Pena arin cone he ‘ i 
Te pas, a Goloy wth, few notes on | arho intraded on the e Busienen, their Bvt 
: Sitke Links. 2 cormmney chiels, wars, etc. ; names of mountains 
ter ipearipen and cattlecherds than hon. | amdsivers; rain.making ; guilds and in- 
spearmen itiation schools for boys and girls; bur- 


wine Seem sulin’ linc is re stew ial customs, salutations, ete. A famine- 


: origin of cannihaliam is suggested ( 
ranlstan saitioe Force of of public ble epsion to7), In the rain-ma of 1885 mises 
‘ than 10,000 people took part in the 
fe map: mig oo Leribe district alone. Left handed na- 
peal rl Niger delta natives, with | tives are rare. ‘The mati: ton of 
reference to maintaining end in- Basutoland increased iroen's 218,500 

a population of southern in 1892 to 347,731 in Igoq. 

eae map.) After in. | Fies oe Der ee na shag LRELYS, 
ory remarks 3-17. ) I isaac ariaee mi 
ee ‘al the the Ho (Eewe) p e, nes 





ware aeons Ashanti, their » t to 

the Germans of Topo, ete. fic. ~ Religion 
(hetven ari! ae H are oe Tay 
wilt), 


jadpes, ele acre of these above | F- 

Haves ved is « ithe town, Wi ‘with 8 4 teen years of age) ate teiefiy considered 
wie of the oan (producare vao Gennep j A.) Edhar ides ‘TEhboeberen 

cot ope inland peoples proper = Nordafrika. (2 £ Ethn., Berlin, 
near to Africa civilization ; gras and XEXVI, 749-40. ) Adds to article 
forest men (hardier type, with iron in- : Tiger (see Amer. seernens 1904, 
| . é. es Vi, 732) Gets LE 


people of Tunis, Words for tattooing 
discussed, ‘The cross here is not of 





Christian Origin. 
|e fear rch Il sale-moneta dell" 
Dera (3) Weitere ‘Mittellangen fiber opia, per l'Antrop., Firence, 
Ernschwp, 1904, Sallis t 53-7.) Describes the 
ieceve 485 e's.) aives some-of the t-money obtained 


native oumes of this animal, notes on its fun Aghte ts the teceienne ct the Talia, 
AM. ANTE. M. 5., 3) 
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its ose and how itis obtained, There 
are four varieties —ponfer, feeddpn, 


aineli, ones = 

des i raced agar WE art 
d? Anthr. de aries ton 1904, XIV, 263-82, 
11 figs.) Résomés data as to ratte 
tion, tempernment, stature, chew 
acuity of vision, ancination, pet 
arious parts of the 
south and extreme south of the Algerian 
Sahara, rns a to ers for 
ag Phe Arabs by races, 
with eth ic motes. More than 
half were ¢ The averag 
wes 1.63 m. "The chest of the 
oomad shepherds exceeded that of the 
pomad himters. ie an was ont my- 
opic, The Saharians are more intelli- 
gent than the people of the Tell. 
—— Contribution A étude cei ut 
des femmes Sahariennes. hid. gur- 
14} Hrief notes on Arab, , Tum 

reg, Mzab, and other women “ot the 

Sabarian tribes. The absence of the 
men from the family tent for days leads 
me ae ciadeniety a ot of 

women, ver ons 
hubands and often Sony, avenged, 
Daughters are property and d of 
as such. Virginity is often ive (the 


uAreps se inhbulation), Famous 
the Chad Notion blstion). 


prostiintes, 
Ghabas taht reevcoiaan er casas” 
Hutter (F.) ae! Chevalier's Forsch: 
Tunes von Ubangi durch das 
a ee Schari nach dem 
sadsee. (Globus, Eimachwg., tgoy, 
299-j02,) Réeomés the re- 
sults. st a Chevatier's Tchad expedition, 
with « few notes on the natives (Gulla- 
Homer), In German Boru an old 5 
settlement was discovered, with traces of 
another almost extinct people. 


ohnaton (A.) French policy in Mada- 
J aacar. Sie pagent rv, 78 
$1.) notes on statistics and facts 
relating to the French calooy contained 
in Gen, Galliéni's eighth annual 


ng tee The authorities are endeavor. 
of new-born 
tg Pat ‘birth, A 


children’ u fit has been instituted. The 
Exsrupess population is slowly increasing. 

Kirk (J. jit The Vibirs and Midgans 
‘rey daegnicd traditions and dis. 


gt-105.) Treats of 
a cl cemeins tribal names, activities, 
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of these two outcast peoples, who 
Semali, but also have each their aaae 
dialect kept secret. from other tribes; 
traditions concerning Mohammed Hanif, 
the ancestors of the Yibin lang 
of woed-formation anil brief 
of words are given, (The dialects 
are based on Somali, and one Mi 
said ‘his language waa invented hy his 
asta TEN Ge Te: 


W.) Dunle fables. ( Thid., 


ives mean text transiatedd 
“ser cine A Miss. M. 
Huber) of 14 fables Psa Duala of 
the Cameroans, 


Malerel (Dic) in Abessinien, (Globus, 


Brnschweg., 1904, LEXXVI, 237-329, 
a) -Résunns De C. Keller's article 
Mater Gir eens Afaferc ta A destin 
inthe Jahresbericht d. Geogr.-Ethnogr. 
Ges, in eich for 1903-05. Abyssinian 
painiing is of Christian Byzantine origin 
and the best specimens are in the 
churches. ‘To-day European inftuences 
are making themselves felt in many ways. 
Frode 
we de 
TBgypte d's spits ie récent livme de M. 
(Chantre. (Re de i Ec. d' Anihr, de Paris, 
1904, XV, t8—30, 9 igs.) Résumés the 
anthropol ( Manouvtier) and = 
- cal (Ca tan bet in Chantre’s 
ferret : do a aon 





= ni ge on which foreigt gunere 

ave — little or no durable nee 
Egyptians are m 

ally one ie the Bedja, Berbers, Se 

In the regions neolithic " sta- 

tice" are abundant, megaliths rare. 


Meinhof (C) Ueber M. Merker’s 


“Masai (2. f Ethn., Berlin, 1904, 
eave 9 Bert Critique of Merker's 


eC Bertin, gee Mein 
amd reiects Merker's theory 
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of Guinea by Eric Tylleman, published respond to the most primitive type of 
al Lopenhayer in 1697, with ptrediioc- Reutel. 
tion by author, Treats of the towns | Seiner (F,) Ueber die Ursachen des sad- 
and forts on the Gold Coast, the kingdom westa: anit Aufstandes. (Globus, 
of Acura, the gold on the Gold Const, Benschwe.: 1904, URARVIT, 3-42) The 
ele. author, who was in the Herero cow 
—— Historical chart of the Gold Const, in 1903, attributes the uprising of the 
campiled fram various sources. (Ibid, natives to the * civilization '' of the pro- 
33-43.) Entmerates dates and events, tectorate, the increase of the German 
1426-1900. Gives list of governors of power, the rradefe?! of 1897 end its 
the Gold Coast, Kings of Ashanti, ete. consequences, the actions of the traders, 
Plehn(A.) Beohachtungen in Kamerun. ead the reservation question. 
Ueber die Anschauongen und Gebriuche | ai Sa RK.) The opening op of British 
ciniger Negerstimme. (2. £ Ethn. t Africa. W- Afric. Soc., Lond., 
Berlin, # ARXXVI, 713-28, 4 fen} 1904, IV, 44-55.) Treatsof chief duties 
Treats of secret societies of the und action of officials. The strength of 
Dualla, ete. (Kongolo, Tambimbe, the district officer “lies in the support of 
Mbomako or stilt-walkers, Bajoogs — the authority of tribal chiefs and in their 
dlave society — Mungi, Djingo), goblins realization of the extent of the respon- 
(Edimo, an e¢evil earth-spinit ; He. sibility." “The but tax is of recent 
kette, «. tormenting sprite, st) magic | introduction into East Africa and J ganda. 
and ‘‘ medicine,’ charms, ore, ar- 
th (human sacrifice iz not-so | 74!" Abe ine? oa Sth barratry 
alr ob mec ST ae ri Oe J aati: ist Lend, 1904. 00, 
fie se fain) ' 130-48, 4pl, a fg.) Treats of physical 


type, clothing, 
Regier W.) Native poison, West Af eas { woenballaries of cach, 
Vy. Afric. Soc., Lond, 1904-5, rrr aati Swahili and Teitn), The 
i oa IW pis of the effecta of Akikuyo are hard-working, thrifty and 
isooed by means of | moral, with an assured future; also ex- 
te ound cae Chailttia toxiaria, traordinarily prolific, The Akamba ore 
ly known in 5 Leone a primarily egriculturists, but oot 4 
pal sis of the] tom Rog permis Loathi 
ysis ower limbs in 
a species of ratabane. eae wg * wh cates 





fendi Tepowa (A.) bur saahy omy pieeew a 
ae ae Bras 5, IV, 189-133.) * Grataenanten 

Ruete (5.) Die Schiafkrankheit im Kon- tat i 
yogebiet. (Globus, Bmschwg., 1905, | Don "39 “oary ‘eentences fa Newbe 


LXXXVH, 17-18.) Résumés recent re- ate : Pe a arpa 
port of the expedition of the Liverpool Fe ecday,** famottnes ee ; 
taotsciy: de regarded ee carrier of at); family ‘one or a belly" ( edorr- 
infection in sleeping-sickness. jure). There aepeesraintsy 
Schiitze (W.) Die Handelszonen des 


Sambest, ele» §-12, Sota Ted Janhed eat tl the gers (Inw, or ‘one word '’}, 


‘(ke poverning and ruling power of the 

policy of imate British, etc, miliven:, embodping!) ovarriniog ck anip- 
Schweloforth (H. G-) Ueber steinssit- thing good or bad in the country, that re- 
liche Forsch in Oberiigypten. (2. quires framing into order, keeping secret 
. Ethn.,. Beriin, i904, XXXVI, esi among the muises, guarding as public 
30, 49 fgs., 1 pl.) Lay hpi perty, and making into law. It is 
Confined to boys wart men and ho s 


he hood of Thebes rhe eases ce levers 8 types of of special training and 

5 types course cial training an : 
ecoliths (natural pebbles, Hakes natural tion. There 1 ond ‘clisiont 
and intentional) Mi nee uses, and “arms, | — r fc Pe 
compares them uropean series poses, There ore a pore-house and a 
The great: majority of these colitha. cor- pore" devil." The author sees some 
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and much ible future good tn 
ay ihe peuhananh| Gt erate 


Werner (A.}) Note on the terms ised for 
right band’ and “left hand’ in the 


male also “the inferior’; in many 
Sr sant tat Gna thar receh for tek 
hand (in contrast to that for right) "can 
fo no other meaning, and is 
root denoting "the left 


aod English ere tale ob- 
tained in 1 at Pa Ntombe in the 
iy district fram a 


Mbnuya. The bare is the attra 
a 
— Hbottentot roots in Bantu click-words. 
fae iene tala iar tis 


phi or indirectly acquired clicks, | 


Serle without them. See 
Aner athrepolorist, 1904, N. §., V1, 





Se (A. A.) An Tho festival. 
( Thid., 1S 3 ©) Notes on four 
phate . n carved in ham- 
eal : mig child, 
and Pe ey tare 
el with the 

méard |“ beautiful oF Rime fh akg 


“ Yuxbashi." The Bari. (Ibi, mos, 
i¥y 226-31.) Bene et 
pong funeral. Li 


Te Bari, ers Live on thie Nile we 
rope ern number some 70,000 and 
Sat ee a 
meal is eaten efter sunset. 
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ASLA 


ae (Mf. ) Crimométrie comparte de 


ex, Chine et iia 
(Bull, OC. i’ Anthy, de Faris, 1 
5, ¥, 391-5.) Describes a male C “rid 
and male Annamese skull (criminals 
i at othe pe tiary of Poulo- 
ondor}, Mongoloid, rather than Mon- 
golian, with méte characteristic, The 
craniometric indices are 76 and 76.66. 


Berkowitz {H.) ies moral training of 


the young. the Jews. Intern. J. 
Ethics, Phila., 1905, x¥, 173-38.) Dis 
cusses past experiences and modern ten- 


dencies. When Joien fell ** Judaism 
abode henceforth in safety im the 
echools."" The Ghetto narrowed the 
life of the Jewish schools. The home 
will retains the safeguard of the peo- 


ple. 


Birkner (F.) Zur Anthropologie des Mon- 


olen, (A. f Rasen u. Ges.-Biol,, 


in, 1904, 1, Bog-as, 6 i.) Treats 


af the physical anth ay ge and 
eH i tee spats," ay os stature, 
y proportions, forma, etc., of head, 
tans, nose, '* MM fold,"" physical 


pace 
types) of the Mongolian or * yellow 
race."" H. considers the term * yel- 
low" jastibed. As compared with 
Europeans the Moagolians have a thicker 
skin and hair, less and Inter beard and 
body hair, sinaller average stature. The 
ri one and shorter legs, and dif- 
erent ¥ Propartions ascribed to 
them by various authorities need further 
tiessurements for their substantiation, 
The form of the head (mesocephalic to 
reg Sao. has no characteristics 
that ris. The face profile 
ian depends essentially an 
the thickness of the soft | and the 
mogoomy is further m aenced by the 
of the nose and the f rity 
known as the ** Mongolian 2 The 
extent of the M ian habitat has 
to the formation of = fme and rude 
bein ‘a Mala yer th 
nd a Ma the first 
beng Back Malay 


Bobinsky (Graf) Ueber die FAlschung 
Wilke—Grimina erwur- 


ceiver you Hrn. ' 
benen Statuette. 
ify, XXXVI, 758. 
bronze statnetie 


(4 £ Ethn., Berlin, 

Brief notes on the 
Bg warrior described 
by Wille (Z. 6 Rae 1904, 9). 


which B, . ‘forgery,"' 
for the trade (ad ws fh lL 


CHAMBERLAIN ] 
sa ede (W.) Idées religicuses des 
Pchouktchis. (Bull, Soc, d'Anthr. de 
Paria, 1904, ¥" 5, ¥, 341-35, 3 gs) 
Treats of the evolution of primitive 
religion ai exemplified hy the ideas of 
the Chukehi. 8. recognizes five stages : 
1. Indentification of man with nature, 
subjective and hous. 2, Search 
for outward resemblances (however 
vague) between material objects and 
man, 3. Supposition of two forms of 


within catetlal. objet 
leaving them at the Peer of the 
human sool 2s distinct from the bey, 
§. Idea of spints, human-like, indepen- 
dent from objects, invisible and moving 
freely are the earth ; Prec iene of 


siaeat Elise, coeiece 2 
il 


320 of this ise), An oe 
stract (6 pp.) of this paper a | 
in nag of the  Unter- 
national des Américanistes at Itgart in 

Aug., 1904. 
Casanowicz (1. M.) The Wat Chang 
nage act, Siam, (Smithson. 
Coll, Quart., Washington, 1904, 


tl, 273-9, 1 pl.) Brief description ol 
the ci great ‘won 7 gots, af 


#Enjoy (P. re Te 
et oy Soe secrttes chinoises, (Bull. 
Soc, O'Agthe. de Part, (909, Vea, ¥, 
pes According to d'E. the Chinese 


ve 4 special vocation for social solider: 


ci are born societative, devoted ta 
fination, i mpasioned for mutuality. 
By fay, orig profession, political 


conceptions, private and 


co Ur ihe the Chlexnan i < coutndten, ! 


ta death he fears-solitude. Abroad, 


this character makes societies take root | 


and thrive at once. They ore an i- 


i and ming! | 
i per gas = pean, vinyl 


2,000,000 members. The present dy- 


and politics, ‘The 
nasty fears them much. 


i A. et ee 
F “bashed i a tet Ber | 


t SEXY, &o8-9 ! 
bn $00 ex in the saahoe’s Chi es 
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ee collection at @chlendorf: A 
Stctad carved modem wall- “picture 
coo * the dragon-bridge,"" 
Sipaness wal) ornament ; a 200-750 
Age icture of the interior of a 
Notheater; silk and paper 

acaads wall pictures ; two bronze 


jon beads (ra. 1200 A. D,); paintings 
(<a. Me Sok years on of the Matemone 
procession ; examples of at saatal art, ete. 


Fisher (C. 3) The Myceosan igaiese at 


Nippur. | Amer. Arch, Sorw 
Maz., 190 28 ad ‘iy a sited “3, pls 
20. figs.) 
that at Tiryns wap I chalactertatl Sateree: 
Author thinks that this part of the nearer 
East wat the last influenced by Mycen- 
iran ae heat this because of ita being 
migeted ft teats ao ul oe the 
ted after sion from 
mamlond of Fr This 
sudden extension of t Ms enn area 
to the center of ancient Babylonia is in- 
deed remarkable. 


Holcombe (C.) The moral 


the young in China, (Int. = 
ene i xv, aie Treats 
Bove edge ung men exclusively. 
Training snow ot was aes ago The 
Chinese ** are peculiarly piven Thacks ta 
indirection." Tiext-books and. examina- 
tions are discussed briefly, Confucius 
i still the great power for social and 
virtue in China. The Chinese 
are still the most loving mace, in- 
dividually or en ainbad. ta the world, 


Ivanovesld (A. A.) Kirgict redone! ond. 


(Rusk. Antrop. Zhurn., Moskva, ape 
No, 2, 54-77, 4 fg.) Gives detail 
measurements of 156 Kirghiz of the 
iniddle horde made at Semipalatinsk 
in southwestern Siberia in 1838-89. 
ec of hair and nA {no blonds ; 
pe hd lg age de Soh ah ibocep hal) 

Q, Tena c 5 
ey other nt ig OS ) 
ments, suture (my, of 99 cables 165 1651 
mr. ), chest circumference, size of hands 
and feel, ete., are considered. The 
Kirghiz are « mized race, anal the vari. 
ow bordes differ not a little from one 
another, 


ress (+) tel Ein buddbistisches Pilger- 


bald. Ernschwe., Gog, 
Describes 2 


348 


Buddhist and traveler, is represented in 


8 group with deities and men. 

Macdonald (D. BE.) The moral educa- 
envied er piace (Int. 
* ij : DEBS I EV, 
Ee eet ae 26 Jo | 
the Jiya of al-Cchasralt (a A. D. aL ai, 


“a man of the intellectual rank of Au- 

"The order of education is: 
Mechanical imitation and practice ; habit, 
The dretien Nipdtr ts also referred to 
aa valuable. 


Niehus (H.) Das Ramfesteplel Nordin- 
ese (Globus, Besse ne! mbisgt a 


LXEXVII, | A, pl etag 
yearly TO 5 foal of Kam ape of 
mint 2) os celebrated at Ghazi- 


cee Toe. at = pres 





‘of so be beats In or the Famnpona 
No stage is used and the scene isc 
almost daily, 
Fama 


The action follows the 





for softening skin- 
“sesh iatalf und bobbi bean- 
cruiher, resbles vases oe 
sort of a a. bee-amoker, a New 
, two 
over 4 
the 





evil eve, 
dither nach tbe a Wallal 4 cane lies hea 
sickness, 


hwnd 5 
wer ta yPabacbgt as ¢ Armenian alpha- 


» 1904- I, So, 
rae 9-45.) f-) Horie aceon ie, the 


invention "' by MM cob (b 96 36 "t b.) 
of this Before th the Arme- 
rat pags the Phenician alphabet, 


Showa ote ye ca 
ll ger Earn the cali- 


ralaolichic nen 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 
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turé. of the subject. ‘The brevity of 
Landor’s journey causes one to ask 
whether he himself could have made 
some of the detailed observations re- 
corded. Only the averages of the an- 
logical measurements are given 
by L. 
ne Die) auf Java, (Ibid., 
Chinese in an HE sa Fpl 
with srg yen incense are no mere 
servants, 
business men, traders, eas aeptartese 


speculators The Japanese term the 
imese “amine,” bat the latter rise in 
sedan ition and are now in- 


cy bearn in a few woeks 
cp wots does nol come to a Malay in his 
enone eye They can be relied on, 
Giglioli (E. H. ) Lo seude pubico © |'as- 
beocio li indigent del sud 8 
sud-ovrest della Nuova Guinea. (A. per 
i , Firenze, rente, 1904, XXXIV, ie 
lees | the ‘pubic 
shield,” made of the Crmdriaer mela 
and known as Jorda or vedere ere, in use 
in of southern and southwestern 
Guinea. The /ora'a is often ornamental, 
Besides the “pubic shield," 2 penis 


cover is also sometimes used. 


—— Dialeuni strigili litici « Terman 
di ono bellissimo de} Landak di Bornes. 
(Ibid. 319-20.) Brief account of 
 skin-scrn used after o bath) 
from Hawaii, —called there potadu 
duai-beea, —and from the Landak, a 
tribe of land-dyaks in Bornes, The 
latter ia an elegant and artistic instru- 
ment, putting to cristae deena Eng- 


wit Siebert (0.) 
eriand kindred tribes 
pr wives Australia. (Ji Anthr, Tnst., 

i904, XEXIV, 100- 1 fg.) 


Howitt SyehGe Ae 


Gives English texts of the gin of the 
Murdus and the Kana, ve ae 
Murd Parinitpa af piogiel ewrsagy 

dra-Mankana ( hind- belore), Kad. 

re fartwilpa- ite (Two ar? Vays), 
Malko-malkn-ula Ysa Invisible Bene- 

tactors), Vuri- ake Two livi ene). 

ll f eles 
Cireuncision 
Cae Girl and itle Gir) 1 The Piss end Fira and 


The An and the 

Ngenluctya (Hlanter and nares), Dar- 
Kakakudana and the origin 

of the i springs, the Mardu legend. 
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rr meh Veber die wilden Wald- 


Joly (P. R.) Notes sur les Nouvelles- 
Pais te (Ball, Soc. AP sep Di 
i 4, ¥, 3 

Brief sees ts the teltver ot ctor 24 
Anstom, Tanna, Vato Ae er) bo 
see PP. 357-05), brym, 
Aurora, <Aoba, Enspiritu- 

Santo, The New Hebridians are Mel- 
anesian (Pa and Melanesian people } 
with a Polynesian element, in some 
regions recent and atill clearly notice- 
able, anil, Be ito traces. 
The natives of A 


skill in 
Mallicolle ee: apt 
ae SAVEpETY joyous ness" 
Ral fear not only the dead bat also 
the ti t old men 
and the helplessly sick are put to death, 
Caste-systems exist for both men and 
women, The fragments of old pottery 
at Onl on the coast of Ambryn are 
ably exotic, since except im oorthe 
Espirite-Santo no pottery is now made 
in the New ete oir ed 
common, lasting often ours, ee 
races are discernible in Espiritu Santo. 
Mathews (RK. H.) Language of the 
Wouddyawtrro tribe, Victoria. (2 £ 


Ethn., Berlin, 1904, XXXVI, 729-34.) | 
with wocebataty 


Brief sketch of grammar, wi 

of 150 words, This has « 

posh womber. M. ss that the native 
iven by RK. B. Smith in his 

Aborigines of cl i, 48-40, are 

‘mere ungrammatical jargon," 

AMERICA 
Azara (F. de) eer paces esférica 


de las Provincias del Pargusy, J y mis- 
iones Gunranice ‘An, d. us. Nec. 


de Montevideo, Secc, Hist.-Filos., 1904, 


I, uy) Asap dee To wets 5" Ss | 
iv 
ath oee eo 27s in ie 2 ee 
iy x 
React ed oa 


valuable linguistic 
matter, cof ee hy eee notes by BR. R. Schuller. 
The ‘descripcion genes) includes 
bsp Coats, wg eon 


ernest 


Gan ‘stben Also item concerning 

groes, mulattes, ec. The linguistic 
matter a lpm x includes & conmpara- 
tive ¥ rad tide ay Macpac, family, 
also one of the “Nu-Aruak."" The 
tribal names are discussed in detail by S. 


pol | 
ve in “en mixture of fero- Rornham 


Dr Herrmann 





et Santa Catharinas: die '' Schok- 

tong.” (Z € Ethno, Berlin, 1904, 
revi 830-44, § fgs.) Treats briefly 
of neat ppearance, dwellings, dances, 
food ly conus Seed of 
i ‘ry, ornament, weaving, 
~arving, Aute, weapons, hunting 

and capture of animals, bow arow, 
relations with whites, Shokléng skull, 


ng, diteases (syphilis and lep- 
rosy unknown ), death burial. They 
live in emall hordes, have bo hammocks, 


do not ameke, have no plantations. 


(}. Mo The commg of the 
Mississagas. nt. Hist. Sot., Pap & 
Rec., Mera. 1905, ¥1, 7-11.) Re- 


cards on the authority of Chief Paudash, 


grandson of Cheneebeesh (d. 1369, age 
1oqg), “the solemn tradition of the 
Mississagas respecting their preseul place 
of settlement in Ontario ane the igre 
tion which led them thither." he 
hit are incorrectly said to be 
' Shawnees,”’ and to ices is attributed 
the Otonabee serpent mound —a atruc- 
ture said by Boyle to be ‘most andoubt- 
edly the work of u people let ae i 
the sail a before the coming of th 

Missisaagras."* 


deutsche Ackerbau- 
Kolonieen in Sidbrasitien. 4 
Brnschwe. 1904, LXXXVI, 346-9, 4 
Brief account of the German colonies 
the heart of Rio Grande do Sul, Sientied 
in t897 by Dr Meyer, after his firs 
Tne tena hk 


ied path W. EL B. ee Bee 
cite, peel (Ine J. Ethics, 


1904, XIV, 292-311.) Discusses history 





f. Ethnu., Berlin, peter | 
Brief résumé of proceedings and papers 
read. 


eee (H.) Die Neger der Verem:- 
Stmaten.. (slobus, 


samen he 
eos, LXxxvil, 62-64.) Discusses 
figures and facts of the census of tg00 in 
relation to the present condition and fu- 
ture progpects of the negro in the U. 5. 
Two marked tentlencies exist, a migra- 
tion North and West, and « masting in 
certain parts of the South. F. does no 
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of so clon idea ( Ward and others) 
eee ultimate amalgeumation of whites 


Pewee. W.) Porto Ricen stone col- | 
i be idols. (Smithson. 
Misc. Coll., 


1, head ‘8 il. 1 fg.) 
forms and a of these relics, the the. 
ea tcheys to thelr ongin, use, etc. ; based 
on the author's investigations in Porta 
Rico, 1907-03, 1 comparisons with 
other materi These stone “collars '* 
are practically confined to Portq Rico, 
and they do not occur in the shell heaps. 
The **tripointed idol '" is equally Porto 
Rican. Dv F. considers most suprest- 
ive the theory of J. J. ‘Acosta that 
pies stone collars were united with 
the tripointed stones to form a serpent 


ae 
8 Foran. City, i iit, 


oat, sey ‘Based On cenges statis. 
tics of Hees Masry Mite hatred of emi- 


Strate 


in the L U8, tad ofthe te el 
ties ( Norwe; Danes) in 
state, clty, country. About 7O per cent. 
reside in the hwestern ataics, 
FGrstemann (€E. ) Liegen die Tonalmat| 
der Muayahandschriften in bestimmien 
Jshren? (2 £.. Ethn, “Berlin, 1904, 
SXEVI, OF9-67.) Discusses + a. 
lion whether the fonafanyas/ at in fe 
years. (F. used as material ¢£5 penis. 
mutt! in the Codex yop cape bo 
in the eat the thre Codex f 
Of the 4 





(Ban. 


Brunswick, 1904, 
or sup- 


; setae 
ai; Hist. Soc. New 
a gsi Only four 


veya Coo iso far -re- 
ae haat ‘. Be Gennes on 


Serlcos Senet), the Gog 
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uody f in the N, B, Univer: 


Meseam | 


1 Lake may also 
have received its markings from nature 
and not from man. 

— i, F.) Ontario onomatology 
and ish y. (Ont Hist, 
Sor, gel Toronto, 1905, VI, 
3747) Treats of ‘old country stories 
Rewari by Canadian place-names."’ 


Gerend (A.) Potsherds fram Lake Michi- 
gun shore sites in Wisconsin, ( Wise. 


Sear Madison, be ge Iv, t-19, 6 
) Treats. brief tery 
ments from Sand | Ohadkee, New 


Amsterdam, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, 
Erown co. The pottery is usally fab- 
rie-marked, From some sites were ob- 
tained “5 small oumbker of miniature 
rounded vessels, evidently moolded on 
the thumb,"" ond y toys. The 

gan pottery varies distinctly in 
character and ornamentation from that 
of the other sites 


—— and Brown (C. FE.) Additions to 


Chi a amas aleswiginal pottery. 
(ibid., 19-21.) Brief notes on : 
mens : 


ue (P. E.) Life and culture of the 
a (Univ, of Calif, Publ, Amer. 


he 1-88, 
ae me). » Chap a "This anh ph 
a Priaeyes and | 


ho and convents the dete 

y¥-Mason. ‘The topics 

treated are: Environment, history, vil- 
houses, dress, food, pooaparinns 


Hopa have 
believe their a 
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ortant folk-lerte, sociological and 
logical materia) aboot a le o he 
Athapascan stock, who difier notably in 
many points from their congeners, See 
American Anfhropefogtil, 90g, M. 8, 
wh, 712-16, 
ames (C.C.) The origm of ‘ Napance." 
; (Ont. Hist. Soc., Pap. & Ree., Toremte, 
Ej05, VI, 47-9.) uthor argued that 
the town-name JVeprnee ig derived not 
from the Mississaga word for “* flour" 
(wot-fdweray, af often written) but 
from the earlier river-name Apanee alter- 
ward applied to the settlement. The 
‘difference in-accent dors not exist, how- 
ever, os JVasaerre really represents French 
id farine. 
paesrF nba C.) Local historical 
erick Essex county. (Thid., 54-65. ) 
tums same notes on the Jesuit mis- 
sions arsong the Hurons. 
oe Waite San Bernardino in Para- 
Mitt, dk. k. Geogr. Gee. in 
Wien, 1905, XLVIN, 107-9.) Brief ac- 
from the Afamdueryeer 
‘Nackric fen, of the flourishing German 
colony of §, Bernardino, fi 20 Years 
ago on Lake Ipacarai in Paraguay. The 
town council has representatives of 
geveral races. The Germans are in the 
mon ig bat the jefe podifive is a Para- 


Kroeber (A. 1.) Basketry of the | 


acetates lifornia, 
Gah of Calle Publ, Amer. Arch, and 
Ethn., Berkeley, 1 a Ae 105-64; 7 Pl, 
225 fgs.) ‘Treats lal 
7 eanistral art of the ] eens 
distinct but culturally 
Karok, and Hupa, giving the apo of 
the author's extensive investigations in 
Igoo-o2, The native nome: of the 
designs are recorded—and ‘many of 
the words are not names of animals or 
ects, but uetr of descriptive 
ah not translatable by the Indians'* 
Only slight tribal differences are noted,— 
the ,f. §+y favor more red, vertical 
outlines, ete. The Yurok work is. per- 
a finest. The so-called ‘artistic 
+“ of the Pomo can apply only to 
| “nones. Dr K. finds that there 
“is no ¢ or inherent relationship be- 
tween the « gna of Califorma basketry 
and crash eta wen is non- 
 pletare writing are Nae 


frustt 
atte at 

rem atm tice ideas jdess.”* 
aiocs an are eimasity decorative. 


Latcham (BR. E.) otes on the physical 


characters of the Araucanos. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lomd., 190g, XXXIV, 17o-Bo, 1 
pl., 2 igs.) Gives measurements of 31 
skulls (6 female) studied by author, 
ed with zo by Guevara amd 7 by 
Medina, The average index is Guevera 
78.9, Medina 73.5, Latcham male 79.6, 
female 8o.1—the race being sub-brachy- 
cephalic (range 7O-55). Artificial de- 
formation seems unknown, During ex- 
ertion these Indians have a marked, 
disagreeable skin-xjor, Physically they 
are inferior to Europeans end half-beeeds. 
Stature (200 individuals} averages for 
males 1630-1635, and for females t420— 
14g0 mm. (great difference due to oa 
marriage and hard work), Large fum- 


lies are Tare. 


Lehmano-Niteche (F.) Altpatagon- 


leche, angeblich syphilitische fh. m 
aus dem Museum ao La Plata. (2. £ 
Fihn,, Berlin, 1904, XXxv1, S54-62, 4 
igs.) Discusses the osseous material sug: 
Eos e of syphilitic disease in the 
se tiemenatt ovata Joby boned oe 
on — nes, cic. 
The case for syphilis is aa proved, ac 
cording to the author. If erpaits is of 


American orgin the locus 
America, ot Basomssia: 


——= Sesmieetg Rogpiani von Tndianer- 


em gentralen Sidamerika. 
(I , 882 .) Brief account of the 
collection of photographs of 

papell 


Biases (A. Schidel tines Schokling 


aus Santa ina, Brasilien. (Ibid, 
Baa-7, 5 es.) Deseribes a male skull 
(40-60 years) of dolichocephalic type. 


— Schidel cines =, Brn ans Bhimenan, 
ras 


lien.  (Thid., 


&48-52 
killed in P ssigisigecal in the museum of 
the society. The chief mexsurements 
are given in comparison with those of the 
Shotiéng skull. The cephalic indices 
are respectively 77.3 and 73-3- 

uco (lL. ) Chile contemporanco. 
“an ae In Univ,, Santiago, 1904, CXIV, 
19-96, 257-338, 483-552.) Contains 
brief sections on the Araucanian Indians, 
the Peruvian (Incasic) conquest, the 
ethnic elements of the population, the 
Spanish comyuecst, etc 


Marques (A.) Sobre os 


tet (Bol 
¢lecimentos na Guyana I | Bol. 
Soc. de Geogr. oer Lishou, iga4, 255- 
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64.) 


the early history of European settlement 
Io Guia, the El Doracho myth, ete. 
Martin (C. W.) The first Indian land 
grant in Malden, . (Ont. Hist. Soc., 
ip and Rer., Toronto, 905, VI, 
1-14.) Describes document signed in 
1783 by the Ottawa chiefs Kenitchenine, 
Necanigo, Negig, Rognash, Chementn. 
tons, Assopawao, and Okilhavanan. 
Meerwarth (H.} Eine soologische For- 
schungsreise nach dem Kio Acard im 
Stuate Puri, Brasilien. (Globus, Bm- 
schwg., 1904, LEXXvI, 289-96, 709-15, 
12 fgs., map) Describes journey made 
in 89g, - notes on the Toryuira 
Indions, their boats, huts, etc, The 
Turtyuira are pominally Catholic and 
imanogamons. They cultivate muanioc, 
cotton, andl a few fruim The women 


make fine hummocks 
names) of animals are 


Many of the 


atope Mic, 
At pages 2045-5 is given @ brief list 
ef personul names of men and women, 
Shooting fish with the bow and arrow 
is in vogue and much skill shown. 


de Mortillet (A.) Grottes & peintures 
(a da F 


de Amérique du Sud. 
d° Anthr. P 
igs.) Résumés the 


Ec. 


de it 196 b x ‘ft 12 7 
fa the artchcot Aosta mit 


ublished in 1895, on Lar erutey 


ae + treating 


pu hie 
todas : fees fovea sot ae da Aetaia 
| ia og the Grave pinfada and 


other caves with paintings in the Argen- 
tinean province of Salta and the aia 
author's Ciatre picteprafiar de fa region 


Calchagui (1903). 


vou Nordensiidld (EF. freA.) Ucher die 
| a snd Qui 


Indinner, den Toten Beigaben in die 
Grilber zu legen, ( Globus, Brnschwy., 


[905, LEXXVil, 27-238. ) 
offering of ifte to the: 


Describes the 
ad by the Ay- 


mara acd Qube aa (who are touch more 


potable the equal of the white in cate- 
foe ue’ 100 years ago he would 

caromnble [i naturally his eee) 
Negropootia (instinctive race prejudice) 
is a Source of danger, In the ‘Hritlsh 
West Indies “assaults by black or col- 
ored men on white women or children 
are tically unkoown.’* ‘The author 
was in the colonial service, 


Pelzer (L.) The negro and slavery In 


early Iowa, (lowa J. Hist, and Pol., 
lowa City, t9o4, 11, 471-84.) Histor- 


Thompson (E. H.) Archeological re- 
searches in 


n Yucatan, (Mem. Peab, 
Mus., Cambridge, 1904, 111, 1-20, 9 pl., 
1 me) temorives caves of Oxkutzk : 
(results of exploration same as previ- 
ously at Loltun), moins of Xul (some 
“monkey-like’’ figures, a usual type of 
pottery), Taulé (traces of paintings on 
walls), Chaczoultun (five buildings still 
standing) where yandalion has been 
rite—éd-twnes, or mills for grinding 
CoM, are made from the ceasing of the 
walls. Mr T. thinks that “these great 
Mructures afford the evidence of evolu- 
tion from the native thatched hat similar 
to the wd of to-day."” The colored 
paintings are quite remarkable. 





Vignaud (H.) La maison d'Albe et a 


a og 
meric, G. Paris, 1904, "5. 1, 273- 
el Discusses the fate of the papers 
of Columbus in the possession of the 
house of Alba,— three collections were 
published by the Duchess of Berwick and 
Alba in 1891-2903, Other valuable 

ocutients maybe in the pomession of 
ber deswndants: In un appendix V. 
considers the rile of Ferdinand Colum: 
bus in the production of the documents 
attributed to Toseanelii, 





The Indians excavate chalet to | tthe 
skulls to make weather’ wt a 


Olivier ett redone white man’s burden at | 
home (In 


em. Quart, N, ¥., 1905, 


Xi, 6-23.) Discusses then 
| a. negro is mow indis- 


DEETS Qaesticn, 
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comers, In certain elements of Ara 
mythology Mr W. sees evidence o 
culture area which included the greater 
part of Asia as well as North America." 
Ward (1). J. H.) The problem of the 
mounds, (Iowa J. Hist. and Pol, Town 
City, 1905, In, 20-40. } Discossed hile 
ry af problem and investigation, kinds 
works | earthworks, refuse 


showing this the facts as to damestic and | 
social life, food, clothing, socia] rela- 
thona, activities, ernment, character, 
beliefs, etc., are briefly considered. Mr 
W. thinks “it is le that the In- 
dians of North America and the boffalo 
appeared on this continent together.'’ 


— American id, 
origins, (Th bos 185.) 


Discumes the Mexican “ 


cl trade-deitics, er ama ideas, 
see “stones, etc., use of copper, Votan 
und Quetzalcoatl, “elt, as proving Asiatic 
origin of American Indian calture. Mr 
Wake concludes that ‘early American 
culture was derived from the Adslatic 
sortie te rat the early Babylonians, 
who probably originated in central Asia, 

belonged, or from the Phenicians, who 


appear to have been intermediaries be- 


tween Asia and the Western World." 


—— Nihancen, the white man. (Thid., 
225-231.) Treateol Nihancan eoorparur es 
death-giver, deceiver, sensual being, 
foul, arpa tah as 8 chief figure in the in the 


rhe, OTe tore wbtke tran (None 
can has now this meaning) may have 
reference to the complexion of the new- 


Ali house sites, eee: ity works 
— caims, enclosures, box-sha tech agile 
chifl howses — excavations, 

ditches, | garden beds, fire-bearths, 
trails, ), material of the monrnds, 
current investigations elsewhere, mtn 
ber, size and contents of meunds (Tl. 
nois has 5,000 within a radius of 50 
miles of the mouth of the [Minis river) ; 
When did the mouwnd-builders live? 
what the mounds intimate, need of legis 
lative action, methods of investigation. 
Dr W. argues that “if the mounds 
were built Indians, that is, by the 
ancestors of the present existing tribes, 
they must have degenernted before the 
Europeans arrived." And he wonders 
af the cave mén are young as com- 
pared with the mound builder in 
America."" 
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The Anthropological Association will meet in San Fran- 
cisco, California, August 2gth to 31st, 1905. 

Members of the Association and all others interested in anthropology 
are cordially invited to be present at this meeting. Papers relating to 
ethnology, archeology, prehistoric man, physical anthropology, linguis- 
tics, and general anthropology will be read. Members and prospective 
members are invited to present titles of communications. 

The meeting will be followed by an excursion of the Association to 
the Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition at Portland, Arrangements 
will be made for the members of the Association while in San Francisco 
to visit the great educational institutions of the Pacific coast, the Uni- 
versity of Catifornia and Leland Stanford Junior University, and for 
excursions to other points of interest. The Museum of the Department 
of Anthropology of the University of California at the Affiliated Colleges 
in San Francisco, which has recently been installed but which is not yet 
open to the public, will be the headquarters of the Association and will 
be made fully accessible to those in attendance, 

This will be the first meeting of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation to be held west of the Missouri river, and the first meeting de- 
voted to anthropology, archeology, or ethnology ever held on the Pacific 
coast by any body of national organization. It is unlikely that another 
anthropological meeting of similar scope can be held on the western side 
of the continent for a number of years to come, so that by the selection of 
San Francisco as the place of meeting an unusual opportunity is presented 
to anthropologists and to those interested jn anthropology not only on 
the Pacific coast of America but in all countries adjacent to the Pacific 
ocean. The special rates given by the transcontinental milroads to 
Portland via San Francisco afford an exceptional Opportunity for the 
archeologists and ethnologists of the eastern parts of the country to 
visit the Pacific coast. From points east of Chicago, St Louis, ‘and 
New Orleans, the milroad rate will be a little more than one fare for the 
round trip. "Tickets will bee solid on July Se 6, 7) 9, Io, 1 1,14, 34, 25, 
26, August 5 to 16 inclusive and 28, 29, zo, 41, and will have a final 
return limit of go days, but in no case later than November 30 of this 
year, These tickets will be good going and retuming via same route east 
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of the above-named cities ; but west of them, tickets will be good going 
via any regular direct route, and returning via same or any other regular 
direct route (the Canadian Pacific being included in choice of routes). 
Stop-over privileges are allowed in the East at Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Niagara Falls; in the West, at Yellowstone Park, at 
Cheyenne, Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, and any point west 
thereof, For rates from points west of the Mississippi, and for further 
particulars, members are requested to communicate with their nearest 
station agent. 

All communications relating to the meeting, including titles of papers 
and applications for membership, and in regard to hotels, should be ad- 
dressed to Dr A. L, Kroeber, Affiliated Colleges, San Francisco. 

The Association committee on program and arrangements are; 
President F. W. Putnam, chairman; A. L. Kroeber, secretary; George 
Grant MacCurdy, Franz Boas, E. J. Molera, George H. Pepper, F. W. 
Hodge. 

Several amendments to the Constitution of the Association, proposed 
and approved at the Philadelphia session of r904, are to be voted 
on at the meeting. ‘These are as follows: 

ArTicte V, Section 1, second and third lines: Change a avwier of 
councilors to be determined annually to twenty-four councilors, 

Section 2, third and fourth lines: Change @ umber of councilors fo 
be determined by the council to six councilors. 

Section 3: Add to the end of the section: fue shall constitute a 
querum, 

Section 4; Strike out at the end of the section: of whom mof more 
than one shall be a member of the counctl., 

Articte VIL, Section: 1: Strike out entirely. 

Section z: Omit from first sentence: wihese chairmen shall be mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 


Fifteenth International Congress of Americanists. — Pursuant to 
the action taken at the Fourteenth International Congress of American- 
ists, held at Stuttgart in August, 1904, the Committee of Organization 
announce that the sessions of the Fifteenth Congress will be held at Que- 
bec, Canada, from Monday, September 10, to Saturday, September 15, 
1906, ‘The Committee urge that all persons interested im the work of 
the Congress (the scope of which includes everything pertaining to the 
history, ethnology, and archeology of the New World) become affiliated 
as members or associates of the Fifteenth Session at the earliest practicable 
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date, and that titles of papers to be presented in person or otherwise be 
sent to the General Secretary as soon as possible. 

The fee for Members is three dollars (¢3.c0}. Members have the 
privilege of voting, of taking part in the deliberations of the Congress, 
and of receiving its publications. 

The fee for Associates is one dollar ($1.00), Associates may attend 
the meetings, but they do not have the right of ‘participating in the discus- 
sions nor of receiving the publications gratuitously. 

The sessions of the Congress will be held in the halls of the majestic 
Parliament Buildings, and ample facilities will be provided should it be 
deemed necessary to hold sectional meetings. Plans are already in prep- 
aration for excursions following the meetings, and there is no doubt that, 
with such a wealth of historical association as Quebec possesses, those 
who attend the Congress will derive great pleasure and profit. 

The Committee of Organization consists of the following : President > 
Dr Robert Bell, Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, Ottawa. 
Vice-president: Mer J.-C. K. Laflamme, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Laval University, Quebec ; The Honorable R. A. Pine, Minister of Edu- 
cation for Ontario; Dr David Boyle, of the Department of Education, 
Toronto, General Screfary: Dr N. E. Dionne, Librarian of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, Quebec. Zireasurer» M Alp. Gagnon, of the Depart- 
mentof Public Works, Quebec. 

The Patron of the Congress is His Excellency Lord Grey, G. C. M. 
G., Governor General of Canada: the Honorary President is His Honor 
Sir L.-A. Jetté, Licutenant-Governor of Quebec. 

Congrés Prehistorique de France. — The first session. of the Congrés 
Préhistorique de France, under the presidency of M. Emile Riviére, as- 
sistant director of the laboratory of the Collége de France, will be held 
at Périgueux (Dordogne), from September 26 to. October 1, inclusive. 
The first three days of the session will be devoted to the presentation 
of commmications and scientific discussion, and to visits to museums, 
monuments, etc. ; on the other three days excursions will be made to 
archeological sites, notably Eyzies, Madaleine, Liveyre, and Moustier. 
There are two classes of membe- — Original and associate. ‘The former, 
whose ducs are twelve francs, are entitled to all the privileges of the Con- 
gress and will receive the reports; the associate members subscribe six 
francs and participate only in the receptions, visits, and. excursions. 
Americans interested in the subject are invited to become original mem- 
bers. The secretary is M. Marcel Sa douin, rue Linne, 21, Paris ; the 
treasurer, M. Giraux, avenue Victor-Hugo, 9 bis, 4 Saint-Mandé (Seine), 
France. 
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The Congrés Internationa! d'Expansion Economique Mondiale wiil 
be held at Mons, Belgium, toward the close of September, under the 
patronage of His Majesty the King of Belgium. Among the questions 
to come before the Congress that will prove of interest to anthropologists 
is the following, which forms a section of an announcement sent out by 
Dr Cyr van Everhergh, directeur général de |'enseignement supericur (5, 
rue de la Loi, Brussels) : 

‘© What are, in neto countries, the dest methods of making efhnologie and 
soctafogtc observations with the view af obtaining sctentifie Anowledge af the 
soctad states and of the manners and customs of the natives, and ef raring 
them to a Aigher civilization ¢"" 

It is hoped that our American anthropologists whose lines of research 
have been such as to enable them to render valuable information on this 
question, so faras it pertains to the American Indians and to the aborig- 
ines of some of our insular possessions, may give the Congress the benefit 
of their views. 

The Jews of Mzab, —In the February number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Demoyraphie und Statistik der jJuden, which is issued by the Boreau fiir 
die Statistik der Juden under the editorship of Dr Arthur Ruppin in 
Berlin, is found an interesting notice on the Jews of Mzab, of whom the 
French anthropologist, M. Huguet, made during 1897-99 4 study and 
gave an account in the Bulletins et Mémoires de la Societe d’ Anthro- 
pologie de Paris (V serie, tome tll, 1902). 

Mzab is an oasis, situated in southern Algiers, about latitude 33° N., 
longitude 4° E., on the edge of the Sahara. It is inhabited by a Berber 
tribe of about 30,000 souls and since 1850 has heen under French suprem- 
acy. By the census of 1896 there were S41 Jews living in Ghardaia, 
the capital of the oasis, and 34 in the city of Guerrara, ‘Tradition places 
the immigration of Jews to the oasis in the rgth century. The Jews live 
in separate streets, but are not distinguished im their attire from the 
natives, excepting for the frontlocks ( few4). The women are pretty, 
strong, wal marked by a certain grace, while the men are of a less pre- 








ossessing type. 

They marry very carly; not infrequently children are betrothed at 
the age of 4 to 5 years and marred when they reach 13 oF 14 years, 
Owing, no doubt, largely to these premature marriages, the mortality 
among children 1s enormous. Some marnages are blessed with 15 to 25 
children, but only a third or a fourth of them survive to maturity, 

Of eis ceremneiion attending a wedding it may be mentioned that on 
the wedding day the head of the bride is wrapped in a cloth into the 
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folds of which candles are inserted and lighted, She is then carried, with 
bare feet (girls are not allowed to wear foot-gear before marriage), upon 
the skin of a wild sheep (meusfen) to the house of the bridegroom. The 
marnage is consummated at once, while the guests are feasting in the 
house, and if the bride is not found chaste she may be divorced. The 
ugual amount of dowry set by the groom on the bride is from 25 to 500 
francs (§5 to g100). Divorce is easily and frequently obtained. It is 
not rare that men marry four or five times. All this, as also the fact that 
the women are rarely possessed even of the most elementary education, 
in contrast to the geal for knowledge and learning of the men, would 
paint to a low condition of women among these Jews. 

When a woman approaches childbirth she is transferred from the 
house of the husband to that of her parents, where a hole is dug in a 
comer and filled with hot ashes, over which a sheet is spread. On this 
cinereal couch the woman is placed to await the birth, the ashes being 
renewed as often as they grow cold. Usually the mother is able after one 
week to return to her household duties, The infant is nourished by the 
mother from two to two and a half years. In case of twins of different 
sex being born, the boy is nourished by the mother, while the girl is 
reared on goat milk, 

Of religious observances peculiar to the Jews of Mzab it should be 
mentioned that, besides the rite of dar-avfewad which, as elsewhere, takes 
place at the close of the thirteenth year of a boy, at the age of three years 
he is ‘‘introduced into religion''—whatever that may mean —by a 
special ceremony, called ¢/ Aestad, and is then an ewerr, while at the age 
of four years another ceremony raises him to the dignity of a so/fan. The 
Feast of Weeks (Siaéwoth) Is celebrated by them three days instead of 
two: the third in commemoration of the “conquest of Ghardaia by the 
Jewsn.”" Otherwise they do not differ in their beliefs and rituals. from 
other Jews in the East, I. M. Casanowicz. 
courses In Anthropology for 1905-06 have been announced by Columbia 
University. ‘Those numbered from ror-aco inclusive are for graduates 
and specially prepared undergraduates, Courses above 200 are for grad- 
all the courses are open to auditors, who must secure the written consent 
of the instructor. 

101-102 — Anthropology, genera! introductory course — Lectures, 
esays, and discussions. Profesor Livingston Farrand. Two hours 
weekly. In the first half of this course a description of human races and of 
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their distribution is given. ‘The physical characters of the earliest human 
remains and their relations to present forms are discussed, and the types 
of languages and their geographical distribution are described. In the 
second half of the year there is a discussion of the mental development 
of primitive man, which is followed by a description of types of primitive 
culture, and an inquiry into the origin and development of particular 
phases of culture. Open to Juniors, 

104-104 — Prehistoric archeology — Lectures, emays, and discussions, 
Professor Marshall H. Saville and Dr Berkey. Two hours weekly. In 
the first part of this course the geological basis of prehistoric arche- 
ology is discused, while in the second part the questions of prehis- 
toric archeology are taken up in detail, ‘The collections of the Geo- 
logical Department and of the American Museum of Natural History are 
utilized for illustrating this course. Open to Juniors. 

ros-ro6 — General ethnography — Lectures, essays, and discussions. 
Dr Clark Wissler. Two hours weekly. In this course the ethnology of 
primitive tribes is described, in geographical order, a summary of the cul- 
tural types of America, Asia, Australia, the Pacific islands, and of Africa 
being given. The collections in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory will be utilized for illustrating this course. Open to Juniors. 

107-108 — Ethnology — Primitive culture— Lectures, papers, and 
discussions. Professor Farrand. Two hours weekly. This course con- 
sists of a more detailed treatment of the questions involved in primitive 
culture, such as the origin and development of mythology, morality and 
religion, education, art, social customs, etc, Students are expected to 
have taken Anthropology rot-102 or rog-10G, or to give satisfactory 
evidence of previous work before being admitted to this course. 

109-110 — Ethnography of America and Siberia— Lectures and dis- 
cussions, Professor Franz Boas. Two hours weekly. This course con- 
sists of a detailed description of the questions involved in the distribution 
of tribes, types languages, and customs of America and Siberia. ‘The 
cdilections in the American Museum of Natural History will be utilized 
for illustrating this course, Prerequisite, 101-102 or 105-106, or equiv- 

(122-112 — Ethnography of Africa, Australia, and the islands of the 
Pacific ocean, Dr Wissler. Voi pieen im 1905-06. ] 

113-114—Ethnography of China — Language, literature, govern- 
ment, and social customs of China. Professor Hirth. 

115-216— Mexican archeology — Lectures, essays, and discussions. 
Professor Saville. In this course the archeology of Mexico and the ad- 
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joining regions to the south will be discussed. The collections in the 
American Museum of Natural History will be utilized for illustrating 
this course. Prerequisite, ror-102, 103-104, or 105-106, or equivalent 

t17-118 — American languages — Lectures and discussions, Profes- 
sor Boas, Two hours weekly. Selected languages representing different 
types will be discussed. Indian myths will be translated in connection 
with grammatical interpretation. The course extends over two years, 
allowing time for the consideration of representative types of North 
American languages. 

119-120 — Morphology with special reference to physical anthropol- 
Ogy- Professor Huntington. 

tz1— The statistical study of variation, introductory course — Lec- 
tures, essays, and discussions. Dr Wissler. Two hours weekly and three 
hours’ laboratory work; first half year. ‘This course is intended as an 
introduction to the study of variation for students of anthropology, 
psychology, and biology. ‘The characteristic features of variability and 
the methods of treatment are discussed, This course is open to Seniors. 

122— The statistical study of variation, advanced course — Lectures, 
essays, discussions, and laboratory work. Professor and Dr Wissler. 
Two hours weekly and three hours’ laboratory work; second half-year. 
Continuation of course 121 for students who wish to prepare for research 
work in the statistical study of variation. 

123 — The statistical treatment of anatomical and physiological data, 
Professor Boas. ‘Two hours weekly ; first half-year. This course is in- 
tended primarily for medical students, The methods of treating vital 
statistics and anatomical, physiological, and pathological statistics form 
the main subject of the course. 

203-202 — Seminar in ethnology, two hours weekly. Professor Boas. 
Prerequisite, a and 107-108, or equivalent reading. 

203-204 — Research work in anthronology. Prof . ‘ar- 
rand, and Saville. Daily. oo. Pe agh gira hates 


Head Deformation Among the Klamath, — The Klamath Indians, 
together with a number of other tribes of the Columbia river region, still 
practise artificial head deformation of the variety known as ‘* flat head," 
consisting of the flattening of the frontal region of the infant while on the 
cradle-board, ‘The desired effect is produced by applying to the forehead 
of the child continuous pressure by means of a pad, or of a small padded 
plank. Rev. J. Kirk, an educated Klamath, who himself exhibited this 
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MARICOPA WEAVING AND GORA CRADLE 
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variety of head deformation, recently visited the National Museum, where 
he was measured and photographed. From him it was learned that the 
Klamath regard a long head /. «., a non-deformed head, with derision. 
They say it is slave-like, that their slaves had such, and that a man with 
such a head is not fit to be a great man inthe tribe, Deformed heads are 
called ** good heads." The flattening, which is practised to this day, is 
produced chiefly by means of a bag of seeds, usually of the water-lily, ted 
over the forehead of the infant, the ends of the bandage that hold the 
bag in place being fastened to the baby-board, Water-lily seeds are 
among the principal native foods of the tribe. Sometimes other seeds 
are used, but they are always of some edible variety. So far as known, 
the process of deforming the head of the child has no deleterious effect. 
A. Haepiicka. 


Maricopa Weaving.— While visiting the Maricopa Indians of 
southern Arizona in 1g02, and again in 1905, the writer was fortunate 
enough to sce and collect two rare examples of Maricopa native weaving. 
These specimens, which now form part of the Hyde collection in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, consist of long, narrow 
bands that were used to fasten the baby on its cradle-board. ‘They are 
made from cotton or wool yarn purchased from the dealers, are mostly 
white, grayish, bluish, or red in color, and are woven in simple geometric 
patterns. Both the women and the men formerly wove these bands, 
but the practice is now nearly abandoned. According to information ob- 
tained from an old Maricopa, about forty years ago the people of his 
tribe still planted native cotton, with which the men wove large decorated 
blankets. ‘The informant made several of these himself in his youth, but he 
is now the only survivor of those acquainted with the art. The speci- 
mens obtained are illustrated in plate XXIV, 1. A. Hepiicka. 


A Cora Cradle. — Among the Cora tribe of the territory of Tepic, 
Mexico, an interesting form of swinging cradle is used. This region is 
infested with scorpions, the sting of which is dangerous to infants, and 
op this account the Cora make a shallow net of vegetal fiber which is 
stretched on an oval frame and suspended, usually by four cords, from a 
reata of ixtle, or maguey fiber, fastened to a rafter of the dwelling. 

The accompanying iJlustration (plate xxiv, 2) shows one of these 
cradles, collected by the writer for the Hyde Expedition in tgo2, and now 
in the American Museum of Natural History, New York. Several deer 
hoofs, that serve as rattles, dangle from the apex of the cords that sustain 
the cradle. 
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Similar nets, but more rounded and smaller, suspended from pegs in 
the walls or from the roof, are used by the Cora as convenient receptacles 
for various articles, particularly food. A. HRDLICKA, 


Jacob Vradenberg Brower, well known through his researches in 
early history and archeology, especially of Minnesota and Kansas, died at 
St Cloud, Minnesota, June 1. Mr Brower was born on a farm at York, 
Michigan, January 21, 1844, moving to Long Prairie, Todd county, 
Minnesota, when only thirteen years of age. He received a common 
school education, enlisted in the volunteer cavalry in 1862, and entered 
the United States volunteer navy two years later, He was honored with 
several federal and state appointments, among the latter that of Itasca 
State Park Commissioner from 1891 to 189§. For this office Mr 
Brower was especially well fitted by reason of an intimate knowledge of the 
country gained by his exploration, in 1889, of the sources of the Missis- 
sippl, While engaged in his Itasca work, Mr Brower, in 1894-95, dis- 
covered an ancient village site and several mounds at the lake. In 1896 
he traced the source of Missouri river, and in 1897-98 conducted 
archeological explorations in central and eastern Kansas that resulted in 
the important rediscovery of the ancient province of Quivira, visited by 
Francisco Vasquez Coronado in 1541. In 1900 he located 1,125 abori- 
ginal mounds at Mille Lac, Minnesota, and was engaged in gathering 
material in the western part of the state, with the view of preparing a 
volume on the early history of the Sioux in Minnesota, when stricken 
with paralysis on May 26, near Fergus Falls. Mr Brower was an inde- 
fatigable worker, a5 his voluminous productions attest; and he was 
undaunted in the face of what to most men would prove a source of dis- 
coufagement, a5 a serious fire which utterly destroyed the results of years 
of research but which spurred him to renewed vigor would indicate. In 
later years he became a firm believer in the immediate publication of 
results, so that from 1893 scarcely a year passed without the production 
of a beautiful volume, issued chiefly at the expense of his private means. 
He was for years chairman of the museum commiittee of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, and during a decade contributed to its collections 
more than 100,000 specimens. ‘The most important of his published 
writings are: The Mississippi River and its Source (1893), Prehistoric 
Man at the Headwaters of the Mississippi River (1895), The Missouri 
River and its Utmost Source (1896), Quivira (1898), Harahey (1899), 
Mille Lac (1900), Kathio (1901), Minnesota: Discovery and its Area 
— 1541-1665 (1903), Kansas: Monumental Perpetuation of its Earliest 
History, 1541-1896 (1903), Itasca State Park, an Illustrated History 
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(1905). Mr Brower was one of the organizers of the Quivira Historical 
Society and had been its president from the beginning. 


Minnesota Historical Society. — The general interest in American 
archeology, especially among our historical societies, is nowhere better 
exemplified than at St Paul, where the Minnesota Historical Society, 
established in 1849, in the year that Minnesota became a termitory, has 
for some years been accumulating a collection of archeological objects. 
This society, whose excellent work ts wisely appreciated by the State at 
large, which annually appropriates £15,000 toward its expenses, main- 
tains a muscum, an important part of which is its department of arche- 
ology, containing a collection the extent of which is probably not known 
by many archeologists beyond the limits of the State. The late J. V. 
Brower, chairman of the Museum Committee of the Society, has alone 
added to its collections more than 100,c00 specimens of stone imple- 
ments and weapons, flakes from their manufacture, bone and copper 
ornaments, pottery, etc., partly from the Indians and partly from their 
ancient mounds throughout Minnesota and a large part of the territory 
westward to the Rocky mountains and southward to Kansas. The an- 
nouncement has recently been made by Mr Warren Upham, secretary 
and librarian of the society, that Rev. Edward C. Mitchell, of St Paul, has 
expressed his intention of depositing in the museum the greater part of his 
collection, including many thousands of specimens of aboriginal imple- 
ments, weapons, ornaments, and pottery. Within the last few months 
the society has moved into new quarters that are provided for it in 
the splendid capitol now practically completed, where it will suitably 
display its archeological collections and arrange its library as pecuniary 
means are afforded. ‘The importance of the work that the Minnesota 
Historical Society is doing should be fully encouraged by granting the 
finds necessary for enabling it to become more and more a part of the 
educational system of the state. 

M. Juiex Girarp DE RIALLE, minister plenipotentiary from France 
to Chile, died recently at Santander, Chile, aged sixty-four years. M. 
Rialle was well known in France for his anthropologic studies. He was 
at one time charged with a mission to Syria; in 1870 he was sent to 
Germany, and after serving as prefect of the Basses-Alpes in 1871-73, 
entered the ministry of foreign affairs as sub-director of archives in 1880 
and as director in 1882. 

Emme Vovca, known through his excavations in the bed of the 
Zihi that resulted in the discovery of four pile-dwellings connected with 
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the banks by a bridge, died at Champ Bougin, near Neufchatel, Switzer- 
land, September 11, 1904, aged 67 years. The results of Vouga's inter- 
esting researches are described in his work es Afrivétes a da Tene. 


In RECOGNITION Of his services to science generally and to the cause 
of ethnology in particular, the Emperor of Russia has appointed Mr Morris 
K. Jesup, president of the American Museum of Natural History and 
patron of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, a Knight of the Imperial 
Order of St Stanislaus of the first class. 

AvRIEN ARCELIN, who recently died at Saint-Sorlin, near Macon, 
France, in his sixty-sixth year, was well known to European archeologists 
through his discovery and exploration of the beds of Solutré and the dis- 
covery in 1869 of the first flint chips known in Egypt, a find that was at 
first discredited by Egyptologists. 

AnprE Lertver, professor in the Ecole d'Anthropologie de Paris, 
died recently, aged 71 years. In 1880 Dr Lefévre became assistant pro- 
fessor in the school, and in 1890 succeeded Hovelacque as professor of 
ethnography and finguistics. He -rved as president of the Société 
d' Anthropologie in 1896. 

De Franz Boas has resigned the curctorship of the Department of 
Anthropology of the American Museum of Natural History, but will con- 

inue the publication of the results of the researches that he has under- 
taken for the Museum, 

Dr AtserT Exnest Jews, Director of the Ethnological Survey for 
the Philippine Islands, has been compelled, owing to ill health, to 
relinquish his duties temporarily, and will spend several months in the 
United States. 

Dr Atss Hapwicea, of the United States National Museum, has 
been elected & corresponding member of the Société d’ Anthropologie 
de Pans and of the Royal Bohemian Association of Sciences of Prague. 

THe Decree of Doctor of Science has been conferred by Columbia 
University on William T. Brigham, Director of the Hishop Museum of 
Polynesian Ethnology and Natural History at Honolulu. 

M. Léon Leyeat, of the Collége de France, opened in December 
last his course on Mexican antiquities, established through the generosity 
of the Duc de Loubat, | 

Dr Grorce A. Dorsey, of the Field Columbian Museum, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the Socidta d’ Anthropologie de Paris. 
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Me Davin I. Busuneut, Ja, whose article on Mexican atlatls appears 
in this issue, has been elected a correspondent of the Societd Italiana 
d'Antropologia. 
Ernest p'Acv, who was the first to demonstrate the unity of the 
Acheulian and Chellean finds in France, died at Paris, January 1, aged 
78 years. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of December 13, 1904 

The 367th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, December 1, 1904, 
the President, Dr D, S. Lamb, in the chair, and 75 members and guests 
present. 

Dr 8. Rosatte Staventer addressed the Society on The Buried 
Cites of Ceylon, illustrating with lantern slides some of the more striking 
finds of recent explorations, sketching the architectural features of several 
great topes, and closing with an account of the Singhalese migration and 
conquest. 

Mr J. N. B. Hewrrt, in continuation of the postponed symposium, 
What tsa Clan? (American Anthropologist, vi, No. 5, t904), discussed 
The froguots Clan. Mr Hewitt showed that among these people the 
social and political structure is based on actual and theoretical blood 
relationship ; that consanguinity constitutes citizenship in the tribe, and 
that citizenship confers certain essential social, religious, and political 
rights, at the same time imposing certain duties and obligations. Theo- 
retical consanguinity is that produced by the institution of adoption, 
which by a fiction of law transforms the blood of an alien into that of an 
Iroquois. The clan of the Iroquois is constituted of one or more con- 
sanguineous groups of offspring tracing descent through a female ancestor 
and through females only; these groups are called OAwachiras by the 
Iroquois, Where there are several OAwachiras constituting a clan, they 
regard one another as sisters. Hence it is evident that the clan is con- 
stituted of groups of persons regarded as actually or theoretically con- 
sanguineous. From a survey of its essential characteristics and the 
nature of the constitutive elements, Mr Hewitt stated that he would 
define an Iroquois clan as a permanent body of kindred, actually and 
theoretically consanguineous and socially and politically organized, who 
trace descent through the female line only, 

Dr I. M, Casanowicz discussed 7ke Cian Among the Semites, stating 
that fragmentary relics of the primitive system may be traced among the 
advanced Semites of Syria, Mesopotamia, Canaan, and Phenicia. The 
phrase ‘' tribes of Israel'’ is familiar from the English Bible. The tribe 
(shebet or matteh, properly ‘ rod," * staff,’ i, €-, & group led or ruled over 
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by a chief with a staff or scepter) was a confederation of septs or clans 
(mishpakah, rendered in the English Bible by “family "'), and there 
were again aggregations of households or homesteads (#efh-aé, properly, 
‘father’s house’). Members of one and the same mishpahad or clan are 
designated as brothers or as being of the same "' bone and flesh,"' which 
would indicate that the bond of union was mainly blood-kinship. It 
would also seem that a common worship was from time to time the rally- 
ing point for the members of a tbe (I Samuel, xx, 6). It may in 
general be assumed that the primitive social system of the Hebrews and 
the other Semitic people was in its principles and purposes essentially 
similar to that of the nomadic Arabs who retained the tribal constitution 
longer than the other Semitic races. As late as the time of Mohammed, 
Arabian society was composed of a multitude of local groups, held 
together within themselves by a traditional sentiment of unity and by the 
recognition and exercise of certain mutual obligations and social duties 
and rights. ‘These groups formed the social and political units of society, 
Larger combinations of several groups were not unknown, but they were 
comparatively unstable and tended to resolve themselves again into their 
elements. The chief duties of the members of such a group were to act 
together in war and blood-feuds, and to protect one another by blood- 
revenge. A kindred group was marked off from any other by the fact 
that within it there was no blood-feud. The unifying force was blood- 
kinship on the father's side, and the Arabian genealogists consider these 
groups as the result of the expansion and branching out of the patriarchal 
family, formed by subdivision of an original stock, on the system of kin- 
ship through male descent, But there are numerous indications that the 
fundamental doctrine of unity of blood as the principle that binds men 
into a permanent social unity, must have sprung up in groups that were 
not patriarchal families but were formed under the system of mother- 
kinship. ‘Thus, for instance, down to the time of Mohammed, bars to 
marriage among the Arabs were constituted by female kinship only. In 
fact, fatherhood did not necessarily imply procreation. However that 
may be, the key to all the primitive divisions and aggregations among the 
Arabs and their Semitic kindred lies in the action and reaction of two 
principles; that a union of an absolute and permanent kind can be based 
only on the bond of blood, and that the purpose of such a union is to 
unite men for offense and defense. There was no hard and fast line of 
demarkation between clans and tribes among the Semites. They were 
fluid organizations, subject to integration and disintegration by combina- 

tion and subdivision, by accession and secession, 
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Meeting of January 3, 1905 

The 368th meeting was held January 3d, tg05. This being the 
annual meeting the reports of the General Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Curator were read. Owing to the continued ill-health of the Treasurer, 
Mr P. B. Pieree, he presented his resignation. The Society, after 
thanking Mr Pierce for his long, faithful, and efficient service, elected as 
Treasurer Mr George C. Maynard. An amendment to the By-laws, 
changing the date of the annual meeting to the last meeting in May, was 


adopted, 
Meeting of January 17, 19005 

The 369th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, January 17th, 1905, 
the President, Dr D. S. Lamb, in the chair, and 22 members and guests 
present, Dr Walter Hough described Accent Meld Work in Aricona 
and New Mexico, conducted by him for the U. S. National Museum. The 
region visited lies in western New Mexico and eastern Arizona, on the 
northern affluents of Gila river. Excavations were made in rectangular 
stone pueblos near Luna, New Mexico, and in cliff-houses and ceremo: 
nial caves of the region, yielding a collection and a body of data regard- 
ing the distribution of Pueblo tribes, 

De Mircnets. Carron. addressed the Society on The Archaic Sculp- 
tures in the Acropolis Museum at Athens. Many lantern views of these 
sculptures were presented, accompanied with a discussion of the features 
showing development from the ruler attempts to the finished productions 
of the great classic schools. 


Meeting of January 31, 1905 

The 370th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, January 31st, tos, 
the President, Dr D. 5. Lamb, in the chair, and 31 members and guests 
present, 

A paper by Dr Grorce Biro Grinwent, on Some Cheyenne Plant 
Medicines was read. ‘This paper is published in the American Anfiro- 
fologist, vol. Vl, pp. 37-43, 1905. 

In his Official Report of a Journey Across the Island of Afindanaa, 
Cor J. G. Hanmsoxn, U, SA,, modestly recounted what was an important 
exploration in a region which had never before been traveled by a white 
man, and seldom by men of any race. Though the journey across Min- 
danao occupied only fifteen days, it was attended With privations and 
sickness. The expedition left Baganga on the cast coast, traversed diffi- 
cult mountains to Compostela and down Agusan river in dugouts to Butan 
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on the west coast, The people encountered were mixed Visayans on 
the coast and the Mandayas and Manobos of the interior, who live in 
the basin of the Agusan, The paper was read by Dr E. A. Mears, 
U. 5. A., who accompanied Colonel Harbord on this journey. 

De J. B. Nicwo.s presented a paper on Zhe Sex Compostiton of 
Human Families. The article appears in the American Anthropologist, 
vol, WIT, pp. 24-36, 1905. 


Meeting of February 14, 1905 

The 3718t meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, February 14, 1905, 
the President, Dr D. S. Lamb, in the chair, and 60 members and guests 
present. In opening the meeting the President stated that on this day 
the Society had completed its twenty-sixth year. 

Dal. H. Lamn presented a paper on Zhe Origin of Sit Falentine's 
Day. This day, the speaker remarked, seems to be associated with the 
name of a Christian martyr in the reign of the Emperor Clandius, about 
270 .a.D. His name occurs.in church literature, and his feast day, Feb- 
ruary 14, was substituted for the day of the feast of the Lupercal, Febru- 
ary 15, in the evolution of the early church from heathen to Christian 
forms and ceremonies. From the Lupercal is probably derived the cus- 
tom of making gifts and of presenting favors and especially love tokens 
on St Valentine's Day. Many early writers describe the various ob- 
servances of St Valentine's as resembling a game of forfeits, the ‘‘ forfeit "’ 
being paid to relieve the obligation which the chance of being drawn 
placed upon the one drawn. Pepys’ Diary gives illustrations of this cus- 
tom. The chance seemed binding unless relieved by a gift or forfeit. 
The literature concerning the Saint's day shows that it was popularly 
supposed that even the birds on that day selected their mates. 

Pror Encar L. Hewerr presented a communication on Jie Arrhe- 
ology of Pajarite Park, New Mexico, illustrated with lantern slides. Pro- 
fessor Hewett's paper is published in vol. v1, pp. 629-659, of the Amer- 
tean Anthrepoiogut, 


Meeting of February 28, roos 
The 372d meeting was held February 28, 1905, the President, Dr 
D. §. Lamb, in the chair. The evening was devoted to a symposium on 
the Origin of Aboriginal Floridian Culture. 
Me James Mooney discussed the Lvimegraphy of Florida, stating 
that the name Florida, as originally applied by the Spaniards, included 
the whole coastand hinterland from Chesapeake bay about to Panuco river 
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in Mexico. ‘The state received its present limitation, embracing an area 
of nearly 60,c00 square miles, on coming into possession of the United 
States in 1821. For a period of more than three centuries, with the 
exception of the twenty years from 1763 to 1783, it wasa Spanish colony, 
and as a consequence most of its history must be gathered from Spanish 
sources. The Indian history may be divided into two periods, viz., the 
ancient and the modern, the separating event being the destruction of the 
missions and the invasion of the northern tribes about the year 17oo. 
Before this invasion the area of the present state was occupied by some 
fifteen tribes. It had been hastily assumed on insufficient evidence that 
all of these belonged either to the Muskhogean stock along the northern 
border or to the Timuquanan stock in the west of the peninsula. The 
fact is, that we have as yet no linguistic authority for extending the Timu- 
quanan boundary beyond the middle of the peninsula, and the rest of the 
area must for the present remain uncolored upon the linguistic map. 
There is, however, strong probability that the language of the Caloosa, 
the most important of these southern tribes, may yet be recovered from 
the Spanish mission archives, The most interesting point in this con- 
nection is the fact, brought out by the paper, of the existence of an Ara- 
wakan colony from Cuba somewhere upon the southwestern coast of 
Florida, within the territory of the Caloosa. Their ancestors had landed 
in Florida in search of the same mythic fountain of youth of which Ponce 
de Leon heard from the islanders and had been forcibly detained by the 
Caloosa chief, who colonized them in a settlement, where for a long time 
afterward they still preserved their separate identity. ‘The chain of Ara- 
wakan extension is thus established from the Paraguay river of southern 
South America, up through Brazil, Guiana, and the Antilles to the main- 
land of North America. It wasalso shown that.a regular communication 
existed between the tribes of Florida and those of the Antilles during the 
early Indian period, and that the so-called “ Caribbean influence'’ dis- 
cussed by archeologists was more properly Arawakan. 

Da Cyrus THomas discussed Horeign Jnfluence in Prehistoric Florida, 
giving a critical review of the account of expeditions previous to 1513 
in search of a mythical ‘River Jordan," which may have introduced 
Antillean natives (Carib and Arawak) to the peninsula. ‘The conclusion 
reached by Dr Thomas is that the weight of evidence is against the refer- 
ence of historical accounts of Antillean migration to periods before the 


Mz W. H. Houmes discussed Traces of Exotic tafluences on the 
Art of Florida, reaching the conclusion that archeological evidences 
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show that, leaving the question of peoples aside, there is proof in the 
artifacts that Antillean culture was transplanted to the mainland to a 
slight extent. 

Mr J. D. McGuire gave a synopsis of The £xplerations of Mr 
Clarence DB. Moore in Florida, presenting the results of these important 
investigations which show traces of Antillean influence. 


Meeting of March 14, 1905 

The 373d meeting was held March 14, 1905, President Lamb in the 
chair and 29 members present, 

Rev, Dre James 5, Lemon addressed the Society on 7he Samaritan 
Passover of so0g, sketching the location, village, history, and customs 
of this rapidly wasing people, now numbering only 160, Dr Lemon, 
who was present at the Passover celebration of rgo4, described minutely 
the ceremonies on Mount Gerazim, which are held every year on the 
rqth day of the month Nisan. 

Me A. E. SHetpon's paper on Ancient Jnaian Fire-places in South 
Dekota Bad-lands was real by Mr J. D. McGuire, This paper is 
printed in the American Anthropolegisi, vol, vil, No, 1, 1995. 


Meeting of March 28, 1905 

The. 374th meeting was held on the above date, President Lamb in 
the chair and 53 members and guests present. 

The General Secretary called attention to primitive textiles of feath- 
ers, buffalo hair, and basketry recently received at the UJ. S. National 
Museum from Cafion de Chelly, Arizona. 

Mr H, W, Hessuaw spoke of Popular Fallacies Respectiay the 
North American Indians, reviewing the erroneous ideas prevailing re- 
garding this race. The paper is printed in full in the American Anthro- 
polagist, vol. vit, No. 1, 1905. 

Dr il. M. Casanowicz exhibited an original Greco-Roman portrait 
of the mst century B.c. to the 3d century a.p., from the collection of 
Theodor Graf of Vienna, found in a Ptolemaic cemetery in Egypt. This 
portrait is now exhibited in the U. 5. National Museum. 

Miss Natatte Custis gave a pleasing and instructive rendering of 
songs from various Indian tribes. 

Mr W. E. Sarrorp presented a paper on fruits and Veertadles of 
the Ancien? Perwvians as Represented in the Pottery from their Graves, 
illustrated by specimens. Vessels in the form of ears of maize, potatoes, 
peanuts, etc., were shown, and the absence of the banana from such 
representations was commented on. 
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Meeting of April 11, 1905 

The 375th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, President Lamb in 
the chair and 48 members and guests present. 

De Grorce A. Curripen spoke on /natan Seaawork, exhibiting 
specimens of bead embroidery and weaving from various Indian tribes. 

De Swan M. Burwert addressed the Society on Emerson's Place in 
Modern Thought and Opinion. This paper, which is of high literary 
quality, embodied the opinion that the influence of Emerson is still 
potent. 

De James 5. Lemon, owing to the limited time remaining, gave 
merely an abstract of his paper on The Jnstinctive Jdea of Jimmortality, 
stating that the idea exists with all peoples and is the real basis of friend- 
ship. In the discussion Mr J. N. B. Hewitt stated that American Indians 
entertain this idea, and Mr Mooney said that among the Indians growth is 
regarded as normal and death as alboormal, and that the latter is brought 
about by a malevolent spirit oran enemy. ‘The Indian draws no dis- 
tinction between animate and inanimate objects, believing all to possess 
life. 

Meeting of April 25, r905 

At the 376th meeting President Lamb was in the chair and 29 mem- 
bers and guests were present, 

Da ALes ARDLICKA gave an account of his Recent Lxpedition to the 
Southwest. The tribes visited on this expedition were the Apache of 
san Carlos reservation, the Pima, and the Mescaleros. The object 
of the expedition, which was financed by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, was to supplement the speaker's anthropological studies made 
on five previous trips for the Hyde Expedition under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History. ‘The Apache possess but few 
remnants of their native organization; they still recognize numerous 
bands, and/a few of these have still a recognized chief; but tribal coher- 
ence is lost. Of all the Indians in the Southwest, the various Apache 
branches, including the Mescaleros, are among the most common-sense 
people, and all are rapidly advancing in civilization. Dr Hrdlicka de- 
scribed also the archeologic remains in San Carlos valley, an account of 
which will appear in the next number of the Anthropologist. 

The principal attention on the expedition was directed toward the 
physical and physiological study of Indian children, of whom about 1,400 
were examined. An additional Inquiry was also made into the pathology 
and medicine of the people, and numerous medicinal and food plants were 
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collected. It was found that in all the tribes visited there are two 
classes of individuals who treat the sick: one consists of elder people, 
principally old women, who administer medicines, mainly vegetal, in 
much the same manner as is done by old women among the whites; the 
other class consists of medicine men, and a few medicine women, who in 
their treatment employ prayers and incantations chiefly. Most of these 
also use some form of deception and must be classed as charlatans. Among 
the Mescaleros alone it was found that ordinary medication has reached 
the stage in. which several remedies are combined into a single decoction 
or application. Among all the Indians visited, scarification js in tse ; 
the Pima and Maricopa use actual cautery, the Maricopa employ massage, 
the Mescaleros peculiar sweat-baths for the cure of rheumatism, etc, 
Details are reserved for future communication, 

Mr Francis La FLescue read a paper on dhe Afedicrne Afan. Mr 
La Flesche said that it is not generally credited by the white mace that 
the tribes of this continent did not differ from the other peoples of the 
earth in their efforts to understand the meaning of life in all its variety of 
forms and the relation of these forms to the great mysterious power that 
animates all life. It is true, however, that the natives. of this land had 
given these themes much thought and had fornvuilated their ideas concern- 
ing them long before the European set foot upon this soil. ‘The lack of 
intelligence as to this fact has been due in part to the absence of a written 
literature among the tribes within the area of the United States, while 
such records as did exist have suffered grave misapprehension and mis- 
treatment on the part of observers. Most of the missionaries who have 
labored among the Indians did not stop to inquire if the people had any 
idea of a power that made and controlled all things. They seem to have 
taken for granted that savages were not capable, by their own effort, of 
conceiving the thought of such a power. It was not possible therefore 
for the white people to gain, through the medium of these teachers, any 
definite knowledge of the real thoughts of the Indian concerning the 
Supreme Being. The Indian has not fared much better at the hands of 
those who have undertaken to study him as an object of ethnological 
interest. The myths, the rituals, and the legends of the race have 
frequently been recorded in such manner as to obscure their true mean- 
ing and to make them to appear childish or as foolish. ‘This in large 
measure has been due to linguistic difficulties. 

The Indians who lived within the borders of this country knew no 
written literature: the record of their religious conceptions was kept by 
means of rites, ceremonies, and symbols. Among many of the tribes (as, 
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for example, the Omaha), these symbols were embodied in the organiza- 
tion of the tribe itself and in the ceremonies connected with the avocations 
of the people. The burden of memorizing and transmitting with accu- 
racy, from one generation to another, the rites and ceremonies common to 
the tribe, was divided among men selected from each of the clans, ‘This 
responsibility was not placed on these men without a careful consideration 
of each man's qualifications and fitness to be so entrusted, for the reason 
that the recognition of the Great Spirit as a ruler, and the observation of 
the prescribed manner of worshiping him, was believed to be essential to 
the continued existence of the people as an organized body, that is, as a 
tribe. 

Four requisites were demanded of the one who was to deal with the 
mysteries enshrined in the rites and ceremonies of the tribe: (1) ‘The 
most important of these was their cognition of the sanctity of human 
life, The man who was to mediate between the people and Wa-son-da 
must stand before his tribesmen and the Great Spirit with hands unstained 
with the blood of his fellow man. (2) He must be a man whose words 
never deviate from the path of truth, for the Great Spirit manifests the 
value placed upon tnith, in the regular and orderly movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and in the ever-recurring day and night, summer and 
winter. (3) He must be slow to anger, for the patience of the Great 
Spirit is shown in his forbearance with man's waywardness, (4) He 
must be deliberate and prudent of speech, lest by haste he should profane 
his trust through thoughtless utterance. These were the prophets and 
priests—the men who are termed in the Indian languages as ‘men of 
mystery’ and by Europeans as medicine men."’ ‘The entire life of 
the medicine man, both public and private, was devoted to his calling: 
his: solitary fasts were frequent and his mind was apt to be occupied in 
contemplating the sijpernatural; his public duties were many and often 
onerous; his services were needed when children were dedicated to the 
Great Spirit; he must conduct the installation of chiefs; when dangers 
threatened, he must call these leaders to the council of war; and he was 
the one to confer military honors on the witrior; the appointment of 
officers to enforce order during the tribal buffalo. hunt was his duty ; and 
he it was who must designate the time for the planting of the maize. 

There was another kind of medicine man, Very different in character. 
He held no office of public trust, for he lacked one of the essential quali- 
fications for such responsibility, and that was truthfulness: he continually 
wandered in thought, word, and deed from the straight path of truth. 
He was shrewd, crafty, and devoid of scruple. The intelligent classes 
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within the tribe held him in contempt, while the ignorant of the com- 
munity feared him, His bold pretentions enabled him to carry on suc- 
cessfully his profession of deception upon the simple-minded. These 
ticksters were much in evidence in the tribes, and they never failed: to 
impress the stranger who traveled and wrote books. 

The tribal religious rites were invariably observed either annually or 
at the beginning of a season. To go through the forms at any other time 
would be a sacrilege, so the medicine man who officiated on these occa- 
sions never had the opportunity to become known to the stranger, as 
had the sorcerer, who could go through his incantations whenever and 
wherever inducement might offer. It can therefore be readily under- 
atom how this character became prominent in the literature of the white 
race, and how his clever inventions were believed to represent the 
relimious beliefs of the Indians. 

De Rosert Stem addressed the Society on 7he Proposed Jnternational 
Phonette Conference, sketching the history of the movement and stating 
that the need of reform is shown by the fact that there are seven different 
dictionaries with as many keys to pronounciation. It is felt, Dr Stein 
stated, that the reform must progress slowly and that the logical first step 
is to teach phonetic spelling to children. Dr Stein believes that the pro- 
posed conference may create an alphabet that dictionaries will recognize. 


Meeting of May 9, 1905 
The annual address of the President, Dr D. 5S. Lamb, was given 
under the auspices of the Washington Academy of Sciences at the Cosmos 
Club on the above date. The subject was Tie Story of the Anthropolag- 
jal Sectety of Washington, After a patient search among the records 
Dr Lamb was able to bring together much interesting historical and sta- 
tistical data showing the creditable work the Anthropological Society has 
accomplished in the 26 years of its existence. The address will be pub- 
lished later. 
Meeting of May 23, 1905 
The 377th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, and in the absence 
of President Lamb, Vice-president W. H. Holmes took the chair. The 
Society proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing year, with the 
following result ; 
President, Dr George M. Kober; Mice-prestdents > (A. Somatology) 
Dr A. Hrdlicka, (B. Psychology) Dr Frank Baker, (C. Esthetology) 
Prof W. H. Holmes, (D, Technology) Dr J. Walter Fewkes, (E. Soci- 
ology) Mr James Mooney, (F. Philology) Mr J. N. B. Hewitt, (G. 
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Sophiology) Dr Lester F. Ward; General Secretary, Dr Walter Hough ; 
Secretary fe the Board of Managers, Mr J. DO. McGuire; Zreasurer, Mr 
George C. Maynard; Cwrater, Mrs Marianna P, Seaman; Councilors - 
Weston Flint, F. W. Hodge, John R. Swanton, I. M. Casanowicz, Paul 
Watter Hoven, 
General Secretary. 


American Anthropologist 
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PREFACE 

I took up the study of the two dialects of the Yukaghir lan- 
guage in 1895-97 during my participation in the Yakut Expe- 
dition, fitted out by the Russian Imperial Geographical Society, 
and continued it on the North Pacific Expedition (from 1900 to 
1902), provided for by Mr. Morris K. Jesup, President of the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York. My 
work on the Jesup North Pacific Expedition was part of a 
general systematic investigation of the tnbes inhabiting the 
coast of the North Pacific Ocean, The full results of these 
studies will be published later in the Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 


~ 1 Reprinted from the Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences and herein 
published by the American Ethnological Society. 
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All that was previously known of the Yukaghir language 
consisted of records of a few hundred words and sentences 
collected incidentally by various travelers and Russian officials, 
particularly by Baron v. Maydell (1870), and worked up by 
the late Professor A. Schiefner in three articles which appeared 
in the publications of the Imperial Academy of Sciences in St. 
Petersburg,’ 

Owing to the meagreness of the linguistic material, the con- 
clusions of Professor Schiefner could not be very far reaching. 
Besides, incorrect records and inexact translations of phrases 
collected by incidental explorers led to wrong conclusions. 

However, it can be inferred, even from these articles, that 
the Yukaghir language stands isolated from the Siberian Jan- 
guages of the so-called Ural-Altaic group; and for that reason 
it has attracted the attention of linguists, 

Since the time of Baron y, Maydell’s travels (1868-70), the 
Yukaghir language has been considered extinct, for the only 
reason that Baron y, Maydell collected his ‘ Sprachproben 
records among the Russianized Yukaghir, on the Anadyr 
River, from an old woman who still remembered her own lan- 
guage to a certain extent. 

But my own investigations have shown that there are still 
two independent Yukaghir dialects spoken by nearly seven 
hundred people. But the days of the Yukaghir language are 
really counted, owing to the gradual dying-out of the people 
who speak it. Even in the short interval between the two ex- 
peditions in which I participated, some Yukaghir families, on 
the middle course and on the mouth of the Omolon river, who 
conserved their language became extinct. 

The two dialects of the Yukaghir language may be called,— 
one, the Kolyma; the other, the Tundra dialect. The former 

ta Ober die Sprache der Jukagiren"’ (Milf. Fis. PRL, XVI, 1859, pp. 241- 
253; We. asiat., ILL, pp. 595-602). + Beitrage zur Kentniss der jukagirischen 
Sprache’* (fail, XVI, 1871, pp. 373-399; AVA. aifat., VI, PP. 409-446), 
«(ber Baron v. Maydell's jukagirische Sprachproben '* ( fad//, XVII, 1871, pp. 
66-103 5 fi, aatat., VI, pp. 600-626). These articles served the philologtst Fr, 
Miller os a basis for an outline of the Yokaghir language in his work “ Grondriss 
Ger Sprachwissenschait,"” Bd. 11, Abth. I, pp. 124-133, Wien, 1882. 
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was in vogue in the region of the Kolyma River and in the val- 
leys along its tributaries ; the latter on the northern tundra, be- 
tween the lower parts of the Kolyma and Lena Rivers. At the 
present time the Kolyma dialect is confined to the region along 
the Yassachna and Korkodon Rivers; and the Tundra dialect 
to the tundra between the Large Chukchee and the Alaseya 
Rivers." 

Besides, the Chuvantzy language, which is now completely 
extinct, and which was spoken in former time to the cast of the 
Kolyma River, also used to be, according to all collected data, 
a dialect of the Yukaghir language. 

The territory where the two former dialects are spoken is in- 
dicated upon the accompanying map. 

I mastered the Yukaghir language sufficiently to obtain full 
command of their grammatical forms, and not only to take ac- 
curate records of the texts, but also to converse freely in it. 

The linguistic material on the Yukaghir dialects collected by 
me is composed of a hundred and fifty texts, a dictionary con- 
taining nine thousand words, in which many words from the 
texts have not yet been entered, and vast phraseological material 
for a complete grammatical outline of the two dialects? 

The present article is an abridged grammatical sketch of the 
Yukaghir language. The space at my disposal does not allow 
me to introduce the peculiarities of the Tundra dialect, and the 
article is thus mainly a brief sketch of the Kolyma dialect. It 
may be noted that the phonetical and morphological peculiarities 
of the Tundra dialect are rather insignificant, but that it has ab- 


TA considerable part of the Yukaghir who to speak this language has died 
cut; a part, atihe mouth of the Omolon River, on the lower course of the Ralyma 
and on the banks of both the Large Anal and the Dry Anni Rivers has become 
Rustianiced ; another part, on the tendra between the Indigirke and Yona HKivers, 
has been wesimilated by the Tungus; and still another, on the tundm between the 
Vana and Lena Rivers, hes adopted the Vakut languuge, (See lingulstic map. ) 

'Up to the present time o hondred texts have been published by the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, under the title, ‘ Materials for the Study of 
the Vokaghir Language and Folk-Lore, collected in the Kolyma District, Part I, 
St. Petersburg, 1900"'; and an article containing a grammatical analysis of one text, 
in thee Aalto ale! Acodime Siaptrials des Sciences de St. PHerrboury, 1898, Sep- 
tembre, T. IX, No; 2 
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sorbed a considerable quantity of Tungus stems, which in their 
further development have been, however, subjected to the laws 
of the Yukaghir grammar, 


PHONOLOGY 


Following is a description of the phonetic elements of the 
Yukaghir language : 

a, ¢, 1, ¢, w, have their continental sounds (short). 

a, @, 1%, 6, 8, are long vowels. 

To avoid the introduction of unnecessary marks, I do not 
annotate here the obscure vowels separately. It may be said 
only, that all short vowels are obscure when preceding a spi- 
rant or #, or following a spirant. 

The series of diphthongs is as follows: 

ai, gi, ot, ma 
if, 1, uo, £0 
au, £u, ol 


Their pronunciation is as in German. 

Triphthongs are not frequent. 

y as in year, 

/-as in German, 

fas in English all. 

/ has aspirant added. 

ras in French. 

mas in English. 

nz asin English. 

# is pronounced at the end of the word as xg in éeing, and 
in the middle as ag in the German word Engz. 

m* palatized wt (similar to zy’), | 

a* palatized m (similar to #7’). 

éand p are pronounced with aspiration, owing to which these 
consonants are intermediate between 4 and wv, and p and f, 
There is no v or f in the Yukaghir language. The Tundra 
dialect, however, has a sound that corresponds to the English 
w. When placed between two vowels, 4 approaches very nearly 
the sound of w. 
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d, fas in English. 

d like ar. 

gf like g in good. 

fas in English. 

&as in English, 

“| # have aspirant added. They are placed at the end of a 
word, if the following word does not commence with a vowel. 
The same applies to /*. 

t-t before / is pronounced soft, by pressing the tip of the 
tongue to the front part of the palate. fand / blend into one 
sound. 

én are blended into one nasal sound. 

g& velar g. 

¢ like the English si. 

é is equal to fy; but old men pronounce it so that it sounds 
more like cf in chance, while with women and children it sounds 
closer to cin the German word Craver. This seems to be a trace 
of the difference between the pronunciation of men and women, 
just as it exists in the Chukchee language. At the end of the 
word, 21s pronounced by women almost like s. 

fis dy; but old men pronounce it more like 7 in the word 
joy, while women and children pronounce it like ds. If it oc- 
curs between two vowels, one of which has a long sound, ; is 
pronounced like the French yin jowr, 

# like chin the German Bach, 

<* like ch in the German eécé, at the end of the word. 

The language bears but faint traces of an original harmony of 
sounds, which is little observed at present. It may be described 
as follows: o in the stem does not tolerate ¢ or a in the suffix. 
In the former case, ¢ of the suffix is changed into e, in the 
latter, e of the stem changes into a. For example: 


Stem Santiix 
ore’ me- (man) ge (locative) at present also used cerv'moye =) S. 88 
core’ mie- fex* (Def. Nominative) at present also used coro’me-frA*] 12 


mo {zo-( middle) digo (locative accompanied at pres- also used mo" {go-dége ( and 
ent by a possessive element, ) 42. 
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mo’ do to sit: 

mada’ to begin the act of sitting, sit down, instead of mo dod, 
in. which case o and a4 combine into one long 4 (see § 92). 

ois a weak vowel, and ¢ and & when preceding or following 
it, change respectively into the corresponding sounds ¢ and <x, 
as may be seen from the examples. ¢ and @ are strong vowels. 

Not all consonants can begin words. The Yukaghir avoid: 

1. Clusters of two consonants at the beginning of a word. 
When pronouncing Russian words beginning with two con- 
sonants, the Yukaghir will either drop the first (for example, 
Russian word steru’xa, old woman," is pronounced by the 
Yukaghir fers’Xe), or they will precede the word by the vowel 
i (for example, the Russian word sfa'rzy, “ old," is transformed 
into 2 éferes). 

2. ry at the beginning of a word, 

3- The occurrence of 4, z, g, 7, and d, either at the beginning 
or the end of aword. In such cases, these letters change into 
the corresponding surds , &, 2, and ¢. 

The first syllable is usually accented in the Yukaghir lan- 
guage. This is an almost invariable rule with dissyllables. 
There are very few exceptions to this rule; for example, aya’ 
(“ word"), enmre's (“ mother"), dedie’ (“earth”), and some post- 
positions, like yo/a’ ("after"), #1'r (“self"), afa’ (* near A? 

Trisyllables are usually accented on the second syllable ; 
but so far I have been unable to establish a rule. This would 
require a comparative study of a large number of words, which 
will be made in the elaboration of the dictionary. 

Tetrasyliables or polysyllables are mostly accented on the 
first syllable; but many of them acquire an additional accent, 
which is usually put on the possessive clement of the suffix. 
I have marked the additional accent by means of a grave 
accent (* ), 

Very few words are accented on the third syllable, as, for 
instance, poyerro’ (day ''); but I heard some people pronounce 
porjerse. 

In adding suffixes to dissyllables: the accent passes to the 
second syllable: sw’mo (“ house "), attento" re (ce. loc.), but also 
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nw monin (c, dat.). Trisyllables, when accented on the second 
syllable, usually retain the accent on the same syllable, cero’ wre 
(* man”), core'meg? (poss. suf.); but in some cases the accent 
is transferred to the first syllable, Awde'de ("to kill''), du'dedelle 
(“ having killed "’). 

The verbal prefixes always take the principal accent: 
ne’-#udrde |“ kill each other"), o' -4udéde (" would kill "'). 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


Tne Noun 

§ 1. Case-Sufires,— Relations between objects are expressed 
by means of suffixes on/y. 1 distinguish between case-suffixes 
and other post-positions (see § 123) also serving to indicate re- 
lations between objects, for the reason that the case-suffixes 
have already lost their distinct sense, and, with the exception 
of the casus comitativus suffix (see § 123), they cannot consti- 
tute a basis for other word formations. 

§ 2. Case-suffixes are joined to the following classes of nouns : 

§3. (1) To nouns proper, that is, to such words as indicate 
only objects. 

§4. (2) To verbal nouns. As will be seen below, a con- 
siderable part of verbal, that is, predicative, forms, may be used 
as nouns (see §§ 80, $2, 112, 113), and form any element of the 
sentence. Only when used as a modifier does the verbal noun 
remain unchanged (see $80). In all other cases the case-suf- 
fixes are joined to it just as to nouns proper. 

$5. (3) To personal pronouns, absolute possessive pronouns, 
and other pronouns used as substantives (see §§ 54, 55, 56, 57). 
Sometimes case-sufixes are joined to pronouns used as adjec- 
tives (see § 56). 

$6. (4) Most post-positions that are joined to nouns as case- 
suffixes and substitute prepositions (see § 124). 

§ 7. Possesstve Suffires.— The possessive suffixes found in 
the Ural-Altaic as well as in the Eskimo dialects (in which the 
same possessive suffixes are joined to noun and verbal bases) 
are in the Yukachir language altogether absent in verbs and in 
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nouns for the purpose of indicating the first and second persons. 
Only to express ownership of a third person is a possessive 
suffix joined to nouns, 

§ 8. The following comparative table illustrates the use of 
the possessive suffixes in nouns in the Yakut (one of the Ural- 
Altaic languages) and the Yukaghir languages. 





$9. Instead of the possessive suffix <i, another form may be 
used for the expression of the idea of the relation of ownership 
between objects. For instance : 


I. Met e2t'¢ mumo’-gi my father house his, or 
2. Met eff e-nu!' ma my father’s house. 

1. Met eft e-d-d' dept my father reindeer his, or 
a. Moet eff e-d-d2e my father's reindeer. 


The second form is similar to the Saxon form of the genitive 
case in the English language (my father's house, my father's 
reindeer); but itis not the suffix of the genitive case that we 
meet with here. Only for the sake of euphony is @ (or #) put 
between the final vowel of the first word and that of the initial 
in the second word. 

$ 10. The possessive suffix is used after the third person of a 
personal pronoun, 


‘See §§54, 55 
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feel’ samo! gi he house his (see $8), = his house 
ited numa’ pF they house their = their house, 


but not after a possessive pronoun in the third person, 
Zu'de (see § 55) an’ me his house. 
(te (see S55) an’ mo their house. 

§ 11. In oblique cases the inflexion expressing the possessive 
element for the third person is introduced between the base and 
the case-suffix (see §12). 

§ 12. The following table of case-suffixes may be thus com- 














piled : 
Sffices 

Cane, Indefinite, | Definite. With fie Rowse an oe — 

Nominative | Base &, x, fed, lox ot gi ———— 
| HS x, lek*, fox’ deitin 

Dative ain — 
Locative sé OF ye —_ fege af doge 
Vialis yen oT gon — degen or dogen 
Ablative get or ger — deged or dogos* 


Accusative ¢, fe, fo | hy xy fek, fox or gi or gele, golo, degele 
Ri x, ded, fox ; 


Instrumental | /¢ or — ele or dale 
Comitative ae — dene 
Comparative I | gefe, gote — degete or dogote 
Comparative I) Afe | —t aaa 
‘Temporal “nite | a a 





§ 13. The definite suffixes of the nominative and accusative, 
though performing the function of the definite article of European 
languages, do not exactly correspond to them in sense. They 
are used as a reply to the questions Who or what? Whom or 
what ? if the question relates tothe object, and not to the action. 
The abbreviated form £ and + is used when the noun has a 
modifier: for instance : 

A'nich" keiid*? FAe came ? 
Core’mo-fok! he’ ful The ora wan came. 
Ome'fe cora’mo x he'ful The or a goed man came. 
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§ 14. It seems to me that the inflection /¢ or /ois nothing but 
the case of the verb to be (/e), 
Cora'ma-lok® het hal The or a man is (who) came. 
See $482, 83 with regard to the form #elui’. 
§ 15. Suffix Am of the dative indicates : 


|. A movement in some direction, and is used in reply to 
the question Whither? or To whom ? 


NViulmo-fitn xond' To the house or home go. 
Tui'del® unu'-Rin ke! ber He to the river went. 
Afet® Re'nime-Rin xo! nje I to a friend went. 

2. An aim, and is used after the question What for? 
Met Wje-Rin kobe fteve I for water shall go. 

3. Limit. 


Lide! f'genuRin® gf mo2 ma’ dot He until his old age well lived. 


$16, Sufix ge or go of the locative is used after the ques- 
tions Where ? At whose house ? On whom ? On what ? 


Afet* nvtne’-ge mordo'ye [at home sit. 
Met ete fou'n-ge ma’ tot My father at Ivan's lives. 


In some cases the locative answers also the question Whither ? 
and expresses motion nfo an object, while the dative mostly in- 
dicates motion foward an object, 


Vel" se meRin &ie' Je I to the house came. 
Afel' nume'-ge co’ wye | into the house went. 


§ 17. The vialis gen* or gen has apparently been formed from 
the locative gv. This case indicates motion on she surface, 


Migrate = fi'pel (old age) + ov (possessive element) -- ain (auf. of the 
dative cate). Olten Avr changes into wy. 

In the grammatical analysis of the text in my article in the Aullictin def Acad. 
éupir fnipiriale ater Seieacer ae Ay Pitersbourg (1898, ‘Septembre, TT 3X. Na, 2, p. 
173), | considered this case suffix ox an instrumental case; but my further study of the 
language in the Jesup Expedition has convinced me that 1 was wrong in my former 
defmition of this case, To avoid misunderstanding, I consider jt necessary ty point 
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across, or through an object, and also ways and means of getting 
something, 


t. dfet o'gen hie’ le I on water came (on a boat or 
raft). 

2. fide! Woi-d-attt'i-gen yu'odel He through the smoke opening 
(chimney) was looking. 

3: fdel! nulmefigele gsu'e-gen He his axe under belt put. 


morn ceMy, 

4s Afet* teltel O'nimun-to'bil-gen 1 you over the Kolyma tundra 
badder shall drive. 

3. Afet* du'go-dégen kobe’ iteye I along his road shall go. 

6. Mel ikin atex Cime-pen 
nein’ me T one reindeer in exchange took, 


$18. Suffix get or got of the ablative indicates motion from 
or ewf ef an object, and has apparently been derived from the 
locative by the addition of ¢ 
Tw del siamo’ gel w' kot He out of the house went. 
Mel edt'e-get kre de [ from the father came, 


The ablative is also used for the purpose of expressing the 
degrees of comparison of adjectives (see § 41). 

§ 19, The definite form of the accusative is the same as the 
definite nominative (see §§ 13, 14). This form remains un- 
changed after all the three persons. If used as a direct object, 
itis put between the subject and the transitive verb, in which 
case the latter is conjugated in the definite conjugation (see § 82), 
1. Met ett’ core’ molok yu'omle My father a man saw. 

2. Met ede omo'te cord’ mox yu'omfe My father a good man saw. 

§ 20. The indefinite form of the accusative, serving as a direct 
object when the subject is in the first or second person, is equal 
to the indefinite nominative ; that is, the base of the noun. It 
is only when the subject is in the third person that a special ¢, 
fe, or fo is joined to the direct object following it. 


Met core! ima yu'e I & man saw. 
fet Fle yu'omik Thou a reindeer sawest, 
Tia del" core’ me-fa yul ant He a man saw, 


Met ett'e @ie-fe yu’ om My father a reindeer saw, 
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§ 21. Itis to be observed that the third person, as a rule, 
plays a peculiar part in this language, To point out one of 
these peculiarities: the transitive verb fo give is expressed by 
one word (4¢, to give") when the indirect object is in the first 
or second person, and by an entirely different word (fa'ai, ‘to 
give "’) if the object is in the third person; for instance : 


1. Afef feta eye het I thee a bow gave. 

2. Tet" wte‘tin fye ke imih' Thou me a bow gavest. 

3. Ae me'tin eyele Act Father me a bow gave. 

4. Tu'del* te'tin eyele heim He you a bow gave. 

and 

1. Mel! fuldin eye ta'di [ him a bow gave. 

a. Tet! te'din eye tadi'mik* Thou him a bow gavest. 

3. Pudel ta'idin elyele ta! din He him a bow gave. 

4. Mit ani'ye met c2i'chin e'yele Our chief to my father a bow 
fen’ dim gave, 


§ 22. In the same manner, it is only to express ownership of 
a third person that the object has a possessive element, which 
is expressed by g? in the nominative; gi, ge, or dege in the ac- 
cusative; and de in all other oblique cases, The possessive 
pee is placed between the base and the case-suffix (see 
12). 


fis'mto-fia To the house ; au'me-defiin To his house. 
nun’ -ge = In the house ; au'mo-dere In his house. 


_ $23. Itis very likely that we is an abbreviation of the posses- 
sive pronoun fw'de (see § §§) “ his." 

$ 24. The element a’ indicates that an object in the oblique 
case belongs either to the subject if it is in the third person, to 
the direct object if it is in the third person, or to some third 
person ; for instance: 


tr. Met efi'e au’ ine-de-gel wu’ kod My father of his house came 
| out. 

a, Tet mit ani*ye nu'mo-dige Thou our chief in his house me 

wre feel sgt! mith" wilt find, #, ¢,, thou wilt find 


me in our chiefs house, 
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3. FTu'del me'thele nt'em, met" He called me, IT into his house 
an madege co’ nye went. 


$25. The inflection ge of the accusative is used in a word 
constituting a direct object of the subject in the third person, if 
the direct object belongs to the first or second person, or to the 
subject proper. 

Examples without the element sre : 


1. AMfet* tet mo'go min: [ thy cap took. 
a. Tet! met mo'go meu ncmtk Thou my cap tookest. 
3. Duldel mo'go-fo mil jum He a cap took. 


Examples with the element pe - 
t. Fidel met! mo'go-cele mf'fum He took my cap. 


2. Lti'e tet mo'ge-gele mt" jum Father took thy cap. 
3. Bite tilde mo'go-gele milyam Father his cap took. 


§ 26. The inflection dege, or dew in its abbreviated form, is 
introduced to indicate that the direct object belongs not to the 
subject, but to some third person. 

Met eft 'e yo'ndodige, mel fala My father when he slept (in his 
mo godegele (Or mo! godetele) malfum sleep) my elder brother his 
: (i. ¢., father’s) cap took. 

§27. The suffix of the instrumental case, /¢, signifies an 
instrument ora means. Though the indefinite accusative has 
the same suffix, /r, the two seem to be of a different origin, 
The instrumental suffix /r is used indifferently, no matter what 
person the subject may be. 

1, Afe! A'pe-fe xa'rie I with a spade dig. 
a. Tet d'de-fe* Rie'ich' Thou camest on reindeer, 

§ 28. The suffix of the comitative case wz, is used in place 
of the preposition zt. 

Met eff e-nie He'te I with father came. 
TW del ett e-dene mo’ dot He with his father lives. 


1A ‘e-te is, properly epeaking, in the singular number ; bot in such cases the 
singular is frequently weed instead of the plural, 
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§ 29, The suffix of the comparative I case geée, signifies 
“as compared with"; for instance : 
Met eff e-gete tude! fo'mor With my father compared he ts 

big (4. ¢., bigger). 

§ 30. The suffix of the comparative II case, “a'r, means 
fike ; for example : 

Th del met etfe-t' te rie cora'mox’ He like my father is a poor 
man, 

§ 31. Temporalis wv or wo changes a noun into an adverb 
of time : 


Pouerre day; pojerxe’-mo in the daytime. 
Ogo'ye = to-morrow ; ogoyel-me in the morning. 
Yw'ole evening; pe’ ole-me in the evening. 


§ 32. Compete Taste of Dectensioxn or a Noux 


(Case. aoe Definite Sufftzes. thle acai 
Nominative Lime i-mother | Emeik'; Emeileh) Emel igi 
Dative Lome thin — feme tdeRin 
Locative Lime ige — Eme'idege 
Vialis Fame’ igen — Eme tdegen 
Ablative Eime'iget! _— Emel ideget 
Accusative Fema ile fmueik; Emetleh Eme'tet » Eme é- 
rele; Emme’ tdewle 
Instrumental Eme' tle = Lime tdete 
Comitative Emme inve — Eme tden-e 
Comparative I | £me'igete — Emd idegete 
Comparative ID) | fauei-a'te | _ = 
‘Temporalis =_ — — 





$ 33. fural Number— The plural is formed by the addition 
of peor pul’, It is very difficult to define by a general rule 
when one of these forms should be used. Most nouns receive 
the addition, now of one, now of the other, of these two forms. 
For instance, caro’ me (man) may be coro’ mo-pe and coro’ mro-pul 
in the plural. Generally fr is. preferred after a consonant and 
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a long vowel, — pof/w'/-pe (old men),—and pw after a short 
vowel, — e’mye-pul' (younger brothers or sisters, or both). 

$34. The plam suffix fe, or the double one pepr/, is joined 
to the following words in plural: 


Singular, Plural, 
fof ~—s- boy, fellow, voung man Motte and & orpepul 
pa’ young woman pa'ipe and pa‘ ipepul 
ke'ame friend fenne'pe' and £enne’ pepud 
we child werpe* and wa'rpepul® 


K'oipe and pa'ipe are used as if they were in the singular. 
They say, for instance, "réin patand rréin pa‘ipe, one young 
woman, 

5 35. It is quite likely that pris a suffix of the now extinct 
dual number. For example, ¢¢i’e-pe (fathers) means either 
father and mother together (7. ¢., parents) or the father and his 
elder brother ;" while eé’r-pu/' means many fathers. I have 
not found any more traces to confirm my supposition. With 
regard to the above-mentioned double suffixes for the expres- 
sion of plurality, I have noticed that, when these words are 
preceded by a numeral which does not exceed 5, one suffix is 
joined to them, and, if it exceeds 5, a double suffix is added ; for 
instance : 


yan pa't-pe three young women, and 
mia’ igiyan pa'r-pepul* six young women. 


§ 36. The element expressing plurality is placed in the nomi- 
native and all oblique cases, between the base and the other 
suffixes. A’ ée-pu/-fin, to the reindeer (plural), and ade-pud-de- 
fin, to his reindeer (plural), We have thus the following 
order: Base + element of plurality + possessive element + 
case-suffix. 

§ 37. Very often the element fe, when preceding another 
suffix, drops the ¢; for instance, d’ée-p-£7 (his remdecr), instead 
of a'fe-pe-gi, ¢ changing into 4 when preceded by /. 
te fellowed by ¢ changes into #. 

'r ls put between the diphthong and » for euphony. 

* The elder brother of the father is called ¢emd'Tiz, that is, the big father. 
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§ 38, The Yukaghir language has no erammatical distine- 
tion of gender. With reference to people, if there are no 
special names to indicate sex — as, for instance, «fe (father) 
and eme’? (mother), po'/utt (old man, husband), ¢ert’de (ald 
woman, wife)—the words fei, Zoyo'je, or a'dil (fellow, man), 
or pat, paye'ye, or ma'rxil’ (woman, girl) are prefixed for that 
purpose. 


Aovyet se-d-c' mje younger brother (eye = younger 
Pay ore-d-c' mye younger sister brother, or sister) 
A'due (instead of A'di/-n'o) son . 

Ma’ rxi-d-ue daughter (we = child) 


To indicate the sex of animals, nouns are preceded by 
o'néefope' for the male, and ro’ rReje* for the female. 


O'nietioge-caxa'fe male fox; to! iRope-caxa'/e female fox 


The male of the wild reindeer is called simply e' née, or o'néte, 
and that of the elk, pie’ye. The female of the wild reindeer is 
Vrogoye, and that of the elk, a'ape. 

' 39. The sufhx for the augmentative form of nouns is fe‘ge, 
and for the diminutive, #i’e. Nie! wmo-rége (large house), mn’ nto- 
die (small house). 

THe ADJECTIVE 

$40. The adjective has no special form. Instead of it, par- 
tiaples and other verbal forms (see §§ 80, 84) are used. All 
forms taking the place of adjectives are used as modifiers, put 
before the modified word, and do not undergo any changes. 


(Ome te cord mox good man. 
dr tneye-d- tge'y2* long thong. 


§ 41. Degrees of comparison. 

1. The comparative degree is formed by means of the abla- 
tive of one of the nouns compared and a verbal form in the 
third person; for instance : 

Generator or provider, 

* Keeper. 
3a in inserted for eaphony. 
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Met ett'e-geP te'de? [ger, my father from he is old; that 

is, he is older than my father, 

2, The superlative is formed by means of the ablative of one 
of the nouns compared preceded by the pronoun ¢éve' weet (all). 


Chu’ mut ou’ peget"" tu'del IPgef, all the Yukaghir from he is 
old; that is the oldest. 


NUMERALS 
§ 42. The following are the principal cardinal numbers : 


Independent. Used as Modifiers, 
1. deb et frhin coro’mox (One man). 
2. A faxior A'faxun “two mien. 
3. Faller Yan “ three 
4. Fa'fexief (three and 

one ) Ve'lokun “ fur ‘ 
5: J mgan-bot Magan: boye = ive 4 
6. Afa'igiya/or* (two times 

three) Afa'igiyan «omx 6 
7. Purki ot (one above, one 

more ) Purki' yin “ 6geven 
8. Ma'igivéloxiot* (two 

times four) Ma lgiyelokun = eight © 
9. Ave rhleeot (ten, one 1 

missing )} Aunt rhilgeoe " nine * 
10. Au’ nel" Awar' yin “ten 


§ 43. Judging from the above list of numerals, one might 
draw the conclusion that the Yukaghir system of numeration 
ig not quinary, as it is with the Chukchee, Eskimo, and most of 
the Indians, but tertiary. But it should be pointed out, on the 
other hand, that in'gan‘bot (five), as it seems to me, contains 
the word ra’n'bo (palm, wrist, i. 2., five fingers) since +x pre- 
ceded by # changes into its corresponding consonant ¢; rm 

‘Instead of oaw‘ipeger, irom odud*, Vukaghir, 

Day si Maigil means joint. -e'malgil* (all the joints together) means a 


Ma! igivalet, mtalcivelocto, eeu joint-three, joint. ‘four, f. #, cach one con: 
sata three or four. 


aM. ANTH., ©. i, P= 
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equals ai or #‘¢ (together). And if this be so, the Yukaghir 
system of numeration has two bases, Unfortunately, I have 
been unable so far to discover the meaning of the word 
Au'nel’ (10). 

$44. All the rest of the tens are composed by multiplying 
10 (éw' nef") by the number of tens which precede the ten, Thus, 
twenty = a’ farwn-éu'nel (two tens), sixty = ma" /pryan-ku' nel* 
(six tens), etc. ) 

Units are: put after the tens with the addition of the post- 
position éudi’ (on top, over and above); for instance ; 


mm. Awar'ritéudl = £u'nel-irgéin-buagl (ten, one over). 
34. Ya'ntunelyélokundud! (three tens, four over), 
76. Purkr'yinku'nelmalgiya'néuds (seven tens and six on top). 


§.45. The independent cardinals are verbal forms in the third 
person, positive form, singular, present-preterite tense, indefinite 
conjugation of intransitive verbs (see § 75). They may be in- 
flected like verbs, but not like nouns. For instance, to the 
question, ‘‘ How many?” you reply, “ Va/or (“three”); but to 
the question,“ How many men?” the answer is, * Yan coro’- 
mox"* (“three men"). 

The plural ' number, present-preterite tense, will be; 

fit ya' foyer we three are, or we three have been. 
tf ya’ JovemeH you three are, or you three have been, 
tr'tel ya’ (oi they three are 


(three of them), or they three have heen, 
The future tense, plural : 
Afit ya" loterit we three shall be. 
fit pa’ loteyemtel" you three will be. 
hte! ya" lomiter they three will be. 


§ 46. Cardinal modifiers used as adjectives remain unchanged, 
only the words modified by them undergo case-inflections. 

§47. There are no Yukaghir words for numbers above a hun- 
dred. They used to say éw'mel'-4u'nel’ (ten tens) for hundred : 


it Tt is plain that there con be oo singular. 
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but now they say i¢fe’x (the Russian sfe), The Russian word 
for thousand (f7'syaéa) has also been adopted by them ; but they 
pronounce it A’ é¢ée, 


£48. OrgpixaL NUMBERS 


lodependent, As Modifiers or Autribative. 

The tst 3 a@'fnwnte* ao Ainwme-le coro’mox’ (man) 
“ado @laxtecht a’taxtecte ‘a ee 
“3d 0 ya" dmecki ya" imecte - ‘e 
 gth = oya‘/exdecks ya'laxtecte “ i 
"sth fm gandeckt vapanbecte of a 
« 6th ma’ /eryddmecki ma iptydimecte aa va 
a oth purk? ‘peeks pourks" 'yecte ‘i ad 
“ Sth ma’ leiydlexlechi ma’ Igivdlexlecte st ts 
“ oth Aunt rhilefeocki kunt’ rhilefeocte és ts 
“ ruth kine! leeks Aune’ leete is us 
“ gith Ava rétiudich? Aunt rhibudicte ‘ H 
« soth a’ fexun-Aundlecki a faxuntundlecte “ ‘ 
™ aed dw'mel-dfaxulbudicht = de neldtaxulbudicte =‘ ui 

etc. etc. 


§.49. Ordinal numbers are derived from the cardinals partly 
by means of verbal suffixes. Cis the suffix which changes a 
transitive verb into a causative (see §.97); A (instead of 7, since 
£ preceded by ¢ changes into 4) is the possessive suffix of the 
nominative case (see $9); and fe (in place of dr, d changing 
into f after c) is the suffix of the conditional mode (see § $7). 

§ 50. Distributive numerals : 


@taxionat’ by two Ux-gan‘denut’ by five, etc. 


Nu is the suffix of the iterative form of the verb (see § 103,) 
fis the suffix of the verbal adverb (sce § 115). 
& 51. Iterative numerals : 


frki' pe once ataxii' ze twice yall je thrice, ete. 
§ 52. Fractions. One-half = Ernawndr, The rest are com- 


‘ eAawery means “at first, in the beginning "' ; afveeme/, ‘initial, first." This 
seg Ga dieaal bisalser tet Se ak Recon ods we eae 
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posed of the attributive ordinals with the addition of the pos- 
sessive sufhx gv, for instance ; 
Vaimectegi = 14. 
§ 53. Collective numerals: 
afaxfof two together pa/of three together ya/ex/or four together, etc. 


PRONOUNS 

§ 54. Personal pronouns: met’, 1; tet’, thou; te’ del, he « ait’, 
we; @f, you; A’te!, they. The gender is not indicated in the 
third person. The compound personal pronouns are formed by 
annexing the post-position «js (self) to the personal pronouns: 
Afet-epr'¢ (myself), fet-ef’e tud-epi" e, etc. 

$55. Possessive modifying pronouns for the first and second 
persons are the same as the personal, for instance, Met ¢¢1’¢ (my 
father); while the third is 4v’de in the singular and. A’fe in the 
plural. The possessive modifying pronouns do not change. 
The following are the absolute possessive pronouns : 


we'fe mine fete thine Ti dele his, hers 
wai He ours He yours i'fele theirs 


Absolute possessive pronouns assume case-suffixes. 

$56. Demonstrative pronouns: 77, this; and faf, that. 
These two pronouns are used only as modifiers before nouns, 
and remain unchanged in most cases, After verbal nouns end- 
ing in # (see § 84) fafi is joined as a post-position, and the case- 
suffixes are joined to it, while the verbal noun remains un- 
changed. For instance, yw'o/-/af, that one who saw ; A’ ge/-taa, 
that old one. Zaf@ rather corresponds here to the relative pro- 
nouns which, who, 

fu'bon (this) and Za'éun (that) are mostly independent pro- 
nouns, like the German derjemigy, and assume case-afixes, But 
in some cases they are used as modifiers, and are declined nev- 
ertheless (see the text). 

& 57. Interrogative pronouns : 
Ain who, fé'me what, xe'mun how many (much) and xw’msun which. 

Xia and femme are declined. 
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§ 58. Indefinite pronouns : 


yen, yeniek", ye'ndon another fu mu, du minut all 
Fife some, Certain  o'nmuan every 


Of these pronouns, ye’sdon and rife (if not used as modifiers) 
are declined. 

onmun is used as a post-position; core’mo-oummnn, man 
every. 

$59. There are no relative pronouns. Verbal nouns ending 
in den (see § 112) are used instead of them (see also § 56). 

§ 60. The table on following page illustrates the declension of 
personal and other pronouns. 

§61. With the exception of a few phonetic peculiarities, the 
case-suffixes of pronouns are the same as those of nouns. 

Mean is used instead of we’ ‘fin, since ® cannot follow « 

Meine, in place of metre, since ¢and # blend into one nasal 
sound, in, 

Tubo' des, instead of 7vée'nfek', ete. 

Special attention should be called to the accusative indefinite 
of the personal pronouns, first and second persons, singular as 
well as plural number. The accusative indefinite of these pro- 
nouns has a special suffix for the direct object following a sub- 
ject in the first and second person. In nouns, this form is identi- 
cal with the nominative indefinite (see § 20), For example: 

Me! fetal! dude der T thee shall kill. 

Tet meted La'udetmie ? thou me wilt conduct? 
but 

Tul de! me thefe La" ude he me conducted. 


§ 62. The possessive absolute pronouns, Me ie, etc,, assume 
the suffix of plurality, pu", which in oblique cases is put between 
the case-suffix and the base : 


Af? Hepul* ours Mf? tle-pul-Rin to Ours. 


§ 63. Tu'bon, Ta'éun, Tan, Akin, te'me, ye'nbon,  x'tigi, 
xo dimer’, assume the suffix pe or pul‘ for the plural : 
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faéu'n-pe Xe’ (Aa ‘Those came. 
Ai'n-pe-gef keine? } From whom ( you) came? 
Ke’ fual-tatt-pe ti fe iit Arrived those here are, or those 


that arrived are here, 


Jaf is one of the forms that are used as substitutes for relative 
pronouns (see § 56). 
THe VERB 

§ 64. While almost all the nown-bases are derivatives of ver- 
bal forms, the bases of verbs are in most cases disyllabic or 
monosyllabic roots, frequently consisting of one vowel. For 
instance, @ expresses the conception of doing”; #, that of 
being born; o, to draw, to get from the bottom. But nouns 
can, in their turn, become verbs again by means of the suffixes 
fe (for transitive verbs) and de (for intransitive verbs), For ex- 
ample; 2'7¢ (from a, to drawn, and o'yr, to drink), water; oi" fe, 
to supply some one with water; #w'mo, a house: nwo’ -dr, to 
be with a house. 

§65. While the nominative indefinite always constitutes the 
base of a noun, that of verbs does not always coincide with one 
and the same form. The first person, singular, present-preterite, 
indefinite conjugation, is the base of transitive verbs, while that 
of the intransitive coincides with the third person, singular, of the 
negative form, present-preterite, indefinite conjugation (see § 75, 
table of conjugations)}. 

§ 66. Verbs have only two tenses, the present-pretente or 
perfect and the future or imperfect. The action may be either 
completed or yet to be completed. The performance of an 
action consists of a continual succession of moments, every one 
of which appears in.a given moment with reference to the act- 
ing person, ¢ither as past or future.' 

Met dude de I have killed, and I kill, 
Met fade det I shall kill. 

The present-preterite is also to be found in the Gilyak language (LL. J. Stem- 
berg, Material for the Study of the Gilyak Language and Folk-Lore [Bull. of the 
Imp, Academy of Sciences, Vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 422, November tgo0, St. Peters- 
burg] )- 
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Mope 

§ 67. The following modes may be enumerated : imperative 
indicative, optative, conjunctive, conditional, supine, perfective, 
potential, evidential, inchoative. 

§ 68. The Yukaghir language has no infinitive mode. It is 
replaced by the supine. Hut when naming an action for illus- 
tration, | translate the English infinitive by giving the base of 
the Yukaghir verb (see § 65). 

§ 69. Before proceeding to explain the formation of voices 
and other derivative forms, which are so numerous in the Yuka- 
ghir language, and which are called “aspects” in the Slav 
languages, or as the well-known Russian philologist, Nekrassoff, 
calls them “ degrees of action,” I shall point out how the ver- 
bal bases are being inflected according to modes, since all verb 
bases, no matter of what voice or degree of action, are inflected 
in the same manner with reference to mode. 

§ 70. Every verb has two forms of conjugation, the definite 
and the indefinite. 

§ 71. The indefinite has three forms in the indicative mode, a 
positive, a negative, and an interrogative. 

§ 72. The imperative mode has two forms, a positive and a 
negative. 

§ 73. The forms of the imperative mode are the same for 
transitive and for intransitive verbs. 

$74. The indicative mode has different forms for transitive 
and for intransitive verbs. 

$75. The following tables illustrate the indefinite conjunction 
of transitive and intransitive verbs, 
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§ 76. The following remarks should be added to the above 
tables, 

$77. The Yukaghir language has the transitive verb (to 
have), which is absent in the Ural-Altaic languages. 

§ 78. Intransitive verbs whose base ends with a short vowel 
assume the suffixes ye, yee, etc., in the present-preterite, and 
é¢, ée#, etc., in the future tense: with a long vowel or a 
diphthong they assume the suffixes de, Zeé', ete., in the present- 
preterite, and feye, feyed*, etc., in the future: while those ending 
in a consonant have the suffixes je, ped“, etc., or Ze, deé', etc., for 
the former, and feye, teye#, etc., for the latter tense. 

$79. The negative conjugation of transitive verbs corre- 
sponds to the positive conjugation (with the exception of the 
negative prehx ¢/) of intransitive verbs, 

$80. All forms of the indefinite conjugation are actual pred - 
icate forms. It is only the first person, singular number, present 
pretente, of intransitive verbs that may be used as a modifier 
when put before a noun, It thus takes the place of adjective 
forms, which are absent in the Yukaghir language (see § 40). 
For instance : 


t. Mfer le’ye Lam, or I live. 

3. Le'ye foro’ mox' Living, existing man. 
1. Afet cbf beye I am black. 

2. bP beye xar A black skin. 


§ 81. The interrogative form is used only when it does not 
refer to the verb itself. For instance - 


Aftt e'ye a tet Will we make a bow ? 
ate is the positive form, but in the expressions, 


Afti* xantn eye atu’ok' F When will we take a bow? 
Afit* xa'miol eye atulok* ? How many bows will we make ' 


b 


the verb ts used in the interrogative form. 
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§ 82. Derinire ConjuGaTion 


Transitive. Nntranalitee, 
Present-Preterite. Present: Pretectin 
5 . dude’de-me gf Wado 
ee a. ‘¢ <e i :, 44 of 
wig. ‘ ~meleortudeéde-mie F iF ‘ty 
He AM ag ,( rn wy 
E 3. mel Ela sep 
a 3. ia - Aime le = 3. oe 
"Future. Futare. 
| 0. Ande de-tme ; (2. fodo-tel* 
e ze = «fm z 3. © ope 
‘ 3 n afmnele > Me Ph «fei 
ai t. =m «fans? < a. f8 apes 
Bae See ee oe 
es E 


a 


~Aittemfe 


‘« ate! 


§ 83. In the definite conjugation, the predicate is used when 
the subject is in the definite nominative case, or the direct object 
in the definite accusative. For instance: 


and 2. Afe'fek* fo' dol 
and 2. Ave fek'* foa'o' tel 


T played. 
I shall play. 


t. After dode’-ye 
t. Afet' loda'-teye 
or 

1. Yet dude demsk' and 2. Te'teh hude'de-me Thou hast killed. 
1. ZeH dude'defmik’ and 2. Je'tek* hude'def-me Thou wilt kill. 


3. Afef te dude'de and 4. Afef Piefehk' dude’ - 
deme I killed a reindeer. 


The examples (1) may be used to answer the question, Who 
did, or will do, a certain thing? while (2) are used in reply to 
the question, Who did or will do a certain thing? (3) answers 
the question, What I aid? and (4) answers the question, War 
I killed? 

§ 84. When the form of the first person, singular number, 
present-preterite, definite conjugation, precedes a noun, it as- 
sumes the meaning of a participle. 
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dude deme core’ max! The man that has been killing. 
lodol adi jek The youth that has been playing. 


3.85. The optative mode expresses, by means of the suffixes 
ol or mich, a desire to do a certain thing. Both transitive 
and intransitive verbs may have this mode. It is conjugated in 
all forms and in both tenses. The suffixes w'of and wet’ ebi are 
put either between the base and the other verbal suffixes, or be- 
tween the latter and the first person, present-preterite, of the 
definite conjugation (see § 82). 


@j/-w'ol' (trans. v.) to desire to do (the base is 2). 

mto'd-uol* (intrans, v.) to desire to sit (the base is so'ae 
but ¢ is dropped). 

wet Tivol I desire to do. 

met mo! dual je I wish to sit. 

mel el tual fe I don't wish to sit. 

weet Gl salir I shall wish to do, 

met mo dualteve I shall wish to sit. 


uo! expresses only the desire, but not the possibility of doing ; 
while mu’ sti expresses both ideas. For instance: 
I. met feRd-uol-fe I desire to eat, I am hungry. 
2. met fetide-michi-fe [ wish to eat (having food). 


$86. The conjunctive mood is expressed by means of the 
prefix of : 


Met a'nil ai of lets I (once) more fish would eat. 
Tel ta'tain of -xo' mick thou to the elder brother shouldst 
gO. 


3 87. The conditional mood has several forms. The follow- 
ing are all the forms of the verb a (ta do): 


' 2 3 4 s 6 
met ade OF Ide a -telde a -lefRide a’ Lgene or deference 
tet — (ae fi id id d gene 
fudei - 4 = re + @-deune or &-deldeune 
mifoo« * a - aa P-fukene or df -lelukene 
‘ita — td ia ae ae di ee 


titel = * " me = VHideune or 2 -lefmideune 
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Forms t-4 are used when the principal and subordinate 
clauses have one and the same person as subject, while 5, 6, 
are used when different person are subjects of the two clauses. 
Besides, forms 3, 4, and 6 require that the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause shall also be in the conjunctive mood. For 
instance : 


1, Afet d'-de ett" [, if make, shall give. 

2. Met d'-fide kar a 

3. Afet d'-Jelde met o' thet L, if made, would give. 

4. Met &-lefitde mef other ni 

5. fe? d'igene, fet mink l, if make, thou take. 

6. Afit d'-/eluéene, of mui of - we, if made, people would take. 
ae a Rae 


Forms 5 and 6 are also used with the suffix ¢/' of the future 
tense, For instance : 


 Metul ef-ile'-fel-géne, el-ko'ude-tel-géne, met wor rpe 


me not if wilt scold not if wilt beat my children 
mef-fi'te yo'ulellelgene, fe’ tin ke’ ifeye.""* 
me like if wilt love to thee will go. 


'@Tf thou wilt not scold me, wilt not beat me, my children, like 
me, wilt love, to thee I will go." 


It should be noted in this example that the verbs r’/z " scold" 
and éo'nde “beat” are in form 5, and yo'seile “love,” in form 
6, but without the element of the future tense. The verb Aelferve 
(base, £ef*) (I will go) is in the future tense, indicative mode, and 
not in the conjunctive o'f-£e/feye, thus corresponding to the first 
two forms, 


§ 88, The supine is formed by means of the suffix dé. 
Met fa'do-din kiete I (in order to) play have come. 
This suffix is apparently the dative of nouns. Very often 
defin, the suffix of the dative case, together with the possessive 
element, are abbreviated into ain, For instance, ¢me’t-deitin (to 
his mother) may be shortened into ¢me'i-din. On the other 


'Jochelson, Vukeghir Materials, etc., text No. 69, pp. 170, o71, lines 46, 47. 
Thos « widow replied to a man thal was courting ber. 
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hand, the dative of verbal nouns js used instead of the above 
form of supine. Instead of saying as in the above example, the 
folowing expression might be used, Met /o'dol-ain Aie'ze. In 
this way, the form which corresponds to the Latin supine is 
rather a substantive than a verbal form. 

$89. Perfective I called the mode which expresses an ab- 
solute certainty that the action will take place. It is formed 
by means of the suffix so”, which is put between the verbal 
suffix and the base. 


Transitive. Intransitive. 
» Mifet ad -mopi 3. Mfet Lobe’ t-mopi-ye 
Tite’ #-mopl-fiam 4. Pite! £obe't-mepi-Ae 


. Lam able to do, or shall do, without fail. 

. They are able to do, or will do, without fail. 

. I can go away, I shall certainly go away. 

- They can go away, they will certainly go away. 

§ 90. The potential mood is formed by means of the prefix 


mo'li, and expresses hope or fear that a certain action will take 
place. For instance : 


Bi ho 2 


Afer wo! I-2e'u I may cut off, and lest I cut off. 
Afet mal li-el- Pal wye I nearly cut off. 


$9:. The evidential mood is formed by means of the suffix 
fel, which is a verbal noun (see § 83) from the verb & (to be, 
exist, live), The evidential mode is used when something is 
told, not from the expenence of the narrator, but (1) from hear- 
say, (2) a8 a supposition, (3) as a conclusion drawn from certain 
traces that the action had taken. place, (4) a5 a dream, and (5) 
as reminiscences of events which had occurred in the early 
childhood of the narrator, and of which he had learned subse- 


Transitive, [ntransitive, 
fet =d'-fef-mik* it -telpekt 
Thegel¥ -tef-sm * a -Jed-a 


‘The third persoo, indicative mode is @-m-, but im this case w is introduced after 
the consonant J, 
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quently. Transitive, as well as intransitive, verbs have this 
mode, Let us take the verbs @ (do) and # (be born). 


Mit -d-lebi i -led pili 
Tif ll -fel-met' ii’ -fef péyemel" 
TP fel = -fe/-Ram i ded. ihe 
Met eft'¢ Af nu‘ mole am My father this house made (the 
narrator saw ). 
Met efte AR mve'mofe f lelum My father this house made (it is 
apparent). 
Met ¢2f¢ GR au'mole &lefum, My father this house made, they 
wear ntFlr sav. 
Met yendo'pe, met cf e fi maomole T dreamed that my father this 
dl Jedum house built. 
Tolo'u medi'n pogt -fef-t A wild reindeer just now tan by 


(would be said, should fresh 
traces of reindeer-hoofs be ex- 
amined on the ground). 

“T was born” would be translated, met #'/edje (and not a’je), 


& 92. The inchoative mood is formed by means of the aux- 
iliary verb 4 (to do), which is put between the base and the 
suffix. Of course the end vowel of the base is frequently 
dropped in this case. 4 changes into ¢ after i, 


pa'nde to cook panda’ to start cooking. 

# ye to drink ofa’ to begin to dnnk. 

wed’ de to sit mada’ to sit down (begin to sit). 
e'rpe to hang a'rpd to begin to hang. 

po'g? to run (of animals) po'gid to start running. 


See pp. to1, 102 with reference to ¢ changing into @in the 
verbs mode and o' rfe. 

Tudel' pa'nda- (intrans,), he began cocking. Tia’! o' pile 
o' 74-00 (trans.), he water started to drink. 

§ 93. By adding the suffix ye to the stem of the verb, an 
action is expressed for the completion of which it is required to 
gosomewhere. Ve, used separately, is a verb whose meaning 
is to “rush one's self" “to throw one's self."’ 


At. ANTH., # k, Te—ge 
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io'do-yef to go somewhere, to start off somewhere to play. 
hud? de-yel to go somewhere to kill. 


It follows the general rules of conjugation of transitive and 
intransitive verbs. 

$94. The supine, by means of the auxiliary verb /2 {to be), 
expresses the readiness, or the intention to do something, and 
corresponds to the Latin conpugatio periphrastica. 
eldin-fe to be getting ready to come, to be ready, to intend to come. 
2¥ tel an? fe feu'din-deti they fish are getting ready to eat. 


Voces 

The following voices are formed from transitive and intransi- 
live verbs. 

$95. The reflexive voice is formed from a transitive verb by 
means of the personal pronoun mef, which is prefixed to the 
verb, In the Slav languages the reflexive voice is formed in the 
same manner; but the pronoun “self" jis used by the latter 
asa suffix. For instance: 


Met' me t-Rude deye I myself kill, 
Tet me’ t-hude deyek* Thou thyself killest. 
Tudel me t-hude dei He himself kills,* or killed. 


These verbs are conjugated like intransitive verbs. 

§96. The passive voice is formed from transitive verbs by 
means of the suffix e, which is usually blended, together with 
the final vowel of the base, into a long #, For instance: 


Aude'dé instead of kude'de-o, 
Verbs in the passive voice are conjugated like intransitive 
verbs. For instance : 
Twidel Bere hence bude d3-3 Fle is killed by a Koryak. 


MItis interesting to note that, in the Tundra dialect, the prefix-pronoun of the 
reflexive changes by persons, as tn the Romano-Germanic languages : 


fet" ted-daem 508" Thow killest thyself. 
feclel beer turned He kills, or killed, himself 
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$97. The causative voice is formed, by means of the suffix 
¢, from transitive as well as intransitive verbs; but the latter 
are, in such cases, changed into transitive verbs : 


Rute’ fe-¢ to cause to kill. 
ne dee to make to sit. 


There is another suffix for the formation of the causative 
voice; namely, file; but the difference between the two is not 
quite clear to me as yet. I hope that closer study of the texts 
will make the difference clear. 

§ 98. The reciprocal voice is formed by means of the prefix 
n'é (in nouns, it constitutes the suffix of the comitative case). 
This voice follows the rules of conjugation of intransitive verbs. 
For instance : 


TV tel ne hudédeRi They killed each other. 
§ 99. The codperative voice is formed by means of the suffix 
jyeor fl. For instance ; 
hue! fe To kill together. 
Audefe is equivalent to Audedeje. ‘The second syllable de is 
blended together with ye into one syllable. 


Aspecrs on Decrees or Action 

§ 100. Derivative verbs indicating degrees of action are 
formed by means of suffixes, except those in § 107. 

§ 101. The suffix : indicates singleness of action, that a cer- 
tain action was performed only once and within a short period 
of time ; 

pa'nde to cook pa'nde to cook once. 

§ 102. The sufhx 4 expresses an action in dimmutive form, 

limits the volume of it: 
pa'nde-tt to cook a little. 


§ 103. The suffix ww expresses the iterative form of the 


action : 
arma —va0 to cook several times. 
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In this case, the final vowel of the base turns into a long 
sound, 

3.104. The suffix smu (a reduplication of x) expresses the 
iterative form in an intense degree : 


pandd-munn to be always cooking (with interruptions). 


8105. The suffix yt expresses the durative form, indicating 
continuity of action, or its reiteration within certain penods of 
time : 

panda’ yr to cook long, 
Met i've ku'ded VT killed many reindeer one after another. 
éu'dedi is equivalent to éude'de-vi, The ¢ is drop ned in de, 
and dy is 7 (see phonology), ¢ changes into e(ty’). 

# 106. Any two of the enumerated suffixes for the expres- 
sion of degrees of action may be combined, thus forming the 
following : 


1. tev ~~ the repetition of a single action, 

+. Pun ii ie ii ie 

3. etme = the repetition of a diminutive form, diminutive-iterative. 
4. otecrtts ad ‘i ot aa ac Tr 

5. yinw = durative-iterative, 

6. prawn i, vhs 


§ 107. The prefix se expresses an action not quite completed 
but in the process of completion, or recently completed, or 
about to be completed : 

Met die me'-kude'de I have just been killing, or I am killing a 
reindeer. 

Afet' me'-Jodo' teye Iam going to play, I will play, right now 
(soon). 

§ 108. The order in which the suffixes expressing the differ- 
ent derivative conceptions are arranged after the verb-base is as 
follows ; base + voice + degree of action + mode + verbal suffix 
of person and tense ; 

Ph'del de-nu'-ieltim =He apparently caused to do . . . several 
times. 
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§ 109. Before proceeding to describe the participial forms, I 
wish to draw attention to the ease with which nouns become 
verbs, outside of the cases mentioned above (see § 64). 

§ 110. Every noun in the comitative forms, by dropping ¢ of 
its suffix ave,a base of an intransitive verb expressing the 
ownership of something. For instance : 


agente with reindeer, 

a den" to have reindeer. 

Met déen* je I have reindeer, or a reindeer. 
mel to! pen ~fe I have children. 

fi del edfemt he has.a father, 


§ 111. Every base of a noun may be turned into an intransi- 
tive verb by adding to the particle #¢ (be) as a suffix, which has 
no meaning when it stands alone. For instance : 


tet ¢-fia be ‘a father. 
Met edte-fio-fe I am a father, I have been a father, 
AMfet ett’ ¢-flo-teve T shall be a father. 


Versa Nouns 
$112, The particle dex, being suffixed to vanous verbal 
forms, composes verbal nouns, which are used sometimes as the 
name of the subject (like our participles), or as a name of an 
action; but if the verb is transitive, the verbal noun may also 
signify the object which receives the action expressed by the 
verb, From the base dye (to drink), we may derive the follow- 
ing verbal nouns : 
Present-Preterite. 
Opevedon epomebon #pemeledbon ef pefion 
Future. 
Wyeteyedon  dpetmebon djetmeledon ofetelbon. 
#on combines also with the form /e/' of the evidential mode. 
Examples. 


t. DwWadel Pbitite Pfemeledddeh’ He the milk who drank, or it is just 
the one that drank the milk. 
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o'yemeiebodsk is the definite nominative case of a femelebon — 
One who drank. 


2. Met Hyelbon Hpk" my (by me) drunk water, the water 
(that I am drinking) drunk 
by me, 

3. Met dpelbon my beverage, or the beverage that 

Met #feyeion used to be mine. 
Met #femebon 

4. Of e-nu-melebdngele (accus.) That which is used to drink (he) 

mex aver ef wit’ fi has never taken, 

5. Meteh Hpeteyeboder* 1 am the one that will drink. 


The suffix don is used as an independent word, pon (a word 
cannot begin with 4). In olden times this word used to indicate 
the name of a deity embracing all nature, the universe, Poe 
indicates sometiing that is unknown, All household goods 
taken as a whole are spoken of as fo' nfe. | 

§ t43. The suffix we or wel (from we, * child "), when joined 
to verbal forms, expresses the result of an action, Tor instance : 


xo'n-we oF xe'n-wal* (from xen, ‘'walk'*), walking, a trace from 
walking, also a trail, 

o'ye-d-vol! (/ ts introduced between the two the process of drinking, 

vowels; ge is the basis of the verb also the trace left from 


‘« drink '"") drinking, «. g., the 
water left in the glass 
after drinking. 


$114. With regard to verbal forms serving as adjective 
modifiers, see §§ 80, 84, 110. 


Tae Grexunp ok VeRear ApveErn 
$115. The suffix ¢, together with the verbal base. forms the 
verbal adverb, which expresses an action taking place simul- 
taneously with that indicated by the predicate : 


Met mo'do-t a'yi I while sitting was shooting. 
Met gail fegu-l corig'e I while eating fish was writing. 
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It seems to me that the suffix / is that of the ablative without 
the local element ge (§ 12): 
Afe’ do-t sitting, or from sitting. 

$116. The suffix /e with the verbal base expresses an ac- 
tion preceding the one expressed by the predicate. A’ is ap- 
parently nothing but the instrumentative case /¢ (sec § £2); but 
[ always heard a sound of double / in verbal adverbs. This 
form is in most cases combined with the possessive element de 
or de (see § 12): 
Met eye d-delle au'me-yehifn = = 1, a bow having made, went bunt- 

xo" upe ing 
Met moda'-delle mo'go tgda ‘1, ha 


ing sat down, a cap began to 


§ 117. If the verbal adverb expresses an action of another 
person (not of the subject), but taking place simultaneously with 
the action of the subject, it is then derived from the forms of 
the definite conjugation (see § 82) together with locative suf- 
fixes. The suffix g¢ is used for the first and second person, 
singular number ; deer, for the third person, both numbers; and 
/uée, for the first and second person, plural number: For in- 
stance : 


AMfet vu’ al-ge while I looked. 

Tet yu'ol-ge while thou looked. 

Tide! yu’ ondege while he looked. 

Mri yu' ojudke while we looked. 

Fil yu ofuhe while you looked, 

FV tel yu oRi-dege while they looked, 

Mié yuweluke td'del ant le igdem while we looked (in our looking), 

he was fishing. 

TV tel at yo'ndoRide ge wul dail while they were still asleep we were 

deer catching fish. 


THe ADVERB 
$128, The following are some of the adverbs of time: 


xenara when. fr'ne lately. 
xaarnde sometimes. fugo'n soon, 
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ajdn' early, fd/, (aisle afterwards, later on, 
fuda’ long ago. ne‘gajiye yesterday, 
ff long. oge'tye to-morrow. 
xo'njume, xo'/iume immediately. fa'fauer then. 
me Sane Never, fy now, 
xa' di? already. adi again, once more, anew. 
@'Anume at first. Za'tun-ne AR-gidlge meanwhile, in 
the mean time. 

fever" at first, ne Aedize many times. 
Aeye'n previously. xa mfie several times. 
aru! (suddenly, the Russian 

word maruy), 

3 119. Adverbs of place : 
fd there, thither. Wer elsewhere, 
ft here. migz' de hither. 
on where, whither. ‘mide this way, 
xof where from, whence. carrude sideways. 
xe'ditongel’ whence. fpude outside. 
*o'nde eyerywhere, anywhere. —_w-adin against, opposite, 
Ai thence, fi hence, from here, 

§ 120, Adverbs of manner : 
o'mod well. kt'juon- easily, lightly, 
domo" very. nige yor heavily. 
na'dude enough, only. rrkin only. 
fa'adaga enough. 


§ t21. All adverbs directly precede the verb, and may be re- 
garded as prefixes. Not all adverbs. to be found in the lan- 
guage have been enumerated here. Some adverbs are simply 
roots, for instance, /2, 4 Others are derived from these roots, 
for instance, fae fie" ( thence,” “ hence "), which are the ablative 
of 42 and #. Others are formed from nouns and adverbs, as, 
for instance, n*'acin (" opposite ") an abbreviation of »azenin 
(dative of na'Ze, “ face "\; trkin (* only ") is merely the numeral 
one; como'n' (“very”), from como, which is the basis of the in- 
transitive verb fo é¢ /argr, 

§ 122. The temporal case of nouns, mentioned under nouns, 
is also to be added to the adverbs of time ($§ 12, 31). 
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POST-POSITIONS 

§ 123. All post-positions, which take the place of preposi- 
tions, might just as well be called “ case-post-positions," like the 
suffixes enumerated in connection with the declension of nouns 
(see $1). Post-positions differ from the latter in that they are 
not used in connection with a possessive element, and that most 
of them may take on case-suffixes. The latter circumstance is 
not so characteristic, however, since a‘r, comitative case, is used 
as a sé¢parate word, wa'ga ("together"), and the case-suffixes 
get, gen, gete, are derivatives from the locative ge. As may be 
seen from examples, post-positions are sometimes put after 
oblique cases of nouns. 

§ 124. The following are the post-positions. 


yela’, yola'n after, 
behind, Afef-yofa" after, behind me. 

éudi'eon top, upon, | 
Onl. 

‘waren on, over the 
surface, 

bud ef from under 


fi def au’ me-tuds emo dot he sits on the house: 





the surface. | 
af under, met-ai under me. 
af from under, elie’ -n-a? a hoé came out from under the ground. 
ala’ near. na me-d-al®’ tear the house. 
ca'ide macros. wan’ Aige-ca'ide across the river, «'nwA (river) 

ge is in the locative case. 
yeaii"e behind. nu’ mon-vekirve behind the house. 
mekii'e in front. Ww nuA-mek eat this side of the river. 
fet for the sake, is a verbal adverb of the verb /e (“ be"), and is 
put after the dative. 
wet edt efiin-lef hale’ te I for the sake of father came. 
tle-eu' on without. "fe (the adverb of the denial no) 
is put before the noun. 

Ti tel e'le-me t-du'on xa! aki They without me went away. 


§ 125. The Yukaghir language has no conjunctions; but 
some pronouns in oblique cases are used instead. For instance, 
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Tabu'aget (ablative of fa'dun, that’) replaces the illative 
conjunction Merefore. 

fa'tmedeu'ne (‘and for this reason’) is the subjunctive mode 
of the intransitive verb fatme (“to be such"), 

The adverb at (“again'’) is sometimes used instead of our 
conjunction «ata: 


Lt tel ya'xteni ai [o'Raowt They sang and danced, 


ConcLuping RemMarKs 

The morphological peculiarities of the language may be 
summed up in the following main propositions. 

Word-formation is accomplished mainly by means of suffixes ; 
but prefixes are also used (almost exclusively in connection 
with verbal forms), In this respect the language differs from 
those of the Ural-Altaic group, which use suffixes only, and 
approaches the American languages, 

The possessive suffixes of nouns is but little developed (except 
in the third person); the language thus differing from the Ural- 
Altaic, as well as from the Eskimo dialects. 

Sound harmony of vowels (a and o should not occur in the 
same word), is little developed, and in this respect the language 
resembles some of the Indian dialects, but differs absolutely from 
the Ural-Altaic languages with their intricate system of vowel- 
harmony, For instance, an important feature of the vowel- 
harmony of the latter group of languages consists of the adap- 
tation of the suffix vowels to the vowel of the root, which 
never changes, The vowel of the first syllable thus governs 
all the rest of the vowels, no matter what their number may be. 
In the harmony of the Yukaghir language, the root-vowel fre- 
quently adapts itself to the vowel of the suffix (see § 92). 
Besides, in the plural forms of personal pronouns (met', weit" , 
fet', tit! ; tudel', titel’) an attempt may be noticed in the language 
to derive new forms by means of changes of vowels within the 
root (the method of Semitic languages) without any additions 
from outside, a feature of which traces may be found in two 
other so-called “isolated” Siberian languages,— that of the 
Kott and the Ostyak from Yenjsej. 
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The difference in the conjugation of transitive and intransitive 
verbs which we have in the Yukaghir language is a feature com- 
mon to almost all American languages. The same may be said 
of the capacity of bases transitive verbs to change into 
intransitive by means of suffixes and ice verse. 

Suffixes of purely verbal forms are different from case-suf- 
fixes,.and they cannot be brought in connection with personal 
pronouns. 

A necessary element of plurality is constituted by the sound 
yp, while that of futurity by % In the Chukchee and Eskimo 
languages ¢ constitutes the element of plurality, and in the 
Koryak language it forms the element of the dual number. 

Adjectives, being verbal forms, do not undergo any inflections. 

There is no difference between animate and inanimate objects, 
as is the case in some Indian dialects. 

The feature known as “ polysynthesis "' in American dialects, 
and which consists of a combination of two or more uninflected 
bases in one word, in which one of the bases expresses the 
principal idea, and is put at the end of the word, while the other 
bases figure as secondary definitive ideas, isalso to be met with 
in the Yukaghir language. For instance: 


Afel  te'de-cp'e-ma'dal'- kot -en'olesi  pundut® 


r he self sitting boy tale shall tell. 
That is, I shall tell a tale of a boy who was sitting (living) all 


alone. 
In the expression : 
fa! de-e9? e-mu' dol -kog-tu! olefi 
we have an actual synthesis. Without being inflected, all sec- 


ondary bases are combined into one conception with the prin- 

cipal base ¢u"olejt-fale 

Or: Fe'fokun- mo'ineye- bon -hu'dediye cora'mo-fet! — dude’ ye! 
Four with Jegs something killing man-being have become. 


'See Yukaghir Materials, ete,, Tale 12, p. 25. 
Stbid., Tale 25, p. 6g. 
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That is, (I) have become aman that kills four-legged things 
(animals). 

Other examples may be cited in which the bases combining 
into one word drop one or more syllables. For instance: 
Co! mail (Coregonus lencichtys) is actually derived from Come’ je- 
d-a'mil ("big fish"); or Como’ dig (elder brother of the father, 
uncle) is really Como! je-d-ec?'e (big father). 

It is true that there is no actual incorporation to be found in 
the language; neither pronouns nor nouns, when direct or in- 
direct objects, are incorporated in the predicate; but the nature 
of the syntactical construction of the Yukaghir language is akin 
to incorporation. The verb plays the main part in the sentence. 
It is always placed at the end of the sentence, being preceded, 
first by the subject with all its modifiers, then by the direct and 
indirect objects with their modifiers, then by the adverbs. If 
the subject is not accompanied by any modifiers, and it is known 
from the sense of the story who the acting person is, then it is 
usually dropped (see below, the text), The subject very often 
does not assume the element of plurality, though there are 
many acting persons, as long as the sense of plurality is ex- 
pressed by the verb (see the text), 


APPENDIX 


A TALE OF WHAT THE ANCIENT YUKAGHIK DID WITH THEIR 
Deap SHAMANS 


I 2 3 + 
Cis! ole-d-a! mni, a’ /maie, rmidegene, ew’ de 
Ancient people the shaman's, when (he) died, flesh 
5 6 7 3 
fo'ndomiebide,  ¢a'rxun-molo'jeh ome’ rofimele, mal de-n-abu' tek 
to separate wishing gloves put on masks 
9 ro It 12 13 
mo'rohimele fdud-a'ak* mn fiimefe. Tadu'de,  de'deule 
put on iron hooks took, Therewith flesh his 
14 15 16 17 18 
me taxaddideje, f'te-/afi 3 déryRam. Tat er Ayrt 


having caught to them drew. Thus having drawn 


19 20 a1 22 23 24 
éffauRiam, Nugo'ne e'le-me'tnuté, iN-e'lbetiam, fat muni’ pit 
cut. With hands ‘not took. Tore off thus whole 


25 26 27 28 29 30 
kéndunit fondofiam, O'rponprrax flimele, pu'de  d'fiam, 
entire width separated, § Hangers male outside made 


gt 33 33 34 35 36 
fd orpu'refiam; pide, yelofeRin e'lecRam. Xie’ lectelie 
there hanged outside inthe sun dried. Having dried 


37 35 39 40 41 
cord momutpegt fe’fitter, fade in'igefe xa’ rteaiitent. 
relatives his if will be that flesh will divide. 


42 43 44 45 46 
O'nmedie-nv'mok @itmele. TPle pa'ilgele o'nmedie-nu'mo 
‘Of thin larch a house made. Their shares of thin larch house 
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ald 

50 51 

Coro mon-wipesr toda’ halok" 
Relatives his dogs 


52 53 54 55 56 57 
Au'detifimele, oer'de toh hogele cle-ku'dedift, ome'te tobe’ kox 
killed bad dogs not killed rood dors 


47 48 49 
me levida' ge caxa' lerfam ne fer, 
middle put (every one) separately. 


58 59 6c 61 62 
Auf detiMimele. Tadbu'ngete ft’ te patige pont" yifiam. 
killed. Those (dogs) to their shares put. 
63 64 65 66 67 
A'mundeule fa'éun-ydla'n 


Tabulde ke'mmetefie, po’ miRam, 
Those having added left. 


68 69 70 71 
aa'rid filam. Tabu deh anim! regt hie lectelle 
to divide commenced, Those bones his having dried 
72 73 74 75 76 
tamiteam. Tabu'de yd'd-amu'ngele xo'tdeni,  Tabu'nerte 
clothed. That hisskull worshipped. For that 


77 73 79 80 
core'me-tte am, ¢oromoedeule coromo-tttelu’o aham. 


cdlek! 
(of) wood manlike made trunk his manlike made. 
85 86 87 


83 54 
Vi-d-cmu'ndeufe tt mucelecHam, Tabungele  ma'wideule 
His skull thence set on. For that jacket his 
88 89 go gi g2 93 
wydfiam, mogupedeuje Tham. Taide mergele  cen'rehiam, 
caps his made. That garb his embroidered, 


made 
 O4 95 96 97 98 
ele-kie’-2u'on = teu' ream, iPRde 8 mabtedewle — me'rek 
all over embroidered. Forthis. for his face clothes 
1oz 1o% 1o4 


og Tao Tol 
w'ydRimeje, a'Ayedual'-pon-xobodek @Rimele, a'fadeuje ai 
made foreyes openings made § mouth his also 


Bones his thereafter 


BI 82 
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tos to6 107 tos 10g 
d'flam. it ne cormfenud® mie’ grdeufe pu'dedegen 
made. Former embroidered jacket his on it 
110 111 112 
pero ye-xar-magt' le mereceHam. Ta'dun 
of skins of one year old reindeer jacket put on. That 
113 ri4 115 
pi'dedegen no ninere yodu' farfiant. 
upon (of it) (with) blanket of soft reindeer-skin wrapped. 
116 117 rs 119 
Ti 2ile moda foRem, iY rye nerchaler FoR 
Thereafter set (also placed) in the front corner placed. 
120 121 122 123 L24 
Omid febon fenfide, fottlee pe'deteiam, pu'dedegen 
Good something if eat in fire burn over it (fire) 
125 126 127 128 129 130 
fabu'ngele f2 omo'inunufam; Taide me’-legiteRam, ka'cnet 
that there keep : That so fed at every 
131 132 133 134 135 
fe’ Adely. Mi FRam., Tadu' de aa inettt, 
meal thus did. That (one) worshipped. 


Told by the old Yukaghir Nicholas Samsonoff in the village 
on the Korkodon River, October, 1896. 


Free TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT 

Our ancient people, when a shaman died, used to separate 
the flesh of the corpse from the bones. For that purpose they 
put on gloves and masks. Then they took iron hooks, and, 
having caught the flesh of the corpse, drew it to them and cut 
it off. It was considered a sin to touch the corpse with bare 
hands, or to look at it with uncovered face. Thus they sepa- 
rated the flesh from the skeleton on its entire length. Then they 
made drying-frames and hung the flesh on them outside, in the 
sun to dry. After the flesh was dried, the relatives of the dead 
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shaman divided it among themselves. Then they made a tent 
of thin larch-trees, and each of them put his share in the middle 
of the larch-tent separately. Then the relatives of the shaman 
killed dogs as offerings. They did not kill bad dogs; they 
killed only good ones. Then they added the killed dogs to 
their portions of dried flesh, After that they left the tent with 
the shaman’s flesh and the dog-offerings. 

Then they divided the bones of the corpse, and, after having 
dried them, they clothed them. They worshipped the skull of 
the shaman. They made a trunk of wood, and set on it the 
skull. Then they made for it (for the idol) a jacket and caps 
(two caps, —a winter and asummer one), They embroidered 
the coat all over. For its face they made a mask, with open- 
ings for eyes and mouth, Over the embroidered coat they put 
a coat of fawn-skins: and over that, a blanket of soft reindeer- 
skin. 

Then they placed the figure in the front corner of the house. 
Whenever they were going to eat something good, they first 
threw a piece of it mto the fire, and held the figure over the 
smoke. This they did at every meal; and thus they fed the 
figure, which they worshipped like a god. 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS OF THE TeExT 

1. Cu!ale-d-olmni. Cu'o, adverb of time (/ong ago); éw' ole 
(old times); o'r, a collective conception (people, men). It 
was apparently formed from @se(tribe, clan, kin) and the suffix 
comitative av (instead of wr) (with the kin, with the entire 
clan). Cv‘ ole-d-o' mut (people of times ancient), See § 9. 

2. A'lmale. The base is a/ma (shaman); /e is the suffix, 
accusative indefinite. See §§ 12, 20. 

3. Almde-gene. Amde, base of intransitive verb (dic); zene 
ig ‘the suffix of the conditional mode. See § 87. 

4. Cude is used instead of éugi. The base is éu/ (meat, 
flesh); g? is the possessive suffix (see §§ 8,9); / before ef is 
usually dropped. The use of ae instead of gi is apparently an 
old form, It occurs in ancient tales and shaman’s songs, but 
not in ordinary conversation. 
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5. Lo'ndo-miebi'-de. Le'ndo, base of transitive verb (sepa- 
rate): wuedi, optative mode (see § 85); de, suffix of the condi- 
tional mode (see § 87). This verb has formally two direct ob- 
jects — alma-/e and éu'gi— instead of a’/ma-éu' gi (the shaman’s 
flesh). 

a atocice aniti*ek (gloves), from ¢a’rxwe (fingers) and 
molo'je (mittens, mittens with fingers), 4, sufhx of accusative 
definite case. See §§ £2, 20. 

7. Me retimele, Mo'ro, base of transitive verb (put on); 
fimele, suffix of the third person, plural number, present pre- 
terite, definite conjugation (see $82). Ca'rrwn-miolo'pyek is in 
the singular number, since in the Yukaghir language it is sufh- 
cient if the idea of plurality is expressed in the predicate only. 

8. Nia’ de-n-abu' tek (mask), from n‘a'Ze (face), a! out’ (cover) ; 
#, suffix of the accusative definite (§ 12); # is inserted between 
the fee vowels, See § 9. 

9. See 7. 

(0. Lu! du-d-a'-ntk' (iron hook). Lndui (iron), / is dropped ; 
and #'mi (hook); 4, suffix of the accusative definite ; d, see $9. 

11, Mf mitimele (took). Min-, base of transitive verb (take) ; 
Aimele (see 7). 

12. Tabu'de (therewith, with that; that is, with the hooks). 
The base is Ta'dun (that), adu'de (inst. of tadw'n/e), instru- 
mental case (see § 60). 

13. Cw'dewle (flesh his; that is, the shaman's), The base is 
éui* (flesh), /' is dropped before @; deule = degefe, accusative 
definite with the possessive element (see § 26). 

14. Wa'éexadaidelfe (having caught), Na'cexada (catch), 
transitive verb; z, the clement indicating singleness of action 
(see § 101); defle, suffix of the verbal adverb, past tense (see 
§ 116). 

[ 2 T7' te-Jaai, to them, 7i't, instead of are! (they), / being 
dropped ; and /a#fi, a post-position indicating direction toward 
something. 

16. A’ yraam, from a'di (to draw), base of transitive verb ; 
yt durative (see § 105); fam, third person, plural number, pres- 
ent preterite, transitive verb, indefinite conjugation (see § 75), 


AM. AETH,, #. i, Fo. 
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ty. Yat (thus, after, or thence) is formed from #? (there), 
See § 119. 

18. Ci At (having drawn, pulled). C7# (pull, draw), base of 
transitive verb, it has apparently the same root as a'¢7 (16); #1, 
suffix co-operative (see § 99); ¢, suffix of present participle (see 
§ 115). 

19, Co RnuRam = Zo! unuRam, from Zo'n, (cut) base of transi- 
tive verb ; aw, suffix of the iterative form (see $103); Aan (see 16). 

20. Nuge'ne. Nu'gon (hand), base; ¢, instead of /¢, suffix of 
the instrumental case. / is dropped after the final »; in some 
cases, the final » is changed into @, f. c. nugo'de inst. of nugo' ne. 

21, Ele-mier nuhti = ele moinuai, Mot (to hold), base of tran- 
sitive verb; mw, suffix of the iterative form (see § 103); ¢/e (or 
e/) . .. #t, prefix and suffix of the negative conjugation (see 

22, Ne'lbetiam. Ne’ lbet (to tear off, to skin, to pull off the 
skin), base of transitive verb; fam (see 16). 

23. fa. See 17. 

24. Mu! mpt(whole, entirely), gerund (see § 115), from nw! mde 
or nu'mpe (be whole); ni'mjeye ne’ molgil', a whole year (see 

25. Ae’ néwati (entire width), gerund (see § 115), from ée' ndun., 
(be wide); Ae’ niunepe-d-u' muft, wide river. 

26, Lo'ndofam, Lo'ndo (separate, untic), base of transitive 
verb; fam (sce 16). 

27. Orpo'npirax (hangers), A, suffix of accusative definite 
(see $$ 12, 20). This word is formed from the base of the in- 
transitive verb, o’rfo (hang); » is inserted si, suffix codperative 
(see § 99) and ca/ (tree), / having been dropped, and ¢ changed 
into r. 

28. Animele. A (do), base of transitive verb; aimefe (see 7) 
is in agreement with the definite case (see 27). See §§ 82, $3. 

29. Pu'de (outside), adverb. 

30. A-fami. A, see 28; Alam, see 16. 

31. Ya (there), adverb (see § 119). 

32. Orpu're-lam.. Orpi're (hang), base of transitive verb: 
fam, see 16. 
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33. Pu'de. See 29. 

34. Yelo’ye-tn.  Yelo'ye (sun), base ; fin (to the sun), suffix 
dative (see § 15). 

35. Aze'lec-tam. Kie'le (be dry), base of intransitive verb : 
¢, suffix of the causative voice (see § 97), Atelec (make dry, force 
to be dry); fam, see 16. 

36. Kie'lec-telle. Kie'lec, see 35, telle = delle (d after 
changes into /), see 14. 

37. Coro'mowtl-pe-gi. Core! monul' relative ; pe, element of 
plurality (see § 33); gi, possessive suffix (see §§ 7, 12). 

38. Le'-mitet. Lz (be), base of intransitive verb ; fret, suffix 
of the third person, plural number, future tense, indefinite con- 
jugation of intransitive verbs (see § 75). The future tense is 
sometimes used instead of the conditional mode. 

39. Taft-de, instead of tan-fe. Jaa, demonstrative pro- 
noun: de, suffix of accusative indefinite (see § 60). 

40, Cul i-gele. Cul is the base ; ge/e, suffix of the accusative 
with the possessive element (see $3 12, 25). 

41. Na'rte-ftitem, Xa'rte (divide), base of transitive verb; 
fitem sufhx of the third person, plural number, future tense, 
indefinite conjugation of transitive verbs (see 3 75). 

42. O' nmedie-nu' mos (a house made of young larch-trees ; 
that is,a conical tent made of larch-tree rods), C’ mmmedle is 
formed from on, a root expressing the conception of larch. 
Larch-tree is called o'nra or onda; that is, en (larch) and caf 
(tree), see 27; die is the suffix of a diminutive noun (see $39) ; 
the meaning of the particle me is unknown to me. It is, at 
any rate, hardly possible that we should have to do here with the 
word o'#me (mind, memory, or opinion). Vu'me (house); 4 
suffix of the accusative definite (see § 12). 

43. A'-fimele. A (to do); Mintefe, see 7. 

44. Ti'te, possessive pronoun (see § 55). 

45, Pa'il-gele. Pail is from the Russian word pai (share) : 
/has apparently been added cither to form a Yukaghir verbal 
noun out of the Russian base, or in order to distinguish it from 
the Yukaghir word pai (young woman) ; ge/e (see 40). 

46. O!nmedie-nu'mo, See 42. 
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47. Mo'igo-doge (in its middle). Mo'lgo, adverb ot place, 
also used asa post-position; adage = deze, suffix of the locative 
with the possessive element (see § 12), 

48. Cara'lec-Aam. Caxa’lec (assemble, gather, rally, collect), 
base of transitive verb: daw. See 16, 

49. Nifter (every, separately), from i #er (separately) and xz 
(together). See §§ 119, 123. 

50. Core’monulpest. See 37. 

51. Joba'ko-lok'. Tobo'ko, from the Russian soda’ ta (dog). 
Since there is no sound of s in the Yukaghir language, s is 
changed into /, and both vowels @ changed into o, according to 
the rules of harmony (see Phonology), The ancient word for 
dog, pw'éel' is not used any more. The Tundra dialect still 
retains two words for dog, — /amef (this word seems to be bor- 
rowed from the Tungus) and .raparea : /ek = fh’, suffix of the 
accusative definite (see § 12), 

52. An'de-ci-timele is formed from the base Aude’ de (to kill) ; 
yi, suffix of the durative form; de + yf = di (see § 105) ; Aimele, 
see 7. 

53. £'rée (bad, poor), first person, singular number, present- 
preterite (base e’rw- be bad), used as an adjective before a noun 
(see §§ 37, 80). 

54. Jobo'ke. See 51; gele, see 40, 

55. L'le-ku' deti-ni, Ku'deet, see 52; ele... ai, form of the 
third person, plural number, present preterite, negative conju- 
gation of transitive verbs (see § §.75, 79). 

56. Omo'ée, from o'mea (be good), the base of the transitive 
verb; Zr, see 53. 

57. tobe'ko, see 51; 2x*, suffix of the incomplete indefinite 
form of the accusative (see § 12). 

58. An'dedifimele. See 52. 

59. Zabu'ngele. Ta’ dun (that), see §§ 56, 60; ge'le, sec 40. 

60, fit, See a4. 

61. Faw. See 45; ge, suffix of the locative (see §§ 12, 16). 

62. Font-yi-fiam, Po'ni (put), base of the transitive verb : 
yi, see 16 and §2; fam (see 16). 

63. faéw'de, instead of fa’bun (the base of the demonstrative 
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pronoun that), and /e, suffix of the accusative definite (see § 60), 

64. Ke'nmete-tle. Ke'nme (friend) changes, by means of the 
suffix ¢¢, into a transitive verb,—/o provide someone with a 
friend, a companion, or fellow-traveler (see §64); He, suffix of 
the verbal adverb, past tense (see § 116, and compare with the 
element a in 14). 

65. /o'ni-fiam. See 62. 

66. A'mun (the base, means bone); déw/e See 13. 

67. Ta'dun, See 63; yela'n (after, behind), post-position 
see § 123). 

68, Xa'ridfiam = xa'rte (see 41) + 4, inchoative mood (see 
§ 92); fam, See 16. 

69. Tadu'dek', instead of taduniek' (see 63, the accusative 
definite (see § 60). 

70. A’imun, See 66; 27, possessive suffix of the accusative. 

gt. Ate lectelle. See 36. 

72. Tami'te (to dress, dress up), base of tramsitive verb; 
filam, See 10, 

73. dabu'de. See 63. 

74. Yo'-d-amew'ngele (the head-bone; that is, skull); 9¢ 
(head); @ is inserted for euphony (see § 9); a’wmn. See 66; 
geile. See 40. 

75. Xolide-ts. Xo! ide or xo'in'e is the base of the intransitive 
verb to dave a god or to de with a god, from xoil (god) and the 
suffix de (see § 64) or we (see § 110); Af is the suffix of the in- 
transitive verb (sec § 75). It should be noted, that with the 
intransitive verb xo’ rar a direct object in the accusative has been 
used. It might have been the instrumentalis, fadu‘a'e yd-d-am- 
«'ngele; that is, with this skull (see § 60) they were as with a 
god (see 134, 135)- 

76. Tabu'ngele. See 59, in the sense of "for that" ; that is, 
for the skull. 

a7. Ca'leh. Cal (tree); e&', instead of /eé' (/ naving been run 
into one with the / of the base), suffix of the accusative definite 
(see § 12). 

78. Core’ me (man); 4’ fe, suffix of the comparative IT (see § 12). 

79. A’-flam. See 30. It should be pointed out that the 
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word @’-fam has two objects in the accusative. One (76) is in 
the definite; the other (77), the indefinite form. 

80. Corns (man and trunk, body), in this case it means 
ipa deule = degele. See 14. 

. Core'mo-ftitelu’o. See 78. Core! mo-tite-f-wo figures here 
as oe suffix of the verbal nown, indicating the result of an ac- 
tion (see § 113). 

82. Al-aam, See 79. 

83. Vo'-d-amun-deule, See 66 and 74. 

By fa. See 31. 

85. Nuee'lee-fiam. Nuce'lec (set on); lam. See 16. 

86, Zabu'ngele. See 50. 

87. Ma! gi-déule, {rom ma' gil (coat, jacket), / being dropped, 
and devie= degele. See 13. 

88. Uya'fam =u'i (work); 4, inchoative mood (see 68); 
Adam. See 16. 

8. Ao go (cap); pe, clement of plurality. Two caps used to 
be made, — one for the summer, made of soft reindeer leather 
and embroidered; the other one, made of fur, was put on top. 
fam, See 16; 

90. A’+ftam. See 30. 

or. Za'A-de = ta'f-/e, the accusative indefinite (see § 60), 

g2. Mer (garb, things); ge/e. See 74. 

93. Cew're (to embroider); @ant, See 16, 

g4. E'le-tie'-éu'on= ele». . én'on (without), see § 124, and 
&Pédt (end). i is dropped, and r is lengthened into a diph- 
thong. Without end; that is, entirely, all over, nothing was 
left unembroidered on the garment. 

g5. Cen'refam. See 3. 

96. Ji'A-de = t'f-/e (this), the accusative indefinite (see § 60), 

o7. Na'te (face), see 8; deule, see 13. 

98. Mer-ek, Mer, see 92; ¢&, suffix of the accusative, in- 
stead of &, ¢ being inserted after the final consonant of the base. 
It seems to me that the accusative in 97, in its relation to wer-cé, 
is used in the sense of the Saxon form of the genitive case in 
the English language. 

go. Uya', see 88; aimele, see 7. 
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100, Al ajpe-d-n' of = a’ aye (eye); @, the connecting particle ; 
wol', the suffix of a verbal noun expressing the result or trace 
of an action (see $113). A’ afe-d-w' al = place for eyes. 

101. Fo'n-xo-bodek, instead of po'n-xo-donlek (see § 112), 
Pa mxe (to be bright, transparent), the base of the verb; Gon. 
suffix of the verbal noun (see § 112); doded, the accusative 
definite (see § 112), Fo'n-ro-en (something bnght, transparent). 
Afye-d-uel-pow xe-bon = eye-place, transparent = opening for 
the eyes. 

102. | ftmele (see 28). 

103, A’fa (mouth); dene (see 13). 

104. Ai (also), See § 118. 

105. A-flam, See 79. 

106. 7i'ne, adverb of time (see § 118). 

107. Cori'len* (to be embroidered), base of the intransitive 
verb; wi, suffix of the verbal noun, used as modifier (see $5 
82, 84). 

108, Ma'gideule. See 87. 

109, Pw'de (in the yard, outside, or above, over, upon); see 
29; degen, the vialis with the possessive element (see § 17). 

rio, Vera’ ye (one-year-old reindeer fawn) ; var (skin) ; ma’ gi 
(jacket); ¢, suffix of the accusative. ; 

111. Morwe’s (dress, put on); Ram (see 16). 

112. Ja*bun (see 12). 

113. Pu'dedegen. See og. 

114. No! st-1er-¢ = no" st (soft reindeer leather) ; n-er (clothes); 
r, suffix of the accusative indefinite (see § 12). 

115. Vodw'tat (wrap); fant (see 16). 

116. Za’ dile (afterwards), adverb of time (see § 118). 

117, Moda'te-tam. Mo'do (to sit), intransitive verb ; fo = fe, 
suffix turning intransitive verbs into transitive ; wredo'-fe (to seat, 
to place); fam. See 16. 

118. Ore (in the middle), adverb of place (see $119). They 
call thus the place of honor in their house; that is, the side 
facing the entrance. 

119. Modo'fonam. See 117, 
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120. Omo'ce-bon (something good), verbal noun (see § 112, 
Omo' te see 56). 

121. Le'nfide, from fe'w (to eat), base of the transitive verb: 
and fide, conditional mode (see § 87). 

122. Loci’ (fire); ge, the locative (see § 12). 

123. Pe'de-te-Ram, Pe'de (to burn), base of the intransitive 
verb; # changes the verb into 2 transitive verb (to singe), see 
ti7; fam, See 16. 

124, Pu'dedegen. See tog. It is equivalent to “over it” 
(the fire), 

125. Ladu'ngele (it; that is, the idol). See 59. 

126. 7a, See 84. 

127. Mo'i-nunu-fiam, Moi (hold, keep), base of the transitive 
verb; nunw, suffix of the intensive-iterative (see § 104); fan. 
See 16, 

128. Za’ade. See 39. 

129. Me-legiie-Aam, Me, see § 107 ; legi’ te (to feed ), from 
the transitive verb /e’w (to eat); fam, see 16, 

130. Aa'eme? (every), from the Russian ka'shdty. To use 
the Yukaghir expression, it should be fe Adz-o! nmmun (see § 57), 
instead of £a'cnet fe’ Adelge. 

ryt. Le’ Adele. Le fide (to eat, in general), intransitive verb, 
formed from the transitive verb fe" (eat) by means of the suf- 
fix de (see § 1); / is the suffix of the verbal noun (see §§ 82, 
83); ge, the locative (see § t2). | 

132. fat, See 23. 

133. A’-fiam. See 79, 

134. Jabu'de, See 73 and 75. 

135. Ao'inemi. See zs, 
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THE EOLITHIC PROBLEM —EVIDENCES OF A RUDE 
INDUSTRY ANTEDATING THE PALEOLITHIC 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


[INTRODUCTION 

Nature's processes may be likened to photography. She fur- 
nishes the sensitized film, and the finger of Time manipulates the 
camera, It remains for man to develop and interpret the exposures, 
The geological record is a film cartridge exposed and sealed again, 
bound up with which are the beginnings of man’s own record on the 
earth. The process of development begins with the most recent 
exposure and works backward. 

For a long time we had a picture of man's neolithic record only. 
In the early part of the last century, Boucher de Perthes, with the 
help of Sir Joseph Prestwich and others, clipped off another section 
of the film, which when developed revealed the long chapter of our 
paleolithic histozy. It took a good while for some of us to accept 
the interpretation put upon that picture. When finally and gener- 
ally accepted, there was in many quarters a feeling of relief that we 
had at last reached the end, or rather the beginning, of the series 
of Father Time's snapshots at our primitive ancestors. Neverthe- 
less, to some persistent investigators it seemed worth while to take 
another pull at this enigmatical film. They appear to have been 
rewarded by a bona fide negative; but, to say the least, there is a 
certain superficial indistinctness about it that has rendered the print 
rather unsatisfactory to some minds. Recently the negative has 
been so strengthened that we are now practically assured of a pic- 
ture worthy of a frame, and a place on the walls of our prehistoric 
gallery, 
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In the order, then, of their taking, these three views may be 
labeled: (1) Eolithic, (2) Paleolithic, and (3) Neolithic. Sir John 
Lubbock, now Lord Avebury, furnished the names for the second 
and third. The first was christened as late as 1892 by another 
Englishman, Mr J. Allen Brown,’ fellow of the Geological Society, 
and an enthusiastic student of the prehistoric. Two years later 
de Mortillet made use of the term “‘eolithic’’ for the first time 
by him, in his Classification palethnolegique? but did not refer to 
J. Allen Brown's article. The latter, in discussing the rude speci- 
mens found on the North Downs by Mr Benjamin Harrison, sug- 
gested that the term ‘‘eolithic” be applied to the “ roughly hewn 
pebbles and nodules and naturally broken stones showing work, with 
thick, ochreous patina, found on the plateaux of chalk and other dis- 
tricts in beds unconnected with the present valley drainage.” The 
de Mortillet classification was republished in 1900.2 Leaving the 
paleolithic to represent the early Quaternary, he applied the term 
eolithic to all that has to do with the Tertiary. Dr Rutot of Brus- 
sels, to whom we are indebted more than to any one else for our 
knowledge of the eolithic period, and whose work will be discussed 
at length in this paper, does not limit it chronologically to the 
Tertiary. In his classification,‘ the early phases of the Quaternary, 
those connected with the first grand extension of the glaciers, are 
also eolithic, the well-known hache type (Chellean) of implement 
not appearing until the second advance of the ice. 

When Thomsen published his relative chronology for prehis- 
toric times in 1836, the only stone ape known was that which is 
now called the neolithic period. Boucher de Perthes’s first discov- 
ery of paleoliths came just two years later: but they were not 
accepted until after (Sir) Joseph Prestwich's visit to Abbeville in 
1859. Eoliths have had a still longer and harder struggle for 
recognition. When first reported in 1867, they at once attracted 
considerable attention. After a lively discussion that lasted for 

On the cantinuity of the paleolithic and neolithic periods; four, Antte. Just, 


March 8, 1892; XX1, pp. 93-94, Brown died Sept. 24, 1903. 

* Bull. Sec. d'anthr. de Paris, 1894, p. 616. 

1 Ls prikisterigur, 3 62. 

*Liétat actuel de ta question de Vantiquité de "homme ; Bull, Soc. belpe de plol., de 
pallon, ot d'Aydrel,, Braxelles, 1903, xvii, p. 435, 
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five or six years, the subject was relegated to the background. It 
might have passed into oblivion had it not been for the researches 
of Sir Joseph Prestwich in England, begun about fifteen years ago, 
and for the more recent work of Rutot in Belgium. Some of the 
details in its eventful history are worthy of record here. 


Ear.y Discoveries 


The discovery in Pliocene deposits of incised bones first served 
to awaken an interest in the question of Tertiary man, and led more 
or less directly to the later discovery of flints thought to have been 
chipped intentionally. In fact, Sir Charles Lyell would not formulate 
an opinion as to the nature of the incisions on bone found by Des- 
noyers' in the sand and gravel-pit of Saint-Prest, near Chartres, 
because the deposits had yielded no stone implements. But not 
long after (1867), the Abbé Bourgeois found in the same deposits 
what he considered to be stone implements. These were obtained 
at various depths in the high-level gravels (Pliocene) at Saint-Prest 
and did not include the amygdaloid (Chellean) type generally sup- 
posed at that time to represent the earliest industry in stone. The 
associated fauna consisted of: Elephas meridionalis, Rhinoceros 
etruscus (Falconer), Hippopotamus major (?), Equus arnensis, Tro- 
gontherium cuvieri, three species of Cervus and one of Bos. 

The Abbé Bourgeois's researches were soon extended to the 
Miocene at Thenay, and formed the subject of important communi- 
cations to the International Anthropological Congresses of 1867 and 
i872. At the latter, held in Brussels, a committee of fifteen was 
appointed to report on the chipped flints from Thenay, submitted by 
Bourgeois, Nine of the Committee -—de Quatreflages, d’Omalius, 
Cartailhac, Capellini, Worsaae, Valdemar Schmidt, de Vibraye, 
Franks, and Engelhardt — pronounced in favor of certain speci- 
mens ; five —Steenstrup, Virchow, Neyrinckx, Fraas, and Desor— 
found no evidence of intentional shaping; and one — Van Beneden 
—was unable to decide. De Mortillet remained to the last a 
champion of the Thenay specimens, some of which are preserved 
in the Musée des Antiquites Nationales at Saint-Germain. On the 

| Note sur des indices matérials de la codzistence de l'homme avec |'Elephas meri- 
dionalis, ete. ; CA. Acad. des actencer, Paris, 1863, p, To7}. 
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other hand, researches made by Professors Capitan and Mahoudeau 
in 1901 have led them to combat the existence of artifacts in the 
deposit at Thenay. Rutot withholds judgment until further evi- 
dence is forthcoming. At the Brussels Congress (1872), Carlos 
Ribeiro presented a paper on chipped flints from the Upper Miocene 
and the Pliocene deposits near Lisbon, Portugal. Later, one of his 
compatriots, Delgado, discovered similar specimens in the Upper 
Miocene at Otta. But the consensus of opinion is that the pieces 
from the valley of the Tagus and from Oita are not artifacts. 

A better fate has been reserved for the discovery by J. B. 
Rames, in 1877, of chipped flints in the Tertiary at Puy-Courny' 
near Aurillac (Cantal). The beds resting on Miocene basalt are 
alluvial, and belong to the Upper Miocene. They contain the fol- 
lowing fossils, as determined by Gaudry: Dinotherium giganteum, 
Mastodon (angustidens or longi-nostris), Rhinoceros schicier- 
machen, Hipparion gracile, Tragoceros, and Gazella deperdita. 
All the flints possess a brilliant black or dark yellow patina. The 
retouches and marks of utilization are most convincing. After a 
careful study of the pieces, de Mortillet, Cartailhac, Chantre, and 
Capellini declared that if these flints had been found in Quaternary 
deposits, no one would hesitate to regard them as having been 
chipped intentionally. De Quatrefages was of the same opinion, 
fresh confirmation of which is being received through the recent 
researches of Capitan, Rutot, Courty, and others, Until the ques- 
tion of the Thenay specimens is settled, those from Puy-Courny 
may be regarded as the oldest known artifacts, geologists being 
agreed as to the age (Upper Miocene) of the deposit, and arche- 
ologists as to the genuineness of the industry. | 


THe CaaLx Prateau 
A tradesman o Ightham, Kent, Mr Benjamin Harrison, an 
enthusiastic naturalist who had been collecting paleoliths from the 
River dnft of the neighborhood for years, extended his field of 
search in 1885 to include the summit of that portion of the Chalk 
plateau which lies between the valley of the Darent on the west and 


Two other stations is the peighberhood of Puy.Courny, but of less 
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that of the Medway on the east. Here, at heights of from 400 to 
600 feet above the sea, he discovered flints supposed to have been 
fashioned by the hand of man, 

In the next six years Harrison brought together a collection 
numbering more than 1,000 specimens. In the meantime (1888) 
his researches attracted the attention of Sir Joseph Prestwich, whose 
country-seat was at Shoreham in the Darent valley near by. Thirty 
years earlier, Prestwich had confirmed the accuracy of Boucher de 
Perthes's discoveries in the valley of the Somme, He had now 
found a second Boucher de Perthes nearer home. Harrison's dis- 
coveries, however, did not have to do with paleoliths, but with the 
industry of a much earlier date. Here the geological conditions 
are entirely different. Harrison left the palcoliths and the Quater- 
nary behind when he ascended to the North Downs. The speci- 
mens he found there are uniformly and deeply stained to a warm, 
ocherous brown color, precisely as are the natural flint fragments 
associated with them, the coloring matter being the red clay in 
which they are imbedded, and which is found in patches capping 
the summits of the Chalk plateau. Associated with this red clay 
is a southern drift, carried there from the still higher elevations to 
the south, at a time when the chalk bridged the present fertile 
valleys of the Weald (woodland), connecting the North Downs of 
Kent with the South Downs of Sussex. 

According to Prof. Rupert Jones, the implements are always 
accompanied with chert and ragstone from the outcrop of Lower 
Greensand on the side of the old Wealden range that once rose 
2,000 to 3,000 feet over what are now Crowborough and other 
Sussex hills. The red clay with flints, that stained the implements, 
is, on the contrary, of local origin and occurs over other arcas as 
well as those reached by the southern drift containing the rude 
Implements. 

The southern drift on the summit of the plateau is older, then, 
than the great chalk escarpment or the valleys of the Darent and 
Medway, which drain the Wealden district and, on their way north- 
ward to the Thames, cut the Chalk plateau into three sections. 
The escarpment and the broad valleys of the present drainage 
system are older than the gravel terraces occurring at various 
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levels in the valleys. But, according to Prestwich, all these ter- 
races up to a height of about 340 feet above sea-level are of post- 
glacial age and contain flint implements of the paleolithic type. 
The palcoliths associated with bones of the Mammoth and woolly 
rhmoceros found in the gravel-pits at Aylesford,’ only a few feet 
above the present bed of the Medway, are later than those found in 
the high-level valley terraces; these in turn are subsequent to the 
great denudation that swept away the chalk bridge spanning the 
Weald and uniting the North and South Downs; and finally, from 
the very nature of things, this enormous denudation must have 
taken place subsequent to the time when the southern drift was 
carried northward and deposited with the red clay on the summit 
of the North Downs, where patches of it still exist. 

Other evidence conclusive of the great antiquity of the plateau 
drift, as well as of the successive river drifts of the Thames valley, 
may be furnished by a section (figure 15) extending from the Lower 
Greensand hills, near Ightham, northward to the Thames at Milton 
Street. Such a section would pass through the summit level of 
Swanscombe hill, capped by Tertiary strata and forming an outlier 
of the older drift. This hill with its spread of southern drift, though 
not much more than 300 feet high, corresponds with the gradient 
of the plateau if extended southward and upward till it reaches 
West Yoke and Ash, where Harrison found some of his first speci- 
mens. At Milton Street, north of Swanscombe hill, and near the 
village of Swanscombe, the high-level river drift is met with at an 
elevation 200 feet lower than the plateau drift on the summit of 
Swanscombe hill. The Milton Street river drift is too feet above 
the Thames, and contains flint implements of the well-known amyg- 
daloid (Chellean) type ; while at a still lower level are brick-earths 
and gravel in which, associated with Quaternary mammalian re- 
mains, are found flint implements of a type later than those at 
Milton Street. Hence, there are at least three distinct and succes- 
sive steps from Ash down to the Thames: plateau drift with eoliths, 
high-level river drift with paleoliths, and low-level river drift with 
paleoliths of a more perfected type. These epochs do not include 

tT found remains of both Mammoth and Rhinoceros in the pits at Aylesford, 1 also 
obtained fram one of the workmen a tint implement of the Acheulian type. 
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the neolithic culture of the region, evidence 
of which may be found on the surface at all 
levels. 

The section described does not cut the 
Chalk plateau through its highest elevation, 
which, at Titsey hill, west of the Darent val- 
ley, is 864 feet above the sea. Even here, 
De Barri Crawshay found a patch of red 
Clay and southern dnft, with implements of 
the plateau type: This drift was trans- 
ported across the chalk escarpment and 
the chalk plain into the Thames valley 
along lines independent of the present drain- 
age; the patches that now cap the highest 
points marking what were then the valleys. 

Prestwich thinks the southern drift may 
be of later date than the locally denved 
red clay with which it is so intimately asso- 
ciated. Both are older than the northern 
drift or bowlder-clay and newer than the 
outcrop of Tertiary strata that caps the 
chalk at Swanscombe hill. Prestwich calls 
them simply pre-glacial, Rutot places them 
in the Middle Pliocene. The geological 
age of the plateau drift could be deter- 
mined still more definitely were it not for 
two missing links in the chain of evidence. 
In the first place, the Tertiary series of de- 
posits are not all present. The second 
difficulty arises from the absence of organic 
remains, the property of the infiltrating 


waters being such as to dissolve all cal- $* 


careous elements as completely as if they 
were lumps of sugar. As soon, however, 


as the high-level river terraces are reached, ; : 


the older type of paleoliths are found in as- 
sociation with a fauna in part now extinct, 


I, Tertiary, 2, Chalk. 3, Upper Green- 


Fig, 1§. — Section from the Thames to Oldbury Hi) near Ighthum, Kent (after Prestwich ). 
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a, Red clay with flints—coliths, 4, Upper valley-gravel — paleoliths. ¢, Low-level valley-gravels 


sand and Gault. 4, Lower Greensand, 


— paleoliths. 
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The Shelly gravel-pit at Swanscombe is a good example. Iam in- 
debted to Mrs Stopes, wife of the late Henry Stopes, for some 
excellent examples of early paleoliths from this pit which has fur- 
nished remains of Elephas antiquus, Elephas primigenius, Corbicula 
fluminalis, and many other species, living as well as extinct. 

There is no doubt as to the great age (pre-glacial) of the plateau 
deposit of red clay with flints and southern drift, even though the 
fauna has not been preserved. There remain, however, two other 
questions to be disposed of, namely: (1) Do the specimens found 
by Harrison bear marks of use by man or of design in form ?— and 
(2) Are they as old as the patches of clay and drift on the summit 
of the plateau? Prestwich answers both these questions in the 

Before formulating answers of my own or even accepting those 
of another, I determined to study the problems involved at closer 
range. Photographic reproductions and drawings of specimens 
shaped into definite patterns may give one absolutely true impres- 
sions of the originals. They are, on the other hand, far from satis- 
factory in the case of the rudely-shaped eoliths. Therefore, I spent 
a part of the summer of 1903 in Kent with Harrison himself and 
with Mr Percival A. B. Martin of Chipstead, Sevenoaks, a trained 
collector and disciple of Harrison. Before going to the field, | 
made a careful study of the important series collected by both these 
investigators, who placed themselves as well as their collections 
unreservedly at my disposal. Mr Martin gave additional facilities 
in the use of his automobile during my weck's stay, thus rendering 
it possible to accomplish much in a comparatively short time. We 
made the ascent by the Vigo to the Chalk plateau, and visited many 
of the best-known stations on the summit. Collections were made 
at several of these places, especially at Fairseat and in Terry's Lodge 
pit, opened the previous year by Messrs Harrison and Benton (of 
Malling) and at their joint expense. 

My excursions in Kent were supplemented by visits to the col- 
lections of the British Museum at Bloomsbury and South Kensing- 
ton, as well as to the private collection of Mr W. ]. Lewis Abbott 
at St Leonard's-on-Sea. The eoliths in the British Museum, 
Bloomsbury, were collected on the North Downs by Harrison. 
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The larger and more characteristic collection at South Kensington 
is the gift of Sir Joseph and Lady Prestwich, and includes the 
specimens figured in Prestwich's ‘“ Collected Papers on some Con- 
troverted Questions of Geology." ‘These also for the greater part 
were collected by Harrison. 

Mr Abbott, of St Leonard’s-on-Sea, was for many yearsa resident 
of Sevenoaks and is perhaps as well acquainted with prehistoric Kent 
as anyone. His collection is one of the most important, and his 
technical knowledge of the problems involved in the art of chipping 
flint is of the first order, I spent two days with him, including a 
visit to the local Museum at Hastings in which he is much interested 
and where a part of his collection has already been installed. To 
him and to Messrs Harrison and Martin I am indebted for a num- 
ber of valuable specimens as well as for information and guidance 
in the field. 

Returning nowto the questions already propounded in the light 
of what I-saw in Kent, Sussex, and London, I feel impelled to ac- 
cept the conclusions of Prestwich, namely, that many of these pla- 
teau flints bear the impress of man's handiwork. The marks are 
often the result of use alone and not of design. This is due partly 
to the fact that the people of that time did not know how to obtain 
the raw matenals from the chalk, but depended entirely on picking 
up from the drift natural flakes of approximately the shape and size 
needed. A sharp edge was utilized once, twice, or until it became 
dulled, and was then cast aside. The signs of use, though slight, 
are unmistakable. If an angular piece did not admit of being com- 
fortably grasped in the hand, the troublesome corners were removed. 
Some pieces were used simply as hammer- or trimming-stones. 
Perhaps a majority of the specimens show no special design in their 
shape. Many, however, may be grouped according to more or less 
definite patterns, Prestwich recognizes three such groups. The 
first is rather numerous, including thin, flat fragments of flint or 
natural flakes with chippings and notches along the margins, pro- 
ducing at times rude points ; split flint pebbles of Tertiary age with 
edges chipped to serve as scrapers; and flints that, with a little 
trimming, could be easily grasped in the hand and used as hammer- 
stones, The second group is the largest of all and is characterized 
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by various types of scrapers. Two of these deserve special men- 
tion, viz., the small crescent-shaped scrapers comparable to the 
spoke-shave, and the double scrapers with an intervening point 
separating the two scraping edges. The third group is small and 
is represented by vatious fling-stones and drill-shaped implements, 

In every case the eolith does not represent so much a precon- 
ceived form of implement as a resultant of a given natural form 
modified by certain marks of utilization, of adaptation, or by series 
of retouches. The shape of a chosen flake was not wholly deter- 
mined by the uses for which it was intended, but was limited largely 
by the variety in Nature's supply of the raw material. The dis- 
covery that knives and forks were the best substitutes for teeth and 
fingers was not made ina single generation. It is safe, therefore, 
to assume that it took the combined effort of generations of eolithic 
experimenters to arrive at the idea of correlating a given form of 
tool with a given use or series of uses, As long a3 any flake 
served the purpose of the workman, Nature's supply sufficed. As 
soon as it was learned that a certain form of implement served him 
better in certain instances than any other form, he discovered that 
it would not do to depend on the chance finding of specimens 
suited to his growing needs. This led him of necessity to supple- 
ment the natural supply, a lesson which was not learned until the 
beginning of paleolithic times, as we shall soon see. 

How very different are the valley implements! Their makers 
no longer depended on pebbles and angular fragments, but knew 
how to extract the raw material direct from the chalk. With the 
use Of large, fresh, flint nodules, the art of chipping developed 
rapidly, The establishment of local workshops followed as a logi- 
cal consequence. Some of these workshops have been left undis- 
turbed so as to make it possible to reconstruct large flint nodules 
and cores from the numerous chips and implements strewn over a 
paleolithic floor, Mr F. C J, Spurrell' found such a workshop 
at Crayford, Kent. The series he obtained there forms an inter- 
esting exhibit at the Museum of Natural History, South Kensing- 
ton, Similar discoveries have been made by Mr J. Allen Brown 
at Acton, and by Mr Worthington G. Smith at Stoke Newington 

1 Quer, four, Geal, Sor., 1880, xXxVi, 544. 
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and Caddington. During the summer of 1900 it was my good 
fortune to visit several of the clay pits abont Caddington in com- 
pany with Mr Smith and to see in one of the pits a typical paleo- 
lithic floor. 

Are the plateau implements as old as the drift with which they 
are associated? Might they not have been dropped on the surface 
of the Downs in paleolithic or even in recent times? Unpolished 
neolithic implements may be met with on the surface at any level ; 
but they differ in both form and condition from the specimens in 
question. Their edges are often dulled, but never water-worn. 
The originally dark surfaces have taken on a whitish luster and are 
more or less plough-stained, The coliths, on the contrary, are 
uniformly stained on the natural as well as on the worked surfaces, 
to a deep, ocherous brown color, and usually bear marks of drift 
action. 

The neoliths are confined to the surface, but are not limited 
geographically. The eoliths are limited geographically, but, as we 
shall see later, are not confined to surface finds, They are coex- 
tensive with the old drift. But this drift is found in patches only, 
much of it long since having been removed from the summit of the 
Downs by denudation. If the patches that are left yield eoliths, 
others must have been carried away along with the drift to the 
valleys below, where one would expect to find them as derived 
specimens. <A few such examples have been obtained after careful 
search, Figures 1 and 2, plate xxv, a, belong to this category. 
I found them in a middle terrace gravel-pit near Farnham, Surrey. 
I also obtained two paleoliths of the usual type from the same pit. 
The derived implement shown in figure 1 is a natural flint flake, 
4.5 cm, in length. The slightly convex surface of fracture is 
stained bluish white, and the rusty white crust is retained intact over 
the outer surface. The chipping, which is confined to a single 
lateral margin, was done with so much care that an overhanging 
prominence of the external crust, which would be supposed to re- 
ceive the first ill-directed blow, was left untouched. The prominence 
might well have served both asa rest and asa protection for the 
thumb, The specimen shown in figure 2 is likewise a natural flake. 
It is weathered more deeply than the preceding. The piece is 
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triangular in shape. The chipping is confined to the longest mar- 
gin, the blows being given from one direction and in the same 
plane. Nowhere else is there evidence of even accidental blows. 

Harrison's first plateau discoveries were made on the surface, 
in shallow plough furrows or in trenches and roadside cuttings. 
Their deep staining, however, led Prestwich to believe that the 
specimens had been imbedded in a deposit beneath the surface. 
An implement froma post-hole at Kingsdown, one from a hole dug 
two feet deep for tree-planting at Parsonage farm, a third from two 
or more feet beneath the surface ina bank of red clay at the side 
of a pond, and a fourth at an equal depth in red clay at the Vigo 
gap, served to strengthen Prestwich's view, 

In 1894 the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
appointed a committee “to investigate the nature and probable age 
of the high-level flint-drift in the face of the Chalk escarpment near 
Ightham, which appears to be productive of flakes and other forms 
of flint probably wrought by the hand of man.” A grant was 
placed at the disposal of this committee, which consisted of Sir 
John Evans (chairman), Professor Prestwich, Prof H, G. Seeley, 
and Mr Benjamin Harrison (secretary). Mr Pink, the owner of 
Parsonage farm, Stanstead, had previously sunk a pit in the drift, 
and had found plateau implements at a depth of six or seven feet. 
Adjoining this, the committee's first pit was sunk through two and 
a half feet of “humus and drifted material, white flints, pebbles, 
and many ochreous flints worn and worked"':' three and a half 
feet of “grey loam, with scattered small pebbles, and a few small, 
worked, ochreous flints throughout"; and one foot of compact 
gravel with many worked flints. .A second pit was sunk near by 
and revealed “' precisely similar conditions," The latter was sunk 
to a depth of twenty-six feet, most of the way through Lower 
Tertiary pebbles without reaching the Chalk. No implements 
were found below a depth of eight feet, : 

Through the courtesy of Mr W. J. Lewis Abbott, the Yale Uni- 
versity Museum possesses an eolith (plate XXV, B, fig. 2) that was 
found i sifu in the first pit sunk on Parsonage farm, Stanstead, the 
year before work was begun by the British Association.. It is a large 

VSritca Assectation Report, 1895, p. 349. 
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natural flake, the greatest diameter being 9.7 cm, The outer sur- 
face retains the crust of the original nodule, the inner is stained yel- 
lowish brown. In shape it resembles the feline foot, trimmed in the 
région of the toes, the heel left untouched, and a deep notch near 
the heel carefully worked. It might have been used as a hammer 
or trimming-stone, and the crescent-shaped notch near the heel 
could well serve as a spoke-shave, The specimen represented in 
figure 1 of the same plate, also the gift of Mr Abbott, is from Fawk- 
ham, some distance to the north of Stanstead. It is a natural flake 
from the old flint drift, and is much more deeply weathered than the 
one from the Stanstead pit. Eoliths of this general type may have 
been used as strigils as illustrated by the Apoxyomenos statue in the 
Vatican, or after the manner of the natives of Tierra del Fuego, 
who will not easily part with their much-prized body-stones, In 
this connection it should be mentioned that the illustrations accom- 
panying this paper are of specimens from the collections made by 
mé during the summer of 1903. Some I found myself, others were 
obtained from local collectors. All are now the property of the 
Yale University Museum, 

The eoliths figured in plate xxvi, A, were found at South Ash 
by Mr Benjamin Harrison. Figure 2 is one of the largest eoliths 
in the Yale collection, its greatest diagonal dimensions being 12 cm. 
The inner, flat surface is stained to'a deep, warm brown color which 
spreads also over the trimmed edges, where it is only slightly less 
pronounced in tone. The flake was, therefore, evidently not fresh 
when first utilized, The working was all done in one direction, the 
blows being aimed toward the outer crust. Chance chipping would 
have reduced the somewhat prominent heel which, though angular, 
serves admirably as a handhold. Figure 1 is a double scraper, 
with an intervening point between the two scraping edges, The 
base has been retouched enough to make it fit the hand more com- 
fortably, The worked surfaces are covered with a mottled stain of 
bluish gray and buff, while the flat surface of fracture has taken on 
a warmer hue, 

Mention has already been made of Terry's Lodge pit opened in 
1902 by Messrs Harrison and Benton. On the occasion of our visit 
to this pit, which is sunk to a depth of about five feet, very near the 
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face of the chalk escarpment at a point 700 feet above sea-level, 
we were successful in finding, after an hour's digging, two speci- 
mens! in sifu that were evidently worked. Two worked pieces 
were also picked up from the heap of clay and gravel thrown out 
when the pit was first opened. These are both illustrated in plate 
xxv, A, figs. 3 and 4. They are natural flakes stained to a rich, 
reddish brown color. The specimen represented by figure 3 is a 
crescent-shaped scraper of the spoke-shave type, and may be classed 
with Prestwich's second group referred to on page 434. Figure 4 
is an example of the first group. It is roughly triangular in shape ; 
the two margins which mect at the apex are both worked, but on 
opposite sides. In other words, after chipping one of the margins, 
instead of rotating the specimen until the aqaten margin was 
brought into play, it was reversed. Pieces that show reversed 
chipping would seem to possess special claim to consideration as 
artifacts. One loves to think of Chance as being unhampered in 
her actions. It would tend to upset one's habitual regard for her 
strict impartiality to find her, for instance, not only bunching her 
blows along a single margin of a flint flake, but also administering 
them in a given plane and from a given direction. To go turther 
and demand that she should reverse the flake before beginning on 
an adjacent margin would be to ignore all the rules of probability. 

My expenences in the held, as may be inferred, served at every 
point to strengthen my belief in Prestwich’s conclusions; namely, 
that the plateau specimens bear marks of man’s handiwork, and that 
they sustain the same relation to the old southern drift as the valley 
specimens do to the gravel terraces in which they are found. Prest- 
wich's views are shared by practically all the many archeologists 
who have made personal investigations in the field. 

Kent is not the only county in which the eoliths occur. Mr 
QO. A. Shrubsole, of Reading, found them in Berkshire soon after 
Harrison's first discoveries on the North Downs. They have also 
been found under similar conditions by Martin on the South Downs 

1 The best one of these, together with other plateau specimens, was used to {llustrate 
a paper read before Section Hi at the St Louis Meeting of the A.A. A.S., 1903-04. As 
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at Beachy Head, near Eastbourne, Sussex ; by Blackmore, Bullen, 
and others near Salisbury, Wilts; and in Dorset ; also in Surrey, 
Hampshire, the southern part of Essex, and Norfolk. For details 
of the various discovenes, the reader is referred to the bibliography 
accompanying this paper. 

The deposits investigated by Shrubsole consist of pre-glacial 
gravel beds, from five to ten feet in thickness, that cover " the 
summit of an elongated plateau stretching from Easthampstead, 
Berks, to Ash Common, near Aldershot.'" They are composed of 
the same southern drift that has furnished the implements found on 
the North Downs, and had their origin in the heights that once rose 
over what is now the Wealden district to the south and southwest. 

The gravel-capped plateau rises to an average level of about 400 
feet above the sea, and “forms the highest ground between the 
rivers Wey and Blackwater." The specimens described came chiefly 
from Finchampstead, Easthampstead, and from near Bagshot. They 
present precisely the same general aspect as do those from the North 
Downs, Shrubsole believes them to be as old as or older than the 
gravel beds. His opinion is based on their mineral condition, and 
on the fact that he, himself, took them “from the gravel freshly 
fallen from the face of the pits, or from the heaps of screened gravel 
in the pits.” It is pointed out that no artificial flakes and no im- 
plements of the amygdaloid type have been found in these gravels 
—a bit of negative evidence that gathers much weight when cor- 
related with evidence of the same nature from other parts of the 
country. 

The gravels rest upon what Shrubsole calis the Upper Bagshot. 
But, according to Geikie,’ there is no marked separation between 
the Upper and the Middle Bagshot series in the London basin. 
They may be, therefore, of cither Middle or Upper Eocene age. 
The gravels capping them are newer; probably Upper Pliocene, 
since Prestwich was disposed to regard them as corresponding 
broadly in time with the Chillesford and Forest-bed groups, and 
these are Upper Pliocene.* If fluviatile, they “ would be the work 
of a stream which for a long time has ceased to exist, since its bed 


1 Trafhook of Geology, ath ed., (903, p. 1233 
f1bid., p, 1230. 
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now occupies the summit of a hill-range, and on the sites of the 
former hills are now river valleys." 

Dr H. P. Blackmore's discovery at Dewlish, Dorset, of coliths 
associated with the remains of Elephas meridionalis was announced 
to the Victoria Institute in 1900, through a letter to the Rev, R. 
Ashington Bullen, The Blackmore Museum in Salisbury is of 
special interest to Americans because it contains the famous Squier 
and Davis collection of antiquities from the Mississippi valley, pur- 
chased by Blackmore before its value was appreciated in this country. 
The same museum now possesses an important collection of coliths. 
Many of these were found by Dr Blackmore in the Alderbury 
gravels near Salisbury, he having taken them out of the gravels at 
all levels, toa depth of fourteen feet, with his own hands, These 
Alderbury gravels were classed as Southern Drift by Prestwich, 
Like the deposits on the Kent plateau, they are not fossiliferous. 
They rest upon the Bagshot sands, and “are at a much higher 
level than the river drift, which furnishes both flint paleolithic im- 
plements and a very good list of Pleistocene mammals and shells.” 

The Alderbury gravels are exploited Jargely for road-metalling ; 
and for twenty years, at least, the pits have been searched in vain 
for implements of the well-known paleolithic type. On the other 
hand, specimens of this type are fairly plentiful in the river-drift 
terraces of the neighborhood, 

In his effort to establish the age of the coliths by means of 
paleontological evidence, Dr Blackmore had recourse to a patch of 
gravel in Dorset, where his grandfather had found a molar of Ele- 
phas meridionalis, as long ago as 1813; and where he, himself. 
was present at the discovery, in 1887, of the remains of Elephas 
meridionalis now in the Dorchester Museum, 

Dr Blackmore, in describing his search for eoliths, writes : 

“Being very anxious to fix the Pliocene age of these eoliths [mean- 
ing those from near Salisbury], rather more than a year ago I went down 
to Dewlish, in Dorset, with the express purpose of carefully examining 
the gravel which had furnished the remains of Elephas meridionalis, as 
this was the one spot in the South of England which was regarded as a 
patch of Pliocene gravel. 

“The farmer, Mr. Kent, on whose land the elephant remains were 
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found, was fortunately known to me, and he furnished me with two 
labourers. <A trench was opened through the deposit of gravel, and there 
was no difficulty in finding e¢oliths, stained like the gravel, at the same 
level and associated with the elephant bones. This was to me most 
satisfactory and conclusive."’ 

A recent letter to me from Mr Percival A. B. Martin describes 
anew locality for eoliths about six miles west of Eastbourne, as 
follows : 

"The plateau drift caps a hill that is about 600 feet above sea level, 
and evidently belongs to the same spread of drift as that at Beachy Head, 
which also was the bottom ofa very ancient vailey, the vestiges of which 
are now preserved only on the very highest points of the district."’ 

The Chalk cliffs at Beachy Head are familiar to every Channel 
voyager. The Chalk suddenly disappears at Eastbourne and does 
not reappear until one is opposite Dover, a distance of more than 
50 miles, It is not generally known that the cliffs at Beachy Head 
and Dover are the bases of a great anticlinal fold whose axis passes 
from Dungeness in a westerly direction through Hampshire. The 
crest of the fold, including not only the Chalk beds but also the 
underlying strata of Upper Greensand, Gault, Lower Greensand, 
and Weald, has disappeared. If, before it disappeared, the old 
drift and eoliths were transported northward and left on the North 
Downs, the same old drift with eoliths must have been carried 
southward and deposited on the South Downs. A line drawn from 
Ash to Beachy Head would cut the axis of the fold at nght angles. 
Martin thought he ought to find the old drift with eoliths at Beachy 
Head, and we have just seen how his search has been rewarded. 

Both plateaus are but slender tongues from the great Chalk 
plain of Dorset, Wiltshire, and Hampshire, the tip of one being at 
Dover, that of the other at Beachy Head. Each will be explored 
eventually throughout its extent. The Chalk plain itself may be 
relied on for localities other than those already discovered. The 
Chalk is also continuous all the way from Dorset and Salisbury 
Plain ina northeasterly direction to Cromer on the Norfolk coast. 
At the southwestern extremity of this Chalk belt Dr Blackmore 
found eoliths associated with the remains of Elephas meridionalis ; 
at its northeastern extremity, Abbott found a like association in 

AM ASTH. #. 5., }—go 
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deposits of the same age, The results of the researches of Worth- 
ington G. Smith at Caddington, near Dunstable, about midway be- 
tween Dewlish and Cromer, are an indication of the possibilities of 

Mr W. J. Lewis Abbott's discovery, mentioned above, was 
made while searching the Elephas deposits of the Cromer Forest 
bed, to the west of East Runton. In the same level with Elephas 
meridionalis, Abbott found several worked flints, two me sifw ; others, 
because of their peculiar staining, evidently from the same bed. I 
saw these specimens, and with Abbott believe in their artificial 
character. Rutot, of Brussels, to whom Abbott sent the specimens 
for examination, is of the same opinion, An added interest at- 
taches to the Forest bed implements in yiew of the recent researches 
by Laville and Rutot in the Upper Pliocene deposits at Saint-Prest, 
near Chartres, the station that came into prominence nearly forty 
years ago through the discoveries of the Abbé Bourgeois. 


BeELonMm 

Reference has already been made to early discoveries bearing on 

a pre-paleolithic industry in France and Portugal. In recent years 
the theater of interest and action has centered in Belgium, owing 
largely to the researches of Dr A. Rutot, of the Royal Museum of 
Natural History, Brussels, Admirably fitted by special training in 
enginecning and geology, Rutot early took up the study of the 
Belgian Quaternary. This work led naturally to the subject of 
prehistoric anthropology (Quaternary and Pliocene), and to the 
work of such men as Gabriel de Mortillet. But Rutet did not 
believe in the new faith preached by de Mortillet, and in laying deep 
and broad plans to compass its destruction, he was led gradually to 
the conclusion that some at Ieast of its tenets were true in the 
main, The chief difficulty was that, being in advance of his time, 
de Mortillet's work Jacked the benefit of that constructive criticism 
without which a founder's work is apt to prove faulty when the 
time comes to add the superstructure. Rutot has endeavored to 
retain the sound construction and to eliminate the faulty, The 
togencabions have been enlarged, and there has arisén a super- 
bodying as nearly as possible the ideas that are likely 
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to survive, The chief cornerstones of the Rutot edifice are stratig- 
raphy and paleontology. 

it must not be inferred that Belgium had contributed nothing 
toward a solution of the eolithic problem before Rutot's ime. The 
name of Gustave Neyrinckx has already been mentioned in connec- 
tion with the committee appointed by the International Congress 
of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archeology (held at Brussels in 
1872), to pass judgment on the Thenay specimens presented by the 
Abbé Bourgeois. To Neyrinckx belongs the honor of being the 
first discoverer of eoliths in Belgium ; but he did not live to see the 
fruits of his discovery mature. The value of his pioneer work is 
now recognized, and the specimens he found in the newly-made 
railway cut at Mesvin, between Mons and Harmignies, in 1868, are 
now a highly-prized possession of the Royal Museum of Natural 
History, Brussels. M. Emile Delvaux next took up the work at 
Mesvin, where he succeeded in determining stratigraphically a 
pre-chellean industry to which he gave the name Mesvinian — 
an epoch that Rutot later embodied in his system of prehistoric 
chronology. 

But the pre-chellean industry at Mesvin is Quaternary and not 
Tertiary. This fact is of prime importance for several reasons. 
The industry-bearing deposits of Puy-Courny are accepted as 
Upper Miocene. Those of the Chalk plateau are Middle Pliocene, 
according to Rutot; and those of Saint-Prest, the Cromer beds, 
and Dewlish, are Upper Pliocene — all of Tertiary age. Further, 
according to the de Mortillet chronology which appeared in 1894, 
and again in 1900, all pre-chellean implements were classed as 
Tertiary. The amygdaloid implement was supposed to date back 
as far as the beginning of the Quaternary; to be, in fact, the only 
type of carly Quaternary artifact—a supposition without founda- 
tion, as has been abundantly proved by Rutot and his colleagues in 
Belgium. The error arose from taking the river drift of Chelles as 
a type station, and from lack of a systematic study of undisturbed 
Quaternary deposits. In his exhaustive studies of scores of 
Belgian stations, Rutot has supplied this deficiency, A correlation 
of the data thus gathered has not only thrown a flood of light on 
the work of earlier investigators, but has also illumined hitherto 
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untrodden fields, and points the way to a future full of promise to 
the student of the prehistoric. 

Turning from the Tertiary eoliths of France and England, let us 
consider the Quaternary coliths of Belgium, Rutot’s search for 
eoliths was much simplified by his early recognition of the two con- 
ditions essential to their occurrence, viz.: (1) The presence in abun- 
dance of utilizable raw material on the surface of the soil, either in 
the outcropping of Cretaceous flint-bearing rocks, and the clays due 
to the decomposition and dissolution of the chalk; or in the valley 
drift; and (2) Proximity to a water course. These conditions 
obtained at the very beginning of the Quaternary in most of the 
river valleys of Belgium. 

These valleys are often marked by three terraces: the upper 
terrace, about go meters above the present water-level, of Pliocene 
age; the middle terrace at an elevation of from 25 to 65 meters, 
and the lower terrace a little above flood water-level, both of Qua- 
ternary age. One would expect to find the first Quaternary indus- 
try in the stony deposit (caz/owtis) that forms the base of the middle 
terrace in regions not covered (and the regions in question were not) 
by the Continental ice-sheet. This deposit marks the very close of 
the Pliocene, but the flints contained in it were utilized at the begin- 
ning of the Quaternary and before the superimposed beds were 
formed, 

The accompanying section (figure 16) of the valley of the Lys 
south of Ypres shows the three terraces and the disposition of the 
various Pliocene, Quaternary, and recent deposits. LEoliths were 
found in deposit G. To the industry occurring in deposits of this 
age, Rutot has given the name Reutelian, from the hamlet of Reu- 
tel, to the east of Ypres, where a typical station on a large scale is 
to be found. Morphologically, these earliest Quaternary imple- 
ments resemble in every respect the more ancient Tertiary eoliths. 
The name Reutelian, therefore, is to be understood as having a 
stratigraphical significance only. 

The Reutelian industry varies lithologically according to the 
varying character of the material utilized, In West Flanders, for 
example, nodules of grayish black flint coming from the Cretaceous 
outcrops on the height of Artois were used exclusively, These 
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nodules were easily transformed into anvil- and hammer-stones, 
while natural flakes served as scrapers. There is no evidence that 
nodules were purposely broken up to obtain artificial Aakes, the 
supply of natural ones being quite plentiful at first. 

Reutelian implements have been found not only in stratigraphic 
section, but also on the surface of the soil where denudation has 
left the deposits in question exposed ; and this is especially true of 
gently sloping hillsides facing the southwest, from which direction 


Vestiges of & 
< Plocene terrace 





Fro. 16; — Section of the valley of the Lys to the south of Vpres, showing the three 
terraces and the disposition of the Pliocene, Quaternary, and recent deposits (efter 
Ratot). 4, Recent alluvium (sod, clay, peat). 8, Murine sands of Flandrian age 
(Upper Quaternary). Stratified Hesbayan clays (Middle Quaternary). 2, Cam- 
pinion alluvium; argillaccous sand and gravel with fauna of the Mammoth (Middle 
Quaternary). £, Flinty layer at the top of the Mosean with mélange of Mesvimian and 
(Chellean industries, *, Mosean alluvium (Lower Quaternary), G, Flinty layer form- 
termce. , Marine deposits (Eocene), 
come the prevailing winds and rain. So thoroughly has Rutot 
mastered the problems at issue that it has been possible for him to 
foretell the locality where a certain industry may be found, simply 
by consulting his geological maps. 

The geographic distribution of the Reutelian industry includes: 
the valley of the Lys, particularly in West Flanders; the region 
about Harmignies, east of Mons; both banks of the Haine and its 
tributaries, from the French frontier to Morlanwelz; the valley of 
the Sambre, 25 meters and upward above the river bed, especially 
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in the neighborhood of Landelies, also at Tamines, Floreffe, and 
finally at Salzinnes, near the confluence of the Sambre and the 
Meuse; the valley of the Meuse to the south (at Wepion) and east 
of Namur; sparsely in Limburg, but over a large area; and in the 
extreme east, near Spa. The same industry has already been found 
in France at Guise, valley of the Oise; Bicétre, near Paris: and 
Saint-Prest near Chartres, valley of the Eure. Dr Hahne's recent 
discoveries at Schonebeck, in the valley of the Elbe, seems to prove 
the presence of Reutelian implements in Germany. 

Industrial remains have also been found in the stony deposits 
that form the base of the lower terrace in non-glaciated regions — 
deposits synchronous with the retreat of the first Quaternary glacier, 
while the Reutelian epoch corresponds with the advance of the same 
glacier. The implements found at the base of the lower terrace do 
not differ technologically from the Reutelian eoliths. The only 
difference is in their stratigraphic relations. A good example of 
their occurrence is to be found in the quarries of Maffle, near Ath, 
valley of the Dendre (figure 17); hence the name Mafflean suggested 
by Rutot for this epoch, It has also been styled Reutelo-mesvin- 
ian, a name suggested by its transitional position between the epoch 
which precedes, and the one which follows, called the Mesvinian. 

The geographic distribution of the Mafflean or Reutelo-mes- 
vinian industry is not nearly so extended as that of the Reutelian. 
It is confined to the lower valley terraces, and only to those that 
contain utilizable material. ‘The principal Reutelo-mesvinian stations 
of Belgium are ; Maffle, valley of the Dendre; the environs of Binche, 
valley of the Haine; Quiévrain, Baisieux, Audregnies, etc,, valley 
of the Hogneau ; the environs of Charleroi, Aiseau, Tamines, etc., 
valley of the Sambre; Wommersom, valley of the Grande-Geete, 
and Saint-Symphorien, Spiennes, ete,, valley of the Trouille. 

The specimens figured in plate xxvu, a, are natural flakes of 
phthanite, each provided with a sharp margin at nght angles to the 
opposite, tapering end, or natural handle. In both cases, the once 
sharp margin has been dulled by use asa scraper. They are from 
the base of the Mosean (Lower Quaternary) in the Exploitation 
Hardenpont, at Saint-Symphorien, east of Mons, where the industry 
is unmixed with that of any other epoch, | 
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It is interesting to note that M, Cels was the first to call attention 
to the existence of chipped flints at the base of a lower terrace, viz: 
the works between Spiennes and Saint-Symphorien, known as the 
Exploitation Helin, to which station we shall have occasion to refer 
at length, This was in 1888, when the knowledge of Quaternary 
geology, as well as of eoliths, was scarcely more than a blank ; 
hence Cels’ observations! attracted little attention save opposition 
from the geologists. 





Fic. 17. — Section of the lower-terrace (Quaternary deposits in the quarries at Maffle, 
near Ath, valley of the Dendre (after Rutot). A, Brick-carth, summit of the Flandriun. 
4, Stratified, sandy clay, the so-called! ergeron of the Flandrian. ©, Flinty layer at the 
summit of the Moston, with many utilized pieces of Aint and phthanite (Mesvinian in- 
dustry). 2, Mosean fluvial sands with stony layers (utilized pieces of flint and phthan- 
ite}. 8, Flmty layer, base of the Mosean (Keutelo-mesrinian or Maffican industry). 
#, Carboniferous limestane, 


The Reutelo-mesvinian, as might be expected, is found at the 
base of the lower terraces in France. La Fére, valley of the Oise, isa 
typical station. The gravel pits in the lower terraces about Paris 
(Billancourt, Chelles, Cergy, etc.) have yielded specimens of this class, 
mixed, however, with those of the succeeding Mesvinian and Chellean 
epochs, the mixture being due to the disturbed character of the drift 
deposits. The Mafflean industry occurs in its purity at Erith, valley 
of the Thames. Here the immediately overlying stratified sands con- 
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tain remains of Elephas antiquus and freshwater- and land-shells, 
including Corbicula fluminalis. Two stations in Germany also 
deserve mention— one in the valley of the Elbe, the other at Tau- 
bach, near Weimer, 

In Belgium there is no trace of glacial action properly so called — 
no moraines, no bowlder clay. All the Quaternary deposits of 
Belgium, then, are either marine or fresh-water with the exception 
of a single bed of probably eolian origin. Belgian Quaternary may 
be easily divided into five series of deposits, Beginning with the 
oldest, these are: (1) Mosean, (2) Campinian, (3) Hesbayan, (4) 
Brabantian, (5) Flandrian, 

The Mosean consists of a marine and a continental facies, The 
fauna of the lower marine deposits closely resembles the present 
marine fauna of the Belgium coast, The upper layers of the marine 
facies have furnished remains of the Bison, Cervus, Elephas antiquus, 
Rhinoceros merckii, and Hippopotamus major. 

The Campinian deposits are fluvial gravels and sands with cross 
stratification, localized in the bottom of valleys, They are often rich 
in remains of Elphas pnmigenius, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, Equus 
caballus, Ursus spelzeus, Felis spelaa, Megaceros hibernicus, Bison 
curopaus, etc.— the so-called fauna of the Mammoth. 

The Hesbayan stratified clays, 20 to 30 meters thick, and cov- 
ering the greater part of Belgium, are never ossiferous. The only 
fossils are: Helix hispida, Succinea oblonga, and Fupa muscorum, 
none of which is characteristic of the Heshayan, 

Brabantian is a name new to ecology, employed for the first time 
by Rutot, and dating from the year 1900, The term represents 
the period of desiccation following the deposition of the enormous 
Hesbayan beds. It designates the pulverized, non-stratified clays, 
eolian in character, and derived from the Hesbayan clay mantle, 
These are found notably in Brabant, and are never fossiliferous. 


analopous to that now living on the coast of Belgium. Of the two 
continental layers, the lower consists of stratified sands and clays 
(ergeron), and the upper is composed of brick-earth. The fauna of 
the continental deposits is confined to the lower layer (ergeron), and 
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consists solely of the shells already mentioned under the Hesbayan, 
viz,: Helix hispida, Succinea oblonga, and Pupa muscorum, 

All these Quaternary deposits have been carefully examined by 
Rutot in a search for industrial remains. The Mosean beds are 
divided into four layers: (1) Lower gravels, (2) Stratified sands and 
gravels, (3) Loam, and (4) Upper gravels. The lower Mosean 
gravels occur at the base of the middle terrace and also in the 
lower terrace. In the middle terrace they contain the Reutelian 
industry; and in the lower terrace, the Reutelo-mesvinian. The 
industry of the second layer, stratified sands and gravels, when 
present, is Reutelo-mesvinian. The loam is generally destitute of 
implements, while those of the upper Mosean gravels, by reason of 
their stratigraphic position, are placed in a class by themselves, to 
which is given the name Mesvinian —a term first employed by M. 
Emile Delvaux to deseribe the rude implements found in the rail- 
way cut at Mesvin, between Mons and Harmignies. 

The Mesvinian industry, then, occurs in deposits that cover the 
Mosean loam of the middle and lower terraces of valleys in ron- 
glaciated regions, and, according to Rutot, is synchronous with 
the beginning of the first phase of the second Quaternary glacier. 
This industry is still of the purely eolithic type, the only novel 
feature being a notable increase in the percentage of flakes obtained 
by artificial means—an increase due to the scarcity of natural 
flakes in these particular deposits, 

The geographic distribution of the Mesvinian is quite extensive. 
In addition to the well-known stations at Mesvin, near Mons, 
and the Exploitation Helin, at Spiennes, also near Mons, it occurs 
in the middle terrace of the valley of the Lys and the lower terrace 
of the valley of the Dendre. Many stations have been uncovered in 
the valley of the Haine and its tributaries, at Quiévrain, Saint-Sym- 
phorien, and Haine-Saint-Pierre, through recent activity in the 
production of phosphate of lime. Two other localities worthy of 
mention are in the valley of the Sambre — at Aiseau in the lower 
terrace and at Salzinnes les-Namur in the upper terrace. 

At least two Mesvinian stations are known in England—at 
Erith, valley of the Thames, and at Chacely, near Tewkesbury, 
valley of the Severn —each in a lower terrace. In France, the 
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same industry is to be found in the upper terrace at Saint-Prest and 
Amiens; also at Chelles and Cergy. To these may be added 
Germany's contribution from Rixdorff and from Britz and Rudes- 
dorff, near Berlin. Rutot places also in this category the chipped 
Hints recently discovered by Dr G. Schweinfurth at Thebes. 

The present valleys were begun during the Middle Pliocene. 
They were cut deeper during the Upper Pliocene. With the 
Lower Quaternary or Mosean, the cutting was localized between 
the upper and middle terraces. The maximum erosion was reached 
with the Campinian, or first phase of the Middle Quaternary. The 
valleys were subsequently filled to the extent of 1 § to 30 meters in 
some instances, It is near the base of the Campinian that Rutot 
has found what he considers to be the transition from the Mesvin- 
ian to the Chellean—in other words, the transition from the 
eolithic to the paleolithic period. ‘This transition epoch, called by 
Rutot the Mesvino-chellean, is important from the point of view 
both of stratigraphy and technology, and represents the turn in the 
tide of the affairs of primitive man. It means that the eolithic 
period did not close with the Tertiary, as de Mortillet believed, but 
that it continued on through the Lower into the Middle Quaternary, 
as Rutot has proved. 

A good example of the character of the evidence on which 
Rutot's classification rests is to be had in the Exploitation Helin, 
at Spiennes, near Mons. The industry-bearing Campinian beds 
hitherto studied had been fused into one, in which were found 
a mélange of flint chips resembling eoliths, of flint nodules only 
slightly shaped into rude amygdaloid forms, rude Chellean imple- 
ments with base formed by reserving the nodular crust, as well as 
the classical Chellean and Acheulian types. Were these all vari- 
ous manifestations of one and the same industrial epoch ; or did 
they represent the successive steps in a gradual industrial evolu- 
tion? The answer to this question depended on finding the layers. 
separated stratigraphically, a condition that was known to exist at 
the old Exploitation Helin, phosphate works at present owned by 

By permission of the proprietors and authorization of the direc- 
tor of the Royal Natural History Museum, Brussels, a thorough 
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investigation of the complete section was made in October, tgoz, 
under the personal direction of Dr Rutot. Beginning at the bot- 
tom, the section (figure 18) shows the following: 


Flinty layer (cailloutis) with Neolithic in- 
dustry. 


fe Filinty layer without industry, 


ss = Flinty layer with Acheulian industry. 
Flinty layer with Chellean industry, 


Say Flinty layer with transition from Ealithic to 
Paleolithic (Strépyan industry ), 
 Flinty layer with Mesvinian industry. 





OSEAN | pea = ate PL ms EAH 
Flinty layer with Reutelo-mesvinian industry. 


Fic. 18, —Section of the Exploitation Helin, near Spiennes, showing the super- 
position of the (Quaternary deposits; lower terrace of the valley of the Trouille (after 
Rutot). 


1. Stony deposit at the base of the Mosean resting on the Chalk and 
containing a pure Reutelo-mesvinian industry (the Exploitation Helin is 
in the lower terrace of the Trouille valley). 

2. Fluvial clays and sands, without industry. 

3: Stony layer at the summit of the Mosean, with pure Mesvinian 
industry. 

4. Stratified fluvial sands that in neighboring pits have furnished 
remains of the mammoth. 

5. A thin, irregular, flinty layer with the transition industry, Mes- 
vino-chellean. 

6. Fluvial sands irregularly and obliquely stratified. 

7. A horizontal flinty layer, with the well-known Chellean type of 
implement. 

8, Regularly stratified loam, with traces of vegetable earth at the top. 

g. A very thin finty layer, with typical Acheulian industry. 

to. Hesbayan clays. 
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11, Thin flinty layer, without industry. 

12. Stratified sands and clays (ergeron). 

13. Brick earth, 

It will be seen that all five divisions of the Quaternary, with the 
exception of the Brabantian which is above the eolithic zone, are 
represented in section at the Exploitation Helin. All of the Qua- 
ternary eolithic epochs are likewise represented here with the excep- 
tion of the oldest, the Reutelian, 

But Kutot's attention was centered on the three separated indus- 
try-bearing Campinian layers. Would they each furnish one of the 
several elements composing the industry already found elsewhere in 
disturbed Campinian deposits? They did. The lowest of the three 
(layer no. 5) contained not only eoliths of the Mesvinian type, but 
also rude implements roughly amygdaloid in shape, selected flint 
nodules only slightly chipped to a semblance of the hache type, or 
the poniard. It thus answers all the requirements of an industry 
of transition between that of the Mesvinian level (no. 3) and that of 
layer number 7, where Rutot found the classical "coup de poing.” 
In the uppermost of these three layers (no. 9) were specimens of 
the amygdaloid and hache types, carefully chipped on both sides 
until the margins presented almost a straight line as opposed to the 
iigzag margin of the Chellean implement — in other words the so- 
called Acheulian industry of M. d'Ault du Mesnil and the French 
school, 

These Campinian bands consist almost exclusively of blocks of 
Aint and artificial fint chips. They form what is known in England 
as paleolithic floors. These floors had been so little disturbed that 
both Rutot and M. E. de Munck were able to replace numerous 
Hakes on their respective cores, building up in this manner the 
original flint nodules once more, All the edges of the flakes were as 
sharp as they would be had the chipping been done only yesterday. 

The importance of the discovery of a transition industry between 
the eolithic period representing a low plane of mentality reflecting 
practically no industrial development, and the paleolithic period, 
signalized by a gradual evolution both mechanical and mental, 
cannot well be overestimated. The data gathered at the Exploita- 
tion Helin might not of themselves suffice to establish the existence 
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of a transition stage ; but when supplemented by the rich finds along 
the night bank of the Haine between Estinnes and Cronfestu, notably 
at Strepy, Maurage, Trivicres, and Saint-Vaast, the cumulative evi- 
dence is irresistible. The industry, in fact, is so abundant and char- 
acteristic at Strepy as to justify Rutot’s proposal of the name 
Strepyan for the transition epoch, in place of the longer term Mes- 
vino-chellean, 

The Exploitation Helin, with its separated, industry-bearing, 
Campinian layers, is the key to the passage from the eolithic to the 
paleolithic period. It furnishes the solution of the problem of 
the mixed industries occurring at various localities along the northern 
shore of the Haine, particularly at Strépy. These localities, on the 
other hand, have furnished the transition industry in far greater 
quantities and variety of form. The gently sloping valley facing 
the southwest being exposed to the prevailing winds and rain- 
storms, the beds of clay have disappeared. The result is that two 
of the flinty layers are fused into one, The probability of a mix- 
ture of industries was suggested by the fact that two kinds of flint 
were utilized ; (1) small nodules of a green-coated brown flint, and 
(2) fakes artificially removed from large nodules of beautiful black 
flint. By placing in one group the artifacts of brown flint, and in 
another those of black flint, Rutot discovered that he had by that 
act separated two industries as perfectly as they had been separated 
in the section at the Exploitation Helin. There were, for example, 
no carefully fashioned implements of the Acheulian type among the 
brown flints, and no rude Chellean implements among the black 
flints. 

The almost incredibly nich finds made at Strépy and neighbor- 
ing localities have served to shed new light on the uses to which 
the artifacts were put. The first unmistakable weapons are placed 
by Rutot in the Strépyan (transition from the colithic to the paleo- 
lithic). The coliths are tools and not weapons, with the possible 
exception of the small fling-stones, and these were evidently not 
weapons of defense, being used only in the chase. 

The transition industry includes hammer-stones, scrapers, and 
punches, all of which retain colithic facies while undergoing a grad- 
ual evolution in form. To these may be added an entirely new 
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series of implements more or less amygdaloid in shape, i. e., the 
primitive Chellan “coup de porng." 

Rutot’s ingenious theory as to the origin of the amygdaloid 
type of implement is given here, because of its plausibility and be- 
cause I had arrived, independently, at the same conclusion alter a 
careful study of the transition series belonging to the Yale Museum. 
The primitive stage is the rather flat flint nodule, with more or less 
rounded contours, such as would attract one in search of a ham- 
mer-stone, With use, small chips would be detached from a sec- 
tion of the contour. Some would be removed from one face, arid 
some from the other, as the aim veered to the tight or to the left 
the case might be, This would result in an irregular, zigzag 
edge for which uses might easily arise. By bringing an adjacent 
section of the contour into play as a hammer-stone, the zigzag edge 
could be extended indefinitely. The specimens show that, in prac- 
lice, it was wise to reserve the original handhold. 

An excellent example to illustrate the hammer-stone origin of 
the almond-shaped paleolithic may be seen in figure 2 of plate 
xxvit, 8. The implement, which comes from Bray, valley of the 
Haine, is a flint nodule with smooth exterior, About one-half has 
been reserved forthe handle. The borders of the other half are 
chipped and battered by hammer-like blows. ‘The flakes removed 
being blunt, the thickness of the nodule toward the center is not 
reduced, and the worked edges are, in consequence, quite blunt. 
From the accidental chipping of a hammer-stone in use to further 
intentional chipping and retouching, with a view of retidering the 
original nodule flatter and its edges straighter and sharper, is but a 
step, ancl that step was taken as soon as its utility became evident. 

The amygdaloid implement serves equally well as a hatchet or 
a poniard, and is, therefore, an excellent all-round weapon. In the 
meantime, a veritable potiard was in process of development, It 
was evolved from the sub-cylindrical flint nodule. A few well- 
directed blows at one extremity, and the pomard was ready for ser- 
vice. Its greater length, better handhold, and sharper point ren- 
dered it effective for thrusting purposes than was the composite 
poniards in the Hrussels collection. some have very serviceable, 
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natural guards, the maker having selected a nodule with an en- 
largement at the proper place —a further step in the differentiation 
between the hilt and blade. 

Perhaps no better intermediate form between the amygdaloid 
type and that of the poniard could be found than the two specimens 
illustrated in plate xxix, a. They are enough alike to have been 
made by the same workman. Figure ¢ is from Milton Street, about 
100 feet above the Thames and near the base of Swanscombe hill 
(igure 15). Figure 2 is from the Shelly gravel-pit at Swanscombe, 
which is very near Milton Street and at approximately the same 
level above the Thames, Both were given to me by Mrs Stopes, 
whose husband, the late Henry Stopes, found them in rgoo. Each 
is simply a sub-cylindncal nodule, chipped at one end to a blade- 
like, rather sharp, edge. The patina. of the chipped surfaces is 
especially rich and glossy, The specimen from Milton Street is 
provided with a natural hilt that fits the hand periectly and is more 
suggestive of the poniard than of the strictly Chellean type. 

The implement from the Shelly gravel-pit at Swanscombe has 
no differentiated hilt, but the blade near the point is chipped so 
thin as to make it admirably adapted for use as an instrument of 
thrust. It was associated with a comparatively rich fauna, includ- 
ing Elephas antiquus, Elephas primigenius and Corbicula fluminalis. 

The mixed character of the fauna, as well as of the industry, 
leads me to believe that the industry of the Shelly gravel-pit at 
Swanscombe represents both the ecolithic and the palcolithic. 

The section of the pit that has yielded so many fossils and stone 
implements is described by Mr Stopes as “stratified sands and 
gravels, capped by a thin layer of tough clay."" The Shelly bed is 
10 feet thick, and rests upon the Chalk at a level of 78 feet above 
the sea. In it were found the implements also; but whether at a 
single level or at various levels is not stated, 

I have compared a list of the Shelly gravel-pit’ fauna with 
those furnished by Rutot for the deposits at Erith and Menche- 
court, cach in a lower terrace ; and that by Laville for Cergy, also 
ina lower terrace, only 7 meters above the mean water-level of the 
Oise. The results are as follows - 
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MaMMALIA, 
Cervus elephas, swanscombe, Erith, Menchecourt, 
Elephas antiquus, Swanscombe, Erith, Menchecourt, Cergy. 
Elephas primigenius, Swanscombe, Erith, Menchecoart, Cergy, 


Equus caballus, Swanscombe, ....... Menchecourt, ........ 
Rhinoceros leptorhinus, Swanscombe, ......  sccccceecerecoss, Cergy." 
SUS SCTOM —.....4.eeesc. SWanscombe, ...... Menchecourt, Cergy. 
MOoLusca, 
Carychium minimum, Swanscombe, ....., ................ Cergy. 
Helix nemoralis, SWADSCOMDE, 000421 sesneresesannneen COTBY: 
Limnwea auricularia, SWEMSCOMDBE, oo... ccesasenrerseeene COFRY. 
Limnza peregra, Swanscombe, Erith, .....c0cscccesses sees 
Limnza palustris, Swanscombe, Erith, .............. 


Planorbis spirorbis, Swanscombe, Erith, Sere Cergy. 
Bithinia tentaculata, Swanscombe, Erith, Menchecourt, Cergy. 
Valvata piscinalis, Swanscombe, Erith, .........c00 00s Cergy. 


Valvata cristata, Swanscombe, Erith, .....ccccccseesee access 

Unio littoralis, Swanscombe, Erith, .,........... eran See 
Corbicula fluminalis, Swanscombe, Erith,................. Cemgy. 
Sphzricum corneum, Swanscombe, Bithy ccovsetes ies eae errery 
Pisidium amnicumn, Swanscombe, Erith, cbicstetvevascean COPY: 


Out of 19 selected species from the Shelly gravel-pit at Swans- 
combe, 13 are found at Erith, 6 at Menchecourt, and 12 at Cergy, 
The species common to all four stations are: Elephas antiquus, 
Elephas primigenius, and Bithinia tentaculata ; while those common 
to Swanscombe, Erith, and Cergy, would increase this list by 
Planorbis spirorbis, Valvata piscinalis, Corbicula fluminalis, and 
Pisidium amnicum., 

The fauna of Elephas antiquus is characteristic of eolithic 
horizons ; that of Elephas primigenius js preéminently paleolithic 
in its associations. Bithinia tentaculata and Corbicula. fluminalis 
have a wider range in point of time. 

As regards the industrial remains, Mrs Stopes mentions imple- 
ments of the Acheulian and Chellean types ; also discs, fling-stones, 
‘Serapers, spoke-shaves, punches, etc., many of them with colithic 
facies, 

Among the weapons of this transition epoch may be mentioned 

‘Probably the same specien 
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the casse-f2fes formed of fiint nodules, the natural shapes of which 
lent themselves readily to such uses, The specimen from Bray 
illustrated in plate xxix, 8, is an example of this class. The only 
breaks in the crust of the club-like flint nodule are the two on the 
side and extremity of the club-end, respectively. At both these 
places blunt edges have been produced by approximately direct 
blows. The implement was held like a club to produce the chip- 
ping at the side ; and like a pestle to produce that at the extremity. 

it was my good fortune to spend eleven days with Rutot during 
the latter part of July, 1903. Our time was divided equally be- 
tween Rutot's collections in the Royal Museum of Natural History 
and the field. The collection, numbering thousands of specimens, 
was not yet on exhibition, the handsome and commodious new 
wing of the Museum where it was to be placed not being finished. 
The installation, however,in M. Rutot's office was such as to render 
possible a thorough examination, not only of each piece but also 
of large groups, for comparative study of the various geological 
horizons. 

The careful codrdination of museum- and field-work was every- 
where evident. Both had been truthfully reflected in Rutot's 
numerous publications, The latter were already familiar to me, 
and my object in visiting Belgium was not so much for verification 
of a master's work as for guidance by that master, My host's first 
words were: “JI faut 2tre guidé,” and my experiences for the next 
ten days proved the truth of his assertion. 

We first visited Binche, the headquarters of that veteran col- 
lector, M. N. Dethise, and in the course of the day walked as far 
north as Leval, In the railway cut at Ressaix-Tneu there is an 
instructive section showing Lower Eocene sands with supernnmposed 
Mosean, Hesbayan, and Flandrian deposits, The flinty layer at the 
base of the Mosean yielded Reutelian implements, and that at 
its summit both Mesvinian and Chellean implements. As may be 
seen in the section (figure 19), these two implementiferous layers 
merge into one where the Mosean fails, thus causing a mélange 
of industries. 

Near the railway station at Leval, the surface of the fields slop- 
ing toward the southwest are covered with flints left exposed 
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through denudation. Here we found an industry representing the 
transition from the eolithic to the paleolithic. It is one of those 
gently sloping surfaces facing the southwest, and thus receiving the 
full benefit of the prevailing winds and rains. The intercalating 
beds of clay having been washed away, the surface of the field is 
covered with what has been aptly called sapis de silex, resting on 
an outcrop of Chalk. Here was found the rude poniard figured in 
plate xxvii, 8, fig. 1. It is'a simple nodule of parti-colored flint, 
with a white crust. One extremity was roughly chipped to a 
point. Two or three prominences had been removed from the 
opposite end so as to make it fit the hand comfortably. <A single 
stroke served not only to remove a projection near the base. but 
also to reduce the circumference at this point, thus tending to 
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Fin. 19.— Section in the railway cot ot Ressaix:Trew (from a sketch runde in the 
field). 4, Flandrian (Upper Quaternary). 47, Hesbayan (Middle Quaternary). A, 
Moseun (Lower Quaternary), with Reutelian loylements af its base and Mesvinian 
aod Chellean implements at its summit. 7; Lower Eocene. 


produce a guard. A sharp edge left by the remoyal of the flake 
in question was reduced by means of many shght blows or re- 
touches so as not to cut the hand. 

We spent another day at Ecaussines-Carriéres, largely for the 
purpose of becoming familiarized with the various Quaternary 
deposits. Perhaps the best section exposed was that in the Thiar- 
mont quarry (figure 20), It shows how the pockets in the old 
eroded surface of the Carboniferous limestone are filled with Wealden 
deposits, over which is spread the Mosean. Above the Mosean 
come, in turn, the Hesbayan (Loess), the Brabantian, Flandrian, 
and brick-earth. This section shows the contact of the Brabantian 
clays on the one hand with the underlying Hesbayan mantle, and 
on the other, with the superimposed Flandrjan deposits, Rutot 
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believes that the Brabantian (eolian) was not an epoch favorable to 
human existence, and yet there is some evidence tending to show 
that the Eburnean races penetrated Belgium at that time. 

The most interesting excursion of the series was the one to 
Harmignies, Spiennes, and the Exploitation Helin, near Spiennes, 
which were reached by way of Mons. There are interesting sec- 
tions in two railway cuts between Mons and Harmignies. The one 
nearest Mons, the Mesvin cut, furnished the first eoliths to be found 





Fic. 20.°— Section of Thiarmont quarry at Ecaussines-Carriéres, forming the lower 
Terrace of the Senmette valley (from a sketch made in the field). 4, Brick-carth. &, 
Stratified sandy clay (‘‘ergeron’'), Flandrian. €, Thin flinty layer. 9, Pulverulent, 
non-stratified clays of colian origin, Brabantian, #, Stratified clay, Heshayan. /, Stony 
layer, G, Fluvial sands, obliquely stratified, with intercalated seams of gravel, Mosean. 
ff, Stony layer with fragments of phthanite. A’, Carbonticrous limestone. 


in Belgium, and gave its name to the Mesvinian epoch of the eolithic 
period. In the other may still be seen the pits sunk in neolithic 
times to obtain the fresh flint used in the manufacture of chipped 
and polished implements. 

From Harmignies we returned on foot along the railway, by 
special permission. Leaving the railway at the crossing of the 
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highway which leads in a northwesterly direction to Mons, we soon 
reached the level of a middle terrace, 25 and more meters above 
the bed of the Trouille river. It was here that M. E. de Munck 
discovered recently a spread of eoliths belonging to the Reutelian 
epoch, 

As the surface slopes gently toward the southwest, the upper 
layers of the terrace have disappeared, leaving the flinty layer at its 
base exposed. This layer rests on the Chalk, the surface of which 
was croded during Mosean times. Between the sand-filled gullies 
in the Chalk is found the spread of flints, many of them showing 
unmistakable traces of utilization. The locality is especially noted 
for polyhedral fling-stones and hammer-stones, the latter bearing 
evidence of having seen much service. 

Alter being told where to look, my search was rewarded. The 
first find was a typical Reutelian hammer-stone (plate xxv, 5, 
fig. 4), characteristic also of that particular locality, since it bore 
marks of having been much used. It is a flint nodule that had 
been but slightly altered by chance flaking before being utilized. 
Only one of the old surfaces of fracture has been preserved, The 
rest of the exterior either retains the original nodular crust or has 
been modified by artificial chipping, One end and one margin are 
thoroughly battered by use. The crest of the battered margin is 
zigzag in its course, showing how the chips came off, first on one 
side and then on the other, due to the uncertainty of landing a blow 
true with a stone whose transverse diameter is less than half that 
of the diameter in the same plane with the direction of the blow 
that is dealt. The other end and Margin show no. evidence of 
having given or received perpendicular blows. They were adapted 
to the hand simply by the removal ofa few flalees, 

I found several other Reutelian implements before we left the 
terrace above Harmignies, Only two of these are figured (plate 
xxVi, B, hgs. 1 and 2), Figure 2 is a very interesting specimen. 
It is a natural flake with a little crust left on the outer surface. 
The inner surface is weathered white and is in rather sharp contrast 
with the fresher appearing worked margins. The heel and the 
greater part of one margin are left untouched. The other margin 

d the point are carefully retouched. Fora part of the way the 
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worked margin is chipped on both sides. Near the base, or heel, 
a notch has been carefully retouched, on one side only, to form a 
scraper of the spoke-shave type. Figure 1 is one of the polyhedral 
fling-stories, which, like the oft-used hammer-stones, are character- 
istic of the locality in question. It may be recalled that similar 
stones were found on the Chalk plateau, A Reutelian scraper 
(fig. 3) from Bois d’Epinois, valley of the Haine, near Binche, the 
gift of Dr Rutot, is grouped with the Harmignies specimens for 
convenience. It is a natural flake of flint, quadrangular in shape, 
the only sharp margin of which, after being dulled by use, has 
been retouched with a view to further utilization. The Yale 
Museum is also indebted to Dr Rutot fora valuable series repre- 
senting the various eolithic horizons as well as the transition to the 
paleolithic. 

Leaving the Reutelian station above Harmienies, we traversed 
the famous Champs a cayoux and picked up a number of neolithic 
implements, including nuclei and flakes. These are from the 
ancient workshops that once covered an area of more than 120 
acres. The locality first came into notice in 1840 through the re- 
searches of M, Albert Tolliez. Twenty years later Tolliez dis- 
covered that the fresh flint nodules, utilized in the manufacture of 
implements, came from galleries in the Chalk, reached by means of 
pits sunk through the Quaternary deposits and Tertiary sands. 
The discovery was confirmed in 1867, when the new railway from 
Mons to Charleroi, via Harmignies, was cut through the Champs 
4 cayous, laying bare no fewer than twenty-five of these pits. 

Finished implements, as well as those in the rough, nuclei and 
flakes, have found their way from the sites of these ancient work- 
shops to museums in almost every land, The Yale Museum being 
an exception, and the supply being not yet exhatisted, our collect- 
ing bags grew perceptibly heavier before we reached the village of 
Spiennes and turned northward on our way across fields to the 
Exploitation Helin, in the direction of Saint-Symphorien. — 

_ The section at the Exploitation Helin has been already described 
(figure 18). Having become somewhat familiar with the aspect of 
the Belgian series of Quaternary deposits by a study of sections in 
various localities, notably at Ressaix and in the Thiarmont quarry 
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at Ecaussines-carriéres, I was able to recognize the superimposed 
beds in the pits of Helin without much assistance from Dr Rutot. 

Of the specimens illustrated in plates xxv, 5, and XXVIII, A, some 
were found by Dr Rutot and some by myself. All are from the 
flinty layer at the top of the Mosean. The specimens in plate xxvii, 
6, have been retouched, are slightly weathered, and show marks of 
wear, in part, no doubt, from use, and in part, it may be, from natural 
causes. Figure 1 of this plate shows a rather flat, artificial flake 
with the original greenish crust intact over the outer surface. The 
Margins are carefully worked on both sides of the blunt, beak-like 
apex. Figure 2 is likewise an artificial flake with prominent bulb 
of percussion. The two margins that lead to the sharp projection 
are retouched, but on opposite sides. ‘This reverse working pro- 
duces a point that might well have heen used asareamer, Figure 
3 represents a type of implement common to the eolithic period, 
but very rare in the paleolithic, It was used to retouch the dulled 
edges of flint flakes; hence the name rttouchar given to it by Rutot. 
The piece in question is a prismoid flint flake, the thinnest mar- 
gin of which has been reduced in certain places by use. Figure 
4 is an artificial flake that has retained the outer crust. The ap- 
proximately straight edge is retouched from one side only and 
along its entire length. 

The specimens figured in plate XXXVI, A, are all non-utilized 
pieces, The surfaces of fracture are perfectly fresh, and the edges 
and corners are neither retouched nor worn. Figures 1—2 are arti- 
hcial flakes, and figure 3 is a core from which several flakes have 
been artificially removed. 

It is fitting to close with the Exploitation Helin for two-reasons : 
(t) It contains in undisturbed section all the Belgian Quaternary 
deposits except one, and that one, the Brabantian, is above the 
eolithic zone ; (2) In its superimposed beds have been found im- 
plements representing every ¢olithic epoch with the exception of 
the Reutelian, at the bottom of the Belgian series. It is, therefore, 
of itself the best résumé of the colithic problem, being, as it is, an 
epitome of the stratigraphic evidence on which the solution of the 
question depends so largely. To complete the stratigraphic evi- 
dence one has only to tum to the lowest beds of the middle ter- 
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races in such sections as that near Ypres, valley of the Lys, or at 
Salzinnes les-Namur, valley of the Sambre, 

But stratigraphy alone is of noavail unless the specimens them- 
Selves are recopnized as artifacts. The arguments m favor of their 
acceptance as such have been given at length in discussing the 
plateau specimens from England. If further evidence along this 
line be required, the reader is referred to Rutot's papers entitled, 
" Les actions naturelles possibles sont inaptes 4 produire des effets 
semblables a la retouche intentionelle,”' and “Sur la cause de 
!" éclatement naturel du silex.""* Lack of space renders it impossi- 
ble to enter here into the details of Rutot’s experiments and argu- 
ments, proving the inadequacy of the possible, natural, and acci- 
dental causes that might be invoked as apt to produce the effect of 
intentional working. The natural causes are: (1) Change of tem- 
perature, (2) torrential action, (3) action of the waves of the sea, 
and (4) the settling or sinking of the beds in question. 

Prestwich had also given this subject much attention. His chief 
reasons for believing that the plateau specimens could not have been 
shaped by natural causes were: (1) That they admit of arrange- 
ment into definite groups based on form; (2) the parallelism of 
the flakes struck off is the result of intention and not of accident; 
(3) many of the forms are suggestive of definite uses as tools and 
implements ; (4) the character of the work is the same for those of 
which the uses appear obscure. But the advocates of the artificial 
nature of these specimens are not called on to find a use for every 
type of implement. We are reminded by Abbott that if the only 
boomerangs in existence were fossil boomerangs, it would take an 
expert guecsser to hit upon the use to which we happen to know 
they are put. So certain was Prestwich in his exclusion of natural- 
cause theories, particularly the effects of wave-action, that he offered 
the two volumes of his Gro/ogy for half a dozen shore flints (not 
derived) of any of the plateau types figured in plates v to 1x, of his 
“ Collected Papers on some Controverted Questions of Geology.” 

Mr W, J. Lewis Abbott, himself an expert judge of precious and 
semi-precious stones, has experimented much in the working of 

' Soil ef mim. Soe, a antir. de Araceli, 1903, X. 

EVidd,, 1904, XXI0. 
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flint, and knows, as well as any one, the limitations imposed on 
the range of effects produced by natural or accidental causes, One 
of the implements he found in the Elephas deposits of the Cromer 
beds showed “a well marked érai/fure.’’ He has made “ thousands 
of experiments of fixing flints and pitching round pebbles at them, 
and thus removing flakes,"" He adds: ‘ By special suspension ar- 
rangements, I was able to administer any number of blows at any 
particular spot with various degrees of force; but I was never able 
to produce this scar (¢ra//ure) in any way in which it may be con- 
ceived Nature worked.” Another set of experiments included the 
placing of flints, fixed and otherwise, at the bottom of a long, in- 
clined trough and letting stones slide down upon them; but “ always 
with a negative result.” On the other hand, when he has “tried 
to make a clean chop off a mineral," he was always ‘annoyed by a 
characteristic kick, giving rise to the ¢ratl/ure."" Abbott explains that 
when one wishes to deal a blow in a definite direction and in 2 given 
spot, the concentration of muscular power to land the blow on 
‘that particular spot, and even to keep the hammer there,” occa- 
sions a secondary blow, produced by the voluntary muscular op- 
position to the rebound. The same phenomenon results when one 
attempts to drive a nail in an awkward place by a series of delib- 
erate blows, each of which will be followed by a second, involun- 
tary tap, It is this tap that removes the small flake from the bulb 
of percussion and produces the well-known érailfure. This, Abbott 
considers of more importance than the bulb of percussion itself, and 
indubitable proof of an intentionally directed blow. The bulb of per- 
cussion on one of the non-utilized artificial flakes (plate xxv111, A, 
fig. 2) from the Mesvinian level in the Exploitation Helin is marked 
by a characteristic érailure, 

The recognition of eoliths as artifacts, and the determination of 
the geological horizons where they are found iv situ, pave the way 
to the development of systems of relative chronology and a special 
terminology, I have referred already to the de Mortillet system 
(page 426) which provided for an eolithic period. But I have endeav- 
ored to show that priority in the use of that term belongs to Mr J. 
Allen Brown—a fact in the history of the science worthy of empha- 
sis, especially since the credit is generally given to de Mortillet. 
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Rutot, for example, says:' “Le mot servant 4 caractériser |'idee, 
si importante, de |'existence de toute une longue séne d'industries 
primitives antericures au Paléolithique est trouvé depuis longtemps, 
et c'est G, de Mortillet qui, croyons-nous, |'a proposer le premier, 
c'est le mot éolithique."". Another author has made the same mis- 
take in an important work that appeared only this year. M. A. 
Doigneau, whose book? | reviewed for the American Anthropologist,’ 
says; ‘On accepta définitivement le nom de Eolithique (aurore de 
la pierre) deja précédement proposé par G. de Mortillet, pour 
désigner l'époque qui précéda celle de Chelles et pendant laquelle 
naguit l'industrie de la pierre." My statement (on page 426) of 
J]; Allen Brown's claims to priority was written before the two works 
of Rutot and Deigneau, respectively, were published; which is my 
reason for emphasizing it here. 

De Mortillet’s: provisions for an eolithic period were so meager 
and uncertain that little except an historical significance attaches to 
them now. It could hardly have been otherwise. The wonder is 
that he built so well, working almost wholly in the dark and against 
the dominant views of his time. 

Rutot profited both by the successes and the failures of his fore- 
runner, His-system, which covers all the periods of the stone age, 
is reproduced in extenso. Attention is directed particularly to the 
part dealing with the eolithic period, which is preéminently his own 
and which was built up gradually in the light of long and pains- 
taking investigations, 1 have added the Dewlish industry to his 
classification, associating it with that of the Cromer Forest-bed and 
Saint-Prest. Archibald Geikie‘ is my authority for placing the 
Dewlish gravels with the Cromer Forest-bed group. Both are 
referred to the same horizon in the Upper Pliocene, and both are 
estuanne and fresh-water deposits. Thus the synchronism between 
the industrial remains found by Abbott near East Runton, Norfolk, 
and those taken by Dr Blackmore from the Dewlish gravels, in 
Dorset, is established. 

tLe préhistarique dans "Europe centrale, Extrait du C.8. dw Congr. w'arvAbel. et 
@*Aiet, Dinant, 1903, p. 244- 

E Noi ancitret primitifi, Paris, t905, p- 36. 

'Vol. Vit, 1905, p. F20. 

* Text-bocd of Geology, qth ed., 1903, p. 1251. 
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Rutot has more recently attempted to adapt a time-scale, based 
on the measure of the advance and retreat of glaciers, to his system 
of epochs, The values of that portion dealing with the divisions of 
the eolithic period are as follows : 


Reutelian epoch 25,000 years. 
Maffiean pl Iz,so0. 
Mesvinian ‘ 17,500 «= 
Strépyan ‘' (transition) 5,000 * 
Paleolithic period S4,000 “! 


The above estimate would give 139,000 years as the duration 
of the Quaternary, a figure not considered excessive in the light of 
various estimates placed on the duration of the earlier geologic 
penods. 

Conclusions 

A, study of the Rutot classification renders needless anything 
more than the briefest summary. We have endeavored to give the 
problem a setting such as would bring into relief its nature and 
import. While in reality the first of the stone-age periods, the 
eolithic is the last to receive recognition. 

To be readily acceptable, an idea must not run counter to prej- 
udice, It must be stated with clearness and authority and at the 
right time. The right time does not mean after there is no longer 
prejudice, It means rather the moment that the originator of the 
idea is able to find one, or, better, several advocates who can speak 
with an authority equal to his own. In Law the truth is not 
established by the mouth of one witness only. Similar safeguards 
should protect a growing science, 

The idea of a primitive industry antedating the Chellean was 
proclaimed not only at a time when it ran counter to prejudice, but 
also before it could be stated with clearness and authority. The 
importance of the Abbe Bourgeois’s discoveries at Thenay in 1867 
are still open to question; but the measure of his prophetic vision 
finds abundant expression in present-day fulfilment. Bourgeois 
supposed that he had found artifacts in the Oligocene. He may 
have been mistaken. It did not matter much, so long as his 
attempt inspired further effort. Rames came along later and did 
find artifacts in the Upper Miocene at Puy-Courny. Before Rames 
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made known his discovery, Harrison had begun to find worked 
flints on the North Downs of Kent: so that the time to speak the 
word of authority was to come with Rutot's lucid presentation of 
the combined evidence, based on stratigraphy, paleontology, and 
technology. 

The importance, then, of verification cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, But there are two kinds of verification: that which 
is done by a third party and that which one does himself. Personal 
verification is, naturally, the most convincing. To make this 
supreme test before passing judgment on so important a question, 
I spent considerable time both in Belgium and in the South of 
England. 

The question does not admit of profitable study in any other 
way, My opinion, based on personal experience, is given simply 
as such. Jt is that the existence of a primitive industry, antedating 
what is commonly accepted as paleolithic, has been established. 
This industry occurs as far back-as the Upper Miocene and con- 
tinues on through the Upper Tertiary into, and including, the Lower 
Quaternary, The distinguishing characters of the industry remain 
but litthe changed throughout the entire period, the subdivision of 
the period into epochs being based on stratigraphy and not on 
industrial characters. The requirements in the way of tools being 
very simple and the supply of material in the way of natural flakes 
and fragments of flint being very plentiful, the inventive powers of 
the population remained dormant for ages. Hammer and knife 
were the original tools, Both were picked up ready-made. A 
sharp-edged, natural flake served for one, and a nodule or fragment 
served for the other. When the edge of the flake became dulled 
by use, the. piece was either thrown away or the ed ge was retouched 
for further use. If hammer or flake did not admit of being held 
comfortably in the hand, the treublesome points or edges were 
removed or reduced by chipping. The stock of tools increased 
slowly with the slowly growing needs. As these multiplied, and 
the natural supply of raw material diminished, the latter was su pple- 
mented by the manufacture of artificial flakes: When the lesson 
of associating definite forms of implements with definite uses was 
learned, special types arose, notably the amygdaloid implement and 
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the poniard. Then came the transition from the eolithic to the 
paleolithic, a stage that has been so thoroughly investigated by 
Rutot. 

Finally, in the preparation of this paper, I was enabled to settle 
@ question of priority by discovering that it was J. Allen Brown, 
and not Gabriel de Mortillet, who first proposed the name “ eolithic."" 

The appended bibliography is far more complete than any other 
that has been prepared on this subject, the number of listed papers 
and references reaching a total of 154. The only other serious 
attempt at a bibliography was made by the Rev. R. Ashington 
Bullen in 1903, and includes $1 titles. 

Argument, evidence, demonstration, are mental stimuli, the 
potency of which varies with the individual. That which serves to 
convince one, may not have the slightest effect on another. If the 
credulous are over-sensitive, the incredulous are certainly the oppo- 
site. In neither case is the argument necessarily at fault. 

To the minds incredulous on the subject of the reality of an 
eolithic industry, my advice is: Do as Capitan, Klaatsch, Schwein- 
furth, and others, including myself, have done. Examine the Rutot 
series im Brussels, methodically collected and classified. Listen to 
Rutot's own story supplemented by demonstration with specimens ; 
then go with him to the field. No one could be more patient, 
more obliging, more helpful. But you would probably lose sight 
of these traits, momentarily at least, through the pervasive enthusi- 
asm of their possessor and the force and logic of the demonstration. 
One day in the field may suffice. It may require several. If not 
convinced finally, you will be the first exception to the rule, 

The subject, however, is not so simple as might be supposed. 
Even exhaustive series of specimens, systematically arranged and 
carefully labeled, are cold, dry, and lifeless until a living soul 
breathes into them the breath of life, Rutot sent a very instructive 
séries to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St Louis.' Un- 
fortunately he was not there to interpret them. What impression 
they made, even on those accustomed to study stone artifacts, re- 
mains tobe seen. It is a pleasure to be able to record that, at the 

1A grand prire has been awarded to the Brossela Museom of Natoral History for 
the Rutot series. (See daver. sinthropelogist, 1905, Vi, 160, ‘Classified Relics."*) 
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close of the Exposition, the collection was sent as a gift to Prof. 
F, W. Putnam of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 

Only the other day a professor of anthropology in one of our 
leading eastern universities asked me if I was acquainted with 
Rutot's publications on the eolithic question, When answered in 
the affirmative, he further inquired, “Can you make anything out 
of them? Tean't” I had to confess that they puzzled me also at 
first; but that having found the key, every difficulty had suddenly 
disappeared. “And the key?" “The key is Rutot himself 
and his environment,’ was my answer. “ Know him, cover with 
him some, at least, of the ground that he has covered, and the 
language he speaks will no longer sound strange and unfamiliar.” 

It is well and even natural that archeologists should become 
absorbed in local problems. That is, in fact, why Rutot has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing so much, It is also well that workers in 
one part of the world should know and appreciate what is being 
done in other parts, It takes more than weavers to make a 
garment. There are also cutters and fitters. A like division of 
labor obtains among the prehistoric archeologists who should know 
the figure that must be clothed before they attempt to cut a garment 

if in the writing of this paper even one:of several results is ac- 
complished, I shall feel justified in the attempt, and well repaid for 
the labor expended. While introducing to Americans certain 
European authorities, it may also serve the rdle of interpreter, and 
lead to a better understanding and appreciation of what is being 
done on the other side of the Atlantic: Again, it may incite some 
to follow the advice given above and to investigate for themselves a 
problem the correct solution of which cannot fail to add materially 
to our knowledge of humankind, 

Yate UxivessitTy Mise, 

New Haves, Connecticut, 
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NOTES ON THE SAN CARLOS APACHE 
By ALES HRDLICKA 


INTRODUCTION 

During my visit to the San Carlos Apache in tg00,' and especi- 
ally while conducting researches into the physical anthropology of 
this people during the earlier part of 1905, I embraced the oppor- 
tunity of making some collateral observations of an ethnologic and 
archeologic nature. As the San Carlos people and the country 
occupied by them are but little known to ethnologists, these notes 
may prove of interest. 

The San Carlos Apache occupy largely the rugged country 
extending southwestward from the White mountains in Arizona, 
between that part of Salt river known as Black river, and the Gila. 
This section forms a part of the great White Mountain Apache 
reservation. The principal settlements are in the valley of the 
Gila, from the abandoned Fort Thomas to a few miles beyond San 
Carlos agency, and in the valley of San Carlos creek or river. 
The people are officially represented as consisting of the San Carlos, 
Cayotero, and Tonto Apache, and in tg04 numbered 1,718 indi- 
viduals. They subsist by agriculture or by working for the whites 
on the railroad, and at mines, the agency, and the schools, while 
the older members receive rations from the Indian Department. 
The people in general are peaceable and are advancing toward 
civilization; they are common-sense and clever, and are less ham- 
pered in their progress by aboriginal traditions, beliefs, and obser- 
vances than other southwestern Indians, notably the Pueblos. 
The Apache are also industrious, but are still as improvident as 
Indians generally. Their morals. suffer by the proximity of the 
railroad and mining towns, and especially by lack of restraint on 
the manufacture among them of falipi (tesvina, fiscin), This 

! Under the amypices of the Hyde Expedition for the American Museum of Natural 


Hiktory, New York. 
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liquor, made by fermenting corn in a peculiar way,' is rendered 
more intoxicating by the addition of roots, and sometimes by the 
admixture of the vile whisky sold surreptitiously by the whites. 
Abuse in the use of this drink is the cause of practically all dis- 
order, violence, and degradation in the tribe. 

The San Carlos Apache know not whence they came. Fifty 
years ago many of them lived on upper Salt river; some claim the 
land they had there to this day, and would like to retum. One of 
the men said he heard from the elders that they formerly lived in 
what is now the vicinity of Flagstaff, at the base of the San Fran- 
cisco mountains, whence they went eastward, and finally came to 
the Salt and Gila rivers. 

Only traces of their tribal organization remain, Of the divi- 
sions of the tribe known to whites as Coyoteros, Tontos, etc., the 
Indians have litthe knowledge. No clans exist. The people were 
divided into numerous small bands, known by some geographic 
peculiarity of the sections claimed by them as their chief seats, and 
each under a chief. Some of the chiefs were selected by reason of 
their prowess in war, A number of the bands and chicfs are still 
nominally recognized ; their names and location are as follows : 


Hands among the San Carlos and nearest related Apache 
1, Ce-2}-Ai-da, Tre-ce-ét-Ai-a'n," ** projection of a mountain,"' ** pro- 
montory"’; live about Talklai ; chief, Cil-eu-a-ni, 
. T1-seke-ced: fan, “two mountains (together) "'; live about a 
mile below Talklai; chief, Antonio. 
3. S-ees-de-me, “rocky hill''; live about Geronimo (a part of the 
ial Coroteros); no chief. 
- Cryin, Ceyin, “ cafion hollowed in rock "'; live about Geronimo 
(a ae of the Coyoteros); chief not known. 
§- Lei-erh, “red paint’* (red vegetal dye, used in facial painting 
and basketry); live in Cibicu valley; chief, Norman Cassido: 
6. Ji-dn-a-ye, “bend over from a hill into a valley"; live near 
San Carlos: no chief. 
7. AKad-na-ho-f-/n, valley of willows’’; live between Talklai and 
San Carlos; mixed; no-chief known. 
"See Hrdlidika, Method of Preparing Testinn among the White River Apaches ; 
American, Antirepelogrit, Vi, 1904, pp. Tg0-1. 
* For key to progonciation we Aeericae datirepelga, ¥, 199}, po 410 
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8. Na-tah-na-di-f-in, “cross the river with mescal"': some live at 
White Mountain; chief, : 

9: ffa-gui-fé-ie, “‘ head of the valley’; live above Talklai: chief, 
Talktai. 

to. Aw-t-dn-zin, “rows of trees"; live in the upper part of San 
Carlos valley ; chief not known. 

ta. Ce-dt-nai-fi-e, “surrounded by rocks''; live 4 miles above San 
Carlos, in San Carlos valley; no chief. 

12. Aur-ha-fe-tn, “ growing-up trees'" (trees of a certain variety, 
along the river); nothing definite is now known about this band. 

13: Thie-dti-go-in, junction of two valleys" (where a “wash” 
joins the river); nothing definite known about it. 

Of several of these bands only a few individuals survive, and 
these are scattered or have joined other bands. 





DWELLINGS 

The usual dwelling of the San Carlos Apache is known asa 
Akuva, but itis also called by the borrowed term tipi. Itismade, by 
the women, of slender, freshly-cut poles and green branches or brush. 
In ground-plan the khiiva is slightly oval, measuring to to 12 feet 
in the longer and 8 to 9 feet in the shorter diameter. The struc- 
ture is g to 10 feet high, and hemispherical to bluntly conical in 
form, Occasionally at the entrance there is a small, straight or 
curving extension which serves as awindbreak, The poles forming 
the framework of the khiva are generally of green willow from 
which the bark has been peeled; these are stuck in the ground, 2 
or 24 feet apart, and the tops bent over and tied together with any- 
thing handy. There are no forked supports and mo regular cross- 
ribs, but occasionally some of the sticks are bent and intertwined 
with or laid obliquely upon the others. A Slight opening is gener- 
ally left between the saplings at the top for the escape of the smoke. 

The erection of the dwelling, the women say, is easy enough ; 
ittakes but a single day. It is regarded as women's work, and 
that is why they, and not the men, build it. When the superstruc- 
ture is finished, the interior is excavated to the depth of 12 to 18 
inches, and most of the earth piled against the base of the structure, 
making it solid and keeping out water during rains, In winter. the 
khuva is made smaller, in order that it may be warmer: in summer 
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they build it larger, so as to give more shade and ventilation. In 
rainy weather it is covered as much as possible with sheets of 
canvas, No symbolism is connected with any part of the house, 
and no ceremony attends the entering into a new dwelling; in one 
family, however, it was said that they always make a prayer when 
going into anew khova, and in one of the dwellings | saw two eagle 
feathers, undoubtedly a fetish, tied to one of the upright poles. 

These simple Apache dwellings, except during heavy rain, are 
comfortable and cheerful, and owing to the cottonwood and willow 
branches with which they are covered, are pleasantly fragrant. The 
light is subdued, but may be easily increased by spreading the 
branches, The doorways are always low, enabling ready closure 
and insuring warmth, particularly at night. The doors usually face 
the west, because the prevailing winds in this region are from the 
cast. 

Although the khiva is a light structure, it is sometimes occupied 
for a considerable period. If an accident befalls it, as sometimes 
happens through fire or flood, or if it becomes necessary to burn it 
and tts contents on account of the death of an occupant, or to 
abandon it by reason of the removal of the family to another 
locality, the loss is inconsiderable, 

The dwellings are built generally in groups of three to six, 
forming camps, which, according to the Indians, are occupied by 
“friends,” i. e., related families. Ina number of instances a family 
lives:‘in.a khuva near a plank house built by the Government, which 
it prefers to use for storage purposes. 

The San Carlos Apache have also a few quadnilateral dwellings 
with nearly fat roofs, but these were most probably introduced by 
the Yuma or the Mohave, There are likewise in San Carlos valley 
the ruins of several recent stone dwellings, standing singly but built 
much like the houses of the Pueblos, A similar structure, built 
partly of stone and partly of brush, is still inhabited (plate xxx, 2). 

According to chief Cil-cu-a-ni, his people, in his childhood 
(about 50 years ago), built the same kind of khivas as they do 
to-day. They did not construct dwellings of stone or adobe until 
after coming into more intimate contact with the whites. 

The khuva is also the customary dwelling of the White Moun- 
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tain Apache of Arizona. It is less common, especially in winter, 
among the Mescaleros in New Mexico, many of whom live in 
tents; and it is never built by the Lipan, who formerly lived, they 
say, only in tipis of buffalo hide. The Jicarillas, who also dwell 
chiefly in tents, sometimes erect brush houses somewhat similar to 
the khova, but of different shape. 


MANUFACTURED OBJECTS 

In old objects of their own manufacture the San Carlos Apache 
arevery poor, All that could be found or learned of were a few 
of the characteristic hemispherical caps, 2 few violins and flutes, 
and some nicely decorated saddle-bags. Their utensils are almost 
entirely those made by the whites, or are modifications of them. 
An exception occasionally seen is a nicely made gourd ladle, or 
spoon, the handle and border of which bear an incised decoration 
in simple geometrical figures. 

Basketry. —The women make a limited number of baskets of 
several varieties. They weave a conical, household carry-all bas- 
ket, called sha-fra, 2 to 2%4 feet high, decorated with one to four 
bands § to 144 inch broad, of simple geometric figures in black, 
brown, reddish, or blue, parallel with the border, The coiled bor- 
der is strengthened by the inclusion of a stout stick or, in more 
recent time, of a heavy wire hoop. A buckskin fringe and border 
are occasionally added as a further decoration. This basket is 
carried on the back, a strap or string that is attached to one side 
passing over the forehead, and is used clnefly for carrying wood. 
Sometimes, in event of the death of its maker, it is placed on her 
grave. 

Another and more common type of basket is a nicely decorated, 
more or less concave plaque, made almost entirely for sale, The 
decoration is in black (catsclaw), sometimes in black and brown 
(catsclaw and yucca), and the figure, as among other Apache, is 
usually some modification of a star-like motive. The workmanship 
in some of these flat baskets is excellent. | 

The third variety is the olla- or jar-shaped basket, with a 
decoration of simple geometric pattern in black (catsclaw) and, 
rarely, in brown (yucca), Some of these are of large size and 
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command a high price; one, 38 inches in height and very well 
made, was sold during my last visit, by the woman who made it, 
for fifty dollars. The plaque and olla are both of coil-work, the 
carry-all is twined weaving. 

The osiers used in the basketry are principally of the willow 
(40-714) and the cottonwood (fes). The shoots are cut in winter 
and made into bunches of 15 to 20 by the women; these bunches 
are eventually bent into broad rings, placed in a pot, and slightly 
boiled in order that they may be easily peeled with the fingers, 
occasionally aided by the teeth, They are then split with the 
teeth, and the flat outer splints, placed in bunches of 30 or 40, 
are washed thoroughly in cold water, dried in the sun, and stored for 
future use. The brownish red yucca root, called d1-4a-af-fe, is 
used only occasionally in basketry, The catsclaw (ce-gol-sha-ha) 
osiers are not boiled, but after having been softened in water arc 
split in the same way as the willow sticks, and are likewise tied in 
small bundles until needed. 

The designs on the baskets, both those used and those kept for 
sale, have no symbolic meaning; they are irtended merely for 
decorative effect. A few of the basketry designs are identical with 
those seen among the Pima, The red coloring ts produced with 
the #7 plant; the rarer blue with the ordinary washing blue; the 
yellow, restricted to the buckskin fringes, with a vegetal dye or 
an aniline color. 

Basket-making is taught to a girl by her grandmother or 
mother from the time she is five or six years of age. She is first 
given young plants of the ¢-4a-fe co-e, a yucca (the spiny points of 
which are chewed off in order that they may not hurt her), the 
leaves of which she learns to interweave. The first style of basket 
that a young girl learns to make is the ska-tca. Coiled basketry, 
intended for sale, she docs not learn to weave until quite grown. 

The White Mountain Apache make basketry similar to that of 
the San Carlos people ; among the Mescaleros and Jicarillas, how- 
ever, while the decorative figures are related, the materials and 
workmanship of the baskets are wholly different. 

The old San Carlos women say they always made some deco- 
rated baskets for use in the household; but the fine work with 
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human or animal figures, a8 well-as several of the shapes, originated 
with the demands of trade. 

Two of the coiled plaques collected for the National Museum 
were made, one in the writer's presence, by an old woman totally 
blind. Both are well woven, are of pleasing shape, and are dec- 
orated in simple geometric designs with martynia, 

Baby-beard.— The baby-board among the San Carlos Apache, 
called pi-fea, or ~i-tzal, consists of an elliptical willow frame (me-fca), 
within which are fastened, close logether, transverse ribs (4a-pa-ne), 
whittled from a soft wood that grows along the streams. The hood 
of the cradle ( fi-the-na-na, or ft-ica-na-na) is made usually by 
bending a number of reeds, placing them side by side, and fastening 
them together in several rows with sinew, Occasionally the hood 
is woven from fresh reeds or branches in much the same manner 
as among the Walapai. The hood may be painted red with # or 
left uncolored. 

The baby-board is generally finished the first or second day 
alter the birth of the child. In most instances jt is entirely new, 
but sometimes the frame of an old cradle is utilized. The first 
cradle-board is approximately the size of the baby, but when the 
child outgrows it the mother makes a larger one. Before the 
baby is placed on the board the base is covered with fine cedar 
bark, or grass, or pieces of old cloth, or even excelsior, over which 
are placed several layers of old calico. Under the head of the child 
are generally laid several folded pieces of calico, and to the hood 
is attached a screen of muslin for the protection of the infant's face. 
Being now placed on the cradle-board, the body and feet of the 
child are covered with two or more layers of old but clean calico, 
and then it is laced to the board. ‘To facilitate the lacing there is 
usually attached to the sides of the cradle-frame a strip of canvas 
or, rarely, buckskin, with holes along the free border, These flaps 
extend partly over the covering of the child, and being laced to- 
gether, serve to hold it securely. The lacing is usually tight 
enough to prevent free movement of the body. The child is laid 
prone on its back, with its arms along the sides, thus leaving only 
the head free. In this position the infant is constantly kept, except 
during ‘the'three: to five times that it requires:attentinn in its wak- 
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ine hours of the day, when it is unlaced, cleansed, and allowed 
freedom fora while, As the child grows older and strong enough 
to be held in a sitting position on the mother’s lap, its intervals out 
of the cradle become longer, and they increase again, except at night, 
when the child is able to sit alone, The time for entirely discarding 
the cradle approaches when the child begins to stand and walk; 
only exceptionally will a child of 15 to 18 months still be putin the 
cradle a part of the day or night, 

While laced on the cradle-board the child sleeps a large part of 
the time; if the lacing be loosened, it usually becomes restless until 
laced up again, For this reason the infant is kept on the cradle- 
board at night, for otherwise, the women say, it would disturb the 
mother's sleep. While the child is sleeping, the cradle-board is 
laid wpon the ground and the front lap of the hood is dropped to 
protect the face from flies and the light. 

The pressure of the back of the head on the calico folds results, 
in time, In cranial deformation know as occipital compression, 
which is central or lateral according to whether the child habit- 
ually rested its head at the back or on one Side, It is remarkable 
that among the older Apache, who were reared during the restless 
times when the people were compelled to move frequently from 
place to place, carrying the children with them, occipital deforma- 
tion is much less common and less pronounced than among the 
younger generation. 

Pottery.— The San Carlos Apache made ordinary pottery until 
about twenty years ago, since which time the industry has grad- 
ually ceased. This consisted of undecorated cylindrical cooking 
jars of medium size, with convex to nearly conical bases. The 
material used in the manufacture of this pottery was river mud, to 
which was added a decoction of Sph@raleca emoryi, called by them 
i-sa-pith-az-ne-he, or i-sé-pith-az-ne-he, which signifies “ medicine- 
mix-in-making-jar."" This plant was collected on the mesas, ground 
up, roots andall, and boiled witha little water. The liquid was mixed 
with the clayey mass, and also rubbed on the vessel, inside and 
out, before burning; this was supposed to make the ware tougher 
and less pervious, 

Musial [nstruments.—The musical instruments of the San 
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Carlos Apache are a flageolet and a peculiar one-string violin. 
The former, made of cane, is usually 15 to 20 in. (38 to 50 cm.) 
long, and decorated with geometric designs cut in the surface and 
colored, chiefly in blue and red. Plate xxx1 illustrates a good ex- 
ample of these instruments, obtained from one of the Talklai police- 
men, who knew well how to play it. 

According to Mr E. H. Hawley, specialist in musical instru- 
ments in the National Museum, this instrument is a primitive flag- 
colet. It is made of a straight piece of cane between five joints. 
The two distal septa in each half (first and second, fourth and fifth) 
have been removed, while the third, situated near the middle, re- 
mains. The openings, each § mm. in diameter, are made in one 
side, one above the other, immediately below and above the middle 
partition, across which they are connected by a groove 4 mm. wide 
and deep, A band of tanned deer-skin, 1.7 cm. broad, from which 
a number of tassels hang as a decoration, is fitted about the body 
of the flute, at the middle, and can be slid up and down within cer- 
tain limits. This band, which is essential to the production of the 
sound of the instrument, is so placed by the player that it covers 
the opening above the middle septum and also the groove, leaving 
the lower aperture to act as a sound hole; it thus-forms a whistle 
of the tube, according to Mr Hawley. In the lower third of the 
instrument, and in line with the central openings, are four finger- 
holes, each § mm. in diameter, the centers of which are situated 
9-7, 13.5, 16.4, and 18.3 cm. below the lower lip of the sound 
hole, The most distal aperture is closed with a wooden plug. 
All the openings, as well as the central groove, were pierced with a 
red-hot iron. Of the decorations the most prominent is the mal- 
tese cross, the symbol of a star. This flute is 48 cm. long and 2 
cM. in average diameter. 

The one-string violin is made of a piece of light, hollow wood, 
preferably a stalk of the agave, The body is usually a cylinder, 5 
to 6.5 cm. in diameter and 30 to 35 cm. long, both ends of which 
are stopped with wooden disks The string is of horse-hair, light- 
ened over a small wooden bridge. The bow consists of a small 
arched reed, or stick, with a few strands of horse-hair. When 
played, the violin is held in the left hand, which is kept semiflexed, 
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The tunes produced with this instrument by a good player are char- 
acteristic and quite complex. 

Besides the flageolet and single-string violin, a few of the 
Apache also have a small violin like that of whites, and closely re- 
sembling an instrument used among several of the Indian tnbes in 
Mexico, The Apache themselves regard this instrument as of 
Mexican origin, The school girls and young women are fond of 


the jews’-harp. 
HABITS AND CUSTOMS 

The San Carlos Apache, especially the younger element, pre- 
serve but few of their ancient habits and customs, They have no 
distinctive ceremonies or dances, not even such as are still observed 
by their White Mountain relatives. The writer heard of a few medi- 
cine-men and one medicine-woman who still have recourse to in- 
cantations and fetishes, and are feared by the people at large. 
Witcheraft and the efficacy of fetishes are believed in, but scarcely 
more than among the lower classes of whites, A belief in spirits, 
especially bad spirits, or érn-ats, exists, and number four, and to a 
lesserextent eight, have more or less mystic significance. Of folk- 
lore there are tales about the coyote, owl, badger, ete. The owl 
is said to “talk good Apache.” One that had been killed was 
tied on a line near a settiement, possibly as a protection against 
something, Two badgers that had been killed by the Apache 
were hung by their tails in the brush along a road. 

Numerous observations, of physiological or medical interest, on 
the food and mode of life of this people are reserved for a more 
comprehensive account, but a few brief statements on various cus- 
toms will here be presented. 

Hair Dressing. — The hair of the San Carlos women is trimmed 
to the level of the shoulders. The girls and younger women comb 
the front hair over the forehead and cut it in line with the eyebrows, 
in the form of a bang,’ while the remainder is allowed to fall 
naturally at the sides and back. 

Old women simply brush or comb the hair backward. The 
hair of the men is always trimmed and permitted to hang at the 
sides and back without “ banging."" Bandana handkerchiefs are used 
as head-bands by some of the men, 
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Tattooing. —The custom of tattooing did not exist among the 
old San Carlos people, but it is now very common among the 
young, especially the school girls. The people say the habit was 
learned from the Mohave settled near San Carlos. The tattooing 
is done on the glabella, forehead, middle of the cheek, chin, and 
back of the hand. The girls either tattoo themselves or one another, 
the materials employed being a needle or a cactus spine, and ink or 
charcoal. The figures are good copies of those seen among the 
Mohave, but their meaning is not known. If the figure somewhat 
resembles a letter of the alphabet, the children will say that it rep- 
resents that character. They also tattoo, particularly on their 
hands, actual letters, and even names of sweethearts and relatives. 

Kecord-heeping. — In one family a record of the age of the last 
child was kept by the father, by marking ona paper the number 
of "moons" since the birth of the child. Fach moon was indicated 
by a cross, and a large dot was made for each tenth moon. 

Mother-in-law Taboo. — The taboo concerning the mother-in-law 
seems to be reciprocal. Should a young man persist in speaking to 
his mother-in-law, the latter, with her family, night send him away 
as “no good," saying they "don't want such a son-in-law," 

If she is to live with her married daughter, the mother builds 
her hut near-by, but in such a way that the door faces another 
direction, thus enabling the son-in-law, on coming out of his dwell- 
ing, to avoid catching sight of her. 

Puberty Feast. — Among most of the Apache a feast is celebrated 
when a girl reaches puberty, but among the San Carlos people the 
custom has apparently been abandoned. 

Flay of Children. —While visiting the dwellings of the people, 
and the schools, the writer often observed groups of children at play, 
but no highly specialized native children’s games were seen: The 
girls play more than the boys, atid, except about the schools, play- 
mates are restricted to children of the same family or to relatives. 
The oldest child has charge of the group, Play of all kinds is 
greatly enjoyed, though quarrels sometimes occur, On the whole 
the manifestations of the Indian child at play differ little from those 
of the white child, unless it be in the exercise by the former of 
greater patience and perseverance. 
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The boys play with bow and arrow, marbles, and ball, and at 
running, Girls play hide and seek, and with pebbles, cans, and dolls; 
they also make dolls, cradles, and houses, and when a supply of 
food mud is available, model tiny effigies of women, men, dolls, 
horses with their riders, other animals, and various implements and 
utensils, In these much ingenuity, deftness, and attention to detail 
are exhibited. 

If, while running about in the brush, a stranger approaches, the 
girls, of whatever age, become quiet in an instant, and each drops 
flat behind a bush or other object, hiding quietly and motionless 
until the intruder has passed. If they find that he has seen them, 
they scatter with all rapidity; if one tries to catch them, they cry 
out angrily; and if actually caught, will fight with all their means 
and strength. 

The principal play of the girls ts the building and furnishing of 
miniature houses; with sticks, leaves, grass, and twigs they con- 
struct khivas and shelters, often with remarkable faithfulness of 
detail, placing in the former miniature furniture and finally domicil- 
ing therein a doll-baby. About the schools (plate xxx, 1) where 
more girls congregate, entire villages, striking in their picturesque- 
ness, are built daily; 

Dolls are made by tying tufts of certain plants near the top, 
or from rags. With pebbles the girls play “jacks,"' much as white 
children do, 

With slight modification these details concerning the play of 
children apply to all the Apache as well as to other southwestern 
Indians. 

Tramung of Clifdren. —A boy among the San Carlos Apache 
is taught by his father and grandfather the various things he is 

upposed to know or to be able to do. This instruction begins as 
soon as the boy can talk. The first thing he learns is to count. 
When “big enough" (without reference to his having reached 
puberty), the boy goes out with his father, who teaches him to run 
on flat ground, and then up and down hill. He is encouraged 
to break branches from trees, so as to become strong; to jump 
into cold water, that he may lose fear and learn to swim; and is 
taken out early in the morning and taught to race. The boy also 
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learns to cut wood, to farm, and to do many other things a knowl- 
edge of which he will find necessary later jn life; but the prime ob- 
ject of his training, which differs according to circumstances, is to 
make him able, strong, and fearless. 

The girl is trained by her mother, and especially by her grand- 
mother. As with the boy, the training begins very early, practically 
as soon as the child can understand and contro! its movements ; 
but it is never systematic nor severe. The little one is made to rise 
early in the morning and fetch water, and gradually she is taught 
to aid in the household duties — in cooking and in the care of the 
younger children. As before mentioned, when she is five or six 
years of age she receives her first Jesson in simple basketry ; but 
the manufacture of decorated baskets and saddle-bags, and of bead- 
work and clothing, she is not taught until womanhood approaches, 

Burials. — The burials sof the San Carlos Apache are never 
found very near the habitations, and sometimes they are four or 
five miles distant. The dead are placed in natural rock shelters in 
the cliffs, in convenient rock crevices, on a rocky mountain side, 
in the earth or talus at the base of a hill, or in nooks of small, 
unfrequented cafions, 

Two of the cafions near Talklai contain together more than 
eighty burials. Graves of men, women, and children occur in the 
same locality, though they are seldom close together, and some 
are entirely isolated, Whena burial is to be made on a_ hillside, 
the talus and earth are removed until a platform large enough to 
receive the body is formed. On this the remains are placed, and 
over them is constructed a rude frame of rafters and brush, which 
is covered with rocks, forming a heap 4 to 10 feet broad, 6 to 15 
feet long, and 254 to 4 feet high (plate XXXt, 1), Earthen graves 
usually are constructed in a similar manner, and are also partly 
covered with stones. Ina few years the framework of the grave 
becomes decayed and falls in, 

The body is taken. to the place of burial by men-on horses, or 
ina wagon, usually early in the morming following the day or night 
of death. No coffin is used, and nothing is placed beneath the 
body, which is clothed as at the time of death. If the remains be 
those of a man, they are also Wrapped in a Navaho blanket and in 
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one or two woolen blankets or a quilt, and over all is placed a 
covering of canvas or heavy cotton. A woman is also buried in 
the garments with which she was clothed at the time of death, 
accompanied with her beads, and the body is likewise wrapped with 
blankets or cloth; but there are not so many of these articles as in 
the case of aman. When achild dies it is dressed in numerous 
spare articles of its clothing and is: abundantly covered, On the 
grave of aman is usually found the shovel with which the grave 
was dug, occasionally also an ax; on a woman's prave, an ax and 
sometimes a carrying basket ; on the grave of a little child, a cradle- 
board; and on or in the grave of a larger child several tin cups and 
pans. No further attention is given to the grave or to the remains. 
Tree burial, which occurs among the White Mountain Apache, is 
not practised by the San Carlos people, and cremation is unknown, 


ANTIQUITIES 

With the exception of the portion that lies within San Carlos 
valley, the San Carlos reservation is poor in antiquities, the country 
not having been adapted to extensive sedentary settlement, No 
petroglyphs were observed within the reservation, nor indeed in 
much of the adjacent region of the White mountains. 

In San Carlos valley and the neighboring flats of the Gila, arch- 
ecologic remains, consisting of ruined habitations and burial mounds, 
are more numerous. The habitations were in small clusters and 
larger villages. At least two villages of considerable size once 
existed in San Carlos valley, the ruins of one of them being still 
traceable within the grounds of the Indian school mear Talklai. 

The ruins of these habitations are marked on the surface by single 
or double rows of stones and by low mounds of moderate extent. 
The settlement near Talklai consisted of perhaps 200 houses. No 
regularity is observable in the ground-plan of the village; often 
two or three dwellings are connected, but each such group faced 
in a different direction. All the dwellings were apparently of one 
story. The rooms were quadrilateral, some nearly square, and 
averaged 8 by 10 feet in size. The walls were massive, reaching a 
maximum of two feet in thickness. The masonry consisted of slabs 
of unworked stone of varying size, laid vertically in adobe mortar. 
The stones were obtained from the nearby river. 
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These dwellings, the floors of which are now 2 to 2%4 feet 
beneath the surface, are completely filled with soil and debris. The 
mounds represent clusters of such dwellings. 

When dug into, the rooms of the houses were found generally 
to contain a simple comer fireplace, near which potsherds were 
usually unearthed. In some of the few cases in which excavation 
was conducted, sherds of pottery were the only reward, In one 
room, however, there was found on the floor about half of the skel- 
eton, in a poor state of preservation, of a person of smal] stature. 
At some distance from these bones and about a foot above the 
level at which they were encountered, there was embedded in the 
clay, ina vertical and apparently undisturbed position, a small jar 
of coiled ware filled with earth and covered with a small slab of 
stone. Another room yielded, in addition to a few potsherds, a 
polished double-bladed ax. 

Slight excavation conducted in the slope of one of the mounds 
exposed several rooms, each of which contained pottery vessels and 
one or more metates and manos. The pottery is chiefly mediocre, 
and in some instances quite crude; but there were also pieces of 
better quality, neatly decorated in white, black, and several shades 
of red. In two of the rooms a large jar was found partly filled with 
calcined human bones; both jars were covered, one with a smaller 
jar, the other with a fragment of a bowl. 

several rooms in the Talklai ruin had previously been exca- 
vated by teachers in the Indian school. In some of them were 
found entire pieces of pottery, and in-at least one room a jar con- 
taining burned human bones. On the surface of the ruin, and in 
the piles of stones that had been carted there from part of it that 
had been converted into an orchard, the writer found several stone 
axes ranging from crude to finely polished, a number of stone 
pestles of similar workmanship, many grinders varying in shape 
and size, and other stone objects, all of which are now in the 
National Museum. A number of large, deep, broken mortars were 
found in the debris. A striking feature of the excavations was the 
great rarity of stone chips and the total absence of arrow and spear 
points and knives, apparently indicating that the energies of the 
people in implement making were directed largely toward those 
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employed in domestic life. Some arrowpoints have been found on 
the neighboring mesas by the teachers and children, but their origin 
is uncertain. 

From what was seen of the other ruins, they are identical in 
character with those here described. Some have been dug into and 
pottery containing burned human bones were found, At San Carlos, 
on the Gila, a large jar of coiled ware, containing cremated human 
bones and covered with a bowl, was found in digging by school 
children, and at the time of my visit was in possession of Dr S. B. 
Weeks, superintendent of the school." It may here be remarked 
that a somewhat similar burial was unearthed early in the present 
year at Sacaton, on the Gila, three days’ journey southwestward 
from San Carlos. These call to mind burials of a kindred nature 
found by Mr F. H, Cushing in Salt river and Gila valleys for the 
Hemenway Expedition, by Dr J. Walter Fewkes in the vicinity of 
solomonsville on the Gila for the Bureau of Amencan Ethnology, 
and a recent single find near Fort Apache. It points to a former 
widespread custom, among the ancient inhabitants of this section, of 
cremating their dead and burying the remains in jars, while at the 
same time some non-cremated dead were buried in the rooms. 

When questioned about the ruined habitations and the people 
who abandoned them, the Apache profess total ignorance. They 
say that when they first came into the country the ruins were just 
as they are today, Their name for the old people is Na-/h-ti-cr, 
which means “ancient ones.” The fact should not be overlooked, 
however, that their traditions are meager. Many of the men who 
would have preserved their lore were killed during their almost in- 
cessant warfare, and the younger element know little beyond per- 
sonal recollection. 

U. S&S NatiowaL Museum, 

Wasnincton, 2D. C 
~¥Several similar burials have since been discovered in this locality, and some of the 
calcined bones and potsherds obtained have just been received from Dr Weeks by the 
Nathonal Museum. 


A PAWNEE PERSONAL MEDICINE SHRINE 
By GEORGE A. DORSEY 


The following narration by Shooter, one of the oldest of the 
Kitkehaki tribe of Pawnee, is interesting from several points of 
view, especially on account of the light it throws on the use of 
personal “ medicine " shrines among the Pawnee. 

‘My father was born a poor boy while our people lived at the 
bend of the Republican river, As he grew up he wandered about 
trying to find some way to become prominent among the people. 
He wandered away from the village until he came to a high bluff. 
On the south side of the bluff was a deep ravine, with many cedars. 
Now, he wandered about there until he came to a place in the middle 
of the cedars, and there he saw a stone man, and about the man 
there were many presents, My father filled his pipe and smoked 
to the stone and asked help of him. He also placed some presents 
in front of the stone man, then prayed to him for success, He went 
off, and in a few days found a camp of the enemy, He captured 
many ponies and took them home. 

"A few days afterward he started out on the war path, taking 
several young men with him. On the way he told them that they 
must be poor in heart and. must pray for success, When they 
came to the ravine he told the others to stay behind, and he went 
on by himself, He came to the place where the stone man was 
and offered presents and smoked to him, After he had talked to 
him he returned to the other young men. They continued their 
journey and found the tipis of some enemies, which they attacked. 
They killed many and took some scalps. They also captured many 
ponies. They returned to their village victorious, 

“ The people wondered why my father had such success in cap- 
turing ponies and killing enemies. Qne of his brothers begged him 
to tell the secret of his success. He consented and told his brother 
to come with him. They started to the ravine and soon came to 
the place where the stone man was. About him they saw many 

Ag 


presents of moccasins, leggings, and many other things. They made 
presents to the stone man and gave him smoke from their pipe. 
When they talked to the stone man they said: ‘We wish to touch 
you, Do not be angry with-us.’ They touched the stone man and 
found him to be made of iron-stone of a greenish color. They be- 
lieved that the stone man was a god, that he had come from one of 
the stars in the heavens. They kept the secret fora long time. The 
brother went off and came to a camp of some other people, and in 
the night they captured many ponies and took them home. 

“There was one man in the tribe who did not seem to have 
luck in anything that he undertook to do, When he joined a war 
party, that party failed to capture any ponies. Everybody disliked 
him. Finally he was rejected by war parties, At last he gave up 
and was looked upon as a poor man, One day this poor man de- 
termined to beg my father to tell him why he was so successful in 
capturing so many ponies, One night he went to my father's lodge, 
As he entered, my father greeted him with ‘ Vawa/" and pointed to 
a mat for him to sit upon, The poor man placed his hands upon 
my father’s head, passed them down to his arms, and said: ‘My 
brother, am poor, Take pity on me. Tell me what it is that 
makes you so successful in capturing ponies." My father said: ‘I 
am glad to hear you say this. Go to your home. Have your 
people make moccasins for you. This night you and I shall start 
on a long journey, and I will show you the thing that makes me 
successful." The poor man thanked my father and went to his 
lodge, He made preparations, then went to my father's lodge, 
where he found my father smoking his pipe and waiting for him. 
They started. For many days they walked toward the west, and 
at last to the ravine. My father said: ‘ Now, my brother, 
you are the third man who will know my secret. Where we are 
going there rests an iron-stone man. Be sure to be poor in heart. 
Talk to the stone and let all your wishes be known, Say that you 
are poor, and keep nothing back." 

“When they came to the place where the stone man had always 
stood, they saw that he was gone; there was only a burnt place 
where the stone had stood. My father said: ‘My brother, the 
thing is gone, but it is a god. Fill your pipe and place some of the 
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tobacco upon the ground where he stood and speak to him. He is 
a god; he will hear your words.’ The poor man, instead of filling. 
his pipe, went to the place and knelt down. He bowed his head to 
the ground, then stood up, and said: *" Heavens, why could you not 
let this god remain until I should come? He is gone, but where ? 
I shall pray to this place where he once stood. His power must 
remain upon the ground,’ He knelt down to the ground and said: 
"My Father, the big Meteor-star, I ask you to take pity on me. I 
am poor. My people do not like me. They call me ‘the poor 
man. Now I call upon you to take away this poor spirit of mine 
and put a new spirit inme. Make it for me so that I can capture 
many ponies. Make me brave so that I can kill the enemy, and 
once in awhile let me take a scalp so that I may offer it to the gods. 
Let me become a brave, then a chief.’ The poor man arose, filled 
his pipe, gave a few whiffs toward the heavens, then a few whiffs to 
where the iron-stone man had sat. As he blew the whiffs, he said : 
‘Grant my wishes.’ Then he emptied the ashes from his pipe upon 
the ground, where the iron-stone man had sat. My father made his 
offering, and they started off. After a few days’ journey they came 
toavillage. The two men captured several ponies, then they went 
home, 

“The poorman became.a great warrior, When the village was 
attacked by the enemy he killed many of the enemy and counted 
coup. Finally he was recognized as a brave man, He was one of 
a delegation of chiefs selected to go to Washington to make the 
first treaty, and when the delegation returned from Washington he 
wore upon his breast a medal of one of the presidents, When he 
saw my father, he took the medal from his breast and placed it upon 
him, saying: ‘You shall be a chief. and I shall be only an errand 
man for you,’—so grateful was he to my father because he had 
helped him when he was in trouble,"’ 

Fietp Cottman Moseru, 

Cytcaco, Lincs. 


DRESS AND ORNAMENTS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
INDIANS 


By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHEY 


HAIRDRESSING 


The hair of the New England Indians was dressed in various 
ways, the styles being determined in a measure by the age and 
station of the individual, At the age of puberty the boys were 
permitted to wear it long; previous to that period it was cut in 
various ways. Some of them wore a long foretop, a long lock on 
the crown, and one on each side of the head, the rest of the hair 
being cut even with the scalp.' Among the Omaha the boys 
belonging to different gentes had their hair cut in forms symbolic of 
their particular gens.* It seems probable that a similar practice 
was prevalent in New England. The men sometimes wore their 
hair ina loose, disheveled manner,’ although generally, and especi- 
ally among the better class, much care was observed in oiling and 
dressing it, The young men and soldiers frequently wore it long 
on one side, that of the opposite side being cut short. The long 
hair upon the left side was bound into a knot." 

Another method which seems to have been quite general was to 
gather and tie the hair into a long round knot at the back of the 
head, like “a horse's tail bound with a fillet."" In this knot or twist 
feathers of the eagle or turkey were fastened.’ The front hair was 
cut short or was shaved far up on the head, the long hair remaining 
being combed and twisted in various ways and intertwined with 
i Wood, Nese England's Protect, p. 7a. 

Alice C. Fletcher, A Study of the Omade 7ride, Smithsonian Report, 1897, p. 82, 

L tt. 
: ‘John Ogiby, Amenicas Aring an Accwrate Description of the New World, p. 051. 

‘Wood, op. al, p. 72 

“Morrill, Meco om View Eagle, Mass. Hist, Coll,, tst series, vol. 1, p. 190, repr, 
1859. 

* Wood, op. city p. 71. 

" Geotin's Aint, Collections, Mass, Hist. Coll,, tat series, vol. 1, po 153. 
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feathers,’ as already noted. Higgeson mentions one lock being 
longer than the rest ;7 he probably refers to the scalp-lock. The hair 
of the Mount Hope warriors was trimmed " comb fashion," * that is 
like a cockscomb, both sides of the head being shaved, leaving a 
ndge of comparatively short, upright hair extending across the head 
from front to back. The hair was sometimes gathered and tied in 
two locks or rolls’ the common method among most modem 
Indians who wear it long. 

The beard was rarely allowed to prow,’ but was removed as it 
appeared. This custom was not universal, however, for Brereton * 
noticed several Indians with black, thin beards in the party who 
met Gosnold. 

There ts little information as to the methods of dressing 
women's hair, Verrazano’ says they adorned their heads with 
divers ornaments made of their own hair which hung down before 
on each side of their breasts. Champlain® saw a girl with her 
hair very neatly dressed with a skin colored red and bordered on 
the upper part with Jittle shell beads. A portion of it hung down 
behind, the rest being braided in various ways. Both sexes some- 
times powdered their hair,’ w 

TATTOOING | 

Tattooing seems to have been confined principally to the cheeks, 
upon which totemic figures were made. Wood" writes that many 
of the better class bore " upon their cheeks certain pourtratures of 
beasts, as bears, deares, mooses, wolves, ctc., some of fowls, as of 
eagles, hawkes, etc., which be not a superficial painting but a cer- 
tain incision or else a raising of their skin by a small, sharp instru- 
ment under which they conveigh a certain kind of black unchange- 
able ink which makes the desired form apparent and permanent." 
~ * Champlain, Fepages, vol. 1, p. 63 (Prince Society}, 

* Higgeson, Wre Eagland Planiation, Mass. Hist, Coll., 1st series, vol. 1, pp. 124. 

Denke, Mistery of PAiip' + War, p. 25. 

‘Thid., po 206. 

*Champlam, op. cit., p. 3§. 

* Brereton, feveant af Gormoid’s Ferage, Mase Hist, Coll, 3d series, rol. vin. 

'Hakluyt, Dies Forages, Hakluyt Society's reprint, p 65. 

FOp, cit., p. 9g. 

"Gookin, op. cit, p 153 5. G, Drake, Jiapedien of the Wildersess, pp. §2- 
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Johnson ' notes a blue cross tattooed (“ dyed very deep ") over the 
cheek-bones of the women. 
FACE PAINTING 

Face painting was common with both sexes, and among the 
men more especially when on war raids, Soot was commonly 
used for black, and red earth or the powdered bark of the pine 
tree for red? These were the more common colors. White, yel- 
low, and blue were also used. Waymouth* saw men with their 
bodies painted black and their faces black or red, some having 
stripes of excellent blue over their upper lip, nose, and chin, The 
eyebrows were sometimes painted white, 

The women painted their faces with various colors and in time of 
mourning with black.! They “ painted their faces in the hollow 
of their eyes and nose with a shining black, out of which the tip of 
their nose appears very deformed, and their cheek bones being of 
a lighter swart black on which they have a blue cross dyed very 
deep.""* 

CLOTHING 

The breech-clout was worn by both sexes. It was made of the 
skin of vanous animals, dressed with or without the hair, Cham- 
plain saw the skin of the doe and seal used for this purpose. 
Archer* speaks of seal skin, Waymouth’ of beaver skin, and 
Brereton® of black tanned skin. Later a strip of European cloth a 
yard and a half long was used in place of the skin of an animal. A 
girdle of snake skin® or other material (Samoset’'s girdle was 
fringed) served to support the breech-clout, which passed between 
the legs of the wearer, its ends being joined to the belt or carned 
up before and behind between the body and the girdle, over which 
1 Edward Johnson, a fiver of New Emgland, London, 1654, p. 116. 

‘Roper Williams, Aty tute the Lanywae of America, Coll. R. 1. Hist. Sot., vol, 


1, pp- 164, pba. 

Waymouth, Forage te the Caaet of Marre, Mass. Hist. Coll, 30 series, tol, VIII, 
pp. 136, 4b. 

i Gookin, op. .ciL, p. §53- 

Johnson, op. cit., p. 116, 

© Archer, Arcount of Gresolt’s Voyages, Mass. Hint. Coll, 54 series, vol, ¥I0t, p. 73. 
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*Ogitby, op. cil, p. 152. 
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they hung like an apron, “a flap before and a tail. behind.” It is 
probable that the apron mentioned by Williams, Brereton, and other 
writers was the broad end of the breech-clout hanging before. As 
a rule the boys wore no-breech-clout until ten or twelve years of 
age, but the girls wore a “little apron” from their birth.! The 
woman's breech-clout hung down a little longer behind than the 
mats,* 

Usually neither sex wore any other garment indoors? and it was 
not uncommon in earlier days for both sexes to appear out of doors 
in this scanty dress, In Wood's time the women usually wore an 
additional short parment of sking of of European cloth wrapped 
like a blanket about their lions, reaching down to their knees, which 
they never put off in the company of Europeans. 

in addition to the breech-clout it was customary for the men, 
and sometimes for the boys, to wear close-fitting leggings of tanned 
deer skin,’ These were worn for warmth in cold weather, on dress 
occasions, and by hunters as a protection from brush and briers; 
Their lower ends were fastened within the moccasins® and their 
upper extremities were secured by straps to the girdle, which was 
sometimes omamented with pendants or “ set with forms of birds or 
beasts.” The leggings were omamented with designs in yellow, 
blue, and red" The women also sometimes wore leggings.’ 

Moccasins were made usually of moose skin, this leather being 
thick and durable, When moose skin could not be obtained, deer 
skin was substituted. Beautiful moccasins of white dressed skin 
embroidered with dyed moose hair were sometimes worn by the 
women, Such moccasins were worn at dances" and on other 
ceremonious occasions. 

Mantles or robes were made of the skins of the moose, deer, 
bear, beaver, otter, raccoon, fox, and Squirrel, and were worm by 

! Williams, op. cit,, p. 106, 


* Champlain, op. cit, p. 85. 

*Willinms, op. cit., p, 106, 

*Waymouth, op. cit., pp. 136, 140. Mourt's Relation, Jowrnal ef ihe Pilgrims to 
Piymewih, Cheaver’s reprint, p. 59. cal 

“Morton, iV fnglish Canaan, Prince Socinty’s reprint, p. t4z. 

"Joba Josselyn, Tay Poyiges to New £ ngioed, Veazie reprint, p. roo, 
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"Mrs Rawlandson's Captivity in S, G. Drnke’s Tragedies of the Wilderness, 3, 52, 
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both sexes. Beautiful cloaks were manufactured of the iridescent 
feathers of the wild turkey, ‘woven with twine of ther own mak- 
ing," so that nothing could be seen but feathers. These cloaks 
were usually the work of the old men,* but sometimes were made 
by the women for their children." 

When in the vicinity of Wellsflect harbor, Massachusetts, Cham- 
plain "saw robes woven of “ grass and hemp scarcely covering the 
body and coming down only to the thighs.’ These were probably 
identical with the silkgrass mantles of the southern Algonquians 
illustrated by John White in 1385,° 

A single skin of the moose, deer, or bear served for a man's 
robe. Moose skins were commonly dressed without the hair and 
were made “wondrous white."" Few examples of white-dressed 
buckskin have been preserved. A pair of old Algonquian mocca- 
sins of this material are in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, 
They are of a uniform milk white, and in texture resemble the finest 
chamois skin. Whien used as a mantle the white-dressed moose 
skin was omamented near its edges with a border in color laid on 
with size ‘in form like lace set on by a tailor, and some they stripe 
in size with works of several fashions very curious according to the 
several fantasies of the workmen wherein they strive to:excel one 
another." Verrazano saw a similarly ornamented robe upon an 
Indian whom he met in southern New England in 1524.2 The 
colors used were evidently red, blue, and yellow.’ The Nascapee 
and Montagnais to the north of the St Lawrence at the present time 
ornament the borders of their deer-skin robes and coats with elab- 
orate ancient patterns in these colors, laid on with a size made of 
fish roe, a pointed bone serving instead of a brush, Examples of 
this modern work may be scen in the larger museums. Similar 

1 Morton, op. cit, p. 1g. 

* Williams, op. cit., p. roy. 

‘Jowrlyn, op, cit., p. 73. 

‘Op, cit., p. 85, 

"For a reproduction of this drawing see Eggleston, /fmetrhotd’ History af the United 
Sates) po 70 

"Morton, op, cit, p. baz. 

* Thid, 

"Op. cit., p. 65. 

‘Josselyn, op. cit., p. Loo, 
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designs in bead-work upon the borders of the cloth coats of the 
Penobscot and Micmac chiefs are survivals of the ancient New 
England decoration. These bead-work designs are also similar to 
the painted designs of the north. Certain decorative motifs in these 
borders are persistent throughout a large portion of the great Algon- 
quian area. 

Deer-skin mantles were dressed with or without the hair, and 
a perfect tail greatly enhanced their value. In winter the hair was 
worn innermost,’ Those especially prepared for summer wear were 
dressed usually without the hair. These garments were fastened 
at the shoulders with jeather. They were thrown over one or both 
shoulders and brought usually under one arm.* When traveling 
they were also secured at the waist with a belt. This belt was 
sometimes hollow and served as a receptacle for parched corn, the 
usual food for a journey,” 

The common method of wearing a mantle left one arm exposed. 
In cold weather this arm was usually covered with a “ deepe furr'd 
eat [lynx] skin like a long large muffe which hee shifts to that arm 
which lieth most exposed to the winde."’ * 

One of the Indians who, with Samoset, visited the Pilgrims, 
wore a “wild cat's skin or such like on one ann, "* not carried han g- 
ing over the arm as some have supposed. 

Nearly one hundred years previous to the arrival of the Pilgrims 
Verrazano also saw skins of the bay lynx worn as arm coverings 
by the Indians of southern New England. 

Morrell, in his poem on New England, written in 1623, writes 
that “an otter skin their right arms doth keep warm.” Levett 
evidently saw beaver skins used in pairs as detached sleeves.* 
Waymouth says some of the mantles “had sleeves, most had none." 
He does not make it clear, however, whether they were attached to 
the mantle or formed separate articles of clothing. The Nascapee 
 Vibevet, Povapes fe the Goal af Afaine, Mase Hist. Coll, 3d series, vol. Viti 
a eo op. cit. Pp. 123. 

E Williams, op. cit., p- 33: 

‘Wood, op. Gt, p 73- 

*Mourt, op. cit., Pp. 59 

Op. cil, p. 170. 
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and Montagnais and the neighboring Eskimo wore coats fitted with 
sleeves, and it is possible that the eastern Maine Indians may have 
had such garments in prehistoric times, but there is hardly enough 
evidence to warrant the assumption. 

The men wore at the girdle a pouch of dressed skin containing 
fire-making implements.’ A pipe and tobacco were also carried in 
the pouch, which was sometimes suspended from the neck* The 
women’s robes were longer and fuller than those of the men, In- 
stead of one deer or bear skin two were sewed atfull length. These 
garments were so Jong as to drag on the ground "like a great 
ladies train.""* For want of better clothing the poorer classes 
sometimes used grass or the leaves of trees." This practice does 
not seem to have been common. During the first trading expedi- 
tion of the Pilgrims the Indian women sold their robes “from their 
backs, and tied boughs about them, but with great shamefastnesse."** 


HEADDRESS 

Eagie or turkey feathers were worn in the hair. A headdress 
of upright feathers was also worn, which was probably similar to 
those common among many modern tribes, It was likea coronet,* 
broadwise like a fan’ or like a turkey-cock's train.” 

A curious head ornament of colored deer hair was worn, similar 
to those common among certain western tribes during the century 
just past. The western examples are fastened to the scalp-lock 
and cross the head from front to back, the dyed hair of which they 
are made being longer in front and standing upright. Gookin" 
describes those of New England as “ deer shuts made in the fashion 
of a cock’s comb dyed red and crossing their heads like a half 
moon." Waymouth refers to them as a" kind of coronet .. . 
made very cunningly of a substance like stiff hair colored red, 

i Brereton, op. cit., p. Ol. 

Williams, op. eit. pp. 55. OS. 

3 Morton, op. cit,, Pp. 144. 

‘Champlain, op. cit., po P23. 

*Mourt, op, cit., p Ot. 

‘Brereton, op. cil. p. 92. 

*Mourt, op. cil., p- 59 

® Archer, op. cit. fh. 74. 

"Op. cit., p. 153 
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broad and more than.a handful in depth,’ The skin of a black 
hawk was highly prized as a headdress. White feathered bird 
skins, 4 fox's tail, or a rattlesnake skin were also used, Head- 
bands decorated with wampum and other beads were not uncom- 
mon, 
ORNAMENTS IX GENERAL 

Bracelets, necklaces, and head-bands were common, éspecially 
among the women. Mrs Rawlandson saw a necklace of human 
fingers." Ear pendants of copper were worn at an early period. 
Pendants in the form of birds, beasts, and fishes, carved from bone, 
shell, and: stone, were worn in the ears, also the brilliant skin of the 
humming bird. Verrazano,* in 1524, saw many plates of wrought 
copper, Archer saw a piece of copper a foot in length and half as 
wide, used asa breast-plate, Brereton,' in 1602, saw a “ great store 
of copper, some very red, some of a paler color [brass]. None of 
them but have chains, earrings or collars of this metal. .. . Their 
chains are many hollow pieces cemented together, each piece of the 
bigness of one of our reeds, a finger in length, ten or twelve of 
them together on a string which they wear about their necks. 
Their collars they wear about their bodies like bandoliers, a hand- 
ful broad, all hollow pieces like the other but somewhat shorter, 
four hundred pieces in a collar, very fine and evenly set together,” 

From archeological data we learn that native copper ornaments 
were used to a limited extent by the New England Indians, though 
they were probably never common. European copper and brass 
were acquired at a very early date and skilfully worked into tubular 
beads and other ornaments. At the time of Gosnold’s voyage 
(1602) ornaments of these metals were so common among the 
southern New England natives that they offered to the explorers 
their “ fairest collars and charms for a knife or such like trific.” 
Beads, plates, and tnangular arrowpoints of copper and brass simi- 
Jar to those seen by Brereton and other writers have been taken 
from graves and village sites and may be seen in both public and 
private collections. 

‘Op, eit, p. 48, 


P Wood, op. cit, p. 74. 
Op. cit., p 65. 
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Both discoidal and tubular beads of shell were used in New 
England at an early date, but they were probably rare and highly 
prized in prehistoric days. Champlain saw shell beads used in em- 
broidery and also as ornaments for the hair. Weymouth mentions 
bracelets of little round white bone strung together on a leather 
string. Bracelets of amall shell beads were also found by the 
Pilgrims on the skeleton of a child at Cape Cod. 

The New England Indians could have found little difficulty im 
making and perforating the discoidal beads with primitive tools. 
Perforating the larger tubular beads must have been difficult, but not 
beyond the ability of the primitive artisan. 

There seems to be little evidence that the smaller tubular shell 
beads of the variety generally known as wampum were made to any 
extent by the New England Indians previous to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. After receiving awls from European 
traders the Narragansetts and Pequots were able to produce it in 
considerable quantity, and these tribes grew “rich and potent '' by 
its manufacture. Prior to 1627 there seems to have been very 
little wampum among the New England tribes, its use being confined 
to“ ye sachems and-some spetiall persons that wore a litle of it 
for ornament.”' This harmonizes with what we have already 
learned of shell beads from the early explorers. 

During the visit of the Dutch te Plymouth, in 1627, they sold 
to the English so" worth of wampum to barter with the Indians 
for furs and other commodities. It was two years before this 
small quantity was disposed of. The demand, however, steadily in- 
creased, and as it became known among the inland tribes the Eng- 
lish could with difficulty obtain enough to supply the demand * for 
many years together.” ‘' Neither did the English of this planta- 
tion, or any other in ye land, till now that they had knowledge of 
it from ye Dutch so much as know what it was, much less yt it 
was a comoditie of that worth and valew. But alter it grue thus 
to be a comoditie in these parts, these Indians fell into it allso and 
to learne how to make it; for ye Narigansets doe geather ye shells 
of which y” make it from their shors. And it has now contin- 
ued a current comoditie aboute this 20 years.""* The purple por- 

Bradford, Aisery of Pirewutd Plantation, Boston, 1898, p. 282. 

'Thid., pp. 282-283. 
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tion of the quahog shell (Venzs mercenaria) was used for making 
the colored vanety of wampum. 

Much of the later white wampum seems to have been made 
from the white part of the same shell. The columella of the peri- 
winkle was also used for making the white variety. The beads are 
cylindrical and are perforated lengthwise. They average less than 
one-fourth of an inch in length by about one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness. The color of the dark variety varies from a uniform 
purplish black to a light purple, interveined with white lines and 
bars, The greater part of the wampum of Indian manufacture was 
made by the Narragansetts. The Dutch and the Swedes of the 
middle states from a very early date manufactured large quantities, 
and as late as 1844 it was macle and sold by them to the Indian 
traders of the west. ' 

Besides its use as currency, wampum was woven into garters, 
belts, bracelets, collars, ear pendants, neck ornaments, head bands, 
etc. [twas used for ornamenting bags, wallets, and various articles 
of dress. The wampum belt, woven of purple and white beads in 
symbolic figures, served as an inviolable and sacred pledge which 
guaranteed messages, promises, and treaties. 

Mrs Rawlandson* mentions an Indian woman who wore a 
“kersey coat covered with girdles of wampum from the loins up- 
ward. Her arms from her elbows to her hands were covered with 
bracelets; there were handfuls of necklaces about her neck.” One 
of King Philip's belts, curiously wrought with “black and white 
wampum in various figures and flowers and pictures of many birds 
and beasts,” was nine inches broad and when hung about Captain 
Church's shoulders reached to his ankles. Philip wore two other 
belts, one with two flags upon the back which hung from his head, 
the other with a star upon the end being hung from his breast.’ 
When Philip visited Boston he wore a coat and leggings set with 
wampum “in pleasant wild works" and a broad belt of the same.‘ 

PEAbonyY MUSEUM OF ARCH@OLOGY ann EtHNoLoay, 

CamMeripoe, MAss. 


'Reauchamp, Wampum and Shell Articles sted dy the New Yor’ Indians, p. 333: 
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THE SPLAYED OR SO-CALLED "“CASCO FOOT" IN 
THE FILIPINO 


By ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


In the American Anthropologist for April-June, 1904, there 
appears an article by Dr George A. Skinner under the title * Casco 
Foot in the Filipino.” In connection therewith | wish to present a 
few facts. 

I have repeatedly seen the abnormal foot development in ques- 
tion among all the unshod people whom I have visited in the islands, 
and publish herewith ( plate xxxiu) illustrations from various 
groups of them which show the peculiarity. The photographs 
were made before Dr Skinner's article was read, and only three, 
the bottoms of feet a, ¢@, ¢, were taken to illustrate the abnor- 
mal. The facts I present are mainly those that I had collected 
before reading Dr Skinner's article. They were not gathered for 
the purpose of refuting his thesis and conclusions, which are as 
follow : 

“The constant use of the toes in the work [that of propelling 
the casco by throwing the human body forward with the weight 
against a pole, resting its lower end on the river bed] leads to a 
peculiar and very great development of the feet. . . . One 
must consider that feet of this formation are an attempt on the part 
of nature to adapt these people to their occupation” (that of poling 
the casco); and, '‘hence it appears to be an occupation develop- 
ment and not hereditary.” 

There is an Igorot man in Bontoc pueblo, in the province of 
Lepanto-Bontec, Luzon, whose great toe on one foot is turned at 
an obtuse angle from its normal position; the extent of this ex- 
treme splaying may be better understood by noting that the great 
toes shown in the accompanying illustrations are turned simply at 
acute angles from the normal. I quote from notes made in 1903, 
in Bontoc pueblo, a town of mountain people : 

ee | 
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‘(Twenty percent of the adults have abnormal feet. ‘The most com- 
mon and the most striking abnormality is that known a5 _fd-wing, it is an 
inturning of the great toe. @-wing occurs in all stages, from the slight- 
est spreading to that approximating forty-five degrees.’ It was found 
widely scattered among the barefoot mountain tribes of northern Luzon. 
The people say it is due to mountain climbing, and their explanation is 
probably correct, as the great toe is used much as is a claw in securing a 
footing on the slippery, steep trails during the rainy season. Fi-wing 
occurs quite as commonly with women as with men, This deformity oc- 
curs in one or both feet, generally in both if at all. An enlargement of 
the basal joint of the great toe, probably a bunion, is also comparatively 
It is not improbable that it is often caused by stone bruises, 
as such are of frequent occurrence ; they are sometimes very serious, dis- 
abling 4 person. many days at a time.”’ 

This bunion deformity is shown in plate xxx1t, a. 

Not one percent of the Bontoc people have ever seen the ocean, 
or any water navigation, and none of the people of Lepanto-Bontoc 
province, or, indeed, of any of the Igorot provinces, have any form 
of water transportation ; so water transportation has in no way been 
the cause of their splayed feet. 

In March of the year 1903, during a residence among the Bon- 
toc Izorot people, one of them, a servant of ours, received such an 
injury to the basal joint of his great toe from a rock in the trail 
that he was unable to stand on his feet for ten days. The inflamed 
wound finally broke and considerable pus ran from it. The in- 
jured man immediately moved from the town in which we were 
then living, and | have not seen him since: but he and others in 
the town said that his great toe would probably be-spread somewhat 
from the others in a short time. 

Some of the coastwise people say that the splaying of their feet 
is frequently caused by tree-climbing —a reasonable explanation, 
as they chmb cocoanut trees by walking up them with their great 
toes and the tips of one or two of their amaller toes thrust in small 
notches cut in the trunk. The majority, however, maintain that 
they have no knowledge of the cause of the inturning toes, except 
that it is due to working. This refers toall kinds of work, but 
> Whe cate of extreme splaying mentioned in the last paragraph had not been dis- 
covered when this note was made, 
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especially to their various forms of agriculture; it means simply 
that splaying is due to being much on one’s bare feet while toiling, 

Some people who rides horses, as, for instance, the Sulu Moros 
of the Jolo archipelago and the Lanao Moros in the vicinity of Lake 
Lanaoin Mindanao, have 
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curately the effect of the 
casco on the feet of its 
human propellers; but 
not being satisfied with 
my own cursory investigation in one place, 1 sent two clerks — 
Tagalog men of Manila—to study at the same hour the two most 
important water-ways of Manila, namely the Pasig river and the 
Binondo canal, Thirty-one cascos were examined, averaging six 
bugadores, or human propellers, each, making a total of 186 men. 
Of these there were only three whose toes were spread even as 
much as shown in figure 22, 4. Those similiar to the one shown 
in ¢ of the same figure were not counted, since they are so common 
in Manila as to have been considered by the two observers not as 
deformed but as natural fect. 

Everywhere in Manila there are men and women with splayed 
fect who have never worked on cascos. Three women in Manila, 
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whom I have just met on the street and with 
whom I have spoken, have toes that turn m- 
ward preatly, and none of them could give a 
reason for the abnormality. 

I do not believe that this peculiar foot is 
hereditary, I have never seen it in children 
under nine or ten years of age, and many 
inquiries have failed to reveal babes or small 
children with inturning toes. 

Not only-are splayed feet common in the 
Philippines, but they seem to have been found 
sufficiently common elsewhere in the Orient to 
have been noted by men of science. 1 quote 
Deniker' to this effect : 

“We cannot enlarge on the exterior charac- 
ters: . . . on the more or less diverging big toe 
which is remarked among the majority of peoples 
of India, Indo-China and the insular world de- 
pendent on Asia, from Sumatra to Japan,"’ ete. 

Figure 22, a, 6, c, shows three pairs of feet 
of the Sakai people of Malay peninsula —a 
wild mountain people who partake of the 
characteristics of the Negrito and the Malay. 
Two are much splayed, while the other might 
easily become so,* 

From the foregoing facts it would appear 
that splayed feet, similar to those observed 
among the bugadores in the Philippines, are 
found over a large part of the area covered by 
men who possess to a greater or lesser degree 
the blood of an ancestral Asiatic people who 
may be called the Primitive Malayans, These 


'Deniker, 74e Aaces of Afan, London, 1900, pp. 94- 
05. 

& Journal Anthr. Jat, Gr Brit, and frelanad, vol, 
REX, PP. 142-152, 1902; Some Anthropological Results 
ofthe Skeat Expedition to the Malay Peninsuln,"' by Lacrence 
H. Duckworth. 
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modern peoples occupy not simply the territory spoken of by Den- 
iker, but they are also well spread over the Pacific area. 

It appears from instances cited in this paper that the abnormality 
may be due to a definite injury to the basal joint of the toes, but 
is most often due to such constant activity as gradually and usually 
unconsciously spreads or turns the toes inward, These facts 
agree with Dr Skinner's conclusion that the splayed foot is not due 
to heredity ; but they do not agree with his opinion that it is the 
result of the particular occupation of poling the casco, and there is 
no evidence to show that it is ‘an attempt on the part of nature to 
adapt these people to their occupation.” 

It is believed that there is a tendency among the various off- 
spring of the Primitive Malayans toward splaying of the feet. 
This is probably due to a weakness of the basal joints of the toes, 
coupled with the fact that the toes are naturally in, or very near, a 
straight line with the inside of the foot, rather than inclined toward 
the outer side. The feet of Chinamen in the Philippine islands, who 
do as much toiling, barefoot, as the Filipinos, do not appear to be 
splayed, 1 fail to find any with the toes inturning at their bases; 
there are many with the great toe somewhat separated from the 
others, but this spreading I believe is likely the result of unshod feet 
that constantly bear the body of a hard-toiling pedestrian, Since the 
natural position of Filipino toes is as stated, special habitual efforts, 
such as walking up-hill, over rough or slipping ground, or with the 
weight against a casco pole, or horse-back riding with Moro stirrups, 
would tend to produce the particular foot under discussion, provided 
the tendency to weakness of the basal joints prevails, When we 
see that this abnormality occurs commonly, though not hereditarily, 
among men spread over such an extended area and following such 
varied pursuits as those of mountain pedestrians, agricultural 
laborers, coastwise tree-climbers, horsemen, and rivermen, the safest 
conclusion to draw regarding its origin seems to be that it is the 
result of various causes, most of which further or accentuate a 
natural tendency, and that it is not the result of any one occupation, 
that, for instance, of propelling the casco, 
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IN MEMORIAM: WASHINGTON MATTHEWS 


Washington Matthews, soldier, surgeon, anthropologist, poet, 
was born in Killiney, county Dublin, Ireland, July 17, 1843, and 
died in Washington, D. C., April 29, 1905, in his sixty-second year, 

Killiney, the little village in which Dr Matthews first saw the 
light, is one of the prettiest suburbs of Dublin, a few miles south 
from the city, with the blue waters of the bay in front and the 
blue mountains of Wicklow behind. It is locally noted for its 
ancient rumed church, dating back to the sixth century, and for its 
gray stoned cromlech, the “ Druids’ Judgment Seat,” linking the 
present to the dim prehistoric past. In a letter written shortly 
before the end, he says of the old home place: ‘' In Ireland, resi- 
dences with grounds around them usually have proper names, a 
custom which, in America, prevails more in the south than in the 
north. The house I was born in, still standing ten years ago, was 
named Glenalua (Gleann-a-luaighe), or ‘Valley of Lead.’ There 
was a lead mine near there in the ancient days. It was exhausted 
years ago, but they still occasionally find small fragments of lead 
ore when quarrying around Killiney.” 

Dr Nicholas Blayney Matthews, father of the subject of our 
notice, was himself a leading physician and university graduate in 
medicine, With that admiration for free government which makes 
every Irishman half an American, he named the boy Washington. 
While the child was still in infancy, the mother, formerly Miss 
Anna Burke, died, and the father, finding the old walks lonely 
without the companion of his love, closed up his affairs at home 
and came to America in 1247, bringing his two motherless boys 
with him. After a short residence in Wisconsin, then a territory, 
he returned with his children to Ireland, where they remained 
about three years before coming out again to this country, this 
time to settle in Dubuque, lowa. Here the boy grew up, having 
his first education in the common schools, and at seventeen began 
the study of medicine under his father, with a course of lectures at 
the medical department of the University of lowa, from which he 
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received the degree of M.D., May 28, 1864, in his twenty-first 

The civil war being then in progress, Dr Matthews at once 
volunteered for service, and was assigned to duty as acting assistant 
surgeon at Rock Island, Illinois, looking after the Confederate 
prisoners in the government hospital at that place. Ne remained 
here until mustered out at the close of the war in May, 1565, when 
he was immediately appointed to the regular army and received 
an assignment as post surgeon at Fort Union, Montana. Here he 
first came in close contact with Indians, whom thenceforth he made 
a life study, at a time when they were still wild and unsubdued. 

His subsequent assignments, as given in the army records, are 
as follow : Post surgeon, Fort Berthold, N. D., 1865-66; in the 
field with General Terry's expedition, Dakota, 1567 ; at Fort Ste- 
venson, N, D., 1867-68; post surgeon, Fort Rice, N. D., 1869- 
70; post surgeon, Fort Buford, N. D., 1870-72; post surgeon, 
David's Island, New York harbor, November to December, 1572 ; 
post surgeon, Willet’s Point, New York harbor, December, 1872 
to May, 1873; post surgeon, Fort Wood, New York harbor, to 
June, 1873; post surgeon, Fort Sullivan, Maine, to November, 
1873 ; post surgeon, David's Island, New York harbor, to Novem- 
ber, 1874; at Fort Hamilton and Fort Wood, New York harbor, 
April, 1875; ordered to Department of California, April 23, 1875 ; 
Alcatraz island, San Francisco harbor, Cal., June, 1875 to April, 
1876; post surgeon, Camp Independence, Cal., to July 10, 1877 ; 
in the field with expedition against Nez Perce Indians, July to Octo- 
ber, 1877; in the field with expedition against Bannock Indians, 
1878: at Camp Bidwell, Cal., to June 30, 1880; ordered to the 
Department of the Missouri, September 7, 1880; post surgeon, 
Fort Wingate, N. Mex., October, 1880 to Apnil, 1884; Army 
Medical Museum, Washington City, 1884-0; Fort Wingate, N. 
Mex, (second assignment), 1890-94; retired for disability con- 
tracted in line of duty, September 29,1895. He was commissioned 
as assistant surgeon in 1868; as captain and assistant surgeon in 
1871; and as major and surgeon in 1589. 

On his first assignment to duty on the upper Missouri in 1865, 
Dr Matthews at once became deeply interested in the native tribes 
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of that region and soon began the study of the allied Hidatsa 
(Minitari), Arikara, and Mandan, in the vicinity of Fort Berthold, 
with whom he remained in close touch for much of the next six 
years. He brought to this study all the sympathetic enthusiasm 
of a young man and the exact method of a trained scholar with 
such good result that he mastered the Hidatsa language — we use 
the word mastered with its full significance — so that, when under 
the disheartening misfortune of the entire destruction of all his 
manuscript notes: and his library by the burning of his quarters at 
Fort Buford in 1871, he was able to rewnte from his inner knowl- 
edge the “Grammar and Dictionary of the Hidatsa’ and the 
“ Hidatsa (Minnetaree) English Dictionary,” which remain to-day 
the monument and authority on this language. A second and ampli- 
fied revision of these works was issued by the U. S, Geological 
and Geographical Survey in 1877 under the tithe “ Ethnography 
and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians.” It was characterized at 
the time by a competent authonty as the most important memoir 
on our aboriginal languages that had appeared since the great 
Dakota dictionary of Riggs, twenty-six years before. 

In 1877 Dr Matthews married Miss Caroline Wotherspoon, 
daughter of Dr A. 5S. Wotherspoon, U.S. Army. In the years 
thenecforward, whether on the remote frontier or in eastern cites, 
she was ever his closest companion, his most helpful and interested 
assistant, his best inspiration, and his tender nurse at the end. 

In 1880, at the suggestion of Major J, W. Powell, director of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, he was transferred to duty at Fort 
Wingate, N..Mex., in the Navaho country, where he remained four 
ytars, with a second assignment of four years more in 1890-04. 
Here, a thousand miies removed from the distractions of civilization, 
all his spare time and energy, apart from his duties as post surgeon, 
were given to the study of the great Navaho tribe, at that period 
uncontaminated heathens, as he himself has happily expressed it. 
The greater part of this work, of which the first fruits were given to 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, waa entirely a labor of love, 
at his own personal expense, involving the hiring and usually the 
feeding of Indian informants and interpreters, with frequent horse- 
back journeys over a difhcult country to witness ceremonies, 
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identify sites, or collect plants, The results were a marvelous 
revelation, His “Mountain Chant” and “ Prayer of a Navaho 
Shaman " awakened the scientific world to the possibilities of Indian 
myth and ritual, and created an interest in the subject which has 
never slackened. His technologic studies in the same held, as 
embodied in his papers on Navaho weaving and silverwork, and 
his botanic-and medical sttdies, chiefly still in manuscript, are of 
equal importance and alike bear the stamp of careful exactness. 
The promise held out by his earlier papers has been amply ae 
by his later and larger works, ‘‘ Navaho Legends," published as 
memoir of the American Folk-Lore Society in 1897, and “ The 
Night Chant,’ published as a memoir of the American Museum of 
Natural History in 1902. 

Of his Navaho studies it has been well writren: "The char- 
acteristics of his work as an ethnologist are patience, thoroughness, 
and safety. He does not imagine, but stops with what he knows, 
and it is-safe to be said that his work will stand practicaily final 
for the specialty he undertook. Detail students may yet add to 
our specific knowledge, for his pet tribe will last a long time, but 
the last generic authority on the Navaho will be, as it is now, 
Washington Matthews." 

For aterm of about six years, 1884-1890, he was on duty at 
the Army Medical Museum in Washington, during which period 
he gave special attention to the study of craniology and anthro- 
pometry, subjects at that time hardly considered by American 
science, Within the same period also he made two important 
investigating expeditions to the Southwest. The first of these was 
undertaken in the fall of 1884, under the auspices of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, to the Navaho country, where by previous 
arrangement with the priests he was privileged to witness the 
whole secret nte of the Night Chant. The other, in 1887, was in 
connection with archeologic investigations in the Salt river valley 
of Arizona, under the auspices of the Hemenway Southwestern 
Archeological Expedition. His medical and anatomic writings, 
chiefly during this time, include a study of consumption among 
Indians, several notable papers on methods of cranial measure- 
ment, and a monograph on “Human Bones of the Hemenway 
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A specimen in the British Museum! is decorated with carving 
covered with gold on the back only, the front being entirely plain. 
In one respect, however, this is the most perfect of the four; the 
finger-loops still remain bound on near the lower end. But there 
is nothing to indicate that similar loops were originally attached to 
the three specimens in the Halian museums. 

The atlatl in Berlin belongs to a type different from those to 
which 1 have referred, 

'The late Dr Hjalmar Stalpe described ond figured this specimen in colors in 
Internationales Archina far Ethnegraphie, vol, 1, 1890, p. 234, The length of the 
specimen ia given as fo6.mm. ; width of upper end, 33 mm. ; of the lower end, 23 mm. 

Fioaexce, Irary, 

April, 1905. 
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Collection,” published as a memoir of the National Academy of 
sciences in 1893. In the summer of 1886 he took an opportunity 
to revisit the places of his childhood in the old land across the sea. 
In the summer of 1883 he was one of the three physicians se- 
lected ta attend General Sheridan, lieutenant general of the army, 
in his last illness. His associates were Dr Robert O'Reilly, now 
surgeon general, and Dr H. C. Yarrow, both of Washington, 

In 1892, while serving his second assignment at Fort Wingate, 
he was stricken by the insidious disease which eventually caused 
his death, Two years later, when it was evident that his day of 
active service was past, he was recalled to Washington, On Sep- 
tember 29, (895, in accordance with the verdict of an examining 
board, he was retired for disahility. 

The disease slowly progressed, but although for several years 
before the end came he was an almost total physical wreck, unable 
to go about alone, cut off from conversation, frequently suffering 
intense agony, and with no hope of recovery, yet he kept his mind 
clear and his heart brave and warm to the last, and some of his 
best and most monumental work was produced during weeks of 
pain when he was scarcely able to move without assistance, At 
last the strength of what was once a magnificent frame was utterly 
sapped. While writing at his desk he attempted to nse unaided, 
but the effort was too great. He fell to the floor, sustaining such 
injury that medical science was powerless to help, and his life 
passed away a few weeks later. He was buried as a soldier at 
Arlington where rest his oldtime friends and associates, Sheridan, 
Mallery, Bourke, Coues, and Powell. He is survived by his wife, 
by several relatives in Lowa, and by his father's sister in Ireland. 

Dr Matthews took an active interest in scientific things and 
was a member of the American Anthropological Association, 
Amerncan Assocation for the Advancement of Science, American 
Climatological Association, Association of American Anatomists, 
Anthropological Society of Washington, Philosophical Society of 
Washington, National Geographic Society, American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, Chicago Folk-Lore Society,and Torrey Botanical Club, He 
served as vice-president of the Chicago Folk-Lore Society in 1894, 
and as president of the American Folk-Lore Society in 1896, In 
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1888 he received the degree of LL.D. from his own. university in 
recognition of his philologic work. Besides a fluent knowledge 
of Hidatsa and a good acquaintance with Navaho, he had at com- 
mand both German and Spanish, while his English was always a 
model of literary style, He was an expert botanist, a skilful mathe- 
matician, and an artist of some ability in oil colors. Those familiar 
with his Indian ritual interpretations and with lis sometimes con- 
cealed identity knew him for a poet even without the proof offered 
by the following little gem written at Gloucester, Mass., a short 
time before his death : 
THE CONTEAST ! 
Dark days around the Gloucester moors 
Have come again, 
With winals that wall and mista that trail 
O'er land and sen ; 
But darker days are in my soul, 
Sai is ory lot, 
Despalr and pam are with me here — 
Alice ia net. 


Bright days around the Gloucester moors 
Are now with mej 

Clear is the aky and fair the land 
And calm the sea. 

The days within my soo! are bright, 
Arl life ie dear ; 

For, shining like the sun's own light, 
Alice is here. 


Dark days around the Gloucester moors 
Have come again. 

With northeast gales and slanting sails, 
Aed drifting rain. 

Sad are the echoes in my soul 
As breakers’ moan, - 

And like the rain my teardropa fall — 
Aljce is gone. 

Dr Matthews was a prolific writer, and besides the more impor- 
tant works already mentioned, was the author of a large number of 
shorter papers, ethnologic, medical, and general, without counting 

' Printed oy courtesy of Mr Charles F, Lommis, editor of Ont MFert, Los Angeles, 
Cal., in which magazine (May, 1905) the verses, together with the accompanying recent 
portrait of Dr Matthews, first appeared. 
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numerous reviews and notes in the journals in which he was. most 
interested. He left a large body of undigested manuscript material, 
relating chiefly to the Navaho, Modoc, and Paiute, which is now 
in possession of the University of California. 

The world knows and will increasingly appreciate the scholar, 
but only those who were near to him can understand the rare 
personality of the man, Physically, mentally, and morally, Wash- 
ington Matthews was of the highest type of manhood, Of fine 
physique and soldierly bearing, with a strong and well-modulated 
voice, carrying perhaps just a little rol! to make it all the more 
musical, he was one to attract the attention of any audience and 
hold it to the close. His thought was always well ordered, and the 
expression so gracefully chosen that each word fitted to its purpose 
as perfectly as the pieces of an Italian mosaic. By a faculty 
mingled sympathy and command he won the confidence of the 
Indian and the knowledge of his secrets, while by virtue of that 
spiritual vision which was his Keltic inheritance, he was able to 
look into the soul of primitive things and interpret their meaning as 
few others have dene. He had a deep sense of the physician's 
mission in the relief of human suffering. With a modesty that 
shrank from publicity and despised notoriety, he was without jeal- 
ousy and rejoiced always in the successful reputation of others. 
One of his last utterances in life was an expression of pleasure at a 
merited testimonial to a fellow worker. Of sensitive honor and 
high courage, he was at all times immediate and unsparing in de- 
nunciation of anything that savored of cowardice or dishonesty. 
His humor was keen, without the sting of Sarcasm, and 50 spon- 
taneous that even his serious discourse was often lightened by the 
play of fancy, 

And now, though the golden bowl be broken, not yet shall the 
silver cord be loosed that held us in affection to one of whom it 
can be said in full measure — 

“Hie life was gentle, and the clements 
So mis'd in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to nll the world, “This was a man!’ 


J. M. 
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SOME MORE ABOUT VIRGINIA NAMES 
By WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER 


In regard to Mr William R, Gerard's last article, in the AmEr- 
ican ANTHROPOLOGIST for April-June, 19>5, written in answer to 
mine in the issue for October—December, i904, | here reiterate the 
statements in my former essay, I cannot, owing to the limited space 
at my disposal in this final word, heed all his allegations and mis- 
takes, so will call attention to only a few, which will give some 
indication of the character of the remainder. 

In the first name, HWinavé, discussed by Mr Gerard, he makes 
eight blunders: (1) In rejecting Trumbull’s derivation. (2) Both 
smith and Archer call it Point H’yrawé, or Wranocke, as a rule 
rather than the contrary. (3) Archer never called it “Careless 
point.” (4) Careless point was on the opposite side of the river. 
(5) He does not quote Archer correctly, who says (Smith, p. li): 
"We crossed over the water to a sharpe point, which is a parte of 
Winawk [i.¢., under that jurisdiction] on Salisbury syde (this I 
call careless point)."" “Salisbury side" was the south side of James 
river, while Wynauk was on the north or “ Popham side.”" (6) His 
remarks as to dialect and the quotation from Trumbull in the foot- 
note are erroneous, as if the Powhatan and Massachusett did not 
belong to the same language. (7) Wean-vhée can be used without 
the preposition -w/ or -i/, a8 many place-names show. (3) No In- 
dian would have called the place Hiwach, ‘sassafras’ or ‘sweet 
wood, without a locative of some sort, as Algonquian nomencla- 
ture requires. 

Chickahominy.— Mr Gerard cannot find a single reference to a 
town called “* Zshiéehamen."”* The verb could not be used in this 
form as a place name, because it does not imply a fixed location. 
Tt would be as appropriate to apply toa place the English verb “ to 


' Maworguerick was the first town an the river visited by Smith, bot not named on 
his map, for Meyaiconc of the map is mot the eame town. The proof of this js very 


oe 


positive. 
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sweep. My notes, made more than ten years ago, when I wrote 
the results of my study of “‘ Chickahominy,” show that I rejected 
this verb, along with others, in a better application, viz., 7sebré- 
ham-aney-os, ‘they sweep the path,’ which I thought at the time 
might allude to their warlike habits when on a trail, for the words 
“lustie and daring people" were applied to the Indians of the river 
collectively, not to the inhabitants of any one town.' 

Werewacomaco. — Mr Gerard greatly confuses the derivation of 
this name. He does not accept Strachey’s* and Trumbull’s inter- 
pretation, ‘a king's house,’ but says it means ‘fertile land,’ and adds 
some remarkable information which is inapplicable. He does not 
believe in searching the Natick for the meaning of Powhatan names, 
but goes there for his altered MWernanehtonimsé (Cotton); Werenaual- 
comune (Eliot) = weenan-ohte-nink, “where the land 1s fat, rich, 
good,’ which he gives as the cognate of Werewacomace, which it is 
not, in root, prefix, suffix, or anything else. The termination -mué 
is the third person singular of the present conditional passive, ‘when 
or where a thing is," —a termination of common use by Eliot, who 
also gives smatohtomuk (= mat-ohke-muk), ‘where the land is lean, 
poor,’ thus proving the etymology.” Comace appears in several 
Powhatan names, and is the cognate of the Natick Aout = Narr. 
conmnock, ‘a house,’ 'a place enclosed.’ He further remarks: 
“ The name fora native ruler among the Virginians, variously wntten 
wirdans, werotwance, wereance, and wyréawnee, means ‘he is nch,"" 
This also is contrary to fact, as likewise is the statement that it is 
from the same stem as wrrvaw, as it really comes from another verb 
found in (Narr.) wanéntakick, ‘wise men,' ‘counsellors,’ (Lenape) 
wetidtank, ‘the learned’ or ' the wise,” whence (Lenape) wewddnsu 
(= Powhatan weréwense), ‘he is wise.’ Smith remarks (p. 377): 
for rejecting the verb were: (0) Strachey has it in cord décw, 
‘tosweep,’ which led me to believe that be mever recognioed any sounds in the word 
frede, belonging to Caichadominy, (2) Tiede is o root formed by onomatopcis to rep- 
resent the action of a harsh instrument in rubbing up dust of dirt, likewise the hair of 
animals and the scales of fish. 

?The name was probably translated for him by Kemps, the Indian who gave him 
most of his Powhatan mumes. 

® Eliot's constructive forms are mostly omitted from Tromball's Waited Dictionary, 

4Tp a note Mr Gerard saps: ' Htnomin, ‘the grape,” means‘ prolific fruit,’ "' 
whereas it really means ‘ vine berry.’ 
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“ But this word Werowance, which we call and construe for a king, 
is a common word, whereby they call commanders." Thus we 
have Herewacomace, ‘the king's house." ! 

Pocokiguara, Poweokicora,— Algonquian names of places and 
objects are all descriptive and admit of no ambiguity or inference ; 
yet Mr Gerard's translation of this term as ‘it is brayed,' when 
modified by nothing, is decidedly ambiguous, as it does not inform 
us what was 'brayed,’ hence such a translation might refer to almost 
anything except “milk made of walnuts," to which the name was 
actually applied. My interpretation supplied the missing link, as it 
furnished an etymology descriptive of how the “milk was “made 
of broken shells, skins, or bodies,” leaving nothing for supposition, 
The second element, -Aiguara or -Aicora = (Natick) -Aegéd nie, 
(Lenape) -hackeney or -hocguina, is from a root of common use 
meaning ‘to cover,’ ‘to clothe,’ as ‘skin,’ ‘body,’ " shell,’ ‘husk,’ 
‘scales’ (of fish), etc.; hence the “ milk" was " made of broken or 
pounded shells.""? 

Mothansen, — There are insurmountable objections to Mr Ger- 
ard’s etymology and translation (‘he eats bones ") of this term, 
First, Algonquian substantives in the plural must have their verbs in 
the plural, Second, the word for ‘ bone’ in all Algonquian dialects 
is classed as an inanimate noun, hence it could not be used with the 
Algonquian verb ‘to eat’ something animate, which in the Lenape 
has the form mokoan ‘to eat’; mohoew ‘he cats': mokowak ‘they 
eat’ In the same dialect, things inanimate have their plural in 
~ail, (Natick) -ash, hence ‘ they eat bones ' would be rendered inani- 
mately muitsowak wechganall, which Eliot (Zeph., it, 3) gives us 
correctly, and in the inanimate form migechuog wuskonash, * they 


‘Mr Gerard does not quote Smith correctly, It was not HWeromtcomaco that waa 
in breadth two mites, but the water { Purtons bay ). Samnith (p. 21) writes: ** Bers- 
arcamace ia vpon aalt water in bredth two myles, and an [the river] keepeth his course 
without any tarrying."' 

*Hetkewelder ( /Zisfory, p. 194) gives us the hest account of the process: * They 
pound the nots mo block or mortar, pouring « little warm water on them, and gradually 
alittle more as they become dry, until at Inst, there ia suificient quantity of water, so 
that by stirring up the pounded nuts the broken shells separate trom the liquor, which 
from the pounded Kernels ausume the sppearance of milk, If the broken shells do nut 
freely separate by swimming on the top or sinking to the bottom, the tiquor is strained 
through a» clean cloth, before it is put into the ketile."" 
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gnaw (eat) bones."' So Zeisberger could not by any possibility 
have written woctannen for mohowak wochganall, for the combina- 
tion would have been grammatically wrong. The radical -4an, in 
Cree and other dialects, when coalesced with the verb indicates some- 
thing made of bone. My etymology describes the traits of a ‘ wolf’ 
dog, as noted by many visitors to Indian villages, viz: moékannen = 
(Natick) maii-fonacn, (Nart.) mon-tanew, ‘he cries or mourns by 
night,’ from maw‘ he cries," ‘ he mourns,’ svtonden or nokanciv, ' by 
night ' or ‘in the night,’ as in composition the prefix is discarded." 
The correctness of this etymology, no matter how “ extraordinary" 
it may seem to Mr Gerard, is substantiated by the adverbial termi- 
nation -ew, which does not belong to the verb, for that is already in 
the third person singular, but to the adverb that governs the verb. 
To quote Mr Gerard: “ All this is simple, and of so very elemen- 
tary a character that it did mot occur to me to furnish an analysis of 
the word ' Moftanan' in my article.” 

Mr Gerard's article indicates his lack of critical analysis of the 
Algonquian language, and he is so hasty in his conclusions that his 
etymologies are rendered worthless, This is conspicuously shown 
by his statement: “In Narragansett, by incorporating the word 
atiabu ‘deer’ we have modtiakwen, ‘ he eats deer,’ and, by chang- 
ing the intransitive to a verbal adjective suffix we have moattokwus, 
‘deer eater," a name for the black wolf, called also deer wolf.” 
Now, the Narragansett word “ wrsatfégus,® a black wolf," is simply 
from ménr ‘black,’ and meftdgus ‘a wolf’; natfogussveg * wolves,’ 
i. ¢, ‘they seek their prey,’ which describes their chief character- 
istic. Therefore there is nothing whatever in the name indicating 
‘eating " or ‘a deer,” consequently there can be no such changes in 
grammar as he asserts. 

Wunnananownnck. —He says further: ‘What may be stated 
as absolutely certain is that zewaw does not mean ' hollow ves- 
sel," and that avewvay does not mean ‘to carry.’” 

Consulting Roger Willianis’ Key, we find: “ Wennavanounuck, 
ashallop, Wunnadvanotnuckguese, a skiff! Obs; Although them- 
~~ * Eliot almost always writes it ‘cwréenasd* (3d pers. sing: ), his bones. 


See Zeisberger’s Gramwear for ' one night,” ete, 
‘Compare méastug, * black snake," in mume chapter. 
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selves have neither, yet they give them such names, which in their 
language signifieth carrying vessels." Can this translation by 
Williams be ignored, when we learn that wannane is a ‘shallow 
vessel,’ like a ‘tray’ of ‘dish, and that -anonman = (Natick) 
denunan ‘he carries or bears,’ éounué' when it carries' as a car- 
nage or anything that bears burdens ? 

_Lecould extend my observations on Mr Gerard's article, but 
“why multiply examples ?"'! 

SAG Hagpon, 
New Youre. 

' Mr Gerard's remarks on the grammar of the language are seemingly his own ideas, 
and are not based an uny authority an the subject. For instance, under Afcangrwarreedt 
he is contradicted by Elioe, who has (Job, Xxx1, 2) manefouchog? wareeos ‘the moon. is 
bright, shining ‘; wePows wednem (Cotton) * the sun shines," and so we can have anopéus 
wihnumnde he appears shining.’ His remarks under other words are equally erroneous, 
He seemingly docs not hesitate to make any change in any notation, whether it be 
Williams’, Eliot's, or Zeisberger’s, Erinton’s remaries will apply ; 4 feisberger showed 
the Delaware as it actually was spoken, though perhaps not as acientific linguists think it 
ought to have been spaken,"' 
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Neolithic Dew-ponds and Caitle-ways. By Anruve Joux Hunnarn, 
M.D., and Grorce Hurnanp, F.S.A. With silustrations. Lon- 
don; Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. 8°, vii-+ 69 pp. 

General Pitt-Rivers, Mr E. H. Willett, Canon Greenwell, and others 
have made us acquainted with the numerous earthworks on the Sussex 
Downs. The most notable of these works is that of Cissbury, some three 
or four miles north of Worthing. The Cissbury Ring, roughly oval in 
shape, enclosing an area of 60 acres, was thought by the early writers to 
be of Roman origin, but Col. A. H. Lane Fox (General Pitt-Rivers) 
proved it to be the work of the neolithic inhabitants of Britain. 

The Cissbury embankments, pierced at intervals by openings, suggest 
the earthworks of our own mound-builders. ‘The inner embankment Is 
the larger, and rises go feet above the ditch that separates it from the 
outer. 

These hill fortifications generally cover the most elevated points of 
the Downs, those at Chanctonbury, a short distance north of Cissbury, 
being Boo feet above sea-level, The magnitude of the works implies a 
considerable population and a settlement covering a time period of no 
mean length. ‘The question, therefore, of water supply for such high 
elevations is one of moment. The Messrs Hubbard, in an attractive 
little volume, have attempted to solve this problem. 

Some distance below the Cissbury Ring, and on opposite sides of the 
summit, are two artificial depressions — one at present dry, the other (on 
the north) filled with water. The authors call them ‘* dew-ponds."’ 
The mode of construction and thermodynamics of a dew-pond are best 
described in the authors’ own words; 

“There is still in this country at least one wandering gang of men 
(analogous to the mediwval bands of bell-founders, masons, etc.) who 
will construct for the modern farmer a pond which, in any situation in a 
sufficiently dry soil, will always contain water, more in the heat of sum- 
mer than during the winter rains. ‘This water is not derived from springs 
or rainfall, and is speedily lost if even the smallest rivulet is allowed to 
flow into the pond. The gang of dew-pond makers commence opera- 
tions by hollowing out the earth for a space far in excess of the apparent 
requirements of the proposed pond. They then quickly cover the whole 
of the hollow with a coating of dry straw. The straw in its turn is cov- 
ered by a layer of well-chosen, finely-puddled clay, and the upper surface 
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of the clay is then closely strewn with stones. Care has to be taken that 
the margin of the straw is effectively protected by cay. The pond will 
gradually become filled with water, the more rapidly the larger it is, even 
though no rain may fall. 

“If such a strocttire is situated on the summit of a Down, during the 
warmth of a summer day the earth will have stored a considerable amount 
of heat, while the pond, protected from this heat by the non-conductivity 
of the straw, is at the same time chilled by the process of evaporation 
from the puddled clay, ‘The consequence is that during the night the 
moisture of the comparatively warm air is condensed on the surface of the 
cold clay. As the condensation during the night is in excess of the 
evaporation during the day, the pond becomes, night by night, gradually 
filled. 

‘ The dew-pond will cease to attract the dew if the layer of straw 
should get wet, as it then becomes of the same temperature as the sur- 
rounding earth, and ceases to act as a hon-conductor of heat. This 
‘eine always occurs if a spring is allowed to flaw into the pond, or 

f the layer of clay is pierced,’ 

The dried up dew-pond already mentioned bears a definite relation 
to the neolithic settlement at Cissbury. ‘The origin of both, therefore, 
may be presumed to date from the same epoch, a presumption confirmed 
by the faci that the dew-pond in question “‘appears to be thoroughly 
fortified by a surrounding ditch and earthen wall, precisely similar to, 
though on a lesser scale than the great prehistoric earthworks on the top 
of the Downs," ; 

Two roadways, roughly parallel and in places deeply cut, lead from 
the eastern entrance down to the dew-pond on the north. ‘These are 
called ‘‘cattle-ways,"" and form another link in the chain of evidence 
tending to prove that the earthworks and dew-ponds are contemporary. 
Another bit of evidence is that remains of a « dwelling "' similar to those 
within the Ring are sometimes: found auljacent toa dew-pond. These 
so-called dwelling sites marked by gentle depressions in the surface of the 
ground are, however, primarily the sites of Ancient pits sunk in neolithic 
times to depths of from 1 § to 30 feet through the chalk In search of seams 
of Hint suitable for the manufacture of implements; As-soon as flint of 
the desired quality was reached, side chambers and horizontal connecting 
galleries were opened for the further exploitation of the Aint nodules. 
Similar works are found at Grime’s Graves near Brandon, Suffolk, and at 
Spiennes, Belgium. Pits, chambers. and galleries have long since been 
filed by débris of one sort and another, and possibly may have been 
utilized from time to time as habitations. 

There is a dew-pond still fall of water Near Chanctonbury Ring. It 
is surrounded by protecting earthworks within which are the remains of a 
so-called ‘* dwelling '’ or ‘* watch-house.’’ ‘The latter is evidently the 
site of a shaft sunk for the purpose of exploiting flint from the Chalk. 
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Part I of the book treats of Maumbury Rings and Maiden Castle, 
both near Dorchester. ‘The Maumbury earthwork ‘appears to us to 
differ entirely in purpose from the ordinary neolithic hill settlements with 
which it is certainly contemporary." Its orientation was carefully deter- 
mined and found to coincide accurately with that of Stonehenge, It is 
in all probability a prototype of the great stone structure erected on Salis- 
bury Plain and suggests the practice of sun worship in the neolithic period. 

There are no dew-ponds at Maumbury Rings, but there is one within 
the ramparts at Maiden Castle. The area enclosed by the Rings at 
Maiden Castle is from 40 to 50 acres in extent, ‘The enclosure is pro- 
tected by a series of great embankments, even now 50 to 60 feet high ; 
and the “‘maze of stupendous earthworks by which the entrance is 
guarded baffles description." 

Part If] deals with “ cattletracks,"" a term employed to indicate 
the routes selected by the herds in contradistinction to the term ‘* cattle- 
ways,'’ used in the sense of roads built by man for the use of his cattle. 

Two.of the most important systems of cattle-tracks are at Ogbury 
Camp near Stonehenge and at Figsbury Ring between Salisbury and 
Stockbridge. At Ogbury Camp the cattle-tracks are connected with 
dew-ponds, as was the case at Cisshury and Chanctonbury. 

Much emphasis is placed on the value of domestic herds to these 
neolithic settlers and the necessity of protecting their flocks as well as 
themselves from wild beasts and other enemies. The illustrations are all 
half-tones from excellent photographs and serve their purpose admirably. 


have been of material assistance to the general reader in obtaining a 

proper conception of the extent and meaning of the neolithic hill settle- 

ments and their relations to the so-called dew-ponds and cattle-ways. 
Greorce Grant MacCurpy. 


Antropemetria Afiiitare. Ripo.ro Livi. Two volumes, 4°, with atlas. 
Rome: Preso il Giornale Medico del Regio E Sercito, 1896, rgos. 
The first volume of the valuable work by Dr Livi on military anthro- 

pometry in Italy, which appeared with an atlas in 1896, has just been fol- 
lowed with a second volume, devoted more particularly to data of a demo- 
graphic and biologic character. Volume I deals with the stature, color 
of the eyes and hair, cephalic index, and the facial characters of Italian 
conscripts, chiefly from a racial point of view ; while the second volume 
is devoted to the consideration of stature, weight, thoracic circumference; 
etc., more from the standpoint of physiology and hygiene. 
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The data on which the entire work is constructed were obtained by mili- 
tary medical examiners and are based on the examination of 299,355 re- 
cruits throughout Ialy, of the classes from 1859 to 1863. In the author's 
investigations it was found, and is clearly shown, that physically the pop- 
ulation of Italy ia by no means homogeneous, but that it differs radically 
in the northern and southern parts of the peninsula, while the central 
provinces exhibit stages more or less transitional. The northern, and 
particularly the northeastern portions of the country — Venetia, for exam- 
ple — have a population of reiatively higher stature, with higher cephalic 
index, and a relatively greater proportion of blonds than the southern 
provinces, Sicily and Sardinia, whose people are short and dark, with a 
tendency to dolichocephaly. 

The highest average statures are : Venetia, 166.6; Tuscany, 165.6; 
Liguria, 165.5; Lombardy, 165.3 cm. + the lowest : Sardinia, 161.9; 
Basilicata, 162.6; Calabria, 161.1: Sicily, 163.5 cm. The cephalic 
index, which in the northern provinces ranges from 82.3 to 85.9, is in 
Puglia 79.8; in Sicily, 79.6; in Calabria, 78.4: and in Sardinia only 
77:5. The percentage of blond-haired individuals ranges from 12.6 in 
Venetia to 7.2 in Emilia, in the north ; but is only § percent in Sicily, 
§-8 in Calabria, and 1.7 in Sardinia. On the whole the people of north- 
ern Italy are shown by the data to be allied to the Alpine and other 
northern races of whites (very probably including, in Venetia at least, 
the Slavs), while the southern Italians, the Sicilians, and the Sardinians 
belong chiefly to the Iberic or Mediterranean type. 

The size of the chest, determined by the thoracic circumference, was 
found to differ widely; but in §0 percent of the subjects examined it 
ranged between 84 and 88cm. The largest average chest is found in the 
northern, the smallest in the southern Provinces, particularly in Calabria 
and Sardinia. Large stature in general was found to be associated with 
more ample thorax ; but the increase in the size of the chest is inferior to 
the increase in stature. It should here be mentioned that the relation 
between the thoracic circumference, ¢, and the stature, s[(¢ x roo)/s], 
is incorrectly termed by the author “‘ thoracic index."’ Like cephalic 
index,’ "*nasal index,’’ and ‘ orbital index,"' the term thoracic 
index should be restricted to an expression of the relations of measure. 
ments (preferably the bilateral and antero-posterior diameters) of the 
thorax, the part of the body indicated by the name: and in fact the term 
has already been employed for such relations, The index of Dr Livi is 

To return to the results obtained by the author, it is found that the 
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weight of more than 40 percent of the subjects ranged from 47 to 62 kg. 
(126 to 137 lbs.), and here again the average was higher in the northern 
than in the southern provinces. The average weight increased with 
stature, but the relative proportion (grams per cm., or, as the author 
expresses it, s00%tr/s) diminishes slowly with increase in height. 
Excepting those whose stature falls below 167 cm., the weight of the 
Ametican soldier, according to Gould's statistics, exceeds that of the 

Among the various professions and trades, students and butchers 
attain the greatest average stature and weight, while barbers and tailors 
are the smallest. For many interesting details of a similar character the 
work itself must be consulted. 

During the period of military service there is an increase in stature 
and weight, particularly in those who through malnutrition had been 
retarded in these directions ; conseijuently from a physical point of view 
military service is beneficial. 

A chapter of the second volume is devoted to the consideration of the 
diseases of soldiers and their distribution, geographically and profes- 
sionally, 

Dr Livi's work exhibits a vast amount of labor brought to a success- 
ful issue, The volumes are Ulumined with numerous diagrams, a valuable 
aid to the text. Both Dr Livi and the military authorities who have 
supported and encouraged him may be assured of a full and general 
appreciation of this service in the cause of anthropology. 

A. Hipuicka, 
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iThid,, 42-43.) Thin address hes 
peared in extended form as Ziel, Mirke- 
Puntte und Methodee er mulleracis 


Filker bunds (Stuttgart, 1904, PP. 52). 


| Hales (F. NN.) Materiols for the Gey, 


rishi! of comparison. 
re ridge, ogee 2: 


tic forms in the race parallels that in the 


inifiviclial, ido ee nitive methods 
are and exclusion, — 
ris ae gradun- 


Hone Fook a of ne Patinution of Mint im. 
Man, Lond., 1905, 6-7.) 
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Author concludes that, in certain ori: 
ments from Knowle (Wiltshire) the 
glaze ts due to the operation of sand in 
running water, In Egypt stones ore 
polished by wind-triven sand, 


ah (S.), Lee (A.), aa’ Pearson (K. ) 

climingry note on interracial charac: 
esa adhe dag intman, { Bio- 
metrika, bridge, i, = 355. 
Treals Of deneelaing Pi grote 3 a47 poi } 
ing head, cephalic arid al indices, 
orbital, cephalic and nasa! indices of 
cranium, length and breadth of living 
bead, The muterial is Nagada, Ben. 
"ae Age rds Aing, ete. Authors 

t the anatomists’ ** principle of 

compensation’ is quite fallacious, 
Kittredge (G, LL.) Disenchantment by 
decapitation. {j. Amer. Folk-Lore, 
Boston, 1995 XVII, 1-15.) Well: 
documented comparative stady of a 
motif occurring in two Midille English 
romances, Jay Cerf of Carlisle and The 
Tit ona Gawain, Whatever their 
dates. these ftomances preserve, in the 
matter of disenchantment, a nalve aed 
ancient superstition, which may fairly 
¢laim tiniversal corrency, Gaelic, Welsh, 
Insh, Scotch, German, Austrian, Gipsy, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Breton, Armen: Areca 
and other is are 


Eolimann ) Neue Gaerne Ober 
das alte m von der Abate: 
det Menschen, (Globus, Benches 
gos, LXEEVIT, [qo-148, J fg Rtg 
‘cusses the Pithecanth ubois, 
man of Neandertal and Krapina, — 
theories of Schwalbe, Klaatsch, Ginf- 
fida-RKuggeri, etc,,— pyemies and their 
place among the varietica of the human 
race, the anthropoids (porilla fetes), ete. 
Prof. K. considers that the Neandertal 
man-wits an ancestor of modern European 
man; the pygnvies were the first form of 
the human race, since trarmeformed, their 
high, well- corgi ay lPcraa tsi skulls are arche 
iypal for man. is @ 
for him the man of Neanderl wae opal ha an 
offshoot of the lange races. The same 
article (with 7 fx.) appears also in the 
CA. a. Demtrien Ger fo Anthr. 
(Milnchen), 1905, XXXVI, 10-20, 
Lang (A.) Misgivings of an anth: 
gist, (Man, Lond, 1905) 7-10, ) 
merates fo *fallacies*" eun- 
cerning the origin ania af tatemism, 
particularly with reference to the Aus- 
tralian aborigines. 
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Layard (Nina F.) Further excavations 


on & paleolithic site in Ipewich, (J. 
Anthr, Inat., Lond., 904, XXXIV, 

310, 2 pl.) Describes excavations mace 
in October, 1903, in a pit in the brick- 
earth of Ipswich and the paleolithic im- 
plements diverse in form discovered 
there. They are probably due to "a 
post-glacial etlony bf paleolithic men."' 


Newell (W. W.) The Passover ame of 


the Kid and an equivalent from New 
England. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1905, XVI, 33-45. } Comparative study 
with text of "Kid do go"' ca. 1800 
ri Salem, Mass N, concludes that 
“indications pomt to a single old French 
reat for the European song ** (a, §2-15th 
century). The Jewish Passover song 
(song of the Kid) is only o translation 
of the randommdr, which has found (ts 
way to parts of Africa, Asia, etc. 
Sopra Je inserzion] dei mus- 
culi Nentelcaies nella mane dell" pen, 
(A, d. Sec. Kom, di Anthrop., 1906, 
XI, 207-227.) Gives results of observa- 
tian of the lombrical muscles of 153 
hands in 100 human bodies (adult, 
mostly Piedmontese) with references to 
the literature of the subject. Some of 
less common observations are re- 
corded in detail, Abnormal lumbricals 
occured in 50 percent of the cases and 


were more uent in ten than im 
women. The third lumbrical i moat 
murvceriaa Lcna., Bibliography of 3 titles. 


Profesor Aurel von 
Tarik’ s on the arithmetical mean, 
a) cet Cambridge, 1903, 1, 3a- 
5.) ee Bs von Térik's paper in 
a elitr. feels i ow. alr, 1¥, 
500-385, an eration of his cranio- 
metre data of 2,000 Hungarian skulls. 


—— Homogeneity and heterogeneity in 


collections of crania 
Criticizes a S. Myers’ 
Naqada atid 
1903, 13. 


( Thidl, 445-347. ) 
tinendsion of the 
other crania in Aon, 


Jahresbericht. des General- 
secretirs, (Corr.-Bl. d. Deutschen Ges. 


L Anthrop., Minchen, s904, xxv, ti 


75. Contains ria notes Pedi recent 
logical literature : 

(G ié.Kramberger, Nilesch, Sa- 

lin}, ele Ae Lischan, Abraham 

}, Sematology and racial 

cag Re Se eal 

W Retzius, 
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—— fur Anthropologie des Seiki 8 
blattes. ( Ubid., os n fe.) 
cues the eral miicerprtie of “ihe 
aint . he form, etr., the 
acts. iirilecia tea Pere mibia 
have been freed from the duty of serving 
at organs of movement and support, — 
ity Steet case ot Hp upright walk is 
the mechanical groond for the special! 
harman structure of the shoulder-blade, 


Ranke (KEL) Dox Gayss'sche Febler- 
geseta md er Verall gemicinerungen 
durch Fechner und Pearson in ihrer 
ee ene logie, (Tbid., 
soa ape the bearing of 

w of errur, yea its peneruliza- 

— ty Fechner and [emrsem, for an- 
thrapology. Fixed organise variation: 
—_ LCaIeIents TAT 

Hin sation echner’s law. af distribu. 
tion {close to Gauss's), Chtherwise the 
iaterial is pot homapeneous of the varia- 
‘Hon bed been seriously interfered with, 


Sante (E.) The oe ler fw 
dersogennanten Zwergvilker, ( Gio- 
fae Hruichwyz., t905, LxX=xVIi, 124. 


ba Discusses the stature of dwaris | 


dwarf-like races ( African 
Bodaae Min a Pal ioston Neg 
tos, ete... The dalapeicn Sermaing ad 
Saksi, the Celebesan ‘Toala, the Ved- 
das of Ceylon are hardly pygmics, Kef- 
erence to the ave stafire, ete. of the 
rs to which civilined explorers be- 
“ie aS liad their ides of pygmism 
Pygmies are alen to be dis 

feecubot from small-stetured people. 


oe ee ( A.) unseen man’s 

ind destined to dom- 
nave cesealond ance Segara hus- 
trated by stedies of the brain of intel- 
lectual persons, of individuals of various 


races Pein of criminals Leasortiont 
chen corcheal lncasitnetens padi of 


jotellectual pero, cetebto-cerebellar 
ratio, callosam, race brains, crmminal 
ht The brains of sane ad intellect. 
yeminent persons give evideoces of 
ite ales superiority is surface canbig- 
complexity and area of certain 

cortical ternitories, ete. Sane crimmals 
have po “ criminal cerebral character- 
istics," The formation of an “American 
of the Aryan Race" now going 

on wil!) lemel to higget and better brains. 


von den Steinen (K,) Die Reaesneres 
der Textiimuster fiir den geom 
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Stil der NoaturvGlker, (Cor.-Bl, d. 
Deutschen Ges. f Anthrop., Milnchen, 
1904, XX2V, 26-227.) Points out bow 
the farms of nature and those of technique 
stimulate Ihe artist formation-power and 
thus " matives*’ ise a large 
role in primitive: decorative art. a aa 
triangles and lozenges with central cross 
as a model, dur to the wiarenal disposi- 

tion, are the start {for numerous 


examples of “symbolian" among the 
Assettcan incbace: For the Norlh Acer. 
ican Indian the triangle is a tent, for the 
Polynesian a shark's tooth, for the Xingu 


Indian the woman'"scorer. Explanations 
ate secondary interpretations. 


Toldt (C.) Weber » Structor- mnd 
Formverhiltnisse des Menschlichen Un: 
terkiefers. ( [bid., Diecusees 
and criticises Watki os ve Linter- 
bie dee Antiropy, eal wer 





Menschen ( Wi en, 1902) and Weid- 
enreich's Dic Bildung dey Armes in the 
Aatiomitcher Anmsciger for 1904, and 
gives results of radiographic investiga 
tions, “The conclusion reached is thut 
the human chin is a correlate of the whole 


Mructure of the heal— ao ar fra- 
ture of man as compared with all ¢ pipes 
animals, and not a regressional or 


PRN wee tre as would be the case 
Wf it to be referred toe redoction of 
the teeth. 


Uhlenhath ( /fr) Ein never bislopischer 


ee ie die Alotwerwandtschal aes 
emechen und Aflengeschlecht. 
(Thid,, 114-018.) Discusses the use of 
seruin-reaction: as a tenn of determin- 
Ing aon and résumés the chief facts 
(which he has confirmed) of Nuttall’s 
Alvad frmaunity and Blood Relationship 
(Cambridge, 1904). With the orang- 
tang, gorilla, and chimpanzée the reac- 
lion wee almost as 6 os with man; 
with the Creacypéalé and Cerrepithect 
the result was weaker: with the New- 
World monkeys «till weaker ; no cain: 
Pip honanaiy bb vd orvaped e ete 
hier or irom sfapeiwe, nor from 
The degree of ine thd relationships of 
man and the apes is thus indicated. 


Volkov (Th.) Les rorintions et- 


a retah dy pied, (Bull, Soc. d° Aathi: 
i, 1904, V4, ¥, 720-725, ) 
Bibliography, 89 titles, to monograph. 


Walkhoff cong Des Femur thea Menschen 
Amthropomorphen 


und iter : in seiner 


CHAMBERLAIN ] 
functionellen Gestalt, (Cor.-Bl. 
Deutschen Gea £ Anthrop,, Milnchen, 


igog, xxxv¥, 87-85. Gives results of 
experiments: the functional 
form of the femur in man and the anthro- 
poids, made with X-rays, etc. Dertaiis 
are givers in the author's as Frenne oes 
Afenschen und dre Anthrepomorphen im 
ceterr fumbtionelion Gestalt (Wiesbaden, 
ot om 
Witkowalki (ir) Die Bider ood Bade- 
eben in fritherer Zeit. (Tbid., 890%, 
REXVI, 23.) Résumé of address before 
Wiestadien Anthropological Society. 
The we of baths for porposes of cleanili- 
ness is companitively new. Water was 
‘ o-maytbolg ey tk catenin. To 
ror is e re. In 
naa ery sank their a = 
potas the civilised races, 
Babylon and Assyria. With the ‘Jew 
springs were had high de social life, 
n Japan baths had « velopment, 
ale so in The ancient Greeks 


had a river baths Cie see eee 
Rome had . haths, cura- 


reece fate dine. 


EUROPE 


Anoutchine (A.) L'archéologie en Rus- 
sie. (L? logic, | 104 XY, 


from 
Comtralblate fir Anthropologie for 1903. 


See deri Aalérofefogio’, 1905, 4. 


&., ¥, 560. 
oo ae Resies humains pe 
ae pita de me de San Barto- 


a Sarda ( L : 
anihiopol ‘ igne. "An. 
snipe de aoa XY, A ena 
‘1 the ye THscuases th orice homan 
ns. (2 alle aad a number of banes 
of the face and cranimm ; with meusure- 
ments, cic.) discovered in rio hy F. 
Orsoni. cave of San Bartolomeo 
riage ihrer successive deposits indi- 
esence of man of the stone 

care gee iron. ages. ‘The cranial 
remains resemble strikingly 
Mediterranean forms | Sardinian) 
Beaudoin (M.) Debris d'une michoire 
denfant trout tons un mégalithe de 
Vendée. (Bull. Soc. dl’ Anthr. de Paris, 


I v3, ¥, 570.) Note on the f 
ment of the jaw of «child (5-6 yx) 


— st 


Bonnet (—) Demons 
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found in 1904 under the megalith of the 
Champ de Savatole, Bernard, Vendée. 


prehistorique de I"ntles 


— Luarnton 
var l'axis. (Tbid., §§3-§54-) Describes 


luxation indicated in a skeleton from a 
megalith in Vendée, the rest on record, 
The loxation was caused by ao falling 
block of stone, death being instuntannous, 


Bonnemére (1.) Les haches 
polics dans histoire jusqu'au XIX* siecle, 
(Ubid., 496-548, 3 ) Interesting, 
well: documented ticle e treating of the 

of polished stone hatcheta: Syn- 
onymy ('thunker-stones,"" etc. ), folk- 
lore (amulets, folk-medicine, legends), 
(oreck Latin periods, Renaissance 
(the text of Aldovandus De Cerawnia is 
given in detail, also Gener and Mer- 
catus ), olher writers briefly, from Shake- 
a own to close of 18th century, 
th e connection at pone stone hatchets 
with thunder, it iolk-lare, is very wide- 
spread. 


de Goan CA.) sunlophes | & ae. 


di y HCUroOps 
1905) 2, Sie ae. ; is 1 rh) ) De 
two cases (Apulian aged 22, 
Neapolitan, 19) of | excessive 
development noticed in early life, marked 
at rty) in free-will prostitutes, 
Author suggests that prehistoric man may 


have been stentopygzous. 
Bolk (L.) Répartition du blond et 
du de yp bra dans les Pays-Has. (Ball. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, V" &, ¥;, 


578-586, 3 map.) Based on per- 
examinations of 5,000 Duwtch 
pee children and data from 3,400 
iftomnaires representing some 477,200 
ssnal children, Pasta 2 counted, Dr 
B. conclodes that of 
Holland is no lesa alned ory ve 
Belgium or Engtand. The principal ele- 
ments (#femo Furepent ond Alone 
Alpines) occur in the proportion of 1: 2, 
the Alpime variety occu the south 
ly. Phe eisai Potent type 
{ Alpine} Medi croaseil with the Frisian 
( European) to produce a pecudo-alpine 
variety with brown eyes, long face, and 
broad skull. The brunets are most 
numerous in Zeeland, Limborg, North 
Brabant; blonds in Friesland, | the, 
and the northern part of N. Holland. 
Brunetism increases toward Belgium. 


walder Scaphocephalen.. (Corr.-Bl. dL 
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Deutschen Gee. £ Anthrop., Milnchen, 
i904, XXxv, Bo-o7. "Wieesttien ithe 
scaphocephalic skull of a weaver of Stet- 
tin (it wasthe subject of a dissertation by 
Schade in 1858), who died in t8s5¢ at 
the age of 33. The cause of the pre- 
was probably some affection of the periast 
or the bones, occurring in fetal Ife. 






detailer 
236-2 
tabular 


Stature, wright, head, 


pied eee is all 494 times, © the 
cited, occurring - | 391 times, — the 
most frequent ore low forehead 47 ; 
‘handle cars’ 14; tattoning 16, se. 
vere childhood diseases 31. Two types 


the first cor to the violent class 
of criminals, the second to the ordinary 
delinquent committing petty crimes, theft, 
etc. Deficiency in proportion of finger. 
reach und certain other somatic pect- 
larities also chatecterite the first . 
Interference with the typical evolution of 
the organiani, disturbance of its normal 


ibrium, modifications af the sense of 


, these morbose phenomena, 


Binker (J. R.) Wiodische Flaren und | 


diners aus chem Gailtale in Karn. 
ten, (Mitt d; Anthr. Ges in Wi 
E905, XXX¥, 1-37, 39 fps.) Describes 
the five “* elds = Fd a to Riegers- 
dorf, east of Amaldstein, typically 


as 
Wendish (Krainberg in rticolar). | 
These v i in 


villages seem to hare bad differ. 
ent origina, Also the characteristic 
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is quite different. The primitive type 
contisted of ““ stable’ and ‘vastitncls 


Burne (Charlotte 5.) Northumbrian so- 


cial customs Nie aerdaeald 1904, 
KV, 341-343. robes parish 
Misa ig cconeted. wit the Roddam 
atnily, — agricultural laborers, wedding- 
custom, thymed charter of Athelstan. 


Buschan (G.) Bornholm. (Corr.-Bl, d. 


Deutschen Ges. £ Anthrop,, Munchen, 
1904, XXXV, 149-152,) Discusses name 
(‘island fortification he sarees! 
history (settled from the peninguln of 
Schonen in the later stone age) through 
stone, bronze, iron ages and early Chris- 
tian period (of 37 nine-stones discovered 
some 5 or belong to heathen times), 
| ae a “Sow Danish ' mixed sit 
“Se *), religa logy, ete, U 
to 1886, Vedel, whose Borwigia’s Old 
Adminader ( Kope en, 1856), with a 
sipplement (1897) tells the story of the 
island 4oo Kees ALD. toomied 
36,000 graves of the prehistoric period, 
Per la distribazione 


Ca L. M. 
Fgiouale della pena im Italia, (A. 


i psich,, Torino, 1904, XxV, 2$2= 
255.) ‘Treats of the local distribution of 
men of genius (enumerated from De 
Gubernatis’ biographical dictionary in 
the various Italinn provinces, (C. finds 
that they beara certain relation (Lom- 
brosan) to the figures for the prevalence 
of stature, large skull capacity, 
Mental diseases, epilepsy, aleoholiam, 
suicide, [legitimate hirth, idiocy, den- 
sity of population, illiteracy, eat: ete, 


ss B.) The European shy-god. 


(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1904, x¥, 264-315, 
370-426.) First two sections of a mono- 
a discutsing the nature of the sky 

among the ancient Greeks, Italians, 
es n Peaigew Slava, a 2 es with 
name, affinities, ete, af Zeus (the bril- 


lint; alo the thunderer, rain-hringer, 
ete. }, tky-god, sun-poxd, rain-pod, water- 
god, carth-god, — Zeus had his sacred 
tree, the kingt was a human Zeus, named 
after him, acting aa. his Vice-regent, etc. 
The divine king was doomed to die as 


main succeeded, or he abdicated after a 
Bred term. The vittors at great festivals 
and games posed ms Zeus, Apollo was 
a mere solar aspect of Zeus and more 
ancimily connected with the oak, ot 
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the laurel,—there were other surre Dittmeyer (—)} Bericht iiber aufgefund- 
gates besides the latter, C's general enen Trichtergruben. (Corr.-BL  d, 
wiew is that his conclusion in regard to Deutschen (es. £ Anthrop., 1904, 


Zeus and Jupiter hold » haps for 
the whole Tad nite to ‘Bene 
of his EL ihe 
quite venturesome. 


DiActh (F.G.) Saint James's day and 
grottoes, (Ibid, 1905, xvi, t80-182.) 
Brief account of children's festival at 

tone, Essex, on St James's day, 
when “prottocs”? are constructed of 


‘RXEV, 42.) Brief account of the ex 
amination in September, 
funnel-piis near Oberwa bchrungen, 
said fo be the sites of dwellings, a view 
confirmed by the diseovery of bones, 
ashes, clay, sooty stanes, etc. 

Elbert (J.) Weber die Altersbestimmmung 


menichlicher Reste ous der Ebene dew 
westfilischen Heckens. ([bid,, 1o6— 





clinkers and rubbish on the edge of ie 
parement, —oyster-ahells ore used, 


pon A lighted candle is put in ed 
grotto ( purchased with the frat 
given by passers-by). This custom is 


" fairly general in the London district." 
The are probably imitations of 


grottoes 
shrines of St James of oot anaes ” 
the custom is ea, 500 years o 


ig) Discusses the age of finds of 


humat remains, etz., (3 the plain of the 
Westphalian basin (Li pee Ems and 
tributaries ) ,— geologic Passi archenlog- 
ical robo Im are considered (the meas- 
nrements of a dolichocephalic skoll are 
given on Ae 113). The skeletons are 
of neolithic type, buat they have been 
to ascribed the old diluvialstratum, The 
evidence ia not sufficient to settle the 


Descke (W.)  Farbendifferenzen pf 


ao Page Sonwtskreags ( Corr.- question of geological age, 
techen Ges, Anthrop., | Eyre (Margaret) Folk-lore of the W 

Minchen, i904, Xxxv, 86-87.) Dis i ( Folke-Lone, Lond., 1905, Mi 
cusses briefly the color of flint tools. t6z—179, t pl.) Treats of the stones of 
Those of Ragen are black, a color rare Trelieck (** Harold's stones ""), the ‘* vir- 
at Stralsund. a periment shows that tucus wells," charms and folk-medicine, 
fre hes no rile in making or in coloring witches and their ways, white magic, 
flints. } witchwives, fairies, etc. (Offa's 


 eoliths."* 


atl ae pating may be o test of 
The spurious Aint con ako 


still divides England from Walla. ‘In 


Dennis (1.. | 


be detected. the. Web aad Forest pierced 
Deniker (J,) Les giz moces composant la Reo oe 

population actuelle de Hiisepe (. urians [?]. 

Anthr. Inst., Lond., ta 3 Xxxiv, 1B1- ia casts tonal (A,) Le yapecitt do 

206, 6 pl.) Dr D. argues for the exist- crane et la. ition 


chose in modern Enrope of six races: 1. 


aie tall dulichocentalic Lint Z. 





races, | 
No. | 1 e mit-Needie, foe Hos = Yuta 
lian, for No. § a Northwest, and for No, 
6 a suib-A The localization of 
‘these races is indicated, D, considers 
that his scheme and Ripley's do not dif- 
fer so touch as might be supposed. 


(Folk Lons Taek Lad. Fin Mac Coul's pebble. 


t xvi, 186, 1 

L Note pay fe OE hich this 

hd ros once threw at his wife, 
mountain, 


giant once 
Fin is now Carlingford 
Down. 


County 


Fuchs (K.) 


ue proba- 

ble du peuple portugais. all, Soc, 

d’Anthr. de Paris, 1904, i, a 473- 

491.) Résumés investigations of F errar 

M i Accordi sie 
arques, etc. ing te 

eri exist in | 


tha ucoehsdl 
of ma The short, 
chocephal of Traz-os- 
Sonesta telated ts Unsere of Cre Mine 
non; the vik Minko ta dus 
to the Celts ; in Alemtejo. a Semitic (?) 
and in Algarve a Berber-Moor element 
has persisted. Da C, F. looks on skull 
Caper Oe & Epes hate citerion.. 


Ueber cin pre 
Almenhaos. (Globus, Ernsch 


WE-, 
‘ T= i & : 
Br ingues that eehas wctan ove 
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of the Greek temple was an A/evmsoas, | 


the arti ain i fearon of the 
middle European plateau, w a long 
yack ree lay by great stores 
and so erected over the mable a 

large hay See it warm."” He 
detail a house, at the same 

das Be the pinttive form of the modern 
= woud-bonses, the ancient Greek 


and several modern Alpine types. 


of ¢ wellings. 

Fubse (F, Hiigelgrilber in der Nahe von 
| raunschweig. (Tbid., 
tas 128, 6 1G ) Brief account of ao 


graves ( bret investigated 
Friis ee in 1866-1874, then by Dr F. 
in 1904} and contents New for this 


jones ik Te it of | Bachiecaind 





ae Ieniatie criminals, 
rand 30 I Mathes eee 
ies ‘of pier Raier ranges from 71.2 to 


90.2 ; of the lutter from 73.1 to re 


me (CC. A.) Veber die Kriimmun 
ek penikels, (int. Motssehe_ i 





des | 1 + 
Anat. a. fire, Bas Berlin, 1904, XX1, 292- | 


298. Gives results of examination of 
(get and left} from old 
grates. The infantile are 


in the sccond and third year ; aud iv the 
period from 8-12 years the carve reaches 

practically the adult state, | 

piv weny? Aa: T.) The cimarwta, its strac- 

pment. gitsh Lore, 

Lond t xvh, 132-1 1 7 
Legs detall of the viner 








ruc). The change from an actual maferia 


mrdica to a symbolic re intion of it 
is easy enough. with irees 
accounts for some of the added ele- 


ments, From an earlier broader signi- 
ficance it shrank te be the spec if denen’ 
beg of women in chilc Alth 

not mentioned hy writers before 1885 
Omarwt is not m mere spurious tohe 
Americona, bot on ancient amulet, 
closely resembling old Etruscan and 
Assyrimn pa ‘similar nature. 






= 


Hedinger (Dr) Die Ligurer. | (Care. 


Bl. dk. f Anthrop., 
Milnchen, 1904, ee 53-54.) Au- 
thor argues that the primitive Ligorians 
were n dolichocephalic people closely re- 
sembling the Cra.Magnon race and re- 
Inted to the ja Kabyles, and 

Guanches, They were pushed south- 
ward atl westward by the descent of the 
Aryans from the north 


—  Acgiische Culrur. 


(Thid., 57- 
Résumés briefly recent discaver ed B2 
Kamarss culture is to be ascribed to the 
Carina (neither Aryan nor Semitic}, 
whose civilization produced in Crete was 
laken over by the ihe Sooke 


Hodgson {M. L.) Some notes on the 


Hocols.  (Folk-Lore, Lond., 190%, 
XVI, 48-55, G pl.) Notes on habitat, 
religion, Giger customs, Sunt seg 
ornaments, plements, ete, 

Hutrule of in, compiled from ithe 
data in Pace Stuchlevics's Jfiecwire- 
rs. The Hutzuls have preserved 
their ancient customs, dread, ctc., 
to a lane extent, Thor religion has 
Tany elements of paganiam. 


big sien 2 = Ueber den islandischen 


ta Stzgh. d. ant Ges. Sh 
en, 1904, 1oz-1 § fps.) 
ranean of the he tyeal farm Rilttings of 
are more cattle 
beer ( tnther thes’ aephcaa than farmers, 


cannot cultivate grain. 


Jonge Senor Die Chiemseelandschalt. 
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the iron-wiing people were reap poate Ger- 
;—= Occur, renuliiie | 
dominathon, ¢tc., 
Jennings (Hermione L. F.) A Cam- 
bridgeshire witch, (Folk-Lore, Lom, 
1905, XVI, 187-190.) Describes Mrs S. 


(1810-1830) and relutes stories concern: 
ine 
Jones | (BF) Stortes from Leitrim oR 
Cavan, (Ibid., 90g, XV, 336- 
English texts of 6 be brief stories 
letter, = ig t, dend priest, man who 
eartied has ston, cock of io the devil, fairy's 
of ae et ena) told in 1894 by 


scares sic Bilivea asics (A. 
E. Religew., Lpeg., 1904, Vill, 144- 
i448.) Résomés the discoveries of re: 
ligious importance in the recent expedi- 
tiona of Evans 1902-03. 


— Ausgrabungen im Gstlichen Kreta_ 
(ibid, 148-149.) Treats briefly of the 
terra cote statuettes and animal figures 

fourd at Palaikasiro, 


Eanffmann At Altgermantscite Re- 
ligion, (A. © Religew., Lprg., 1904, 
Vill, 114-128.) Critical résumés of re- 
cent literature on ancient Teutonic re- 
ligion, —works of Meyer, Frommhold, 

Goldmann, Milller, Schoning, Staerk, 


Kemke (H.) Die Bedeutung der Onstsee 
fle dir Va ichte onserer Provine. 
a .- BL dd. Dentichen Ges Ji, Anthrop.. 

Rachion, 1904, XXXV, 44-46.) Points 

out the significance of the Baltic for the 

the province of East Prossta. 

hsianceet wath the north and west was 

considerable in pre-Roman times, and 

before the Christian ero relations with 
the west had been established. 


Eretiachs Forschungen. (Globus, Bm- 

schwe Br 1905, as sae Résumés 

Boyd in 7ranpac- 

riage the oe of Archeology, 
University of Pennsylvania, and A. J. 
Evans in Voters for January 26, 1905. 


Leroy (R.) Deox cos de thorax et en- 
tonnoir dans la méme famille. — Autop- 
sic. ( Bull. Soe. d'Anthr. de Paria, gay, 
V"s., ¥, 571-578.) Describes two cases 

father and son) of the pathological 
(rare) mal tion known 2 funnel! 
chest, Trechicrérus, with references to 
the literature of the subject, The autopsy 
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of the son ia given, The cause of this 
artormaly bs «till in dliepate. 


Lett ( H.W.) Winning the churn, Ulster. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., tgo5, xvi, 185- 
186.) Brief aecount of a custom, “* pre- 
valent all through the counties of Dawn 
and Antrim §6 yearsago."’ ‘The chwre 
iia sort of lost sheaf or corn-maiden. 


Lindner { A.) Die Hitgelpraber im Kot- 
lover Walle bei Li aay Berick Bud. 
weix, (Mite. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 
I905, XXx¥, 38-44, 2 ph, 4 igs.) 
Entmerates and describes contents (clay 
urns and other pxttery, cic.) of 5 hill- 
graves, of which the first four belong to 
to the close of the Hallstatt period. ‘The 
excavation took place 1902—19e4. 


Maclagan (RK. C.) Additions tu ** The 


Sat of Argyleshire."’ (Folk-Lore, 
mil., (905, XVI, 77-97, 197-221, | 
First two tection sof dota Jemen 


to author's The Gomes of Argrierhire 
London, 1900),— mbrics: peneral ac- 
tivity, articulation, auguries, ball games, 
balancing, bat games, blind-fold games, 
archery, choosing partners, chucks, cir- 
cling, cock-fighting, concealed object re- 
covering, counting out thyme, dancing, 
fnger-names, funeral games, gambling, 
mine-holes, hand-clapping, hen and 
chickens. 
Macquart (E.) Les mouvements de ia 
Ecyniie et de lo cichesse privée o 
rance au cours do dernier pgs 
a¢cle, (Bull. Soc. d' Anthe. Pacis, 
toay, W5., ¥, 587-585.) M. concludes 
that, in spite of the most in me ancl 
seductive theories, there really exists no 
relation between the dletmagra by of a 
nation and the economic of its 
inhabitarty."' 


Mehlis (C.) Eine nee neolithieche Sta- 
tion om der Vorderpfalz. (Globus, 
Bernwchwy, 1905, LXXXVL, 337-338, 4 
fs.) eat Venniog the excavation of « 

ouse-pit at ercnniepeen in February, 1905, 
The w layer yielded pottery frag- 
nay = the Roman period, the lower a 

nt af ruccotit hic 
pis A ik-horn, ete. Ttie neolithic hic 
pottery fragment bas three Hatha -nall im. 
pressions, which Kohl considers a mark 
of the lake-dwelling type. 


— Wilher'a “Germanen."' = (Ibid, 
254-255.) Résumés De Lodwig Wil- 


sors Jte Gerenenen ( Lei 1 : 
Wilser finds the finn of Tal Prin. 
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us in Central Europe,—the North |  alliterate with that of the father, « good 
ee race gave birth to the Aryan test of the age of sapaa, 
tr 


Osthof (H.) Etymologische Beit 
way (Cone Die ftihesten felien ar oth i und Rel pivaicearkichs 
BL d. Deutschen Ges. f, Il {AE teligew.., a ae rgog, VIII, 
rperitia Minchen, igo, MERV, 22.) §1-65, ) Discusses etymologies of Greck 
Brief account of the oldest archeological wihhup,. “monster,” " and réeng, “strange, 
remains found on the site of Rome. The ominous phenomenon,"* ©. considers 
graves discovered in the Forum last year that the words are, with Indo-German 
runt all be older than Feo B.C. The sound-changes, the same, Cognates are 
carlier iron age = last centuries of the found in on N, réars, “monster, witch, 
second and the aytcaatrcackc the con ete," Lith, deray, “magic,'' ele All 
millennium B.C.) are sumeroualy from the root £-r, ‘make, do,"* 
Sraaamed bene belong acsthie Emquiline 
em Forum remains of the close of the | Padstow (The) bobby horse, ete. ( Folk- 
bronze aye abound. Some objects from | Lore, Lond,, 1995. at acre 2 Rt) 
uno orci nt more than 2oo0 B. C., Brief account o the hobby horse, 
alec occur site of the city nist May-day custom of presi setiqulty is 
have been Inhebited at ao very early ase al, with texts of Padstow May 
period. 


Much (R.) Das Zeitverhiltniss sprachge- eties suit (G.) Contribution & l'étude 
wehichtlicher und rarer re Er. et  crhned negrotdes."* (Hull, Soc, 


(Thic., 135-135.) Dia- a Anthr. de Pars, roog, v"9., V, S54- 
cusses comontal sound-abi ing (known to 558, I fg.) Discusses, affer "s 
primitive Teutonic } ant! the regression of tions and Weasurements, 
the accent, a somewhat later phenome- “negroid"' skal] from the old bes af 


non, which probably was known in the Novilara, near Pesaro in the Picenian 
tee eee (1a Tins period), Examples | pure Dr P. considers that (aang 
- Mustrative words are given "i of cranial are yet very 
nature of (he accent and the of thetical and sb be carefully separcied 
sarenit eeltieg enable us to deter bow the from ethnological clasathns Beni 
age Of certain words, and consequently, | ust istinguished from serial . 
the antiquity of the use of iron, etc, : acters. 
“a t}). LL.) The evil and ihe | Pifontet (M.} Nouvelles fouilles de tum: 
eas ASF Kd oes, 18 ulus aux environs de Salins, Jurn. 


DE pop (L’ Wa ip ae Paris, 1904, XV, 297- 
ip of Tallan espemigrt Seung 312, 16 fgs.) Describes eck di of 
the two-finger charm tumuli and contents Necessary fibula, 








apa Oe wart cape aide | bracelets, rings, fragments of pottery, 
oh etc., etre cotta objects, ear-rings, belt- 
Bicefore (A.) Contribution A étude de late of stamped bronre, etc.}. The 
l' indice Hique on Suisse. (Bull, frst tinal ctained seme ¥3 keleta 
Soc. - de Paris, 1904, vs, y, in whole or in part, 
Totes. 


493-4 j Gives feaulis af 
ds $57 school-children ( poets Pittard (E.) Liindice 


)) of Lausanne, nd, al aS eee (honnmes) de in pésinenle 
ay ) Vaud and ¢ -all of Vendois 
The cephalic index ranges 74 ladon pallu oP gal 14 335-349-) 





: figemin Turkish of Roamaninn = with he tant 
con was for tion ie 50 the son ts (is percent}, de ee gh 
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tnizture. 
increase of stature. 


Prikistoriache Ausstellung des Wirttem- 
gischen anthropologischen Vereines 
in Stuttgart. (Corr-BL d. Deutechen 
Ger f Anthrop,, Minchen, 1905, XXXVI, 
21-22.) Brief account of the exhibition 
of prehistoric objects, etc., held Januury 
i2-90, 1905. The periods represented 
were: The older stone age, later stone 
age, Reman metal period, Roman 
period, Frank- -Alemanian period, 

Pratt. (w. A.) Kecest archeological 
studies in Rome. (Iowa J, Hist. & 
Pal., Iowa City, 1905, Mh, 455-457: ) 
Now the spirit of archeology rules in in- 
selifeatlenet not that of commercialiam. 
The oldest Rome fies under a mas of 
debris 70 to So feet deep. Parts of the 
a were covered gO feet, The earlier 

vea (ninth century BH. C.) show 
» but nat Greek influence. 


Ine Wormenr Steingzeitfunde, (Glo 

we, I905, LXxxvi, 284- 

285, 10 fps.) * Fiscusses the recent finds 

in graves and ‘stations "’ of the stone 

age about Worms, now in the Feilee 
Che Three types of potte 

2s with corresponding dit Steer 

ithe i pealiion of the skeleton, the votive 

etc, The skulls found are rather 

ighly developed, the teeth excellent. 


The dwellings seem to have been pits | 


over which a light hut was 
Rademacher (—} Die prih 
vk am Niederrbein. 
Bl. d, Deéutachen Gee f Anthrop., 
Milnchen, i904, XXXV, 50-51.) Brief 
account of rapa rire ce remains 
found, —same 20 \-sites) are now 


known, The contents indicate that they 
were io us from the Hallstatt period 
down to the era of Roman domination. 


paige (CB) The mandragora of 
the ancients in folk-lore and medicine. 


(Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and 5Sci., Hos- 
xt, 487-537.) A well- 
doume of deta concerning 


hen 
ee 


topics 
mony, the  hinan form '' 


Dolichocephaly increases: with | 
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beliefs that the plant induced madne 
and influ sexual relations; wes of 
pebkcethkggora in ancient matiches ( plasters 
and poultices, wine-drug, soporific, an 
eathetic, there never had been a iiine 
since ihe first century of the Christian 
era when the use of mandragura wos 
wholly nnknown to trirrs,"" few pas- 
however, prove ita actual employ 
ment), — while mantiragers was the 
mip pal and almost the only anesthetic 
of antiquity, iis use never became ver 
general either in apcient or medieval 


times, on account of the danger attached 
thereto, A good paper. 


Raseri (E.) La popolagione taracliticn in 
Italia, | A. d. Soc. Rom. di Antrop., 
rooy, x, 3.) Treateof the number, 


condition, occupations, ete., of the Italizn 
Jews, The Jews seek large centers of 
population and are most numerous in the 
western and central parta of the country. 
There arein Italy ca. 36,000 Jews, about 
the same #8 4O ms ego. Females 
exceed males and the mumber of the old 
is lonately large. Analphabetics 
aré few. Trades and industries leail in 
cect pal The sumber of children 
is [eas than mipht be 
Rhamm (kK. ) Die Ethnogra 
Dienste der ischen Alt relies 
hunde. (Glo Hrnachewg., 1905, 
LEXXVI, 3-196.) Points oul the 
bre: of ethnography for Tewionic 
and early history. Formas of 
buildings and the ates used fo name 
ee and their erie the dialect names 
instruments, ements, ¢fc., art 
walenbie for vetlrs tribal distinctions. 
enumerates among the chief things to 
be sudied in this respect: The body, 
clothing, peasant farm coonomey ( particns 
larly buildings, their parts, oo 





(with special reference to Mag 
rigors gives score: 
wg, TOO4). Tnteretiog igo 
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nccommodation of earlier terms (such as 
Gothic atts, “father,"" Albanian ame, 
"mother" ‘ete, }, first med reapectiully 


| Sartori (P.) Votive and Weihepaben des 
katholischen Volkes in Siddeutschiand. 
( Globus, pte 7 1905, LEXxvil, 


if the older members of a por horde, 91-96, 10 fs.) sumés the recent 
to the members of the iantly proper oie work (Brnschwg., tgo4, tor pp.) with 


it arose. The mother-in- “law of 
times wad the mother of the man, ce teal 
housewife,” the fat netre of modern 
days i the enother of the wife (Schrader 
sketches her history as well as thet of the 
other). In Indo-German times, 
for religious as well us secular reasons, 
there were no bachelore Schracer's 
general contention that the bachelor was 
the product of the town and town life, | 
does not, according to K., hold for the 
Teutonic 4aygeators, 


Rise (C1) Beruf und bliksrtanelichhelt 

[Folit.-anthrop. R., Berlin, 1905, I'v, 
124-160.) In this article with numer- 
ous tiles the author gives results of his 
extensive investigations in Saxony and 
Sena he teen au ee oF in- 
creasing yucal we of the 
people. Open-airemploy ment yield the 
thet qpualified for military service ; cithes 
and towns (#. ¢., places over 6 000° ) 
much fewer than the country. The 
bike or apiein of the urban pope- 

Aton 


Ube sane neha ey ichard Andree, a valu- 
able contribution to the stuly of sacrifi- 
cia! and votive gifts « and to the lteruture 
of heathen survivals in Christendom. 


Schmidt (E.) Prohistorische Pygmaen. 
(Tbid,, 309-312, 32§-329.) Discusses 
etalls of measurements, the pygmy shel. 

etons hitherto reported from prebinton’: 
raves ail * dations”! In various 
Hors of Europe,— Schweizersbild, G rot 
tenux, Fées, Chilons, Mentone, Cham: 
blandes, Muresus, Worms, Silesia, ete. 
Prof, 3. paints out that, since they occur 
in a region where eretinism ts endemic, 
the ositfcation of the sutures in alleged 
Premy skulls may be of pathological im- 
Celnpemge not an indication merely of age. 
00 little attention also has been paid to 
individual und racial variations in stature 
(e g., the proportion of smrull-statured 
among the Baden recruits}, A tore 
serious objection agains! the Kollmann 
Pyemy theory, viz., the fact thot the 
wornes of any rece art amaller statared 


early, The order of mili- than the men ‘Thus, the so-called 

ete yen soc country, half: ee mo) a may be only small (monthly 

u is most mar female) individuals belonging to a race 
room-workers. of average size, 


Rosen (F) Ueber Kindersparbiichsen in 
Sas and ound Italien. (Globus, 


ey ae Gos’ 277-251, 
1 fe.) German. and Ttwlian 
children's iy tak in the shape of 
masrerd, sometimes presented to women 
alter child-birth to put gifts and savings 
kn for the chil they 

‘jum year old ot whem it is 
saehed. Shnilar banks, from Pompeii, 
elc,, are 2,000 years old. Connected 
with these things are the cults of Bona 


"Schmidt (H.) Die Keramik der tmake- 
donischen Tumuli, (Z. & Ethn., Berlin, 
190§, XXMXVII, 91-113, go fgs } Dis- 
cust) the pottery remains found by 
Tracger in 1900-1901 in the conic and 
flat tumuli-of the great plain of Salaniki, 
—Wery few in the former, abundant in 
the latter: The indigenous monochrome 
pottery and its Orpearentaiion ( rectilinear, 
spiral, (rrp ‘, ievported painted 
pottery yeeninn, Hellenic, etc, |, eth- 

nologic dats, dev 


An elievp 
Dea, the Roman Rumilia, the ian m ; : 
icra geome 2 oh | Srna on 
of lack with the deities of fortane. 


FM incon pottery tc les of 


Roose (W. HOD.) Presidential address. cian stock, — they ate’ a ieee variety 


Folk-Lore, Frnt 9h XVI, 14-26. | sc , yet indicate the eee of cgi of 
chiefi 7 of modem the latter j 7a Fu ath 
neg ae 7 May all i hese acral ce u if have emigrated to Asia Mines th 
‘ : which are ah. Seo einel home th edevelopmentof the 
ten in the most astonithin jargon that and scratched spirals assumed (he 
was ever beard of." Bot real modern Proportions of a full Soreraties syitem. 
Greek has a wealth of reseurce. Folle- Schroeder (0, } Hypert wei? we 


tales contain many echoes of mythology, 





Religaw., Lpzy., ioo4, VII, 69-84. ) 
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Treats of the ** Hyperboreans,' r= far 
pec ee arias 
e 
arcane country was “*heaven,"* 
tnd the celestial folk were lags and we 
egruled into.an ethnographic wend 
The myth grew up in « land Pip aoeg a 
tine when “mountain” was called! 
Adee, —t nm in pre- Hellenic northern 
Greece, It tenk its finer form in Beeotia, 
and thence fertilized the bero-tale and 
the literature, and inspired the cults of 
Delos and Delphi. 


Schroder ( Prof. -) Ortsnamen und Sic 

emit Beriicksichtigung 

woo Sa anoover und Hessen. ((Corr.- 

BL d. Deotschen Gee Aallsong Ses: 
chen, 190g, Xxxv, 47-45.) The 

curt af Sonth Hanoverian and | aan 


Ered aoe: to the mole Eat 


names ark ihe iy “and 2th cen- 
tures; those im «row? moatly Carlovin- 
pa most of those in -fevd, «dark, 

dory, dram, ete. Older names 
are those In -jagew (¢. e. Gottingen), 
“fhe, jfere -Har, ttc. Gdttingem. bs 
more than a thousand years old. 


Schultze (Dr) Demonstration des Croy- 


Teppichs. (Ibid, 61.) Brief descrip- 
tion of a Bu basigt he of ta 


with figures of historical characters of the | 


period, made in 1554, aed once on the 
rralis of the ducal cowtle in Wolpast, 


Schwalbe (G.) Bericht ber die Thatig- 
kit end Commission fir cine physisch- 
| . ‘Untersuchung des 

Aibie., 7 

and ove 


el shi tir iain Investigation of 
the population of the German Empire, 





by @ committee of the Society at a cost of | 


some 360,000 M.. spread over a period 
of perhaps ten years. The schedule to 


be employed is appended. 
—— Ucher das individuetle Alter len 





Criticizes Walkholl’s contention that ihe 
bones of the Neanderthal man spr 
to an individual ca. 30 years of 
De S, belierrss him to have been | 
tomes 2 end 65, — the eiidbeee coe 
sidered is 


of the femur and 
the a aa 
oe rest A ) Berichte Ober die Thaitigkeit 
issiog fie den Schute der vor- 
geschichtlichen Denkmaler. (Ibid, 79.) 
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Gives recommendations af committee on 
rrotien of prehistoric Monuments : 

| of sy sper laws, institution of 
core-takers for prehistoric antiquities, 
strengthening and better endowment of 
ehrene with funds for “intestigations, 


aa eid Se HH.) Dairy folk-lore and 
notes from Meath and Tipperary. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1904, XV, 457-462. ) 
Treats of May-day custom, *" overlonok- 
ing" cattle, ** wie woman ( Airdagee},"' 
folk-medicine, marriage charms, super- 


silions. 


Sikeland (—) Ueber das Berliner Tracht- 
museum. (Corr.-BL, d. Deutschen Ga. 
£ Anthrop., Mlnchen, 1904, XXX¥, 
148-145.) Notes that the Custom 
Mugum,"’ founded by Virchow, has 
been taken over by the Prussian gover 
met asa partol the Ethnological Mu- 
scum at Berlin. A geritionmetre has 
re pagltoeeaa say 

5) Put rere 

Anth usslancy. [ rua, 

i i 5, LXXXVT, 195-200, ) 

Resamds chie facts of Ivanowski"s man- 

on the ant ! of Rosia 

at in Lhe Procedines of the Im- 

peels Society i Devotercs ofthe Natura 

ences, Anthropology an iMag a= 

phy (University of Moscow ) for 1904, 

with a brbliography of 35 pages. The 

Slavs are anthrop etrically a very mixed 

fr okiaical ieee fea : reat Russians rl 

t ron place fo — 

the Little hile Recans alan. The atza’ ore 
neater! the Great Kuasi and of the 
non-Siavs the nearest to the latter are the 
and, pps, Letts, Mord- 

wins, the Little Russians of Kiev, the 

Armenians, Ovsetes, the Kaunyks, the 

aera jana and ‘“Trantcaucasian 

each group), the Central Asia- 
arantches, A 
Sarts, etc, } oh ar ane group, Raralirghiz 


and Turkmen, the Mongols, ure rote 
anthropological The Vakuts, 


groups. 
Buriats, and Histlern Tungus belong 
together. The Ainos and Ostinks are 
two other te groups. I.*s work is 


accompanied by maps of distribution of 
color of hair and ek aature, cephalic 
index. 


Svenontus (F.) Den oye Norrbottens: 
kartan, med sSirskildt alseende ort. 
aAMmnens staining. Rit Stock 
Log, RE, 4 ») Treats af Norse, 
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Lapp. and Finn named on the new map 
of North Bothnia, their orthography, ete. 


Thilentos (G.)  Kevite une Gebatrmutter, 
(Globus, Brnschwg,, 905), LXXEW1, 


105-116, 3.) mrusses, with refer- 
enced to the literature of the subject, the 
rotive toads and frogs of wax, iron, sil- 
wer, in Seath German folk-lore and folk- 
custom, the connection in folk-thonght 
between the womb and children and the 
frog and toad, etc, and related phe- 


J. Hist. & Pol,, Iowa City, 1905, I, 
453-455.) Notes on burial mounds, 
boat burial, ete. In prehistoric times the 
great center of human cere in 
northern Europe was around the Baltic 
sea. Ip the iron age culture ran wp the 
Norwegian coast. The oldest no portant 
relics ure brongte (ca. 17o0-<00 B.C.), 

Verneau {2-) Crine de Baousst-Roused. 
( Bull. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1904, ¥* 


S., Vs §59-$01.) Describes o 
cnat tone orthe negroid skulls rang 


—perhaps they ng from some resem Society by the Prince de Monaco. 
Bigane between ch uteria and the: y hy 


ferworn (—) Ein altsachuisches Griber- 
feldl beiGrone im der Nabe von Gattingen. 
(Corr.-BL: d. deutschen Ges. £. Anthrop., 
Miinchen, toc4, xxxv, 48.) Brief ac- 
count of excavation of four graves and 
contents belonging to the seventh to ninth 
centuries, In one a horse and man were 


in form, combined with the ides ne 
Wien §otnetimes pave birth to such 
creatures. 


Traeger (P2) Ueber die Jlirdken und 
Korres \y Makedonien, (Z. f. | 
Ethnol,, Berlin, ros, KXXVII, 198-204, 


rt fies. ) ican pace Be Pr — buried together, 

Langa (industries, — ‘the most indus- ; a 

triows people in Macedonia, according to | Vlam (U, G.) Osservazionl antropo- 

Besser ; physical characters, —Mon-_ qmiche pel Mantenegro tgo2, (A. d. 
ent noticeable) visited by author Soc, Ror, di Antrop., 1905, XI, tB3- 
| . 195.) Gives details of cranial measure- 


par ath Also notes on the Konyars of 

ee 
are well-knewn. aes 

Variot (G.) L'atrophie infantile comme 


ments, ete, of 35. individuals (8 from 
Dubido, to from the prison at: izza, 
6 from Nickmaras, and 9 from other 
places, ol] Albanians),—all males, ex- 
cept4. The cephalic index ranges 75. 1- 





factear de l'abuissement de la taille dans 
les fxn de Paris; (Bull, Soc, 
@'Anthr. de Paris, ro04, 7 <4, ¥, 633- 
637-) From the observation, by him- 
Children (from birth and for several 
months) in 1892-1904 at the Belleville 
free cis » Dr V. comes to the con. 
clusion that digestive troubles and the 
feta Uewiee dt tans a eon 
man of the pa ed aes. child exists, 
creases in welpht and satire Food 
Vaurille (0, ) Fonte d’armes de !"¢pequ: 
“da beens rep peolie, da le 
département de |'Aisne, (Ibid, 
Noias on the Kragment of abronsc coord 
Veblen (A. A.) Recent archeological in. 


W. (R.) Die Gewich 


92-1, and 24 out of 34 He between 85 
and 90 (29 brachycephalic). The 
sphenoid form of head is most common 
(19 out of 34) and the oval form of face 
('4 out of 29), Tattooing is rare, 


= tes XI. 
und xit. Jabrh. inden jetzigen Rossischen 

provi: at lobus, Brnschwg., 
tag LAXEXVH, 206,) Résumés article 
by DB J. Sachssendah! in the Silsgd. of. 
Gelvhrt. Est, Ges. (Dorpat) for 1904 
on the weights of the provinces in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The 
weight-sets (3 to 10) are of two iypes, 
one d in distinction, the other 
with no marked divisions, 


Weber (F) Sparen des Menschen der 


Hochalpen des deut- 


chen iets. (Corr.-Bl. d. Dewt- 
achen Ges. {, Anthrop., 1905, 
XXXVI, 2-7.) Discusses the traces of 
man of the brome age. Neolithic man 
did not climb the mountain-hei ; in 
the German high Alps prehistoric paths 
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lost objects perhaps, indicating travel 
and trade of a sedentary people, lasting 
cack the older stages of the Hallstatt 


Weissenberg S.\) Die Fest- and Fast 
appr nee ar aden in| 


bocher Beplaheee (Globus, Binschwe., ‘ 
1905, LXXXVI, 262-271, gfgs.). Treats 
of the festivities and a ete., relating 
to the Sabbath (physical labor avoided, 
but Godt open the month Elul, 
oe Year's festival 
Rosch Hiichonah, the ten penitential 
ya, (he day of atonement | Jom Nip- 
i » the festival of arbors. (Sukkoth), 
he Maccahgean festival, the festival of 








lots (Porm), the Passah festival, the | 


festival of weeks, destruction of ‘the 
temple, day of the new moon. 

Weston (Jennie I.) The “*Scoppio del 
Carre" at Florence. ( Folk-Lore, Lontl., 

1905, XVI, ees Bilef account of 
annual ceremony as ned at Spinarsui 


Tiga. shape 
and the elaborate Risassiai al the onen 
is suggestive of a sacrificial origin. 


Wherry | Beatriz A.) Miscellancous notes 
rao nanester ect ba (Ibid., 63-67). 
Treats of fairies (child-stealers), uncer- 
ground music (fddler), banshee, tolk- 


Wilser (L.) Die Etmisker. (Corr. Bi. 
ch. Deutschen Ge § An , Min. 
chen, 1904, XXXV, §2-§3.) iacusses 
bricily Rhettian place and river nares, 

characters, language, ete. W, 


olds that both ihe Riuctians and Etrus- | 


cans were Aryans, ait fatoven to the one 
headed blond 'N North Eu Be. 
‘weapons, iting, ot. art, fe 

ally them with the Aryan stock ( partica: 
ig the Hellenic branch). “The text of 
the Agram mutomy-cloths (1,200 wortls 
legible), according to W., proves the 
im of the Enriscana in speech and 


the affinities of their tongue with ancient | 


Greek. 

—— Ueber Pytheas und sein Nord. 
landfahrt. (Tbid,, 60,) Pythesas in his 
famous northern c yrage did mot reach 
the Baltic p ie was the first to 
record in the names Cimbri, 
Tents, Gotha held that 


came into the Baltic und that the 
was one of the great has Cosas 
emptying into that sea, 


—— Ohi, 
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gc sagas i des lt 
: (S.) Lage des sépaitures 


en caises d fi itis 

jae wee repliés. (Hull, Soc. d° Anthe, 
de Paris, 1904,.6.5.,.¥, 610-615.) Dis- 
cusses recent publications of Schenk, whe 
holds that the men of Chanblateles en- 
tered Switzerland from. the sowth before 
the arrival of the brachycephalic builders 
of lake dwellings. 2. holds that there 
exists a certain synchronion between the 
1 eae of Chamblandes and the lake: 

wellings belonging to the last phase of 
the neolithic age. “The Worms necropolt 
of Dy Koehl are also contemporaneous, 


des Slaves, (Vhid., 671-720. 
In thie detailed, ‘ ts which =) 
discussed the Veneti (t e oldest Slav 
peaple, — wie. burned their dead and 
propagated brachycephalism) and their 
psa aod other characters, archeolog: 
fanaa yin graves and customs con- 
nected therewith, mingling with other 

people of central and western Europe, 
etc, ethnographic nsemblances between 
the Bretons and Carpathian peoples (doe 
lo Hallstatt-Gallic survivals ean fact 
allaspectsof the on of Slavic origina, 
— £. concludes fhevthe Slavesje rife are 
the descendants and re natives of the 
brachycephalic race who practised incin- 
eration,— the tocinerating peel of 
Iivyria, Pannonia, Bohemia, etc., were 
laws, oF theif ancestor. The “head. 
dresses of the Hallatait epoch, ¢. f-) are 
represented by the covers of cinerary 
ums still in we on the upper Vistula, in 
Moravia, and in the Carpathians. The 
Slar -orose In the Danubian region 
hy jifcation of the Protaryan and 
Thracian stock, ‘The remnniny ot Ghose- 
mac (1t0o B.C ) indicate the appearance 
of aaa people, whose progress is 
marked by incineration of the dead and 
the See of * Hallstatt industry." 


Zechlio / Veber Silermanufakte in 
der Ale 7 (2 £ Ethnol., Berlin, 
1905, XXX¥II, 209. ies on fint- 
arrowheads. and preety im ents, large 


and small, found in gravel. vita in various 
parts C Altmark, particularly near Salz- 
wede 


Ueber das Wachstum det 


shurlente of the 


Emp ot Francis Josep re 
r.-Schin fore 


(1894-5) at ve begiasing sed end of 
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i rtirlewarieds Those of the frat three | 

tse it more in the first semester ; 
thee the fourth elas showed fon dlis- 
tinction ; thom of the higher classes rene ih 
more in the first semester, The stents 
Of all classes grew faster in vacation than 
in echeol time. The maximum of hi 
increase bi teached im the th ek nvere 
sagmenting from ihe first. 


Then the 
increase varies fittle, and the 
$24 Close mare decline, 


AFEICA 


Barley (W.) Exp oration. of a Dhah- | 
“pap eave in Alfred ety, vo 
Alan, Lond., 1 Tott, 3 Fes. 
se eacaidiion of deposit (several 
teta) and human (three skeletons | and 
pther remains discovered, Aj a depth 
of 16 rata a the floor * thousande of 
vetapirs a raed 
oie chi ad fake 


(among older and jews civilized), 
“Thakolosi (a ee ‘like rie ae 
cp Polsoner, etc.) € English text 

of The Maid and her Snake-lover'’ ig 
also given. 


I he (M. Pe Reiear Sanetunires A poterie néali- 
waigoes remeron en Tunisie, 


(L Anti lege, p04, XV, 373- 
375: 1 fg.) Treata of the S bhatt or 
ex-¥ito sinctuarnics (often ancient Th 
chral monuments} of nort 
That of Atm Bathin is erating being 
really a mowiren gotimen erect by the 
Arabs. Close at hand ate the remains 
ofa Bytantine fort, and of a Reman town. 
Hutter (Ajvn.) Volkerbilder ans Kame- 
run. Wren Hirnschwg,, met 
LXXXVEH, 235-238, jor —370. 
Discusses eget relitlote {Heche 
tongues : Kanuri, Arabic, Fula ; Logon 
fan ae rrr Musgu, Masai ee 















iy the calan with a few arrow Tiker:; Fores, : i na Che 
ond knives, but mostly beikes | eat were so-called Denn ry (EL, thinks the 
‘fowl, fn the upper strata nther human | pygmy Fiddle will solved rather ‘in 
femmins afl stone implements occurred, Adia ond Exrope than in Africa) ; 


Berkhan (0.) Helwan, ein Kurort In 
der Wilate. (Globes, Rroechwy., 1905, 
EXERVI, 17-119, 3 igs.) Brief account 

ars 4 sanitur in the desert 


‘an { | ‘ 
oh dwellings Lc ppadets ie 
Cuil) § an dwe € 

Negroes (del ims. cl 


ing, religion) t {Shoe pt 
haa} to wt eB camel for cattle): Fala 
(the ch anil Hause ( mercantile 
element id 2 oe 


Kirk (J. ) Specimens of Somali 
tales, (Foi i toa4, XV, 
ee ar ot Gives Bost texts of eleren 

the native versipns are soon 
to be pull 1) from men of the lshhak 
tribes from the Burao district, A note 
by ES. Hartland diccoserd some of the 
incident. LE attributes the defects of 


aah 1904, extr,, 
Résumes ao a] literate Ss i) 

cerming sorthern 
ie Lstamebed des ig du Nord 
de T° Afrique. lan d' Anthrop, crim,, 
Patis, 1904, XIX, 736-736, 59. igs) 
a 12S 





In this monopraph thi utbor ene, certain tales to the facet that Were 
the modern tattoging of the natives of not told by women, who mre ane ously 
nerthern Africn with the statucties, thie a bee tellers of mdrciiem.”” Sexe 
ete, of on nealithle peed Sood caster rab additions are indicated. 
Ui rig uae Des in the culture of the be (S.) Die Mambakuschu. (Glo: 
Herbers, ete., the civilieation of neolithic : PE) F905, LXXXVN, 23g 
Eorope, particulatiy in the Mycenean nis dees 26 igs ) Marengierre 
Feqion. and ornament (women’s dress more than 
Cartwright (Missie) Folklore of the | then'a), dwciince pastes more thas 
Basato, (Folk-Lore, Lond., 190g, xv weapons {one type of hut-group re- 
244-203.) ‘Treats re aity, ari pear rhe of Ue another 
ghostt, charms, spirit of maternity, cus. t : Bech ical brut 
child-birth, wooing and sain anal hetwern second and third 
an's prog (hut), deaih funeral of rig a ea (teverenced 
dla Asap nce of mame of dead ms 8 god) called rer anil islamd 
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Hife of natives, agriculture and — 
ae i pes ae hee itis pene 

t), bun ac minthba, 
shooting antelopes wi Piel ares 
traps for hyenas, hi —fahing is not 
practited), trade and industries | com- 
merce with Bushmen, —orich shells, 
feathers, ete.) social and political eorli: 


tions ( chief aod council of parallyie hheacls Is), | 


language (vocabulary of t¢0 words 

a few phrases), ete. The STesabraksha 
belong to the Bantu stock and ane close! 
related to the Barut, both in speech 
and culture. 


Read (C. H.) © A necklace of glass beads 
from West Africa. (Man, Lom, ros, 
to pl.) Desetibes necklace from 
ak of a renowned chief at Manzo on 
the route from Elmina to Kamasi, — the 
crystalline glass is **identical in appear- 
ance with those from the tombs at Ca- 
mirus in Rhoades, dating from the sinh 
century,’" This frst find in Africa of 
glast beads of classical style" isa new 
datum of great importance. 
Seidel (H.) Togoim Jahre tpo4. (Slo: 
Broschwy., 1905, tXxXxvit, 2 
243.) Afier January t, 1906, English 
will cpio be taught in the mission 


| 


OEP. 
— __ Erste Namen bei den Evhe- 
eegern. in Toga, (Ube, 76-177.) 


Based on articles on Evhe names by 


: 
= 
ge, 
i 
=I 


4) Cs, anid, it might be sald, Kobin- 

son's man /riaity. 

Selner | F, Wichtiguen newen Auf- 
pacar rset Sdilwestfrika. 
165-1658. ) 
inent of abarigines with fixed re- 
serves, the giving upol them as laborers, 
cc. 


pared sy ve eee lands ee, 

i] hh 

xxviii, x Pid « PL). Paced “oc 
roo 
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(Tbid., | 
Author advocates: strict treai- | 
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length-breaiih averaged 78, ranging from 
Of. 7 toor.7 3 the greatest length aver 
aed 50 min., tanging from 4t to 45 
mam. , gtealest breadth averaged 39 mm, 
ranging fren 32 10 48 mm, 


wart Lamia hi Ww. writ Li he i aa 
i Wigan. n ec 


Los, BSc 218-227, 
talnd wotes on Kir 
Zapa aod their 
icc. 


bage: the fay 
a3 Malisetus N'lhee 


Spiess (C2) Aeitrechnung bei den Evbe 


in Toge. (Globus, Hrnschwg., 1909, 
soe i 173-174~) Notes on record of 

toe by notch-cutting, marks or coor, 
wall, ete, ig grain of corn in vessel, 
bundles « ain, etc. ‘Time of day is 
told by potition of sun, distance by time 
al cating meal, ete. 


Tate (H.K.) Further notes on the Kikoyu 


tribe of British East Africa, (J). Anthe. 
Inst., Lomd., toag, xxxIV¥, 255-265, 2 
pl) Treats of palnting aml lationing 
of unmaried youths end maiden, babi- 
latiots apart ene sleep by themanlves), 
swimming (side stroke only), basket- 
work, string, lrather-work, fire (drill, 
fre-gou with ahe-goat sacrifice), food, 
ng. drinks, sveals (day-break meal- 
ime), religion, fetishes, obsession and 
possession, spiritualisen, idolatry, spirits 
and | fienons, nature-spirits, polytheism 
Maske gol pods and one had}, worship, 
nce. fcttivals, ceremonies, ctc., cmcum- 
cision (only a custom ), 


Wake | C. 5.) Traits oc an ancient a ERP 
tian faolle- with those 


tale com 





story of ain he Potiphar's” wife. 
env with Arapaho legenité { Light- 
tore, t sleepy-young-man and the 
cannibals, ete, the Celtic “* Battle of the 


birds, ** the classic Eros aod Peyche, cic. 
W, Seems to explam them all ia mun- 


Wasserbindung rise aes iS tger 
ruschweg., 


um) “Teaclere. 
tag sa! Maree r8y-1 tt 
Describes, after iia eocend 
heal ag Pica route du Tchad | Pasis, 
1905 }, Lenfant's j ¥ from Garo on 
techy ny pid anc 
throngh [alee 
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great left tributary of the Shari; Can- 

tains notes on the the palace of Gontiome in 

Lere, the Mun re (their henees, 
id, eb, 


etc. }, the people 
Weeks (J. H.). gases from the Upper 
Congo, IE. (Folk-Lore, Lon, 

mates, the English text of two 
legecida reletiog ts Littman | 
est We can get to God." God 
with these natives consists of " four 
song all seeming equal, and each supresse 
in his own department." 


Westermann (D.) Weber dic Begrit 
Seele, Geist, Schicksal bei sal 
und Tsehivolk, (A. Religsw., L. 
1904, Vill, bog—115. } Treats the 
anid meanings af the words 
for "soul," "spirit, fate,” ete., 
among the Ewe and Tshi negroes of 
Western Africa, The pre-exist & soul 
and protective spirit, p Dermocal Principle, 
tte., Of man, is called in Ewe odfamd, 
Toshi aére, After death it is no longer 
**soul' bat “spirit, ghost,"' and is then 


Ewe ali, Tshi, avd, of tract, and bs 
foros st I it recelsat a second incar- 


iid repeats. the ancestor. 

Aired ge * sou)?! j is Ewe sug, 

Tah ascii “shadow,"—ithese are 

wed in the Christion literature for 

** son),"* Al hiama signifies also “fate, 
fortune, fuck." 


Westermarck (E) ‘The magic origi 


Lond., foot XXXIV, 201-222, 1 pl., 52 
ropes produces evidence to shaw 
“belief in the evil eye has exercised 
a very extensive influence on decorative 
art." People endeavor to “ protect thei 


pipperty fom the envious eyes of thes | 


‘be komen lord ae ie figure five (ive 
fingers), the cross (ws a five, etc,}, and 
its derivatives, intense syd 


a 


—— Midsummer customs «in Morocen, 
“dewey Lond, 1905, XVI, 27-47. } 

fire.ceremonies for purifying 
men and animals, water rites (at anid. 
summer all water iy endowed with th magic 
energy), earth throwing, cvil-eyecharms, 
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1oo4, 
‘ZY, 320-331.) Gives, with some ex. | 
lanatory 


£aborowski (5. 





of 
(J. Anthr. ‘Inst. 


(M.A, 7, 1905 


eating-ceremonies (a means of transfer- 
my rac heres the Moorish 
is, Aten customs have an Arabic. 
Hebrew name, they may he genuine 
saber rites. Purification ! " 
ef cocar only in Eu 
iota Africa, and De W, thin 
may "'date from a period when thy 
ceremonies were commen to the Medditer- 
Fanean race.” He thus favors the hy- 
thesis of "*a racial affinity between the 
etbers ancl most European nations of 
the present tay, a 


Races de [a primitive 
Egypte. (Bull. Soc. d' Anthr. de Paris, 
iy, V"s., ¥, 600-610.) Résumés re: 
cent articles by Flinders Petrie and 
7 eater, and Chantre's Mrchorches <% 
fareporgigues on teviie | Paris, roo 
ing ta Petrie, ‘oper i lsd pa a 
but one f intoric | iE 
( oquiline), we nay ‘aaa 
tite (¢aborowski); | ollmann 
recognizes four, 2. does not actmit os 
existence of real penkinyonpteats in 
indigenous — 
headed rice ebés existe there, Chantre’s 
data indicate a continuity of Egyptian 
race and cullure, no entire foreign 
ho oe ry ten in Eg . 
a “hy Fation ng or destro Ing 
the indig genes.” Although 
little le a Fi copper, ttc.) to 


ASTA 

armed -) Haofigeres Vorkommen des 
sternalia bei Japanern, (7%. £ 

erchen 8. Anth » Berlin, 1904, 
Vil, 133-148.) The muscle ns question 
was found in 1402 percent of 129 corpees 
(European percen apigaita tn ba -2-§.4 per 
pent) iar digg If percent of §00 living 


— (BE wd ¥, 


it dn Fusknochen 
ri sarge (Mi tne Fuk, d, k.- 


FOS, Vi, 307-344, 
2, 7 fee) excellent stud by 
Dr Mera Adachi of the bones of the 


: 
ven. Also 
bibliogherne of rac ert foot-bonrs 
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of the Japanese in general art ammoller 
and relive thicker and shotter than 
those of ms, They have also 
more marked atiachments for muscles, 
étc., and larger and more curved articu: 
fd vp z ae of these = salir: 
EA. ¢ Exropean foot (due 
to the shoe, ete.) is stiffer, and the firs 
and toes motich less motile (every 
ten). J can use these more oF 
rasta differences exist, 


Hered, 5: Islam. (A. f Religew., 


Lpzg., 1904, WIT, T29-143. ) ief 


critical reviews nUMErods fecent 
(1902-1904) books and articles relating 
to various aspects of Mohammedanism ; 
General, lifeof Mohammed, Koran and 
ye Nay orthaxtox y, eae Mat] 
a, do mysticiam, helerodoxy, 
heathen substrate. 
Birkner (F.). Beitrage zur Rassenatomic 
der Chinesen. (Corr,-Bl, d, Den 
Gee f <Anthrop., Miinchen, 1904, 
XEXV, Ngg-148, 7 fps.)  Glees results 
of examination of six Tie ae (Chinese, 
(three with respect to facial muscula- 
ture), with X-rays, plaster cust, lead 
wire for profile, etc. Three heads show 
marked variation in facial muscles as 
compared with the European ; the Chi- 
nese face is also fat. The highest point 
Of the cheek. bone | 
from the ecar-nose fine than in Euro- 
oe eee lira also farther forward, 


etuils are given in the author's 


hedifitetiourterft on the same subject 
RAV 

Bracht (E.) Ueber datierbare atlexge: 
“nite att den Tiirkisminen von Maghara 
der Sinsihalbinsel, (2. £ Eteel, 
lin, 190§, XXxvit, 173-188, an) 
Gives results of the examination of 6 
flints found in 1880-1881 at the ad 
quuise mines of Maghara in the Sinai 
peninsula. According to B. these flints 
were used fo mine turquoise by the | 
Hans of the time of Rameses II, the 

donment of the Hines yoo alter (no 

of his son and 


Brandenburg id Es ome <2 cb Ea 
rave cen ibid, 188-14 hag 


aM, ANTH,, M. 3., FU? 
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fn Chinese ts farther 


Feanpois 
Kien-Tehang. 
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Treats of habitat (Yoruks mormadic, 
half-nomadic, sedentary; Kicithash mostly 
in villages), dwellings (often richly orna- 

take with woxdl-carvings), clothing, 
burials, religeon, personal habits, ¢te., of 
the Kizilbash and Yuruks of the Turk- 

meéndag, viiited by HB. in toor—1904. 
Some Kisibash have settled in Balgaria 
and Kumania, in the Marites valley 
particularly. 


Browo (A. J.) Yuan Shih Kal. (So. 
Wkmn,, Hampton, Va., 1905, XXXIV, 
eh 18. ) Sketch of the wiceroy of 

h-li, commander-in-chief of the 
Chines! army and **the most powerful 


Eso. factor in ibe policy of the Chinese 
pire,"" his achievements, ete. 


Comer Ohimiitz § (Caroline). 
rites and superstitions in eylon. 
i Dee Cent., Lom, 1905, 133 

Discusses Sinhalese belief = in 
aaa in hours and thoes most favar- 
able, when they in tum ore most acces 
sible (the so-called “yama''), and in 
bodily conditions propitious for obsession, 
| roar nives en account of moorcis- 
ng of «a demon a young girl from 
near Colombo. Other bord uh having 
failed she was taken to a temple (near 
Candy) of the powerful evil demon 
Dewtyo, where the pricst succeeds, aidled 
by votive sei ga corporal punish- 
ment upon the girl. 

Fischer (A.) Weber die Kachin im 
fusersten Norden und Nordosten von 
Birma, (Corr.- Bl. ris Detitschen Gea. 
E Anthrop,, Minchen, tony, xXxv¥, 
423-126. ) Treats of habitat, h gal 


Heathen 


cre sre with Tareng), spirit- 
worship, o to thiesidencaes , artistic 
posta of altar: to which sacrifecin! 
catth: are ti from entrails, 


augury 
dwellings ( large and mother clean), mar- 
eating and family (polygamy and bride- 
Picked wr Case the 

hey 


“her clothings | and ornament 
i iC Dhow Ie 
‘of Inbor sa rani oh 


(C.. HH.) -Neterser lee Ln-lode 


(Bull. pene 
img, Lhd a, ¥ | » 4 
Paris, a ie. telat A Ty 4 figs.) 


clbpiical: aliaraitcen: cloth 
nin pane 
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siti farnil general), | 
pracy ory Brana coral 


race ete, Sita the Lote aboriginal 
le of the Kies-Tchang region, 
ywm to the Chinese ag * 'Man-Tsen,"" 
a term of | nese mun: 
darin rule has notimproved the Lolo. 
Harris {j. R.) Notes from Armenia, in 
~ inatrationof Tay Goidtem Bough, | Folk- 
Lore, oy 1904, Z¥, 427-446.) essai 
items in support of Mr Frarer's ar 
Inenta, from Various purts of Arienia 
Thet conaidered are : Annual pain- 
charm (all over Armenia), occasional 
rain-charig (Tork pebble-charm, etc. |, 
Anneman Candlemas, animal aactifices, 
sin-eating, foundation sacrifice, offering 
of the alta holy trees, curious 
child- birth castoma 
Hartland ( £. 5.) Aieotve offering 
Korea. (Ibid, 447-450, 1 pl.) 
actount of cast-iron tiger" from shine 
on top of Charyong Pass, south of Gensan, 
with ntorson Korea religious ideas, 
Boellwig (A.) Die jddischen Freintidte 
in ethnologische Beleuchtung. (Globus, 
Hroschwe:, '905, LXExVN. 215-216, | 
Discusses the Seer ty af the aS aie 
“chy of refoge'’ (form, con 
roth ht of refuge age) in Kites (A a Fil 
abyles, Gold coast) and other 
ripcurel the globe, Hi. concludes that 
a there i mo truitinthe Jewish city of 
idea that je not to be found eome- 
where else in the world.’ The general 
subject.has been treated by the author in 
his far Aopirrcht der Naturvalber | Rer- 
lin, 1903). 
eee prt Vou den Bararen Turke 


Deine tex besa Dar, ch Pbctry 


ge 


petite Ten aro a al 
Heltner (M. | The Hammural) code and 
See 
Comparative Oe rR. con oh 
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KGrtel (A.) Phe [Ac £ Re- 
fnew, Lyrg-, 1904, Vill, 1§0-154.) 
Résumés t important data concerning 
ancient Pha lin religion contuined tn 
G. and A. Karte's Goraten (Berl, 


Boe) pases on excavations carried oot 
the summer of 1900 at Gordium. 


pap ir Larcrprp rile (ML) i an de 
ile japonnise, (Bull. Soc, d"An- 
thr. de Parts, 1904, ¥* a, ¥, 650-671. i 
Sketches, after the Aosids (712A. D. 
and sobsequent documents, the history of 
the family in Japan,—the civil code is 
alo analyred (pp. 665-670). Of prim- 
relay apancse | almost nothing sar- 
except the ancestor cult. “In the 
Vi-VItl centuries Chinese influences 
were felt and tinder Confucianism mar- 
rage-formes became fixed. Shinta-Confu- 
ciunism oar Boddbism alg molifed 
custome, efc. Japanese feudalism andl 
Aluthida had then effects m sir 
ernal authority, The era uf thinkers 
(eighteenth century), the revolution of 
t hineicenth, the triumph of the 
Mikado, acc the impetus to neg oe 
emancipation given by 
American contact, are other | uae 
facts. The author sees reflected in the 
lerma of the Code the conflict between 
the communal constitution of Ja 
society and the individualistic influence of 
European civilication, If individmalisin 
wing, the civilization of Asia will owe day 
fuse with that of Earnpe; otherwise, 
they will simply influence each other 
mach, but never unite, 


von Landay (—) Ueber prihistorische 
Funde oowent Sidon und Gebeil, Byblos. 
Z f, Ethnol,, Berlin, 1905, xxxvet, 
209-211.) Describes some round amu- 
Jet-stones from Saida and the Lebanon 
region, and acelt, in form resembling the 

smaller Weat African axes, from @ grave 
of the classic period at Gebell | Byblos}, 
been 


—buried with the dead, having 
Also used a6 an aenlet, 
Laufer er(B.) Zur Geschichte der chines- 

toe ve 8. Discwaecs 
IXXXVII, 245- 24 URSeS 

mee sob imseni of K'ai 
u as fo the coming of ews to 

Chins, where they were race found (in 

Honan) by the Jesuits in ¢ in the early part 


of the ¢tighteenth century, been 
there for centuries. Dk deste the 
Chinese Jews from India, ancl thinks that 
** Judaism in not older, a4 has: been pre- 


Prince 
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viously thought, but later than Islam m 
China.” T ‘existence of a colony of 
Jews in Hong-Kong and Shanghai, who 
Arabic, shows the same condition 
og i eT 


Libbey (W.) (Rae vee 


{ 
Wash., 1905, ss 
ter from 5, 38 The fedon V rm Val: 
fey and Prira (N. Y., 1905 | treating of 
the stupendous ruins of Jeraah ({rerasu), 
“ second only to Palmyra in 





ot, the architecture."" A Circassian 
cohort eetiled here and built in- 
scribed stones into their lintels and door- 
posts, likewise clearing spaces for forms 
srmong the ruins, 


Lorenzen (A.) Die chinesiche Weltkarte 
Ferdinand Verbleata von 1674. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1905, EXXXVIT, 1s7- 
159.) Notes on the history of the cartog- 
cal of China and Verbiest’s map of 
eats 

(A.) The facade of the tem- 


woes. ‘Apotia near Miletus, (Rec. of 


ash., 1 i» IV, 3-15, ro igs) 
eories | Ha 





Hiscusses varioas Rayet, Haus- 
soullier, Wernicke }. Prof M.  com- 
siders Haussoullier’s theory the most 
reasonable and concludes that the entire 
facade, consistin of foundations, cal. 
umns, and eéritals io one 
building period oa. 150 B.C. 

P. Die Stedt Mangasrja und das Man- 
gusejische Land. B WE: 


(Globus, | 
1905, LXARXVIL, 232-225. | 
recent article by Anutchin in the Zemle- 
wdinje, where the name 
discussed in Seon, Ban h 
pulzcy, Moljuri} it + : te} 
etc. The ae ity ** those 
firing at the outer edge,” a term deserib- 
ing the Yuraks in their relation to the 
Samo vers. 
Tease  Nevpeba ace (R.) The Pier- 
pont n Babylonian axe-heatl, (J. 
eames . Soe, NL ¥., 1905, 
xxvitt, 93 #.) Discuwes Babylonian 
(ca. 3000-2300 B.C.) votive axe-head 
eevee: cl [Re ore in rll pe bdskeet with dedi- 


int the im the. Titan 


Manygassja is 
variants are Mol. 





gem siege 
American Museum, New York. It is 
perforated for a handle. 


Rossler (E-} Besicht liber archiologisehe 
L |., Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 11q- 


site and | 
+, atu! second only to Baalbec | 


Schmidt 


eal 
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ist, 19 (ge) Gives results of excava- 
tions of tq graves on the left bank of the 
Kotchar, oath of Bajan, anda duvrgan 
containing #3 an the right bank to the 
south (with descriptions of urns and 
other ceramic remains in particular) dur- 
ing February and il, tgot. The 
graves belong to the bronzre-iron period 
and ate chiefly chest-praves. Among 
the objects found are; Arrow ae af 
eee daggers, shells, en See re 
other objecta of lage tae ki od pee. 
spann sa Rane Ween fice ae gs 
Marking-stones of @ a Rignieng rar 
indicate pears of males Aibogather 
these ves ést comparison with 
those of He , thoogh the mode 
of construction is different, and are prob- 
ely contemporaneous with the chief 
p of the latter, and belong to the 
end of the later Caucasian bronze 
ea. foo B.C. The graves be to an 
Aryan people, perhaps, as the | of 
skull, head-diress, efc., suggest the 
ancestors of the present Haik population 
of Bajan. 


H.) Troja- aes Reve Unger 
(Thid., 1504, xxxV1, S90-Bo1) js Add 

tional notes and corrections to seit 
rerawed | in American Anthropologist. 


(F.) Zur Heillgenverehrang 
eroen Islam Syriens and 
arin (A. & Religsw., Lpeg., 1904, 
vinl, 85-96). Treats of sain}-worship 
and sanctuaries in Syria and northern 
Africa. In the former femnle saints are 
few ; in the latter very numerous, & fact 
connected with the | tion of woman a5 
prophet and from time imme- 
Mporlal assong the Berbers. The number 
of sanctuaries is enormous, and survivals 
poe eae heathendom ure seen in the 

ings, and other natural 
Pte Sie both Christians and 
Silemiiiee ve visit the anc 
wome Christian characters, like Simon 
Stylites, Sergius and Thekla, are included 
among the saints of Islam, Jewish and 
Christan recente sometimes tum 
These saints serve NS ea 
they aff Tonct the | itive and help 
the robbed and the injured, sick, ete. 
The folk-belief in them is great and 
abiding. 


Chere (S) The shwe-hmo, of Ear: 
— taxgather, 


(Folk-Lore, Londd., 
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ts xV, 334 5) Brief account of | 
and The sétr- Aen 
also acts a5 baipes aber; ete. Whoever 
im faiv fighting (use of iron prohibited) 
was able to de Wwe the sAtee-duere of his 
scales (the ia of Offioe | succeeded 
— stealing and fraud were excloded, 
Ti the claimant failed he was finech. 


Starr (F.) The hairy Ainu of Japan, 
(lows J. Hist, . es Iowa City, iene, 
11, 423-427.) Notes on history, 
houses, cliquetic, bear hunting and bear 
feast, Improvised songs ( bome-coming), 
physical characteristics. Prof. 5. believes 
that the Aina alepinis “a white rere 
Wert once eg Be sale andl of} 

— they have been 
Indians in Atadba: They are nel ihe 
ancestors af the Japanese. 


Vollers (K.) Die Symbolik des Mash m 
den semitischen Sprachen. (A. f. Re- 


, Fg, VII, 97-103). In 
titua) | east,—the root common 
Semitic, — is identical with the "" wash. 
oe before prayer, ete. ** Rub, stroke, 

ve," etc., belong also here, then 
4 bless, praise,” From (the rubbing 
away of rf peice blemish was derived 
I 


Wap (BT Leelee 


Sear Brief sceount af two wheels and 
prayers. The characters in which the 
ont formula is embossed) are ancient In- 
dian ranja of the seventh century. 


—— Sar ral) tier aoe ( Thid., 
333- Brief notea on a trun- 
Bah iii) homan thigh bone and 
mode of the c af two skulls, with 
thelr [roe 1 with human skin. 


wage ©) The. tonibe of Geter. 
te. 


of Past, Wash., 1905, IV, 79-82, 


; tgs. | _ Brief account of the results of | 


ar psnpaeell wag Ahead eeongh 
Ces leeeieicas). 





Zaborowaki (S.) Collection d'objets de 


tollette ef autres du sod de la Chine. 
(Bull Soe. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1904, v* 
fi.y ¥, 632-633.) Erief notes on toilet 
objects, etc ( pillows, couch, shoes, 
hats, compass, fini and steel), from the 
seals of Kwang-Hai, in southern 

ina, presented rey the society by M, 
Benuvats. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Branco (W.) Ueber die fruglichen fos- 


silen menschlichen Fi ren im Sand- 
ateine ven Watnambool, Victoria, and 
andere ang ene uren des fossilen 
ells cases om Ae £ Pgh og 
1905, XXXVI, 162-172, 2 
Berlin, 1905, XXXVUh Hoapr Met 
foot-prints in the Warrnambool Sapient 
and other alleged trocea of fossil man in 
mag eg yo 
c ; i , be. 
B. concludes that Wiig SSAA. are 
human, but very narrow,"* shad the 
sandstone is old ond not “merely 0 few 
centuries old, "' os Wilser anggested. 
The Wellir cave human molar and 
the marsupial (fossil) bone with marks 
of human implement are considered 
genuine, 


Grabowaky (F.) Musikinatramente der 


Dajaken Stidost-Borneos. (Globus, 
Ernschwg., 1905, LXXXVIJ, 102-105, 9 
rest Bref descri ions of kettle-drams 
rarcnforg), and its melodies, — the 
chie het, Dajak orchestras, —droms 
proper (andere), und the drum-like 
fembany and bork defong. Of stringed 
lustruments there are the radap or pura- 
=e (borrowed from the Malays), which 
is played with a bow; the Aamagi, 
somewhat resembling the violin; the 
gandang hated. Of wind instruments the 
trwaai (clarinet), borrowed from the 
Malays; the flute; a hunter's whistle; 
the garage, a sort of chot. Both adults 


aod children use a “* jew's-harp."" 


ory (J. W.) ‘The antiquity of man 
in Victoria. ( Proc. "Soc! Viet, Mel. 
bourne, 1904, N. a, XVII, pl. 1, 130— 
133.) Discusses other things the 
Warnambool a hitsan ' footprint. G, 
oon it posible they are hutnan,—they 

y be wind-sports,— tet, with others, 
pric fetan them the impression of j4ed, 
ee ‘The bone-find of Bun- 
inyong he regards as accidental, G 
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considers that man is « comparatively 
recent inhabitant of Victoria, and was in 
no aense there in earlier geological 
periods. 

Haferland (R.) Weber cinen Schidel 
mit einem Processus asteriacus, (4 f, 
MCT Berlin, 1905, XXXVI, 207-205, 

.) Describes ate fr (male?) 


seal with a well-marked proces) atier- 
reat of Seago ae rare amen 
elanesians, e ie probably 
a (B.) Neu-Guines. _(Corr.-BL di. 
utschen Gres, ff. 


1905, 

cated 23-23. } Résumé of address be- 
Wiesbaden Anthropological Society. 
The Papuns are the neat PE or a 


primitive wo diflerent 
varieties aE Pages (0 (one mostly coastal) 
exist, but the women of the two varieties 
differ little, Family and social life are 
briefly considered. 


Holmes (J. H.) Introductory ootes to 
the study of the totemism of the Elema 
4, Papuan gulf. (Man, Laond., 
1905, 2-6, tig.) Discusses tribal organ- 
marriage-laws, land- reget in md 
vidual hits, tribal obligatin 
a fe Maen Minatilb be seine aa 
wence ou the moral ce" of the 

tribes than conjugal ntal relation- 
ship. a totemistn is far- 

reaching, eater aad preventive. 
Howell (W.) ame Shelford ( F. | A Sea- | 
hr love philtre. (J. Inst, 
Lond, (904, XXXIV, Sorsate | De- 
scribes bricity oe (love philter) ob- 
tained from a Sea-Dyak woman, with 
native texts and English translations of 
two typical inecantationa, Also incanta- 
tion uttered b a woman who wishes Io 
heeome attractive to men, ‘The basis of 
all fayan is **coco-nut oi], which must 
be ‘mae hy « girl who has not yet ar- 
rived at the or of puberty." Other 
ingredients, +. ., the tears of a female 
porpoise (very very potest), may be added. 
A needle in the stopper represents sym- 


Klaatech (HH. ) Ubersicht ther den bis 


berigen Verlauf und die Errung 

ten meiner Reise in Australien b Ende 

September 190g. (2. & Ethmol., Ber- 

ae RXRVI, ZEE-2E3.) + Koryo 
» liscorery at Ring's 





mt 


frontal bene of ao new-born child at 
Princess Charlotte bay, with Arrar ru 
praordifali: suggesting the Neanderthal 
skull, Or K. made many observations 
and measurements of the natives, col- 
lected specimens, etc. 


Krimer{A.) Das neve Kolonialalphabet 


in seiner Anwendung aul die Sidsec, 
(Globus, Braschwg., 1905, LXZ=VIH, 
293-295.) Discusses the new alphabet 
adopted by the Colonial Department of 
the German government for the spelling 
and pronunciation of geographic names, 
and severely criticizes some of the items, 


Lam rt(—-) Melanesien. (Corr,-Hl, 


d. ben Geo. € Anthrop., Miln- 
chen, 1904, XZxV, §9-60.) Notes.on 
physical characteristics, culture, etc. Up 
ta the iod of contact with the Euro- 
eases Melanesians were still in the 
The most marked feature of 

their culture is love of ornament; an- 
other is an impulsive spirit of adventure. 


Lang (A.) All-fathersin Australia. (Folk- 


Lore, Lond,, 1905, XVI, 222-224.) D- 
cusses views of | Larwitt and Hartland. 
Author considers that in associating the 
All-father belief with advance in soctal 
organization, “Mr. Howitt haa over- 
looked his own valuable collection of 
eccial facte"" 


eee (R.) | er ek Bin ne die Bliesten 


en im Australien. 

‘lobus, Broschwe., 1905, LXXXVII, 

Mate or the article of J. W. 
Gregory (q. ¥-) 


Maass (—.) 2} KA-kii-kti Tabu. Ein 


Beitrag zur vergleichenden Kenntnis der 
Mulaio-Polyneser. Dagar rae Berlin, 
te Abdaval ¥ Describes the 
fa £4-h4i-24i (** it is forbidden"), the 
and foremost “law! of the Men- 
per ‘Lleadare off the coast of Sumatra, 
and ‘a terrible moral weapon against 
the forcigner."’ The Mentewi custom 
BT ee erent peek 
ponteng, Madagascar fadi, Du) 
wise, Micronesian wz, and the Polyne- 
sian ‘ade with its varieties, The origin 
of these customa is due to the mental 


and their peculiar oon 
schoummess. Their full of the law 
of impulse is here represented. 


‘Mathews (R. HH.) ‘The Wiradyari and 


of New South Wales. 
(J. Anthe. Inst., Lond., 1904, XXXIV, 


deol and |, for every inflected part 
of rm Bani every pa 


Orient. Soc., NL Y., 1g05, xvi, 165 
fi.) Enumerates supernatural 





Koest und 
Kant nf und Kénja- 
ya (Corr.-HL. d. Deutschen Ges 
f. Anthrop., Miinchen, tooyg, xxxv, 52- 
$4.) Discusses the art, art-motives, and 


Nieuwenhuis (A. 







tie both sexes artistically,— youths carve 
presents for maidens and the latter make 
T High ery Ser lenge Nel Aes artistic 
work, but few to a very high degree, 
the best workers beiny individuals huv. 


—the introdoction of foreign materials has 


infipenced greatly the art and incdustrics | 
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0’ Ferral (W. ) 


Riggs (A. S.) 
Tie, 


[M Sy 7, 1905 


of ihe women, Had 
hare led to worse native ones, 
Native stories from Santa 
Crue and islands. . Anthr, 
Inst., Lond,, 1904, XXXIV, 223-233.) 
English texts of brief tales concer : 


Sickness, death, marriage food, sam and 
moon, shock bwildiie: teckan food, sun 


and rain, white folk (spirits), ¢afw, our- 
selves, an old man and woman, holy 
stones, — from Santa Cruz; and from 
Reef tulad: concerning Lata and Sin- 
ofa, the volcano Tinakuls, a tradition of 
Nukapu, spirits, the dead, those who die 
of arrow wounds, a great spirit called 

ike, abundance of food. And 
two longer tales from Reef jsiends : 
About « certain woman, and concerning 
a than who ale human flesh, and a very 
big pig. 


roodels 


Parkinson (R.j) Ein Resuch auf den 


Admiralitatsingeln, (Thid., 238.) Brief 
notes of visit to chief island in D ber, 
i904. ‘To the Moanus (seafarers and 
fishermen; pile-dwellings) and Usiai 
(in the interior, agriculturalists), nicot 
uci ite ‘tbe the Matankor, or Maran- 
ke agriculture, seafuring, fishing, 
cance-builders, wood-workers)}. P. saw 
the making of the obsidian swords. The 
Matankor are smaller and lighter than 
Ulu: tari doe Usini. ae pubes 
Party took the hrst photographs of women 
on the island, 


The drama of the Filipi- 
(J. Amer. Folk-lore, Boston, 
tect, XVI, 279-285.) Treats briefly of 
(before 1§20), religious (from 1§21 to 
present time), Moro-Mora, middle pe: 
nod (1750-1876 and to the present day}, 
seditious or anti-American since 1c 
The Moro- Moro plays, reciting the strug 
gles of the Christian agalost the Moham- 
medan Filipinos, are interesting and 
Miportant for the study of native char- 
acter. A typical Moro-Moro is * Mag- 
dapio, or Fidelity Rewarded," by P. a 
Paterno; 4 representathve anti-Ameri- 
can play is ‘* Hindi Aco Patay (Tam not 
de a)" by Juan M. Crag, The cial 
recognition of the theater in the ilip- 
Plocs cid mot occur Hl 1B 36. 


(H.) Die Rewobner des Tohi-In- 
sel, De -Westmikronesien. (Globus, 

2 WE, 1905, LXAXXVI, Prgergy. | 
Discusses briefly habitat name, be iy 
characters, food ( coconut chiefitem), fire_ 
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making (friction), dwellings and wood- 
working, textile srg wane clothing and 
ormament, tattowinge (no untattooed per 
Weapons, canoes, contact with whites, etc. 
The natives of Tobi are of a lighter color 
than those of Sensl, Pul, and Merit. 


Senft (A.) Ueher die Tatowierung der 
West-Mikronesier, (Ibid., (74-175, 3 
fgs.) Brief account of tettoolng an the 
island of Vap, where it was introduced 
Beno (60 years avo from the island of 
Ul 


Seurat (1. G 
de i'ile F 


ee les ancien bahitante 
ve Sarl. | L" Ans 


as Paria man | KY, * 4 | 
i 2 sie | 


uid noes, che. = Ofber remains. of pre- 
European inhabitants, — mane, human 
skulls, ete,, have been found. Their 
discovery astonished the mutineers of the 
von den Steinen (K.)  Proben cine: 
efrdheren polynesischen Grehrimsprache. 
( Globus, ae -» 2905, LXxxvit, 
1ig-021.) piagsopens hh word-fist, a 
secret language, ¢ Met language 
cuncealing the hack, #. ¢., surface’ 
use moony the Hapna of Nukohiva, ‘he 
poncieal one of the northern Marquesas 
lands, now rédoced to o few individ: 
valk. ‘The chief item is the exchange of 
consonants (in tpuacdrisyllables ihe fires 
halfanty is ec ire Mutohiva = Abate 
hive}. “Examples: eff (amall) becomes 
hat, ewoho (hair) wewe, Failed 
name of aw bay) /fatiehal: metiat 
(gon) eatery, etc. Similar processes 
ery been reported from a tribe of In- 
yg iy ‘paaal pal ridaige, t-herils, 
von den 
conbilers matt rihgeares existence of a simi- 
iar phenomenon in New Zealand suggests 
the former existence of o widespread 
Polynesian secret ae i It doulet- 


etc» Hy 


less had its value at festivals, 
meelings with foreign peoples, |lc. 
AMERICA 


Adam (L.) Grammaire de lAccowal., 
(}. rt 43-8) Fast pt a 1905, 
WW, 3, 0,4 irat part of = grace 
matical sk gender, number, per- 


Toaeoens, tons and case-in- 
dices, verbal Tideives derived from 


postpostions, demonstrative: and pro 
aio, the third person, wouns of nen 


Barry (P.) 
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ber and collectives, indefinite prononns 
antl adjectives, Inberrogatives, mugmenta- 
tives and diminutives, adwerha, conjunc- 
tious), bused on texts (Genesis in part, 
St Matthew, etc.) published by the late 
Rev. W. H. Brett (missionary) in the 
Accawai (Acurdid) a Cariban longuape 
of Guiana. 


Aimes (HOH. 5.) Africon Institutions in 
pal a 


{}], Amer. Folk-lore, Bos- 
tom, 1905, xVItI, 16-32. ) Treats of the 
“governor” of the negra oommunities 
in New England, elections, parades, etc. 
These inaugural parades muy have onte- 
dated those of the whites,— such cus- 
toms were *" a direct survival of practices 
in Africa; fantastic parailey in all parts 
of Cuba, Sunday reunions and festivals 

vabididey of earh tribe ''); "' societies" 
chet and also for palitical pur- 

t Lucia | late at 1844), 
Pricing and ‘*qaeens"' tm Jamaica, 
ete. The infldence of Altican institu- 
tons in the French West Indica was 


rent, ach) the author seckes to show that 


wi) Walti the goverament of Touswint 
and Christophe was really Alrican in 
origin — they heel w clea insight into the 
needs and peculiarities of their people. 
The actions of Soalouquo beiray alsa the 
African ne 


traditional songs. 
(Ibid, 49-59.) y Dice with text mand 
moke four troditional songs Ba Elfin 
Koight, The Ram of Dar (jaak- 
ers Wooing, The Twel ve Days of 
Christmas), contained in Mow A. Allen's 
Fmily Songs (Medheld, Masa, ne). 
They have been traditional in this family 
for generations, 


Beas CE) al Ptanat Ce) Statistics of 


wena Comm’'r at 
aah., roog 1925], SP i 
this valuable I J ne ater 
Consists staltstics il is 
brett data obtained in tg: and e 
in the public schools, high schools, etc., 


of Worcester, Mags, The Lawbevena 
reached are of d importance fear 
the proper f the os 


erstanuding 
nomena of chili. ceectrile ie Boas | 
earlier rg tie of a symmetrical 
distribution of rariations in period —s, ¢., 
of accelerations and tetardations — fol- 
lowing the laws chance, an 
e of giving 

mlequate “obereed of the characteris- 
h ed curves ot pew 

vars thal 
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“the developmental stage of a child ata 
certain inate he ha murily an. ple. 
ie path seria and sccelcration, 
which i sie the whole body at the 
tame roi eo ‘that all measurements 
to vary in the 
all of them weld 
‘behind the normal avern; 
or all would be in advance of it.’ This 
would tend to Satin the rather Aatgor 
spread view that ‘during a per 
energetic phytical pon there ig a rest 
of mental de ere fern," 
The variations social groups should 
follow the same laws as. those of indi- 
viduals. A maximum of correlations 
occurs during the periods of most rapid 
growth and a sudden drop to negative 
Eareiations when growth is nearly com- 
sig eee ‘The interval 14-1§ years in 
forme the dividing line between 
positive and negative correlations. 


ek, rene P Adan Quiroga, (J. Soc. 

Paris, 1905, 6. 4., 1, 39- 

fa Brief appreciation of life und 

Avie AL eo el air Aires, 

ov, 10, 1904, aged 40), lawyer, 

rpg criminologist, archeologist, 

klorist, and authority on Calchaqui, 

His most ambitious volume was, perhaps, 
La Crus en America (igor). 


Brady (W. J.) The faces, jaws, and 


ound people as 
hadivatioaact their sige et tlerelopment. 


(Towa J. Hist. & Pol., lowa City, 1905, | 


itt, 440-¢44.) One skull) exhihita “an 
immense bifurcation of the premolars, 
ni to indicate a low type." In the 
older (| in ond) skulls the teeth 
approximate closely the modern Can. 
casian, In the ease of the uppermost the 
bones of the jaw, rather than the teeth, 
are reduced in size. One shows ** inten- 
sive white charactertstics."* “The botiom- 
sont sls represent at Fei ad- 
present primitive men 

and the lower eariy man." 
reysig (K.) Die Entwtechong des Siaates 
airs | Ga cuaahere tate 
kit und Trokesen. (Schmoller’s Jahrh., 
wien Iggy, SXVIM, 6-89.) Descteses 
the origin of the state from conditions 
found among the Tlingit of Alaska and 














is amixing of divisions according ty fami- 
ties and tribes,—the fret, B. thinks, 


Brown (C. E.) 


EM. 3) 7, 1905 


practical needs. The first ‘‘stute"’ ap 
pears with the coalition of the two prim- 
itive families, when s community of life 
is substituted for a community of blood. 


— Ueber die Entstehung des Gottes- 
gedanken insonderheit bei den amerikani- 
schem Urreitvilkern, (2. ff. Ethnal., 


Berlin, 1905, X¥XVH,.2166-221,) Gives 
notive of Serra ot of the idea 
OW Ged among Auasionn’ Iodiaee 
Pee on consideration of the a Ww. 
“Ont natives, particularly the Tlingat. 
With the latter the three primitive ele- 
ieee reverence of mu 
ture power, soul a rit, cult priest- 
hood, sacred legend, ae ba? i parate. 
Hi. criticises Hrinton's concept of Ino 
quctain deities, ‘The idea of God is not 
due to personification of nature forces, 
but springs from the eee of animal 
or sae personalities, 


Broda (R.) A visit to Haith (So, 
“Wihenn, -» Hampton, Va, 1905. XXXIV, 
ra Ne 4fgs.) Brie! account of visit 

ber, Loy. Anihice tal takes rather 
optimistic view of situation, Ln the uni- 
versity and colleges of Port au Prince 
"the professors are af] peer Peaett 
Sracaaies of the University 

“their eclentific ware ele Rae 
- high rank."" In the list of members 
of J beeraone! Hari of Sociology: 
are { ree nitions, Justin Dero, Manail- 
lon Coleu, and Firmin Faure, the last 
once Candidate for President of Hail, 


Wisconsin coches 
(Ree. of Past, Wash,, 1905, rv, 2-95, 
tO: tgs.) Gives account of caches of 
Hone, metal, and lepleaeits etc., 
in various paris of the state. 
af 300 stone implements from Dane ea, 
renal fird ante 3. Nutionsl Museum, 

Mixed coches seem to be uncommon. 
No uniform method in the making ol these 
caches prevailed, The deposits are 
sometimes of finished ieplements ane 
some thines of ots itiinhle for manu. 
facture. “shaped fints are of such 
frequent eccurrence as to be styled 
“cache types '? 


Caribs. (So, Wkmn,, Hampton, Va, 
F9OS, XXXIV, OR 3 fs.) Based 
on accounts Mason and Ober with 
uta and illustrations from Prof, 

who visited Dominica in 553. ‘the 


CHAMUERLAIN | 
De Charency (Cowie) Le Marquis de 
Nadaillac. hi. rie Aiihe: ‘de Paris, 


1905, W. 8,1, 135-037.) ‘Sketch of life 
and scientific activities with list of nat 
lished works, ihfo-1904. His 

known yolume was $f! darérigue bers 
Festal , which was translated into 


Diu {1} “leita anadn ntact hah 

apotéque : Tumulius et 

(Thid., tog-1916, 3 "Peanthon 
briefly the idle the Cerro de 
Cate and La Rinconada and the wagers 
(tumuius) of Ejutla, ete.,—all funeral 
monuments, at the same time sepulchers 
and allars of a cult of the dead, ‘The 
most imposing are doubtless individual 
pers aie These tomuli ani ait 

represent one aspect 

Mixtec Zapotec cull lture. 

Dua Boia (C..G.) The story of the Ch 
A yh ot the Diejuenias, iJ. Apien. 
Folk-lore, Botton, 1995, XVI, 
242, ) Gives English text, with snatchesof 
songs in native tongues Aor, of the 
legend of Chaup (‘'the name for shoot- 
ing star, etc.''), who now is said to live 
in the San Hernandioo monntaina with 


his grandmother, 


Flom (G.T.) The coming of the Nor- 
+e a ce (lowa J. Hist. & 
+, Lowa i e Oil, J47= Zz 
maps.) Contains aun as tena 
immigrant groups, migration, etc. Narth- 
eastern [owa has miiete been, " educs- 
tonally and culturally, 
wegian influence in 
Forstemann ( E.) Dic splitesten Inschriften 
der Mayas ((slobus, Broschwg., 1905, 
LXXXVII, 272-273.) F. that 
certain from chew Tira 
ee viet 4 and another from Sac- 
1 


§o2. = awe represent pers | 


Sian b temensiny yaa cance Of Mia 
hopes, due perhaps to the Netherlands 


revolution. 





. Sde, d. Amer, de Paris oe, 
Kom 1, 163-164.) Noteon the statement 
in the Galradar of Stafe Pagers i 
. Ie 4 1 ing 

p. t=-2) that a certain 


of Havredtcchce, bl bought frat o one 


David Ingram for too 


an “ancient "’ of war-fag of the Titties 


of the river May in Florida. 
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Fuller (Grace P, j The Ser Indium; (Sa, 


Whom,, Hampton, Va., 1905, XXXIV, 
271-278, 4 fg.) Based on McGee, 
Treata briefly of habitat, physical chor- 
acters, houses, clothing, food, pottery, 
implements, balsas, government, muar- 
riage, etc. The Seri are one of the lowest 
tribes of American aborigines. 


Nordamerikanische 
Piellspitzen, (Corr.-B. 4. Deutschen 
Ges. Anthrop., Milmchen, 1904, XXX¥, 
46.) Brief note on flint arrowlhends fromss 
poe = Dr H. distinguishes 3 


nepae (1 FE.) The Cora Indians fo 
Mexico. (So, Wkmn,, Hampton, V 
190g, XXXIV, 92-99, 3 fx) Treats 
briefly of physical appearance, houses, 
religion, legend accounting for rough 
character of country, occunations and 
industries, family, fasting a and prayer (to 
«Master of the Mountaim "*), adoration 
of stones and rocks (their ancestors), 
dances, etc, (ceremonial of “mother 
bowl," prayer ta nig 3 star). Nom- 
inally Christians, the Cora retain much 
of their old heathen faith. They have 
also avoided some of the vices of the 
whites. 
Government supervision 
of historic aml prehisteric ruim. [ Sci- 
ence, N. ¥.. 1905, 0. &, EX, 723-727. } 
Prints.c dence with Commisdoner 
of Genera) Land CNfice, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and Chief of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology concerning the 


preservation of ruins, Professer H, up- 
penres the bill of Commissioner Richards 
of the Land Office. 


— The last survivor of the extinct. pueblo 
of Pecos, (Rec. of Past, Wash,, 1905, 
iV, 34: pe eace Lids t ig.) Condensed ‘by the 

the American Anthropol. 
pond Tomy. 

Hill-Tout Ethnological report on 
the ie end Sk-adlite tribes of the 
Halokmée‘lem division of the Salish of 
British Columbia. (J. Anthr. Inat,, 
Land. it XEXIV, 311-376.) Treais 







of tri history, social | Marriage, 
puberty ; tuary, birth, ond marming 
peli dances, 1e- 


$62. 


(pegs 536-702; English texia of eight 
tules, Ste text wiih fiecingas grad 
free translation of one for Ure Stecelis ; 
and, for the Sk-milits, tribal history and 
legends, native texts, interlinear and 
free English renderings of four legends — 
also Salish Pater Noster from Mengaurini 
and modern Sk‘ailits version). T. con- 
Siders it not improbable that the Stsce"lis 
pln card modified temnant of 
to the adwent of ¢ Salish." © Oult one 
of the five old camping-sites is now weed 
foie Although Catholic converts, 
ea: aa very cereal honkering after 
the old peaalthse of things." Youth are 
AO longer trained in the ancient way andl 
have deteriorated, EF 
seems (6 have had its own puberty cuc- 
toma. ~T. believes that "no doubt can 
any longer exist that the Salish tribes in 
har ; t thay irra only arena wieier, 
or fotems, hut also hereditary grou 
totems at well, The Sk-ailits are <4 
duced toa senttered village of a doren 
hooses—o few rations spo they 
hombered two or three hundred souls, 
von Tbering (H. E. KR.) Bibli bia 
1902-1904: Historia Natural ¢ Antheu- 
Hogia do Brazil, (RK. do Mus, Paul, 
_ ring 3 et vi, 554-659.) Secthon 
D, pp. 15, relates to anthmpolagy, 
io tities embracing works aly abd 
lodripues, A. Bt. Mever, Theodor Koch, 
J. By Steere, Fy F. Vogt, Paul Ehren- 
reich, Ml. Schmidt, 
gia comparaliva do Brazil. 


—— Archec 
si Aa its primitiv: inhaltants, the 
mméagury of southern Bragil, the extra: 
sarilesjzian Sen the State of 5, 
Fuslo, archécious of Rakin. archeckes 
ofthe Amazonian regiat, the archealogical 
ch api he ser ard i relations 
with the necig ng reghons | TOES : 
banuien ecuth” Brasilien’ Bahian, 
Amazonian), data from eurly writings, 
etc. Fibliogmphy of ¢3 tithes, Yon 1. 
cone 






cludes that the Amazonian region of 
Braril hus been considerably affected by 
the: Andean civilientions; but not the 
eenter or the south, Both the extra. 
Ataronian parts of Brazil ond the eastern 
oa of Argentina possessed in prehis- 





m natives, A great part of the 
attributed to the Calchaqui 


culture than that of 
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[s. 8, 7, 1905 


culture, non-indigenous to that region. 
On the coast the dolichocephalic ( Bota- 
Lad aod the brachycephalic ((Guar- 
ani?) types, are represented, in prehis- 
toric times, in the sambarpuis. " 


| Jacob (C.) Cosh & Vémde de la 


Each Salish tribe | 


dle 


——= 


ten Fate (H.) Matériaux 


than des cerveaux des Indien, 
etc. 


(Rev, d. Mus. de La Plata, 1904, 
Mi, exir., pp. 15, 7 pl.) Dhescribes and 


eof 4 Indians (2 Foegians, 
2 Arsocanians), the anthropometric data 
concerming whom had been given by ten 
Kate (q.¥.). Dr J. conclades that all 
four brains are up to the level of devel: 
pment of the average European brain. 

¢ Vohgan brain is rich in convolutions 
and that of the Alakalaf woman rich in 
secondary convolutions. In these Indian 
beains the parietal and ten lobes 
are typically developed, while the frontal 
and occipital vary as with Euiopeans, 
No dist inetly pathological anomalies 
occur. 


© Jonghe (E_) Histoyre du Mechique. 


fanisent frangaia inédit du XVI" sidele. 
(J. de la Soc. des Amér, de Paris, 1905, 
N.S. 0, I-4t.} Publishes for the first 
lime a Arenigvigitg the sixteenth cen- 
tury, treating of the origins of the three 
chief tribes, the Mexican calendar, rari- 
ous cosmogenic myths and lege the 
lite of the culture-hero Queteaicoatl, etc. 
An index of Nahuatl terme is added. 
The Spanish original of the M§, de], 
Mentifes with the lost mfipecea 
Mestconar of the Franciscan de (hho, 
mentioned try Mendictn ‘The translator 
wat André The lure the 
French MS. bears. ‘This isa very vali- 
able discorery, 
“Amerikenistenklob’ de Berlin, 
(ibid, 168-171.) Résumés the pro- 
ceedings of the February, 1904, meeti 
ofthe Berlin Americanisi Club, at which 
pres were read by Dr Lehmann on the 
story of the Mexican codices and Hr 
Uble on botanical explorations in South 
Ameticn. 
: parr servir & 
’ anthropologic dea Todiens de la Ré- 
Ublique Arpentine. 
im Pinte, 1904, NIT, | 
Gives psychological — ne mxithire 
inetric (peat-mertem) data, osteological 
observations and notes on the brains of 
four Indians { Vahgan man, a Huilliche 
chief and a women of the came tribe, ian 
old Alukaluf women), three of whom 


(Rev. d. Mos de 
- pp. 27, 9 pl.) 
notes, hrop 





La 
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mre government Lacon Also an 
ropomeinic measurements (living) and 
observations on three rg ree 
Tebuelches, end ir Chin The 


results of an autepsy of the Yahgan ure 
likewise given. “the two Fuegions were 


mesocephalic, the two Araucans brachy- 
cephalic, Of the ten living Indians four | 


were eres au the rest brochyce- 
lic, the Tehuelches being very round- 
ed, The condition of the brains 
examined was such as to permit only 
certain details of obserration. The 
bram-weight: of the two males were 
average of | ) 
amall (ences Jakob}. 
“the Japanese aspect o 
children,"* while tro of the 
recalled, by their 
faim. fine types of the North b 
Indian ( Yacui, Pima),'" 


Koch (Gates tures Forschungereise in Brasilien. 

Bruchwy., 1905, LXXxvil, 
ie. ei ad Notes on joarneys, July- 
I 1904, in the Caliry-Maupes 
region of Brazil, among the Kobéua 
{p ng mask-laneces, ete}, lmdua, 
H-treated by the whites, but taking ven- 


ery | Tucano, Tariana, Pira-tapuyo, | 


anine, Baniwa, Maku, etc. Dr K. 
graphs, ethnologic specie, Ieleding 
graphs, speciiced) ae 
some 100 dance-maaks of the ‘Kobtus 
and some stone axes of carious fart 
looked on as reliques. The | of 
the Umaua is "a pare Caribun: 
tcham (R.E.) Notes on some ancient 
Chilean skulls and other remalie (1. 
Anthr. Inst,, Lond, too4, .Oxrv, 244- 
254, 2 pL) Describes, with dbetniled 
measurements, go male aod one female 
_ (all mbdolichocephalic) ford at 
an average depth of 4 ft. 9 in, ina 
hai near Coquimbo, “The evidence 

submerion and ophesval sob- 
sequent to burial, and the g i hes 
not been disturbed: for hundreds, soy Berane 
lor thowsands of: years." One male skull 
{au halic) waa from one of a 
number of shell-mounds abont Coqulmbo 
bay. With the female skeltton were 
found buried two mullers, 5 fiat mortar- 
stone, and a fat stone amulet. With ne 
others flat Ling gome fh rh 
of coarse pottery, ctc., were foom 
Geore eneral type of these skulls is 

Ac 








uite 

t (even to a casual observer | from 
that of any other Chilean rece which T 
bave examined, inclading that of the 





Lehmann-Niteche (i. 


Maree] (G.) Gabriel Gravier. 


McLane (A.C) An 
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natives of the time of the Spanish Con- 
ie " Several points of resemblance to 
uegian and ima skulle are noted, 
which, 1. considers, are racially copnate. 
adda a note hy Dr Flores describing 
re agg coor from the ae Mag 
Ont reprcacnt a mixture 
ancient race with cer later Araucuns, 


Geefilschite eth- 


nologieche Cegenat in Buenos Aines. 
{Sonnta He ; Buenos Aires, 1905, 
Heft 18, &-a., PE i i) Brief 
account of nilian obje B (stone 


and. hone axes, elt statuettes with 
teal bot not Indian hair, etc.) mane 
factured by « certam M, Goireau of 
Lomas de Zamorra. Some fantantic 
pieces have been diiposed of by him. 


— El Congresm de Americanistas x1i¥V 


Sesion — Stu art, i Informe del 
Delegado de a Faculded de Filosofia 
y Letras de tw "Unireiidad de Buenas 





atlas (Ree. de la Univ., Buenos 
ures, 1905, 11, Tepe PPS 52.) Report 
of Dr Let as delegate to 


Stuttgart Comment Armericanists. Con- 
tains very good réwumes of over 40 pepe 

and addresses, some quite extensive, 
ticularly those of Fras ochelson, nl 
Meyer, Plagemaon, Kapil, Jonkheer van 
Panhuys. 


| iy 2 (L.) Emanocl Domenech, (J. 
| d. Amér, de Paris, 1905,-#..4., 1, 
Dome: 


131-13.) Note on the Ab 

nech, whose recent death at Lyons, 
where be had lived Jong in retirement, 
recalls his frre ded Santager (1860), 
endemoch discussed and by many looked 
onasapocryptml LL. thinks critics have 
bren too severe, 


{Tbid., 
f37-135.) Prief sketch of G. Grabier, 
geographer of Roven (d_ aged 73), an 
authority of eminence-on Norse and other 
carly voyages to America. 


at Har- 
hbael (lows J. Hist, ied hae 
Ys Wh, da 5—4 Treats the 
Peabody Rhee cam aay cal ections, the 
mpators of an logy ul Harvard, 
ropolugy in the uaieninicy interest 
of mii, instructors and courses, ¢fc. 
The department ip growing fast 






Mead (F. 1.) The peabody Smetty 


Harvard Universit: 
Wash., 1905, 1V, 
account of cnriggin 


(Rec, of Fast, 
79, 14 (gx) Gives 
i, arrangement, charac- 
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ter of exhibits (N. American Indian, 

Swiss lake dwellings, 5S. America, C. 

Americon and Mexico, Pacific islands, 

Japan, ete), There ore also an extensive 

collection and a library ol 

yoo9 volumes, besides 3,000 parphiets. 

usec hag its cations 

The civilizations of special publica are 

particularly well mled, alse the 

ruttive soft Abe, California, Arizona, and 
N ccoarespie manof Delaware valley, 

see Ne ef the Archeslogical In- 

(Thid.,27~31, 1 fg.) 

rin abstracts of papers by Mesara 

Norton, Eliot, Paton, Ward, Lummis, 

and Lythgoe. 
(C. H,) Distribution of Indian 
sibes in the southern Sierra and add) acent 





parte of the San Joaquin valley, Cali 

(Science, Nv. iggy, We, tx, orz— 
17.) According to Dr M., ‘in the 

Serre the distribetion of tribes conforma 


closely with certain faunal belts,'" and 

ly the ' distribution of the Indians 
conforms closely with that of the faunal 
aod fora) areas."" In California no In. 


diana live in the boreal rones, amd few, | 


it anys in the apper ball of the transition 
The great majority live in o single 

life 1 one (the apper Sonoran), many in 
the lower Sonoran, and a few in the 
tranaktions. The wuthor lists > Vokuts and 
Paiute tribes, with their locations, the 


to the hot valley and 
adjacent foot 
ponderos-pine belt of the mountains. 
onoye Pel Les Indiens Guatos de 
3 (J. Soc. dL. Amér. de 
M, &, 1, 155-158.) Notes 
- = pipe | characters 190. of nen 


Pepper (G. H.) An unusual Navaho 
et (9 Se (So. Wkmn,, 
Sera » Va., 1905, XXXIV, 228-295. | 

account of the ceremony with sand- 
painting for cure of sore throat, said by 
mbtticine-man to be caumed by nighily 
visita of eagle 


Pt dan Bueriva fo Mesitn, (Globes, 
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| Sapper (K.° 
Oe 


Whe, the latter tothe cooler | 





LNs Sa Ta 1GOS 


Brosthwg., 1905,. LXXX=I, 136—146, 
Giles.) Disenssey the anclent Mexican 
idea that the sun fights with the stars 
and the compuered are offered up in sac- 
rifice. ‘The stars were daily killed by 
the sun, sacrificed, fell down mio the 
underworld, and rose the next 
day. The identity of this rocess with 
the sacrificial death which she gts had 
to-suffer lo renew cheweadlresA geo and. in- 
crease their power, there were transposed 


to tbe heavens. There waa a complet 
parallel between the mundane pe! ger 


celestial processes, The relations of 
festivals, etc,, to this basal idea ore dis- 
cussed 


Rieck (Or) Relsehilder sus Patagonien 


und von der chileniachen Kiiste. (Corr. - 
BL. d. Deutschen Ges. f, Ant » Min- 
chen, 1904, XXXV, 46.) Contsins some 
notes on the Fuegian Pesherai, 
Der Charukter der mittel- 
|) Indinner. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1905, LXAXXVII, 125-131. ) 
Among the chief charecteristics of the 
Central American Indians are: Stolidit 
and cootional control, noticeably in chil. 
dren, and more the result of adult exam 
ple than family education. Moderation 
(but great tribal differences,— the Mayas 
are quick and more excitable than the 
Kekchi) in movement, language, gesture 
of the face, ete., but energy and intel- 
lectual qualities are, nevertheless well 
deve » Exceptionally (at festivals, 
etc.) they run not foratime Woman 
has an aportint rile. "Their childlike 
hess tempers their hate and vengeance, 
ing was met with only among the 
Guatusos, to whom the missionaries once 
ve presents of clothing, ele. The 
nian woman is very industrious; the 
man, too, accomplishes much, and has 
also persistence, In a years the 
author bad nothi by Indians. 
The southern retin lic more bare- 
facedly than ee: bot the lying 
of the wborigines hus 
European culture ect ‘nok be rammed 
down the throat of an Indian. 


Seler i) ) Mischformen tmexikanischer 


Gott {tbid., rroctra, 8 
Describes 1 briefly mnised-forma of Mead 
can deities, due to = sort of reaction 
againet the systematizetion of the priestly 
school of the tonafamaes! period,— differ- 


Jenit ee an wit besos in ihe seme ed 


CHAM HER LAIN | 


Smith (A.G.) Okoboji Indian skullmeas- | 


urements. (lowa |. Hist, & Pol, lowa 
City, 1905, 11, 435-441, 4 pl.) Gives 
chief measurements of § fees Frage- 
mentary) skulls from. Oloboji mou 
Three were dolichocephalic, two brachy- 
cephalic. 

Smith (Harlan lt.) An archeological! ex- 
pedition tothe Columbia valley, (Rec. 
of Past, Wash, 1905, t¥, 119-127, 9 
fps, ) eacribes human rene 

from antler, found in child's grave a! 

Tampico, and other objects. Article is 
partly résaméd from Aeverican Mresesces 

creme! for January, 1904, and Srrnce 
or April §, roc. 

Tooker (W. W.) Mesning of some Indian 
names in Virginia. (William and Mary 
Coll. Quart., Williamsburg, Va, 1905, 
Mtv, 62-64.) Discusses et: r oof 
Arrohetac, Cantaunikack, Capahowasick, 
irr ity Kiskiack, Nansatmunil, 

aspahegh. 

Vogt (Fro) Verba: und Ho 
Bmechwg,, 1905, LXXxvII, 245-254. } 
Describes mate-cultiration and lumbering 

in the Misiones territory of Argentina. 
Contains notes on the history of ‘* Para- 
goay tea," now the national drink '* of 
the majority of the natives on the LaPlata, 

Waldeyer (W.) Ueber meinen Aufen- 
thalt in St. Louis und die Anthro 

ische Abteilung der Weltausstellung 

elbst, (deit.  Ethnol,, Berlin, 1905, 
EXEVIN, 213-216.) Notes on trip to 
Mexico, ete. W. doubts the unity of 
the Indian stock of N. America, and 
considers the aborigines of w timate Mon- 
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Ward (0). J. H.) Second yearly meeting 
af the Towa Anthropological Associm. 
tion, (Iowa J. Hist. and Pol., lows 
City, 1905, i, 423-458.) Account of 
proceedings ood condensed report of 

ra by Starr, Ward, Smith, Rrady, 
McLane, Veblen, Pratt (ace these 
nauTes ), 


— The investigation of the Okoboji 
mounds and the finds (Ubid,, ¢27-435. } 
Describes excavations made in Novem- 
her, igoy, objects found, etc,, chiefly 
human bones representing more than 30 
individoals, thouph possibly roo alte. 
gether had been buried in the moonda, 
some of the uppermost finds (beads, 
fron, etc.) indicate contact with whites, 
Evidences of perhaps six different orders 
of buriala occur. The lowest was a bone 
burial; those in the top were interred 
sitting. 


Wintemberg \ J.) French Canadian 
folk-tales (J. Amer, Folk-lore, Bos- 
ton, T9aq, XVM, ao5-267.) English 
texts: of three brief tales ¢ “Transforma- 
tion with animals, the evil eye, Jock 
with his lantern. 


Wright (CG. F.) The physical conditions 
in North America Bc, Moana carly 
occupancy. (Kec. of Past, Wash., 
1905 TY, 15-26, 4 fr., 6 maps.) ‘Treats 
of the Trenton gravel data, Canadian 
boulders in Missoari, '! Lansing man,"' 
ete. <Acthor considers that “when we 
speak of glacial man in America, we do 
fot necessarily imply an antiquity any 
greater than that which im sow aellgned 
Soar teans civilized brethren in Egypt 
an 1h a 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Recent Work of the Wisconsin Archeological Soclety. —The bill 
to promote the work of the Wisconsin Archeological Society, introduced 
in the Wisconsin legislature early in February last and previously men- 
Goned in these pages (American Anthrepoiogist, vol. 7, 1905, p. 70), 
received the unanimous support of that body and became a law by ap- 
proval of the Governor on June ro, ‘This enactment, which is the first 
that has ever been made in the interest of Wisconsin archeology, provides 
for the printing, at the expense of the State, of 1,200 copies of the bi- 
monthly ‘Transactions of the Wisconsin Archeological Society in pamph- 
let form, not to-exceed 75 pages per number, with the necessary illustra- 
tions. Of this edition several hundred copies will be presented to the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission for distribution among its traveling 
libraries. "These Transactions will supersede the Bulletin that has been 
published quarterly by the Society under the editorship of Mr Charles E. 
Brown. One of the first numbers of the Transactions that will be pub- 
lished under the new law will consist of a monograph on the Aboriginal 
Pipes of Wisconsin, by the president of the Society, Mr George A. West, 
who has devoted many years to a study of the subject and the collection 
of material relating thereto, This hoteworthy collection, comprising 
many hundreds of specimens, representing every period and type from 
the primitive pebble and tube pipes to the clay, lead, and iron pipes of 
early historic times, will eventually be presented to some worthy institte 
tion, It is also proposed to publish catalogues of archeologic collections 
from Wisconsin, and to this end a beginning has been made toward listing 
all collections of the sort now deposited in large museums outside the 
State. This is a laudable enterprise, as it will make available to students 
of Wisconsin archeology all scattered material pertaining to the subject. 

Research work under the auspices of the Society: is being conducted 
in many parts of the State by a larger number of trained students than 
ever before. Mr Charles E. Brown, secretary and curator, now devotes 
his entire energy to the work of the Society. During the present season 
Mr Brown will conduct a small party in the field with the view of complet- 
ing the location and survey of the aboriginal monuments and eventually 
of effecting their preservation, and for the purpose of obtaining notes, 
photographs, maps, and artifacts, Headquarters for the Society have been 
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opened at Milwaukee, where a bureau of records is established and whence 
members throughout the State will be directed in their researches. The 
State Hoard of Agriculture has become interested in the Society's en- 
deavors, and is furthering its plans for lectures and the exhibition of ¢ol- 
lections, photographs, charts, maps, and models of the archeologic 
features of various sections of Wisconsin, at the forthcoming State Fair 
at West Allis, where, it is hoped, interest in the work will be preatly 
increased, particularly as a group of mounds, preserved through the efforts 
af the Society, is situated within the limits of the fair grounds, forming 
an object lesson in the preservation of Jocal antiquities. 

One of the purposes of the Society, in which it has been especially 
successful, has been to induce the owners of fugitive specimens, as well as 
of large collections, to present them to or to place them on deposit in 
some local museum or educational institution; and in some instances the 
Society has purchased collections for this purpose. No effort has yet 
been made to concentrate the collections of Wisconsin ina great central 
muscum, 50 that while journeys of considerable fength are necessary in 
order to examine representative collections of Wisconsin artifacts, the 
plan has the advantage of arousing local interest in archeology in many 
communities, and ultimately will stimulate effort in many directions 
toward advancing the Society's project for the preservation of antiquities, 

The growing interest in archeology is manifest throughout Wisconsin, 
For several years a course in American history and archeology has been 
given by Dr George L. Collie, of Beloit College, to which Mr Frank A. 
Logan, of Chicago, generously presented the Rust collection at the close 
of the Columbian Exposition in 1893, and to which he has recently 
added the W. H. Elkey collection of 6,000 stone and copper implements. 
The Oshkosh Public Library, through the efforts of the Wisconsin 
Society, has become one of the repositories of Wisconsin archeological 
material, and in addition has recently received the James G. Pickett col- 
lection, from the Lake Winnebago region, through the liberality of Mrs 
Leander Choate, ‘The Kellogg Library at Greenbay is another reposi- 
tory, having recently received on deposit the collection of J, P. Schu- 
macher, a member of the Wisconsin Society. These objects were 
gathered from the vicinity of Greenbay. The collection of the late [. 
A. Lapham, well known through his researches in Wisconsin archeology 
and history, and the J. A. Rice collection of Mexican antiquities, will 
shortly be presented by the Wisconsion Archeological Society to the 
Milwankee-Downer College, It is thus seen that the Society's efforts in 
placing private collections where they will be accessible to students and 
open to view by every one, have met with gratifying success, 
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A. project is afoot to prevent the counterfeiting of Wisconsin speci- 
mens and to prohibit artifacts from being taken from the State for com- 
mercial purposes. In this endeavor every one will wish the Society 
success, since its officers ussure us that the plans will not hinder the 
acquirement of Wisconsin collections by the great museums of the 
country ot of the world, recognizing the fact that archeology cannot be 
limited by political boundaries: nor the interests of science advanced 
by illiberality, As the work of the Archeological Society develops, and 
the collections within the State become better known and catalogued, it 
will be found, no doubt, that the collections of even the great museums 
of the country may be greatly enriched by exchange for the Society's 
duplicates. Hasian L. Sarre. 


Explorations at Cavetown, Maryland. — {In May, 1905, explor- 
tions were carried on by Phillips Academy of Andover, Mass., at Cave- 
town, Washington county, Maryland, in 3 cave controlled by Mr G. M. 
Bushey. His son, Mr F, FE, Bushey, was much interested in the spat, 
and it was largely through his representations that the work was attempted. 
Previous excavations had been made by Mr Joseph D, McGuire, of Wash- 
ington, and by others. The cave is in a limestone formation to the west 
of the Blue Ridge mountains, itself facing east from a ridge running par- 
allel to the main ridge of the mountains. ‘The Opening, resembling that 
of an ordinary rock shelter, is about 22 meters wide and leads to a 
chamber of which the front part is about 16 meters deep. In this most 
of the explorations were carried on. Farther under the hill the cave 
runs westward for about two hundred meters, ending in a small pool. 
Pits were sink and trenches dug in the hope of finding traces of early 
man, but nothing suggestive of great age was found. Stone and bone 
implements in moderate profusion existed, also humerous animal bones. 
Along the north wall of the chamber, as well as elsewhere, stalapmitic 
formations containing a sort of charcoal-bone breccia were discovered 
and specimens taken. At the back of the chamber a hard stalagmitic 
floor had formed, and under this was a deposit of red cave earth. In 
this were no traces of man’s occupancy, but in a similar deposit in a 
quarry outside the cave were found many fossilized animal bones; the 
identification of these will determine the paleontological character of the 
red-carth stratum, in which, if anywhere, future excavations are likely to 
lead to the discovery of traces of the early “ cave man’! of European 
reputation. The research was greatly aided by the work and advice of 
Prof. William H. Holmes of the Bureau of American Ethnology, and. of 
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Mr McGuire whose previous work made his coUperation, freely extender, 
almost an¢ecsity. The results of the work, which will be embodied in 
a bulletin of the Department of Archeology of Phillips Academy, was in 
charge of Mr W..K. Moorehead and the writer. 

CHARLES Pranopy. 


Preservation of Antiquities.—More people have visited the pre- 
historic ruins of the Southwest during the present season than during any 
five previous years, This points to a marked revival of interest in 
American archeology, and to the necessity for an unremitting campaign 
for the preservation of our antiquities, Had it not been for the activity 
of the General Land Office, the Office of Indian Affairs, and the Bureau 
of Forestry during last year, there would have been an increased amount 
of vandalism among the ruins. Happily the policy of the Government 
with reference to these matters has become fairly well known and is gen- 
erally respected. Almost no collections of prehistoric material are now 
exposed for sale in New Mexico; but so much cannot be said for Arizona. 

As the spoliation of ruins upon the public domain becomes more and 
more restricted by governmental authority, it becomes apparent that the 
presence of extensive ruins on lands open to settlement add much to their 
desirability as homesteads, since these antiquities may be made a source 
of revenue. Accordingly homesteads are sometimes located with a view 
solely to the acquisition of valuable ruins, with no intention of improve- 
ment and with no possibility of agriculture. Nothing but the most 
liberal interpretation of our homestead laws can construe such an entry as 
anything but frandulent. No obstacles should be thrown in the way of 
bona-fide settlers who homestead the lands of the Southwest ‘for the 
purpose of actual settlement and improvement,”’ but the gift of the lands 
alone is all that is contemplated and this is offered under the assumption 
that the settler will assist in the development of the country. It is negli- 
gence inexcusable if we continue to allow these priceless ruins to pass to 
individual ownership, or to give them away to be destroyed outright or 
excavated by unscientific methods and their contents scattered and lost. 
Some method should be devised whereby ruins situated on imappropriated 
public lands would never be alienated and at the same time no desirable 
agricultural land be withheld from entry. ‘The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office should be empowered to withhold from any home- 
stead entry smal] parcels of land on which antiquities are situated which 
in his judgment are of sufficient importance to warrant preservation. At 
present there is no law permitting him to do this, Congress must be 
looked to for such authority. | 


a, BETH, EF. B f=-;) 
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Grin Quinira. —A conspicuous example of the alienation of impor- 
tant archeological sites through the operation of the homestead laws is that 
of Tabira, popularly known as ‘‘Gran Quivira,"' im eastern Socorro 
county, New Mexico. A homestead entry was filed some years ago on 
the quarter-section of land upon which are situated the ruins of this 
pueblo, This wis the most extensive of the Piro settlements and is the 
best preserved cu all the Piro ruins. Its situation on the eastern frontier 
of the Pueblo region renders it of unusual importance. No collections of 
any importance have been made from the ruins of that region. After a 
long contest this homestead has recently been declared valid and a patent 

Pajarite Park.—Ry executive order of July 29, 1905, an additional res- 
ervation of about 33,000 acres has been given to the Santa Clara Indians. 
‘This extension embraces all of the great Puye or Santa Clara group of cliff- 
dwellings, the principal center of interest in the proposed Pajarito Na- 
tional Park. ‘There can be no question as to the justice of this extension. 
It is merely giving the Indians a part of what already belonged to them 
by virtue of the grant of 90,060 acres by the crown of Spain to the Santa 
Clara pucblo in 1727, which was confirmed by Governor General Cachu- 
pin in his decree of 1763. The restitution of even a part of this land to 
the Indians must be commended. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
Indians were not offered in lieu of the few sections containing the most 
important ruins, other lands equally valuable for timber and grazing, and 
this great group of prehistoric ruins, which many travelers have asserted 
would be the most attractive of all our national parks, held by the Gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the public. As it is, the national park propo- 
sition will probably be abandoned. ‘The Indian Office will provide for 
the preservation of the ruins. Fortunately the other groups of ruins of 
the Pajarito plateau are brought within the recently proclaimed Jemez 
Forest Reserve, so that their protection and Preservation are assured, 

Encar L. Hewett, 





Supposed Shoshoneans in Lower California, —The peninsula of 
Lower California has been regarded by some to have been heli: in its 
entirety, and by everyone over at least its whole northern half, by 
Indians forming part of the Yuman linguistic stock. In 1902 appeared 
Dr N. Leén’s map of the Linguistic Families of Mexico in the publica- 
tions of the National Museum of Mexico, in which a small area on Todos 
Santos bay in Lower California, a short distance south of the interna- 
tional boundary, is represented as belonging to the Shoshonean stock. 
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This area on the map is apparently intended to designate the general 
location of a Shoshonean group rather than to define its exact geograph- 
jeal limits, In the sume year the same author published in the Annals of 
the Museo Nacional of Mexico (vil, 263), an article under the title 
'' Los Comanches y el dialecto Cahuillo de la Baja California."’ The 
second part of this contribution consists of a Cahuilla vocabulary com- 
municated to the author in manuscript by A. Pefiafiel. It is stated that 
according to the census of 1895 there were 558 ‘* Cahuillos"' in ** En- 
senada and Todos Santos.’ The Pefiafiel vocabulary is compared by 
Dr Leén with a Cahuilla vocabulary from Latham's Comparative Philology, 
originally from Whipple, and it is found that '' great and radical differ- 
ences between them become apparent, to such a degree that they appear 
to be of diverse origin, There seems to be a marked Nahua influence in 
the one from Lower California."’ 

The reason for this difference is easily discovered. Latham's vocabu- 
lary, like those of Loew, Boas, and others, which are all from within 


huillo"’ vocabulary from Lower California, however, is Yuman, This is 
not only certain, but in entire accord with the unvarying statements of 
travelers and investigators to the effect that the Indians of the northermn- 
most part of Lower California are closely related to the Dieguefio of 
southernmost Upper California, and therefore Yuman. It is accordingly 
apparent that the term Cahuilla, also written Coahuilla, Kawia, Kauvuya, 
etc., which has ordinarily and properly been used of the Shoshonean 
Indians who inhabit the region between the San Jacinto and San Ber- 
hardino ranges in southern California and who are most nearly related in 
dialect to the Agua Caliente, Luisefio, and San Juan Capistrano Indians 
of the coast region to the west of themselves, has somehow also come to 
be a designation, how commonly is not known, of the northermost 
Yuman Indians of Lower California. 

In r903 Mr C. H. Marks Ir accompanied a biological expedition of 
the California Academy of Sciences from San Francisco to the Revilla- 
gigedo islands. During a one day's stay of the expedition at Ensenada, 
the settlement on Todos Santos bay, Mr Marks met and overcame vari- 
ous difficulties that arose and succeeded in obtaining and verifying a 
vocabulary of the Indians of the region, This vocabulary completely 
corroborates the ‘ Cahuillo’’ one of Dr Ledn in being Yuman, as 
appears from the following selected words: 

One, cin; two, wid; three, wmdx; four, cpap; five, sarap; eye, 
Jive; nose, Aw, ear, cima'tl; tongue, spa’; mouth, ax; fire, chain > 
wood, #, earth wif; rock, wx; water, xa; drink, #. 
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It is accordingly plain that the supposed Shoshonean territory in 
northern Lower California does not exist, and that all the northern half 
of the peninsula was, as has heretofore been believed, an unbroken area 
of Yiiman territory. A. L. Kroenen. 


Ponce de Leén and the ‘‘ Fountain of Youth.’ — On reading in the 
last number of the Anthropologist (pp. 368 a, n) an abstract-of Mr James 
Mooncy’s paper on the ‘ Ethnography of Florida,"’ Lam reminded of the 
fact that, some years ago, while making some historical ‘and philological 
investigations, it became of interest to me to know the meaning of the 
word éimint, which the Spaniards of Bortéen (Porto Rico), Juan Poncé 
de Leén among the number, understood from the Arawaks to be the name 
of an island which Jay far owt at sea to the northwest; which was 
extremely rich in gold; and on which there existed a spring of which the 
walter posstssed the miraculous property of renewing the youth and restor- 
ing the vigor of any aged person who drank of it or bathed in it. [t 
was with the object in view of discovering, subjugating, exploring, and 
settling this island of Bimini, and of taking advantage of the restorative 
power of its marvelous spring, that Ponce, enervated by the “*strenuous."’ 
life that he had led, set sail from the port of San German, March 3, 1513, 
on an expedition in which, although he fhiled to find Bimini, he discov- 
ered what he supposed to be an island, to which he applied the name of 


it appears from history that the existence of a vigor-restoring spring 
on some far-away island of uncertain location had long been a tradition 
current among the Arawaks, and that some of these Indians had, as Mr 
Mooney states, reached the tmainiand in their efforts to find it, long 
anterior to the time of Ponee. Failing, jn my researches, to ascertain 
that any explanation of the meaning of the name of this mythic island 
had ever been given, | finally consulted an Arawak vocabulary in von 
Martius’ Serfrage sur Ethnopraphic . . . Amerikas (II, p. 319), and, 
from the elements of the word which I found therein (4s, "Vife's stad, 
‘fountain, “spring,” ‘source"), discovered its signification to be * foun- 
tain of life." According to the metaphorical system of nomenclature in 
vogue among both the Arawaks and Caribs, the name of the spring may 
have been applied to the supposed island on which it was believed to 
exist, Biminiis now the name of a group of small islands lying at the 
northwest extremity of the Grand Bahama Bank and east of the Gulf 
stream. A lorge island named “ Illa de Beimeni parte "' appears on a 
map in Peter Martyr's Decades, published in 151. 
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The phrase, ‘' Fountain of Youth,'’ with which we are so famuliar 
in connection with the name of Ponce de Leén and his discovery of 
Florida, is doubtless a translation of the phrase used by old Spanish 
writers, and this again may originally have been a free translation of the 
Arawak word, although I have met with no statement by the Spanish his- 
torians that would seem to give countenance to such a supposition. 

W. R. Gerarn. 


Recent Folk-lore Meetings in California. — ‘The first regular meet- 
ing of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club, founded May 3, 1905, was held in 
the evening of August 18 at the University of California. The com- 
mittee appointed to draft an organization reported as follows : 

The committee appointed May 3, 1905, by unanimous vote of the charter 
members of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club to report on a scheme of organization 
for the Club, beg leave to submit the following : 


Constitution of the Berkeley Foik-Lore Club 

!.. This Society shall be called the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club. 

2. Besides the fifteen charter members, to wit: Messrs Lange, Mitchell, 
Goddard, Dresslar, Hart, Setchell, Merriam, Richardson, Fryer, Gayley, 
Miller, Ritter, Keeler, Noyes, and Kroeber, members shall consist of such 
men members of the Academic Senate of the University of California, and 
such men members in good standing of the American Folk-Lore Society, as 
are unanimously elected by the Club; and of such only. 

3. The officers shall be a President, Vice-president, and Secretary, who 
shall constitute an Executive Committee which shall arrange for all meetings 
and transact all business of the Club. 

4. Four or more meetings annually shall be held, at the first of which in 
each academic year the officers shall be elected. 

g§. Five shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

6. Amendments to this constitution may be proposed at any meeting of 
the Club and adopted by a two-thinds vote of those present at the next meeting, 

The Committee recommend the adoption of this constitution and the 
immediate organization of the Club under its provisions. 


A. L. KROEBER 
Signed ; | cos KEELER 
_G. R. Noves 


The report of the Committee was discussed and accepted, the proposed 
constitution being thereby adopted. 

The following officers were then elected: President, A. F. Lange ; 
Vice-president, Charles Keeler; Secretary, A L. Kroeber. New mem- 
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bers elected were: Prof F. W. Putnam, Dr B. P. Kurtz, and Prof H. 

The Committee on the establishment of a California’ Branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society reported as follows: 

The committee appointed May 3d, 1g0§, on vote of the charter members 
of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club to report on the feasibility of the establishment 
of a California ranch of the American Folk-Lore Society, beg leave to submit 
the following recommendations : 

That the formation of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club provides an opportune 
basis for the establishment and successful development of a California Branch 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, which will extend the wotk undertaken by 
the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club to a wider Sphere of influence and bring it before 
a. tanger body of persons, thus enhancing the promotion of folk-lore interests 
on the Pacific Coast. Be it resolved therefore, 

That a California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Sseciety be hereby 
organized by such of those present as signify their willingness: and 

That 4 committee of five be appointed to arrange for a meeting, including 
4 program, in Berkeley, on the evening of August 28; said committee to sub- 
mit at this meeting a formal draft of organization, with nominations for officers, 
for the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society, 

A. L. KRorure 
Signed ; | Cans KEELER 
LG. KR. Noves 


This report was adopted, and the following committee appointed 
under its provisions to report at the first meeting of the California Branch 
on August 28: J, C. Merriam, G. R. Noyes, A. L. Krocber, W. C. 
Mitchell, and Charles Keeler, 

The work af the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society 
is designed to be directed to the study of the many elements of folk-lore 
existing in California among its Indian, Spanish, American, and Asiatic 
populations, and to the awakening of interest in such studies, by the 
institution of public lectures, meetings devoted to discussions and com- 
parisons, systematic researches leading to the publication of new informa. 
tion, and the ultimate formation of branch or affiliated societies in various 
parts of the Pacific Coast. ‘The work that is thus planned is connected 
so intimately with the history of California, and will be s0 illustrative in 
a wider sense of the development of the state, that the furtherance of this 
work should be of general interest. 

The first regular meeting of the California Branch was held August 28 
in the Philosophy Building, at the University of California, Berkeley. 
Dr C. Hart Merriam of Washington City gave the address of the even- 
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ing on ‘ Aboriginal Folk-lore from California.'' Prof F.W. Putnam, 
president of the Boston Branch, Dr Roland B, Dixon, president of the 
Cambridge Branch, Dr Charles Peabody of Cambridge, and Professors J. 
C. Merriam and W. E. Ritter of the University of California spoke on 
the aims and possibilities of the Branch and the development of folk-lore 
studies in California, A second meeting was held in Berkeley August 31 
in conjunction with the American Anthropological Association, 

At present meetings will be held chiefly in Berkeley and San Fran- 
cisco, but it is hoped that before long it will be possible to meet also in 
other cities in California and adjoiming states. 


Muskwaki Indians of Iowa.—Dr Duren J. H. Ward of lowa 
City has recently spent eight weeks in the study of the Muskwaki, or 
Fox, Indians near Tama, Iowa, in the interest of the State Historical 
Society. These and the Sauk, or Sauki, Indians have been so long and 
intimately associated that their separate tribal identity has been lost for 
generations, While their dealings with the Government have nearly always 
been as Sauk and Foxes, yet most of these 350 Indians in Towa are said 
to regard themselves as Muskwaki. With the exception of half a dozen 
Winnebago these people are descendants of those who in 1846 were 
forced to move to Kansas after ceding to the United States all their lands 
west of the Mississippi in 1842; but small bands wandered back to their 
old home, and on petition of five hundred citizens, between 1852 and 
18s4, were permitted to remain, About the winter of 1356-57 the 
band that had settled at Tama purchased eighty acres of land for $1,000, 
and from that date to 1886 the tract had increased by purchase to about 
1,§00 acres, the Indian title to which was confirmed by act of Congress of 
October 1, 1886; and by 1899 additional purchases increased their holdings 
to about 3,000 acres, at a total cost of $85,635. To the section occupied 
by these Indians Dr Ward suggests that the name ‘‘ Musquakia’’ be 
applied. What may be tegarded as the most interesting discovery 
made by Dr Ward is a fragmentary history of the tribe, written by 
Chakatakase, With the understanding that it shall not be translated, the 
manuscript has been transferred to the State Historical Society for publi- 
cation in the Muskwaki language, the Indians to receive three hundred 
copies of the printed wark, which will make about fifty pages. A model 
of a Muskwaki house, 36 by 28 by 22 inches in size, has been deposited 
among the collections of the Historical Society. 


Inlaid Objects: A Correction.— In an article on ** Ceremonial Ob- 
jects and Ornaments from Pueblo Bonito,’ published in the last number 
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of the American Anthropologist, Mr George H. Pepper thus misquotes 
(Pp. 197) my account of the mosaic frog from Chaves Pass, Arizona: 
‘Asan example of mosaic work, this object is the only veritable mosaic 
known to me from ruins in the Southwest.’? What I did publish (Smith- 
sonian Report for 1896, pp. 529-530) is as follows: “Ag an example of 
mosaic work this object fs usiurpassed and with the exceplion of ene other 
is the only veritable mosaic frog known to me from ruins in the South- 
west" I have here italicized the words that Mr Pepper has omitted in 
his version. “There are seyeral ancient Pueblo mosaic objects in the 
National Museum, collected, figured, and described by me. 
J. WALTER Fewxes. 


The So-called ‘‘ Oldest House in Santa Fé. — In the city of Santa 
Fé, New Mexico, opposite the chapel of San Miguel, there stands an 
adobe house that is locally reputed to have been the oldest house in this 
hext to the oldest permanent settlement made by Europeans within the 
limits of the United States, and also to have been the last remnant of the 
ancient Indian pueblo of Analco. In January, 1902, I had the good for- 
tune to be present during the repairing of this old structure and of having 
the opportunity of thoroughly examining the walls as they were recon- 
structed. ‘These were found to consist of (1) numerous fragments of 
recent Mexican adobe work, the result of occasional repairs; (2) large 
portions, perhaps three-fourths of the entire structure, of old Mexican 
adobe masonry contemporaneous with the major part of San Miguel 
chapel, and (3) in three places, forming the foundation and at no point 
exceeding 18 inches in height, considerable fragments of the original 
pueblo wall, the adobe masses exactly corresponding, in texture, dimen- 
sions, and mode of construction, with those in the remaining walls 
of the pueblo of Kwapoge on the hill formerly occupied by Old Fort 
Marcy, at the northern edge of the town. The results of this examina- 
tion are thus in accord with the belief of Mr Bandelier, expressed years 
ago, that this so-called « oldest house "* belongs mainly to the historical 


EI Morro Inscriptions. — The tatest contribution to the literature of 
the historically important inscriptions made by early Spanish explorers 
and missionaries on the face of El Morro, ot “‘ Inscription Rock,'* a 
sandstone mesa about 35 miles east of Zufi pueblo, New Mexico, appears 
in vol. 1, no. 1, of the Proceedings of the Delaware County Institute of 
Science (Media, Pa., 1905), under the tithe ** Photographs of Some of 
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the Inscriptions on El Morro, New Mexico.’ The illustrations consist 
of ten excellent half-tone reproductions of photographs made by Mr 
Homer E.. Hoopes, and are accompanied by transcriptions and annotated 
translations by Mr Henry L, Broomall, who corrects some of the transla- 
tions made by previous writers on the subject. The Spanish inscriptions 
on El Morro are interesting from both a historical and an ecthnologic 
point of view, as they furnish tally dates and other information respecting 
some of the most important visits by the Spaniards to the western Puchlo 
tribes in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. All of the inscrip- 
tions are not included in the present treatise, but it is hoped that the 
remainder will be similarly photographed and translated ina future publi- 
cation. 

Tue Missouri Historica. Society has adopted a resolution request- 
ing its president, Dr C. A. Peterson, to prepare a form of declaration of 
trust whereby the Society can vest the beneficial ownership of all the 
property owned by it in the people of the state of Missouri, to be subject 
to the control of the Society as heretofore. By transferring its building 
and other property to the State, it is believed a greater degree of safety 
for the records and collections will be insured, while the Society will 
become more permanent in character, Among its possessions is a valu- 
able archeological collection, recently enriched with some of the objects 
recently found by Mr David L. Bushnell Sr in his excavation of the 
N. D. MeEver’s mound in Pike county, Illinois. 

De Georce Granr MacCurpy of Yale University has been elected 
to honorary membership.in the Missouri Historical Society. He has also 
been chosen to represent the Ecole d'Anthropologie de Paris at the 
forthcoming inauguration of Dr Edmund J, Jamés as president of the 
University of Illinois. 

THe BRITisH GOVERNMENT has granted a pension of #200 to Dr J. 
G. Frazer in recognition of his literary merits and of his anthropological 
studies, and a pension of #150 to the Rev. Lorimer Fison in apprecia- 
tion of the originality and importance of his researches in Australian and 
Fijian ethnology, 

THe meetine of the American Anthropological Association held in 
San Francisco, August 29-31, was successful in every way. ‘The pro- 
ceedings of the meeting and several of the important papers that were 
read will be published in the next issue of the American Anthropologist. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF OnTARIO has planned to publish a Handbook 
of Canadian Ethnology and Archeology for the benefit of the Fifteenth 
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International Congress of Americanists to be held at Quebec in Septem- 
ber, 1906. 

Tue sixtH Congress of Criminal Anthropology will meet at Turin on 
April 28, 1906, onder the presidency of Professor Lombroso. An exhi- 
bition of criminal anthropology will be held in connection with the 

Tue Saux County Historica. Socrery has been organized in Wis- 
consin, to further archeological and historical restarch, by Messrs A. B. 
Stout and H. E, Cole, members of the Wisconsin Archeological Society. 

De W J McGee, who has devoted the tast two years to the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, has been 
appointed managing director of the new Saint Louis Public hiuseum. 

Tre Usiverstry of Pennsyivanta will receive £60,000 from the 
estate of the late Professor Maxwell Sommerville, who held a chair of 
archeology in the university, 

THe Berlin MONICIPALITY has approptiated $20,000 to erect a statue 
in honor of Rudolf Virchow, which will be placed on the Karlsplatz, close 
to the Charity Hospital, 

Paor G, F. Wricur, of Oberlin College, is making a trip to south- 
ern Russia and the Red sea to continue his geological and anthropological 

Tae fourth meeting of the German and Vienna Anthropological 
Society was held at Saltzburg on the 28th to the 30th of August. 

Crark Wiser, Ph D., and Berthold Laufer, Ph, D., have been 
appointed lecturers in anthropology at Columbia University, 
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SYSTEMATIC NOMENCLATURE IN ETHNOLOGY? 
By A, L. KROEBER 


If one were asked to name the one work which has been of 
freatest importance and influence in the development of American 
anthropology, it could scareely be any other than Powell's “ Indian 
Linguistic Families of America North of Mexico,” published in 
the Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology fourteen 
years ago. Its importance does not lie in any statement of new 
principles, for, other than a few subsidiary ones relating to nomen- 
clature, it contains none. Neither has its influence been due to the 
originality of its methods and the consequent novelty of its con- 
clusions. The idea of the linguistic family was not a new concep- 
tion in American ethnology. Students of American languages and 
ethnological conditions had for some time previous had a clear con- 
ception of the linguistic family as a unit, and itis only necessary to 
turn to the works of Gatschet, Boas, and others of the period im- 
mediately preceding the appearance of Powell's work; in a certain 
Measure to the writings of Brinton; and for all essentials to the 
pioneers Gallatin and Hale ; to see that the idea of an ethnological 
classification on the basis of linguistic relationship was a familiar 
one. What Powell did was to seize clearly the conception of the 
necessity of some classification, and of the inevitability of this being. 
on a linguistic basis ; and then to carry through his purpose rigor- 
ously, systematically, and completely. In two respects only did 
his attempt differ from the more indecisive and narrower attempts of 
predecessors. He for the first time broke definitely with the old 
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association between linguistic classification and philological study. 
In Powell the method of classification is purely linguistic; the pur- 
pose, ethnological. This is one factor that made his work what it 
is. The other was the completeness with which he carried out his 
plan, For the first time there was presented a map without blank 
spaces.. Every inch of territory in the continent north of the Rio 
Grande, and every tribe ‘and band inhabiting this territory, were at 
least implicitly accounted for. ‘That there were errors is inessenitial, 
Anyone can correct mistakes, But by the mere completeness of 
Powell's classification, however faulty it might be, a standard had 
for the first time been set which could never be receded from, In 
these two factors then, simplicity of purpose ngidly adhered to, and 
systematic completeness, lay the value of Powell's work. It was 
the achievement not of a thinker, but of an executive. But in that 
fact lay its vitality, its success, and its influence. And it was hitting 
that this great work should be an emanation from the official national 
ethnological institution and that it should appear under the name of 
its director and founder. It is well known that Powell himself did 
not carry out the work on his undertaking, Another hand, that of 
a scholar-administrator, was necessary for the fulfillment and reali- 
zation of the plan; and to him the credit that js his due will come 
before the reckoning is done. That he was not by training or pro- 
fession an anthropologist will make his distinction all the greater. 
But it was Powell's mind that first fully conceived the idea of a 
classification, and planned it with such comprehensiveness that it 
will long be the basis of future classifications ; and it was Powell's 
will and character that held to the idea, that found the man fit to 
carry it out, and that called into being and maintained the national 
institution through whose accumulation of material and assemblage 
of students it became possible to achieve jts execution. So it was 
that the work which will be the chief monument to Powell's anthro- 
pological fame was accomplished, Its importance has been such 
that to us of a younger generation, who have entered the study of 
American anthropology since the appearance of his paper, it is 
difficult to conceive how systematic work could have been carried 
on in the period, which to our eyes seems comparatively one of 
chaos, previous to its completion, 
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In one respect only has the acceptance of Powell's classification, 
which otherwise was universal and immediate, met with resistance 
and partial failure: on the side of nomenclature. Some of the 
names that he employed, especially for the larger and better known 
families, have found general approval ; some of his names indeed 
had been in. common use long before. A great number of Powell's 
names of linguistic stocks, however, were to all intents and purposes 
new. Many were to be found only in obscure and uninfluential 
works known to no one but the synonymist and the specialist in the 
ethnology or philology of some limited region ; and, what is more, 
many of these practically new terms were used to replace well- 
known and generally used names. That a considerable proportion 
of these names that owe their life and continuance entirely to Powell 
are long, difficult to pronounce, and in barbarous and unphonetic 
orthography —an orthography which on other occasions Powell 
himself denounced vigorously and effectively — is perhaps a minor 
consideration, but one that has also been of consequence in pre- 
venting their acceptance in many quarters. It is only natural that 
one should hesitate before using such words as Palaihnihan, Moquel- 
umnan, Kalapootan, Skittagetan, and Koluschan, 

Essentially, however, the unfortunateness of such terms Jay in 
the fact of their comparative novelty and in the resulting conse- 
quence that a double nomenclature, one founded on general and 
often deserved usage, the other backed by the importance and the 
official authoritativeness of Powell's classification, was thereby intro- 
duced for many stocks. While names are only handles to things 
and means to an end, they and their form yet derive impor- 
tance and merit consideration from the very fact that they are a 
means and an indispensable one. It is for this reason that the nomen- 
clature of ethnological classification is entitled to consideration. 

A few instances of Powell's stock names, as compared with 
those in current use, will bring out more clearly the facts involved 
and the essential principles of his nomenclature. 

The Indians of Queen Charlotte islands formed a single, com- 
pact, well-marked linguistic family. They lived in separate villages 
and had a well-developed clan organization. They were however 
not divided into true tribes. The name that these people com- 
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monly went under at the time of Powell's classification, and still go 
under both in scientific literature and in current designation, was 
Haida ; a name, moreover, not confined in its use to the English 
language, What the origin of this name. is does not matter* that 
in its original significance it was the proper term of these people for 
themselves is unessential. It is a distinctive term: which. sets off 
the people of this linguistic family from all others, and which is the 
only one that is thus distinctive and in common usage. In place 
of this well-established name Haida, Powell introduced Skittapetan, 
This is the adjective, derived by the ending -an, from Skittaget, a 
way of spelling the name of one of the Haida villages generally 
known as Skidegate. Thiat this unusual orthography of the name 
of the village was chosen by Powell, and that the name of a single 
village of the stock was adopted for the whole stock instead of the 
well-known and appropriate name in current usage, was tot duc to 
random accident or any censurable desire for novelty; but to the 
fact that the first writer who had in print clearly referred ta these 
people as constituting a linguistic group distinct from others, had 
happened to use the term Skittapet to designate them. In other 
words, the cause of the employment of this name in Powell's classi- 
fication lay in the fact of a rigorous application of the principle of 
priority of nomenclature. 

In California, between the Sacramento river and the crest of the 
Sierra Nevada, lived a body of Indians speaking clearly related 
dialects, Like most Indians of North America, they had no name 
for themselves asa linguistic family ; like most Indians of Cali- 
fornia, they had no tribal names, for they possessed no tribes, Their 
only political organization was on a basia of independent village 
groups. Clearly, therefore, there was no native name in existence 
which could be taken over into ethnology without a change of de- 
notation to designate these peopleasawhole. The linguistic unity 
of the group was recognized in print, and its limits sharply and on 
the whole correctly drawn, by Powers in his monumental work 
“The Tribes of California,” which was published as Many years 
before the appearance of Powell's classification as have elapsed 
from that date to the present time. The name used by Powers for 
these people, and used also by Powell himself in his linguistic ap- 
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pendix to Powers’ volume, was Maidu. This name means “man” 
or person inthe greater number of the dialects of this stock and is 
therefore as appropriate a term as could be found under the circum- 
stances. The Indians all know the meaning of the word: and 
that the white inhabitants of the region are unacquainted with it is 
no argument against it, for the only term that they employ is " Dig- 
ger,’ which is applied indiscriminately to the Indians of at least a 
dozen distinct linguistic families and of several states. In 1877, in 
his appendix to Powers’ work, Powell had not formulated the doc- 
trine of priority of nomenclature, and therefore accepted and in fact 
helped to establish the entirely appropriate and m every way reason- 
able term Maidu. In 1891, in his general classification, he an- 
nounced the principle of priority ; and, pursuing it consistently, took 
from the same short and uninfiuential publication, however well 
done a piece of work it may have been in its time, from which he 
had derived other terms, the natne Pujunan for the Maidu. Latham, 
using the incomplete and unsatisfactory material available at an 
earlier period, had attempted a classification, which on many points 
has proved correct, of the numerous native languages of the Pacific 
Coast. With the fragmentariness of his knowledge, and his remote- 
ness from the region with which he was dealing, he was hard put 
to it for terms by which to call the linguistic groups which he estab- 
lished, The Pujuni had been regarded or called, in the terminology 
of those days, a tribe. Actually the name is only that of a village ; 
of a place, not of a body of people. In default of anything else, 
however, and under the necessity of finding some designation, 
Latham selected at random this term Pujuni; and, as he was the 
first to refer to the Maidu or any part of them as a linguistic group, 
his name was entitled, by Powell’s law of priority, to become the 
standard and permanent designation of the stock. If the name 
Maidu could have been thereby done away with and blotted out of 
existence, no great harm would have been done, even thouch 
Pujuni is less appropriate as a designation for the whole stock than 
Maidu, But Maidu had come into common scientific usage through 
its employment in the only work which up to that time, or for that 
matter up to this day, has treated comprehensively and systemati- 
cally of the Indians of all California. Two terms of the same de- 
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notation were therefore set into use by Powell's adoption of Pujunat, 
In the absence of any tribal divisions or other political organization, 
it is usually necessary, even in purely ethnological descriptions, to 
designate these people by the name of their linguistic stock, The 
double terminology accordingly results in the objectionable condition 
of the same people, ethnologically considered, being called by one 
name and linguistically considered by another. Nothing but diffi- 
culty and confusion can arise from the double nomenclature. 

One of the great families of North Amevica is among those in 
connection with which Buschmannattained to ethnological and philo- 
logical fame; the Athabaskan, Buschmann, Gallatin, and others 
have written the name Athapaskan and Athapascan, and the latter is 
the form adopted, again on the principle of pnornty, by Powell. 
The name has had a more extensive and general geographical 
than ethnological use, It is the name of a large lake in north- 
western America and the official designation of a governmentally 
constituted territory and future province of the Dominion of Canada. 
Geographers and the government of Canada have written and till 
write Athabaska and Athabasca. In the case of this stock name 
the difference between the terms in question is-a trivial one, that of 
a single letter; but comparatively slight as the moment of this letter 
may seem to be, it is yet unnecessary and therefore unfortunate, 
specially in a matter of science, that this widely known name 
should have been made to have one form when employed ethno- 
logically, and another in its political and geographical sense, It is 
‘not in the least a question of whether Athabascan or Athapascan is 
the more correct spelling. Powell himself has insisted that the 
appropriateness of any term according to its usage in the language 
from which it is taken is not essential ; and everyone will be dis- 
posed to agree with him, at least to the extent that such appropn- 
ateness is one of the less important considerations in nomenclature, 
Moreover, without going into the origin and history of the word, it 
‘is practically certain that neither Athabascan nor Athapasecan is an 
accurate phonetic representation of the word as it was spoken by 
the Indians, for it is well known that there is scarcely one Indian 
word ina hundred, geographical or otherwise, which has passed into 
civilized usage and is 40 rendered orthographically as to reproduce 
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exactly its original phonetic form. Whether 4 or p should be used 
by ethnologists isa matter of utter indifference as long as uniformity 
is obtained ; and therefore the form which has the widest usage, andl 
the promise of most permanent usage, would seem to be the desir- 
able one. Every one would probably agree that all interests will 
be best subserved by the universal acceptance of the most desirable 
form and the suppression of all others. Viewed under this aspect, 
what chance of survival and final adoption has a form, based on a 
single publication issued a generation or two after the term had 
passed into wide-spread employment, limited to technical ethno- 
logical use, and with no advantage ofa more reasonable orthography 
In its favor, as against the form of the name appearing in every 
school geography and standard atlas, and written annually in thou- 
sands of official documents and on tens of thousands of letters ? 
These are typical cases of the names adopted by Powell and 
given a wide currency through the authoritativeness of his work. 
The inconveniences caused by the introduction of these new forms 
by the side of the names then and still current, may seem tnvial ; 
but in the cumulative course of time the confusions and additional 
difficulties which the new forms will cause must be considerable and 
regrettable. Essentially all the mischief is due to the adoption by 
Powell of the one principle of priority of nomenclature. Allied in 
his mind to this principle was the idea that names should be denot- 
ive, not connotive or descriptive: that any name, irrespective of its 
origin or the history of its use, which denoted a family, was a fit 
name to be used for such family; and that any name which was 
in other respects satisfactory should not be given up because in its 
original meaning it was inappropriate. That the name of a linguis- 
tic family rested on a misunderstanding, or that it was a term of 
opprobrium in the language of another family, was not to militate 
against its acceptance in science, if only it fulfilled the other requi- 
site conditions entitling it to usage. To this last principle everyone 
would be inclined to agree, if not absolutely, at least within reason- 
able bounds. Other things equal, a fit name, if possible the name 
of the people for themselves, is preferable to any other, just as 
names in phonetically correct orthography, and names casily pro- 
nounceable, are preferable to others; but, as Powell has pointed out, 
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the Indians of most linguistic families in North America have no 
name for themselves as linguistic families. Over the greater part 
of the continent there are tribes; which have tribal names; but the 
linguistic families are usually of large extent and as a rule no tribe 
has a name for the whole linguistic family to which it belongs. 
Algonkin, a name which everyone accepts, is originally the name 
ofa tribe, The eastern members of the Algonkin family, such as 
the Micmac, and the western members, such as the Blackfeet, did 
not even know of each other's existence, It is obvious that in this 
case a native name for the entire family is out of the question. The 
same i¢ true of most other familics on the continent. Siouan, 
Shoshonean, and Caddoan are other names designating important 
families and taken from the names of single tribes: and no one but 
a purist would dream of finding fault with them. They are em- 
ployed by every one with the same: significance: to designate all 
tribes belonging to certain linguistic groups, and no others. All 
the essential requirements of a scientific name, that it should denote 
one thing, all of that thing, and nothing but that thing, are therefore 
fulfilled by such terms as these. Lskimo is another word. that is 
Satisfactory in every respect, for no confusion has ever arisen 
through its use, Who cares now whether it is a term of contempt 
meaning raw-flesh-eaters in the language of an alien stock, and that 
it was unknown to certainly the greater part of the Eskimo? The 
Eskimo have a name for themselves, Inuk, which means “ person," 
and which, in most cases at least, they apply only to themselves and 
not to the Indians or whites of whom they have knowledge. This, 
being a native term with the same signification as our “ Eskimo," 
has sometimes: been used by authors: but difficulties at once arise 
from such usage. Where one dialect says Inuk, others say Inung. 
The plurals Inuks or Inungs are false English plurals; The native 
plural, which alone should be used if we insist on native terms is 
Innuit. To ask everyone who will ever speak of the Rskima to 
remember this plural, which is so abnormal in our language, or to 
believe that these singular and plural forms could be generally used 
without frequent confusion, is unreasonable, Aga matter of fact, 
the people who have employed Inuk and Innuit instead of Eskimo 
have been the very ones to speak of “an Innuyit’” and of " the 
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Innuits,” terms as barbarous as “an Americans” or “the French- 
mens," It is thus evident that the persistent search for names that 
aré appropriate and correct in form must in certain cases be fruit- 
less, and must frequently lead, not to greater purity, but to greater 
inappropriateness and barbarity of expression. The principle which 
seems the only safe and wise one to follow is to regard every name, 
once it is used ethnologically, as part of the scientific civilized lan- 
guage in which the work in which it occurs is written, and to treat 
it accordingly, irrespective of its original meaning or its original 
form, Of course, where a new name is to be coined, or where a 
choice is to be made between two names neither of which has 
acquired a predominance in usage, it is desirable that the name 
chosen should be as appropriate in meaning, and as correct in form, as 
possible ; but where a name is once established, whether through 
the acceptance of the law of priority or through usage, nothing can 
be gained and much lost by allowing any room to considerations of 
‘appropriateness and correctness, With this principle of Powell's 
then, that names are only handles and that it is therefore sufficient 
if they are exactly denotive, every one not actuated by motives of 
sentiment will agree. It is Powell's other principle, that priority 
should be the deciding factor in the choice of names, that is 
vulnerable. 

The advocated law of priority in cthnological nomenclature is 
taken directly, with only such modifications as are necessary to 
altered conditions, from the laws governing the artificial system of 
nomenclature now universally obtaining in the biological sciences.’ 
It was therefore introduced merely through an analogy, and it be- 
comes obvious that if the analogy between ethnology and biology 
| The chief provisions of the Inw of priority in nomenclature as formulated by 
Powell, are that ‘the name originally given bythe founder, . to... afumily.. . 
shall be permanently retained "'; that "+a family name once established shall pot be can- 
celled in subsequent division"! of the family ; and that “the original orthography of « 
none shall be rigidly preserved,’" It te by following these principles that he adopts the 
almost onknown Skittagetan instead of Haida, the unknown Pujunan instead of his own 
currently known and wceepted and appropriate Maidu, the divergent Athapascun in place 
of the officially fixed Athabascan and Athabeskan, Fskimaenn in place of the ortho 
graphically more reasonable Eskimoan, Koluschan instead of Tlingit, Mariposan instead of 
Yokuts, Copehan instead of Wintun, Kulanapan instead of Pomo, and Sastean insiead 
of Shasta. 
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is not real, or even if only it is not complete, the adoption of biologi- 
cal principles must be attended with unsatisfactory results. Powell 
himself clearly recognized that the basis of his law of priority was 
only one of analogy, and he raises the question whether the analogy 
between the two sciences is sufficiently complete to justify his course. 
He concludes that it is; but the fact that his terminology has met 
with so much resistance, while his classification itself has been both 
universally accepted and of profound influence, has left the ques- 
tion open, 

The essential defect of the principle of priority lies in the as- 
sumption that conditions in ethnology are parallel to those in biol- 
ogy. For many years now an artificial nomenclature has been ac- 
cepted and has held universal sway, except on the part of a few 
fanatics, in all biology, Whether this system of nomenclature will 
continue to be used indefinitely, or whether in the course of time it 
will be superseded, does not now matter. Until now at least it has 
been indispensable. Without it all systematic biclogy would be 
reduced at one blow to an utterchaos. In this system of biological 
nomenclature the principle of priority has been an essential ele 
ment ; and while there is some tendency at the present day, and 
one that is likely to become stronger, to restrict the absolute opera- 
tion of this principle of priority, the essential necessity of this law 
is almost universally recognized. The law of priority in biological 
nomenclature is however only a means to an end ; this-end being 
the establishment of a uniform and. stable artificial nomenclature 
irrespective of popular and general usage, This in fact is the pur- 
pose and aim of the standard biological nomenclature ; to be inter- 
national instead of national, and to be {ree from. the variable and 
changing effects of current usage by the substitution of a rigid and 
automatically operative system whose value lies in the fact that the 
terms which it provides are artificial. It is in these two factors, 
internationality and artificiality, contributory to uniformity and sta- 
ility, that the same system of nomenclature breaks down when it 





is applied to the kindred but distinet science of ethnology. 

The first aim of artificial biological nomenclature, the finding of 
a terminology which shall rise above the varying usage of national- 
ities to an international and cosmopolitan plane, is from the very 
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nature of things rendered superfluous in the case of names of bodies 
of people. Such names are not, like the popular names of animals 
and plants, common nouns forming an integral part of a language, 
but are proper names which can be and are equally used in any 
language. The names of the animals and plants known to the 
people speaking any language are found in its dictionaries; the 
names of the tnbal, linguistic, and national groups known to the 
same language are found in its encyclopedias. ‘‘Pomo” and 
“Eskimo” will never form part of English, or of any other lan- 
fuage, in the same way that “elk” and “eagle” and “oak” do; 
and what is more, they will be and are susceptible of identical use 
in French and German and Russian and every other language. 
The first need of biological nomenclature, the internationality of the 
terms used, is therefore not felt in ethnology ; for the terms with 
which it deals in designating bodies of people are in the nature of 
things international. 

And so when we come to the second need of biological nomer- 
clature, that its terms shall be rigorous and fixed in denotation and 
therefore artificial, conditions are also radically different in cthnology. 
Scientific biological nomenclature ts something apart from daily life. 
It is confined absolutely to biology. It does not enter into litera- 
ture or art or law, nor does it obtain official or governmental recog- 
nition, This aloofness which its system of nomenclature gives to 
biological science is felt by all broad-minded biologists:as an evil ; 
but under present conditions a necessary one, In ethnology it 
would be an equal evil, and an unnecessary one. It is not only 
anthropologists who deal with and speak of tribes and nationalities 
and other divisions of people ; all of us, directly or indirectly, are in 
relations of many kinds with these divisions of humanity. They are 
not only parts of nature like inanimate objects and animals; they 
are men like ourselves, — men with whom we trade and converse 
and intermarry, with whom we make treaties, and for whom we 
make laws: Mankind will therefore always have names for tribal 
and ‘national and linguistic divisions, irrespective of what organized 
professional anthropology may or may not do; and these names, 
being proper terms and therefore denotive, and not like the real 
words forming an integral part of a living language connotive, ful- 
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fill, in potentiality at least, all the essential requirements of exact 
scientific nomenclature, There is therefore nothing to be gained by 
anthropologists in the attempt to enforce recognition for parallel 
terms, identical invall the principles which they observe, and differ- 
ing only in their particular form, from those in the current usage of 
mankind. If the attempt to introduce such a parallel nomenclatare 
into ethnology should ever be successful for any short period, it 
would lead only to a separation and greater aloofness of anthropo- 
logical science from the great main stream and development of 
civilization. It would render ethnology a more isolated and self- 
contained thing, more useless, less effective, and less influential, It 
would tend toward making it a dead science instead of a live issue 
in the world, It would give it rigidity and artificiality without any 
compensation. And when the final tale is told, when a veneration 
or a century has passed, and the reckoning is made, who can doubt 
which would prevail,—the terminology of mankind as a whole, 
however chaotic and provincial but real, or the reactionary and 
isolating terminology of a small body of professional anthropologists? 

Why, therefore, trouble with any. artificial nomenclature in 
ethnology at all? All that we want is to have names that shall 
mean only one thing, and to have not more than one name for that 
thing. These conditions are furnished in the names already in popu- 
lar and general usage. Here then should be the test and here the 
discrimmation when there is question between more names than 
one. The name which is already prevailing, or which all things 
considered bids fair to prevail, is the one which we should choose. 
That name wiil prevail in any case, The attempt to substitute for 
it a name perhaps better in itself, but resting only on. an artificial 
foundation, can never be permanently successful. To resist the 
general tendencics associated with the march and development of 
the world is hopeless for so puny a part of the world movement as 
ethnology at its best can hope to be. What ethnological science 
can do, is to cooperate with the inevitable movements of civilization 
instead of opposing them, and to guide and direct them in a reason- 
able and profitable manner.. The popular mind is no more inclined 
than that of the specialist to be burdened and confused with two 
names for one thing or by two orthographies for one word, nor, 
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other things equal, does it prefer the inappropriate and incorrect 
word to the right one, It is only in knowledge and breadth of 
experience that popular usage is at fault. Here is the function of 
the ethnologist. Where two names are in the balance in the scales 
of general usage, where the weight of usage is equal between two 
orthographies of the same name, the influence of ethnologists should 
be cast in favorof the more rational one. Where one name or one 
orthography predominates and gives promise of predominating, it is 
the opportunity and business of cthnologists to secure so far as pos- 
sible universal acceptance and usage of the prevailing term, In 
these endeavors they will be given a ready heanng by the world; 
but in attempting to drag the forgotten and useless to light, to 
revivily the dead, to duplicate an already confused terminology, and 
to separate the course of anthropological development from that of 
the world, they will be passed by unheeded, and their work will be 
brushed aside, forgotten, and superseded by later generations, 
Usage then, and usage as wide as possible, and not prionty, must 
be the determining test in systematic ethnological nomenclature ; 
but it must be supplemented by reason. Because the average 
American calls the Indians of most of the twenty-two linguistic 
families of California all indiscriminately " Diggers,” is no reason 
for advocating the use of the term Digger to designate these 
twenty-two families. The average layman, being without special 
ethnological proclivities, and having no motive for distinguishing 
between Indians of different linguistic families, does not do so. 
Ethnology does and must make such distinctions and must have 
terms forthem. Further, there is a large element .of the public, a 
larger one proportionally in the case of ethnology than of nelogy, 
and a growing and intelligent element, which is interested in these 
and other distinctions, and which is ready to follow the lead of 
ethnologists. Why then undo all this progress that has been made, 
by attempting to set up a new nomenclature which has no motive 
except the blind pursuit of a principle borrowed froma differently 
conditioned science? “ Pomo" was originally the name only of 
one village in Potter valley, California; “* Kulanapo" also the name 
of only one village, of the same linguistic stock, on Clear lake. 
What does it matter that Gibbs in £853 in an obscure report used 
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Kulanapo to designate the family to which both villages belonged 
and that it was nearly twenty-five years later when Stephen Powers 
used Pomo for the same purpose? The latter name has been used 
again and again in scientific and popular literature and is known 
perhaps to millions of people, and certainly intimately to thousands : 
Kulanapan is known only to a few dozen anthropologists, If Ku- 
lanapan were the name which had obtained the wider usage, we 
should gladly forgive its additional two. syllables, and with equal 
unprejudice lend it our support in the hope that it might before 
long entirely supplant the rival name which it had already out- 
stripped. Is it too much on the other hand to ask that we should 
forget our abstract principles, which even if successful can lead to 
nothing essential or vital, and to support in turn the name Pomo, 
which, as facts actually stand, is the one that predominates and will 
predominate ? 

Because, then, usage, and not priority, should govern and will 
govern systematic ethnological nomenclature, one other considera- 
tion, though a minor one, must be allowed. Under the operation 
or the law of priority, questions of correctness and appropriateness 
can be entirely climinated: but when the appeal is to the bar of 
popular verdict, conditions are slightly altered, in that considera- 
tions of correctness and appropriateness are among the factors that 
guide the popular verdict. Every consideration of form, including 
that of correctness, is subsidiary, and should be unhesitatingly sac- 
riheed where the case is otherwise clear. When a name is gener- 
ally accepted, let us take it at its face value, and forget its history 
and original legitimacy, Its usage is sufficient sanction and should 
make it more than welcome. But where the scale is nearly in the 
balance, or where there is reason to believe that the tendency of the 
future will be toward the name which is at present less used but 
whichis inherently better, it will be well to pause before rendering 
a definite verdict. Itis a disadvantage of usage as a canon that it is 
at times indeterminate and that no vote or poll is possible or desir- 
able; and for this reason, with usage as a guide, we shall always 
have a few terms on which opinions will differ. But, to compen- 
sate, is the fact that this occasional indeterminateness leaves room 
and provides opportunity for improvement, for the substitution of 
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the better name for the worse, and of the better form for the 
inferior. It is well, therefore, to go slowly and consider maturely. 
sooner or later the cases that seem most indeterminate will solve 
themselves ; and while the one essential criterion should always be 
usage, it will be worth while at least to consider correctness and 
appropriateness of names. 

The time is ready for a formal abandonment of the principle of 
priority in systematic ethnological nomenclature. It is not ready, 
and itis to be hoped never will be ready, for the formal establish- 
ment of a series of terms based on any artificial principle or on any 
contract or agreement. The biological sciences may constitute 
themselves an independent entity sufficient unto themselves; eth- 
nology cannot afford to do so. Its last court of appeal will always 
be, not the opinions of a small body of professional anthropologists, 
but the opinion of the world at large. All that is desirable now is 
the abandonment of theories and principles which lead aside or back- 
ward. It was as head of the institution officially devoted by the 
people of this country to the furtherance of ethnological study, that 
Powell prepared and had prepared the invaluable classification which 
we all respect and use and shall long continue to use, It will be 
particularly fitting if the movement to recede from the one defective 
position in his work, the nomenclature, emanates from this same 
institution which is now carrying on, to greater achievements it is to 
be hoped, the work which he founded. Such a movement would 
not diminish the renown of his greatest life work ; but, by making 
the one correction necessary to perfect it in its fundamentals, would 
notably and permanently add to his fame. 
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THE INDIAN POPULATION OF CALIFORNIA 
By C. HART MERRIAM 


California at the time of its discovery was more densely popu- 
lated than any area of equal size in North America. Not only was 
this the case, but the number of tribe's and of distinct linguistic stocks 
within its boundaries nearly equaled those of all the rest of the 
continent north of Mexico, It is an extraordinary fact that amone 
the multitude of languages spoken there were at least two dozen 
stocks diflering from one another more than German from English, 
or Dutch from Italian,. This points to a very remote antiquity, for 
languages are not developed in a day. 

Although the aboriginal population is known to have been 
exceptionally large—owing mainly to the bounty of the food 
supply and the mildness of the winter climate —its pumerical 
measure has never been carefully taken, and the published estj- 
mates differ widely in their totals. In seeking a basis on which to 
frame-a logical estimate, one is confronted by ‘the fact that the only 
reliable statistics for any considerable part of the state are those of 
the Mission fathers, prior ta 1834; and of the frst U.S. Indian 
commissioners. and agents, for 1850-1852. The records of the 
padres relate only to the limited area dominated by the missions — 
a belt along the coast from San Francisco bay southward —and 
deal only with the baptized Indians, making no attempt to give the 
entire population. The records of the Indian commissioners relate 
mainly to tribes living along the western base of the Sierra-and those 
of the northwestern quadrant of the state. They are manifestly 
incomplete, and moreover treat of a period so late that the native 
population had been sorely reduced by contact with the whites. It 
must be admitted at the outset, therefore; that no data exist to serve 
‘as a basis for an accurate estimate of the aboriginal population, 
Nevertheless, if it is possible to ascertain approximately the number 
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of inhabitants of an area of considerable size, and to establish a 
relation between the density of population of this area and that of 
other parts of the state, a rough estimate for the whole state may 
be ventured, Fortunately, the records for the Mission strip furnish 
material for such an estimate. 

The Mission strip, even if allowed to spread over the inner Coast 
ranges to San Joaquin valley, comprises only one-fifth of the non- 
desert part of the state. Hence if the aboriginal inhabitants were 
evenly distributed, the total population would have been five times 
that of this area. 

Personal observation during ten years of field work in California, 
in the course of which I have enjoyed unusual opportunities for 
noting the character and quantity of the food supply, and the 
location of Indian villages in nearly all parts of the state, has con- 
vinced me that throughout the non-desert areas the food supply was 
surprisingly bountiful and the aboriginal population correspondingly 
large, and that in neither of these respects was the Mission strip 
more favored than other areas, Furthermore, in this strip the pro- 
portion of uninhabitable land was at least as large as elsewhere. 

Even the great interior valley, in spite of its barren places, 
abounded in food. The plains were inhabited by doves, eround- 
squirrels and rabbits, and by bands of antelope and herds of elk: 
the brushy and weedy places along the streams gave shelter to 
countless thousands of quail; the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers with their sloughs and tributaries swarmed with waterfowl 
and teemed with mussels and fish; a sea of wild oats covered the 
land, and broad belts of noble oaks followed the rivers, affording a 
prodigious store of acorns. 

The foothills and lower slopes of the Sierra for.a distance of 
§00 miles, and the inner Coast ranges for a still greater distance, 
were likewise in the main carpeted with wild oats, interrupted by 
thickets of berry-bearing manzanitas and shaded by open forests 
of nut-bearing Digger pines and numerous kinds: of oaks, which 
together furnished the principal food of the people. Throughout 
this vast area fish were plentiful in the streams, and game — rabbits, 
ground-squirrels, quail, and deer— overran the land. The north- 
western quadrant was equally favored and possessed several of the 
best salmon and cel rivers of the state. 
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The staple food was not everywhere the same: Along the Col- 
orado river it was the mesquite bean; in the deserts east of the 
sierra, the nch oily nuts of the pifon or nut pine; in the north- 
west and along salmon streams elsewhere, salmon and acorns; in 
the intenior generally — the Sierra region, Coast ranges and included 
valleys—the acorns of a number of species of oaks. Indeed, in 
most parts of California acorns were and still are the staff of life. 
They are pounded into meal, which is leached to take out the bitter 
taste and then boiled in baskets by means of hot stones, forming a 
thick jelly-like nutritious mush, Acorns also are made into bread. 
The yield is not constant, having cycles of abundance and scarcity, 
but since in most localities half a dozen or more kinds occur 
together, and since all of these rarely if ever fail the same year, an 
absolute failure is probably unknown. In case of scarcity of acorns, 
however, the large nut of the California horse-chestnut or buck- 
eye —a widespread and prolific bearer— was commonly used as a 
substitute. Buckeye meal needs more washing to take out the 
poison, but makes fairly good bread, Bread was made also from 
the nuts of the California laurel ((éeliw/aria). In certain areas 
oatmeal mush, made from wild oats, formed an important part of 
the food; and edible roots were always to be had. But acorns 
werksarely wanting, for it was the universal practice to gather and 
store cach fall enough to last two years, so that if a bad year came 
the people would not ‘suffer. Similarly, dried salmon, manzanita 
berries, Mesquite beans, pine nuts, and other staple commodities 
were gathered and stored in large quantities, 

From these facts it is obvious that the food supply was adequate 
for a very large population; and the number of occupied villages 
at the beginning of the gold period shows conclusively that the 
number of inhabitants was very great—though probably never 
large enough to press on the food supply. 

There ts every reason to believe, therefore, that the average 
density of population (excluding the deserts and high boreal 
mountains) was at least as great as in the Mission strip: and since 
this strip compnses only one-fith of the non-desert area, the total 
population should have been five times that of the Mission strip. 
With this assumption as a basis, let us examine the data, 
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The padres, throughout the 65 years of their rule (1769-1334), 
not only made every effort to bring to the missions and baptize as 
many Indians as possible, but kept a careful record of the number 
baptized each year, and also, from time to time, of the total number 
present at all the missions. The period of most rapid growth was 
the decade covering the end of the 18th century and the beginning 
of the 1oth (1795-1805), during which the number swelled from 
12,216 to 20,627 —a gain of 8.411. Then the rate slackened and 

‘a quarter of a century was needed to add 4,000, In 1830 the 
number had reached 24,634, and in (834 upward of 30,000, after 
which it fell off rapidly. In selecting a date for an estimate of the 
population, therefore, we have little choice, it being necessary to 
take the period for which the data are fullest and least likely to lead 
to error. This beyond question is the year 1834—the year in 
which the number of baptized Indians attained its maximum. 

The number of these being known, it is important to determine 
the number of unbaptized or free Indians, This unhappily cannot 
be done with any degree of certainty. The Indians brought within 
the jurisdiction of the church were virtually slaves and were obliged 
to perform all the labor of the missions. Discontent was widespread 
and often led to desertion. Deserters were pursued, and if caught 
were flogged or otherwise punished. Hence it is not difficult to 
understand why the continued efforts to bring in new recruits were 
not always crowned with success, why so large a part of the popula- 
tion kept away from the missions, and why the natives came to be 
disposed in two sharply contrasted classes — the baptized and the 
unbaptized—called by the padres respectively ‘neophytes’ and 
‘gentiles.’ While the record is full as to the number of neophytes, 
it is silent as to the number of gentiles. This is the weak point in 
the argument and there appears to be no way of getting around it. 
The ratio between the two classes was ever changing, for the number 
of neophytes not only fluctuated from year to year, but showed on 
the whole a progressive increase up to 1834, the year in which the 
secularization of the missions took place. In the carly years the 
gentiles vastly outnumbered the neophytes, but at the close of the 
mission period it is practically certain that the neophytes largely 
outnumbered the gentiles. It being necessary to assume a ratio, I 
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have conjectured that in 1834 the 30,000 baptized Indians formed 
three-fourths; the unbaptized or free Indians one-fourth of the 
native population, making a total of 40,000 for the Mission strip. 
This is believed to be a conservative estimate. 

The question now arises as to the native population of the rest 
of the state. It having been shown that the abonginal population 
except on the deserts was in all probability fully as dense as that 
of the Mission strip, it follows that the whole population of the non- 
desert part would be five times that of the Mission strip, or 200,000, 
But this takes no account of the Modoc, Washoo, Paiute, and Sho- 
shonean tribes of the region east of the Sierra, or of the Mohave, 
Chemahueve, and’ Yuma of the lower Colorado, whose members 
living within the state must have numbered collectively at feast 
10,000. Hence the total Indian population of California at the 
close of the Mission period (1834) could hardly have been less than 
210,000, 

This estimate is likely to err on. the conservative side, for 
although under Mission rule the number of neophytes continued to 
increase, the death-rate was startlingly high and the population as 
a whole steadily decreased, so that at the close of the Mission 
period it had already undergone material diminution, The padres 
state that up to the year 1824 they had baptized in all 86,000 
persons, of whom at that time no fewer than 61,000 had disap- 
peared. It would seem a conservative estimate, therefore, to assume 
that dunng the 65 years of Mission rule the decrease had amounted 
to 10,000 persons, Adding this number to the 40,000 already 
found to be the probable native population of the Mission strip in 
1834 gives 50,000 as approximately the population before it had 
suffered from contact with the Spaniards, And if at the time of the 
discovery of California the population of the coast region from San 
Francisco bay southward was 50,000, the population of the main 
or non-desert part of the state, on the basis here adopted, would 
have been 250,000 (instead of 200,000). Adding to this the prob- 
able desert population of 10,000 gives for the whole state at the 
time of its discovery a probable population of 260,000. 

It may be urged that there is no evidence that the population 
was equally dense in different parts of the state at the same time, 
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Admitting this, there surely is no evidence to the contrary, and the 
known facts point to a continuously contemporaneous population 
of large size throughout the non-desert parts up to the time each 
area in turn was smitten by the blight of foreign invasion. The 
widespread bounty of the food supply, the freedom from intertribal 
wars (except in the northwest), and the probable absence of epi- 
demic diseases until introduced by the whites, all point in this direc- 
tion. 
Decrease and Extermination 

There is every reason to believe that the native population, from 
the date of the discovery of California to the time when it was 
shriveled by oppressive contact with foreigners, had remained rea- 
sonably constant. It may be assumed, therefore, that the number 
of Indians at the beginning of the last century was approximately 
260,000, and the number in 1834, 210,000, 

During the height of the gold period, from 1850 to 1853 (dis- 
regarding Schoolcraft's absurdly low estimate of 32,000, and Bar- 
bour and Wozencroft's exaggerated guess of 200,000 to 300,000), 
at least three estimates were published by men whose business it 
was to deal with Indians. Adam Johnson, sub-agent in charge of 
the Valley Indians, gave the number as 80,000; Gen. E. F. Beale, 
superintendent of Indian affairs, as 75,000 to 100,000; and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as 100,000. The mean of these 
is 88,750, which probably is not far out of the way. 

The native population in 1856 was estimated by Hittell at 45,- 
100. 

Beginning with 1860 and continuing to the present time the 
Federal Census has recorded the number of Indians, as follows: 


In 1860 31,3738 
1870 29,025 
1Bio 20,345 
190 16,624 
goo 1,377 


In spite of obvious errors and discrepancies these statistics are 
of considerable interest and in the main may be regarded as approx- 
imately correct. Up to roo00 they doubtless err consistently in 
underestimating the number of wild or ‘ uncivilized’ Indians liv- 
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ing away from the reservations, of which no count was made. 
The omission of this class—or its reduction to an absurdity —is 
conspicuous in the Census of 1890, where the number given is only 
43. The actual number at this date could not have been fewer 
than 1,500 and probably exceeded 2,000. 

IT have made such corrections in the census and other returns 
as seemed called for in the light of the data already gathered, and 
submit the results as my personal estimate of the population at 
different times during the century ending with the year 1900. 


Estimate of Probatle Indian Population of California at Different 
Dates from r8oo to 100. 


1800 260, 000 
1634 219,000 
1849 100, 000 
1852 $5,000 
1856 50,000 
1860 35,000 
1870 30,000 
1880 20, 500 
1890 18,000 
1go0 15,500 


The tremendous decrease that has taken place during the last 
century—a decrease amounting to the complete annihilation of 
scores of tribes and the reduction to scattered remnants of scores of 
others —is due wholly to the coming of the white man. It began 
in the early days of the mission padres, as we have already seen, 
and has continued to the present time. While in the main gradual, 
there were two periods in which its rate was suddenly and greatly 
accelerated, The first of these was the period immediately follow- 
ing the confiscation of the missions, beginning in 1834; the second 
the period immediately following the discovery of gold, beginning 
in 1848. 

The decrease following the mission period was startlingly rapid. 
The four years immediately preceding the confiscation of the mis- 
sions were years of unprecedented prosperity and of marked increase 
in the neophytes, the number in 1834 having attained its maximum 
of upward of 30,000. By means of this multitude of subjugated 
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Indians, as stated by Hittell in his admirable /fistory of California, 
the flocks of the mission fathers were herded, their felds tilled, and 
the value of their properties and possessions augmented in all direc- 
tions. They had upward of 420,000 cattle, 60,000 horses and 
mules, 320,000 sheep, goats, and hogs; raised more than 200,000 
bushels of grain and beans, and the income for the year exceeded 
a million of dollars; But this year was not only the one of great- 
est material prosperity for the missions; it was also the one im which 
their doom was sounded and their downfall begun. The govern- 
ment issued a decree providing for their ‘secularization, and the 
confiscation of the properties began at once. So fatal was the 
move, and so swilt its operation, that in eight years the neophytes 
had dwindled to one-seventh the number present in 1834, leaving 
only 4,450 at the missions. This does not imply that in eight 
years 25,500 Indians had perished, but that the deaths and re- 
movals together amounted to this number. In the succeeding 
years the neophytes who had left the missions found themselves 
wholly unable to cope with the changed conditions and soon passed 
out of existence, They had been long clamoring for freedom, but 
when it came were unable to live under the new regime. A gen- 
eration of bondage had unfitted them for self support; their old 
homes had been occupied or overrun by Spanish-Mexican ranch- 
eros and they found themselves unable to return to the old life or 
to adjust themselves to the new. 

It may be argued that the Indians who left the missions, cither 
before or after their confiscation, and also the free or wild Indians 
of the same territory, had fied to other parts of the state, and thus 
in disappearing from the Mission strip had merely moved away. 
This they undoubtedly did to a certain extent, particularly in the 
Tulare or Tache Lake country, but so far as any substantial migra- 
tion is concerned, the evidence points in the opposite direction. In 
order to go anywhere else they were obliged to invade the territory 
of other tribes—tribes without exception speaking different lan- 
guages. While it is known that individual Indians did this in many 
cases, there is no evidence to show that any considerable number 
joined other tribes. Had they done so they would have left many 
descendants ; butin all my field work in California I have rarely met, 
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outside of the Mission strip and the small reservations from Tule 
river southward, a Mission Indian or the descendant of a Mission 
Indian. This to me is conclusive evidence that the great bulk of 
Mission Indians perished in their own territory, 

The process of confiscation of the missions covered a dozen 
years (1834-1845) and its disastrous effects on the natives continued 
for several years longer—till in fact those of the Mission strip, 
except in the far south, had been practically exterminated. During 
the early part of this period the Spanish-Mexicans, who by this time 
far outnumbered the padres and their attendants, were establishing 
ranches in various outlying districts, and during the latter part, par- 
ticularly after the seizure of California by the United States in 1846, 
American fortune seekers were pouring into the state in rapidly 
increasing numbers and pushing into districts previously unknown, 
thereby augmenting the pressure on the Indians and extending it far 
beyond the area of Mission influence, The shrinkage of the native 
population during the fifteen years from 1834 to 1849 I have esti- 
mated at 110,000, which is at the appalling rate of more than 7,000 
a year, 

The discovery of gold, in 1848, set in motion a tremor of excite- 
ment that swept around the world like a tidal wave, gathering 
recruits from all nations and hurrying them by Jand and sea to the 
Golden State. During the single year 1 849 no fewer than 77,000 
arrived. This army of gold seekers was a heterogeneous assem- 
blage, comprising many good and noble men, but also thousands of 
the rougher and more turbulent classes, not excepting criminals: 
As these adventurers spread north and south over the flanks of the 
Sierra and penetrated the rugged mountains of the northwest, they 
everywhere invaded the territory of the Indians and decimated the 
native population. From Humboldt and Trinity: counties, from the 
Siskiyous, and from the flanks of the Sierra, the story is the same : 
villages were broken up and the inhabitants scattered or massacred ; 
men and women were debauched with whisky ; men were ruthlessly 
killed; women were appropriated, and seeds of disease were sown 
which undermined the constitutions of succeeding generations, 
This is not the place to recite the sickening details, which blacken 
Many pares in the history af the Golden State, For present pur- 
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poses let it suffice that in most localities the Indians showed no 
resistance, although those of the northwestern area resented the 
conduct of the intruders and thus brought upon themselves a series 
of so-called ‘Indian wars,’ resulting in the extermination of many 
of the tribes and the reduction of the remainder to small remnants, 
which later were removed to Government reservations, Had thie 
Indians of California been fighters, like the Apache or Blackfeet 
or Sioux, or any of the Plains tribes, the conquest of the state would 
have been a very different matter. 

The fatal decrease following the mission period continued long 
enough to be overlapped by the beginning of the gold period, the 
two together forming a continuous series of years, extending from 
1834 till the decline of active gold operationsin 1855. But the dis- 
tinctness of the two should be kept clearly in mind: One was a 
period of Spanish aggression; the other, of American aggression. 
There is also an important geographic difference, for the territory 
under jurisdiction of the missions was the coast stip from San 
Francisco bay south, from which the mission influence reached only 
to Sonoma on the north and to the San Joaquin valley on the east, 
although the Spanish-Mexican rancheros and raiding expeditions 
extended considerably beyond these limits. The operations of the 
gold seekers covered nearly the whole of the remaining parts of 
the state, and their blighting influence was particularly severe 
throughout the Sierra region and in the mountainous and until then 
unknown northern and northwestern districts, The two destroying 
armies together therefore covered practically the whole of California, 
leaving only the deserts on the east —and these were not wholly 
exempt. 

We have already seen that the average annual decrease from 
the close of the Mission period in 1834 to the gold rush in 1849 
was a little more than 7,000, Throughout the gold period this 
terribly devastating rate continued, the decrease during the seven 
years from 1849 to 1856 amounting to about 50,000. It appears, 
therefore, that for a period of not less than 22 years (1834-1856) 
the average annual decrease exceeded 7,000, amounting in the 
whole period to a loss of 160,000 Indians. But while the actual 
annual decrease seems to have been remarkably constant, the 
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population as a whole was rapidly diminishing, so that the per- 
centage of decrease to the total population was rapidly increasing. 

Later, when mining gradually gave place to agriculture, the 
tillers of the soil coveted the lands of the Indians and proceeded 
to take them without fear of interference from either the owners or 
the law; for until the year 1872, in cases in which a white person 
was a party, the testimony of Indians — be it said to the shame of 
California—was not admitted in any court of justice. Down to 
recent times, therefore, a white man could confiscate the home of an 
Indian, and even kill the occupants, without danger of punishment 
—and it may be added, in spite of the change in the law, that con- 
ditions today are not much better for the Indian. 

Why, it may be asked, did not the Indians take matters inte 
their own hands and defend themselves against the intruders? 
Because, as many of them have told me, they had learned that it 
was hopeless to oppose the will of the whites—to do so meant 
the loss of their property and probably also of their lives. Hence 
an Indian, when ordered by a white man to vacate the home where 
he was bom and where his ancestors were buried —the spot more 
dear to him than all the world —usually obeyed, and obeyed 
promptly and without resistance. In the Sierra region many 
instances of this kind have been related to me by the sufferers from 
these cruel evictions. 

According to the estimates here given, the shrinkage of the 
native population, particularly during the 22 years from the close 
of the mission period in 1834 to the decline of the gold period in 
1856, was so great a5 to seem alniost incredible, and prompts one 
to ask if additional contemporary evidence exists bearing on the 
subject, Evidence of this kind is so abundant that if assembled it 
would fill'a volume. It relates not only to the steady decline of 
the native population throughout the state, but also to epidemics of 
smallpox and other diseases, to the demolition of sources of food 
supply, to the burning of ‘stores of food laid up for winter, to the 
confiscation of homes, to cold-blooded massacres by both Spaniards 
and Americans, to raids for the alleged purpose of punishing horse 
thieves, but in most instances for the real purpose of capturing 
Indian children and young women for servants, and to the destruc- 
tion of life attending the capture of Indians and their removal to 
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Government reservations, 1 have been told by eye-witnesses of an 
incredible outrage practised by a gang of cattle and hog men who 
in 1856 or 1857 took it upon themselves to drive the helpless 
Taches and other tribes from Tulare lake and lower Kings river to 
the Fresno reservation. Men, women, and children, including the sick 
and the aged, were hurriedly driven through mud and water during 
the height of the rainy season by brutal men on horseback ; many fell 
out and perished by the way, and those whoreached the hated desti- 
nation and afterward escaped, returned to find their food caches appro- 
priated for the hogs, and on making their presence known, were 
themselves hunted down and quietly “ taken care of " by the whites. 

Speaking of the reservations in general, Hittell says that in 
nearly every case of removal the Indians had to be driven by force, 
and “not unfrequently only a remnant was left by the time the reser- 
vation was reached.” He states also, with reference to the general 
shrinkage during the gold period, that “ of over 10,000 Indians in 
Yuba, Placer, Nevada, and Sierra counties in 1849, not more than 
about 3,800 remained in 1854." In 1849 General Bidwell found 
about 1,000 Indians living on the Sacramento river near the place 
where Colusa now stands; the survivors at present number fewer 
than 50. In 1829 Kit Carson saw ‘thousands’ in Napa valley; 
in 1859 he could not find a twentieth of that number, and now 
hardly one is left. In 1850 Lieut. George H. Derby of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers, U. S. A., found 1,100 Indians living about 
Tulare or Tache lake; the number in this region at present is less 
than a dozen. The same year he found on Kings river seventeen 
villages with an aggregate population of 3,000; at present only one 
village remains and the number of inhabitants is less than 20, In 
the early fifties the native population along the lower Kaweah river 
and delta is said to have been about 5,000; at present it consists 
of about 25 persons. 

These instances, and many others that might be given, show 
conclusively that the reduction of the native population, allowing 
liberally for overestimates as to onginal numbers, was of monstrous 
proportions and progressed with startling swiftness, 

Another kind of evidence is furnished by the half-obliterated 
sites of villages which in the early days were thriving communities. 
Hundreds of these are now known. 
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In September, 1850, Adam Johnson, sub-agent in charge of the 
Valley Indians, wrote the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. that 
within the short period of occupancy by the whites, the red man 
had fast faded away ; many had died of disease ; others had fled to 
the mountains to enjoy for a brief period their primeval sports of 
hunting and fishing. Practically all the coast Indians had gone ; 
of the numerous tribes which only a few years before inhabited the 
country bordering on the bay of San Francisco, scarcely an indi- 
vidual was left, Two years later Gen. E. F. Beale, superintendent 
of Indian affairs in California, said in his official report: “ Driven 
from their fishing and hunting grounds, hunted themselves like wiid 
beasts, /asseed, torn from homes made miserable by want, and 
forced into slavery, the wretched remnant which escapes starvation 
on the one hand, and the relentless whites on the other, only does 
So'to rot and die of a loathsome disease, the penalty of Indian 
association with frontier civilization,” 

The principal cause of the appallingly great and rapid decrease 
in the Indians of California is not, in my judgement, the number 
directly slain by the whites, or the number direct! y killed by whisky 
and disease, but a much mote subtle and dreadful thing: it is the 
gradual but progressive and relentless confiscation of their lands 
and homes, in consequence of which they are forced to seek refuge 
in remote and barren localities, often far from water, usually with an 
impoverished supply of food, and not infrequently in places where 
the winter climate is too severe for their enfeebled constitutions. 
Victims of the aggressive selfishness of the whites, outcasts in the 
land of their fathers, Outraged in their most sacred institutions, 
weakened in body, broken in spirit, and fully conscious of the utter 
hopelessness of their condition, must we wonder that the wail for 
the dead is often heard in their camps and that the survivors are 
passing swiftly away. 

Nore. —The chief sources of Information drawn on in the preparation of 
the foregoing article are: Hittell, ffistory of California - Bledsoe, Jnafan 
Wars > Derby, Report of a Reconnaissance of the FJavhe Saky region,in sE50, 
Reports of the first California Indian Agents and Commissioners, Sruate x. 
Dac. 4, Special. Session, 1853 - Powers. Indians of Califormés, t877; Reports 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; the Federal decennial census, and my 
personal field notes.—C. H. M, 

Wasninatow, D, C, 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE SHASTA-ACHOMAWI! 
By ROLAND B. DIXON 


The Shasta-~Achomawi occupy an irregular strip running north- 
west and southeast across the northern end of California, about 
forty miles or so in average width, and extending from near the 
western edge of Siskiyou county to the Nevada line, Until recently 
they have been regarded as two distinct linguistic families, but in a 
recent note’ I have tried to show that, from linguistic grounds, 
they may be regarded as probably related members of a single 
stock, though in many respects quite distinct, Although the lin- 
guistic relations which these two members bear to each other and 
to the surrounding stocks are of much interest, and will, I believe, 
eventually shed some light on the larger problems of Californian 
ethnology, the general cultural features of the stock are no less im- 
portant in this regard, 

As has been clearly pointed out by Dr Kroeber, in a recent 
publication of the University of California, we may distinguish 
broadly three contrasted culture areas in California —the north- 
western, occupying the northern coast from about the southern 
portion of Humboldt county to beyond the Oregon line, and ex- 
tending inland some forty or filty miles; the southwestern, includ- 
ing the southern coast counties from Monterey southward» and the 
central, occupying all the remainder of the state excepting its south- 
ern border, These are the main broad divisions, but immediately 
one looks closer he finds cach of these major divisions broken up 
into a number of minor subdivisions which may be more or less 
clearly distinguished one from the other. This is particularly true 
in the case of the large central area. 

This brings us face to face with the fundamental characteristic 
of California ethnology — its diversity, In other parts of the North 


Read at the meeting of the American American Anthropological Association, San 
Francisco, August 29. 
lAmerican Anthropologis, vol, Vil, po, 2, 1905, 
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American continent uniform or closely similar cultures spread over 
large areas, as in the plains, the southwest, arid the northwest coast 
here the area covered by a culture type is much smaller, and each 
is split up, rather more clearly than elsewhere, into a number of di- 
verse subtypes. The Shasta-Achomawi form one of these sub- 
types of the general central Californian culture area, and lie gco- 
graphically between the Maidu and Wintun subtypes of this area, 
the northwestern area, and the as yet little-known type of south- 

In mythology, as in language, the two components of the stock 
are alike, yet different. As one might expect, the eastern, or 
Achomawi, branch resembles the Maidu in not a few particulars, 
We find in the first place much of the systematic, sequent quality 
which has been pointed out as characteristic of the Maidu, and also 
the considerable importance of a Creator and of the episode of 
creation. In outline, the Achomawi account of the creation runs 
somewhat as follows : 

In the beginning all was water, everywhere was nothing but 
the sea, and the clear sky. In the clearness a cloud formed, and 
from it the Coyote appeared. A fog then arose from the surface of 
the water, and from it the Creator, the Silver-fox, appeared. The 
prior appearance of the Coyote is here to be noted. Wearying of 
suspension in mid-air, the Creator “links a canoe, into which Coyote 
and Creator descend, and for a long time float about. At length 
the canoe becomes old, moss-grown, and rotten, and the Creator 
determines to obtain some better abiding place. While the Coyote 
sleeps, he combs out from his own body a mass of hair, forms it 
into a flat disk, sets it afloat on the water, and on it places what 
are to be trees and plants. The world is thus created, and the 
canoe floats gently ashore, when the Creator arouses the Coyote, 
who wakes to find himself overshadowed by drooping branches of 
fruit. The two step ashore, build for themselves houses, and live 
there together. After a time the Creator makes the Various animal- 
people, and the deer, and for a while all live together. The tise of 
obsidian for knives and arrowpoints is discovered, mankind is made, 
and the struggle begins between the Creator and Coyote for the 
mastery: the former desirous that life shall be easy for the man 
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he has made, the latter wishing conditions to be hard. As in the 
case of the Maidu, the Coyote wins, death is brought into the world, 
and his own child is the first to die; At length, the Creator having 
tried in vain to destroy the Coyote, the events described in the tale 
of the Loon-woman among the Maidu and Yana take place: all the 
animal beings try to escape the wrath and fire of the Loon by 
ascent to the sky ; Coyote as usual is responsible for their fall, and 
with few exceptions all are burned to death. Their hearts how- 
ever are restored to life, and then Silver-fox gives to each animal- 
person his or her peculiar markings and cries, and sends them off 
to different parts of the country. From here, as the Indians say, 
the “story branches,” and the multitude of tales of the doings of 
the different animal-beings follow, in little or no order. In com- 
parison with the Maidu, one notices here the animal name of the 
Creator; the Coyote's precedence; the rather more philosophical 
account of the origin of things; the rather slighter development 
logically of the dualism so strongly shown in the Madu, and, on 
the whole, a less logical and orderly working out of the cycle. 

If we turn to the Shasta, we find a notable difference. Here 
the development of the Creator and the episode of the creation is 
practically wholly lacking, and the dualism, still clear in the Acho- 
mawi, entirely disappears. Apparently there is no very clear 
idea of creation, and the most that has been found 1s a confused 
account of a flood brought on by a mysterious being ; —after the 
subsidence of the water, the Eagle largely shapes the world, and 
then sends down a boy and a girl, brother and sister, who marry, 
and are the ancestors of the human race. Of the creation proper, 
or the making of the animals, there seems to be little trace. The 
Coyote assumes a very important role, however, for he names the 
animals and is responsible for the introduction of death into the 
world, but in a manner wholly different from that in the Achomawi or 
the Maidu. The systematic, orderly character, strong in the Acho- 
mawi, has entirely disappeared, it seems, and in its place there is ‘a 
mass of meager incidents, with little correlation, and as in the 
northwestern California cultures the creation episode practically 
disappears. 

So far, then, there is considerable difference between the Shasta 
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and the Achomawi, each apparently resembling its neighbor (the 
Hupa and the Maidu) rather than the two components resembling 
each other. If, now, we turn to the remainder of the mythology, 
we shall find a different state of affairs. In the Achomawi there is 
a large mass of tales, which may be divided into Coyote tales ‘and 
miscellaneous tales; The former are numerous, and in part agree 
with the similar type of Maidu tales, The Coyote preserves his 
character as a mischievous trickster, continually led into trouble by 
his curiosity and amorous propensities, and we find here again the 
familiar incidents of the “ Tar-baby stump, the Bags of Wind, the 
Cannibal feast, etc., with also a large number of new ones, particu- 
larly those of an erotic character. The number of tales, however, 
that are similar to those. of the Maidy is less than the new ones, 
s0 that while we clearly have relationship here, there is also, and 
no less clearly, evidence of a new type. 

In the class of miscellaneous. tales, the same holds true. As 
compared with the Maidu we find, to be sure, several old friends, 
such as the tale of the Loon-woman, the Fire-quest, the Two Girls 
sent in search of a Husband, etc. > but these tales are either quite 
a little changed, or, asin the case of the Loon-woman, play quite 
a different part in the general sequence of events. We find, more- 
over, a large number of tales quite different from any found as yet 
among the Maidu, such for example as the tale of the Lost Brother, 
or the tales of the prowess of Lizard in his conflicts with the Grizzly 
Bears. In the former, a notable incident is the ascent to the sky 
by the Mice to ask the Sun for information relative to the where- 
abouts of the lost brother, 

Turning to the Shasta now, we find a considerah! ¥ greater agree- 
ment with the Achomawi in the Coyote and miscellaneous tales 
than in the Creation series. The major part.of the Coyote stories 
are alike or nearly so; practically all the characteristic Achomawi 
incidents appear, with of course numerous new ones also. On the 
other hand, the Maidu incidents found in the Achomawi disappear to 
alarge extent, The Coyote, moreover, in the Shasta is not so purely 
a trickster as inthe case of the Achomawi, and indeed in several 
tales he appears as a benefactor of mankind and a destroyer of 
monsters. The number of tales in which he higures as an important 
character is also greater, 
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In the miscellaneous tales from the Shasta we may note several 
points of interest. Many of the typical Achomawi stories appear, 
notably that of the Lost Brother, but here it assumes a different 
form, being apparently part of a series of tales relating to two 
brothers, culture heroes, one of whom seems to wander about the 
country killing monsters, The incident of the ascent to the sky ts 
elaborated more than in the case of the Achomawi, and the 
brother's quest is much more elaborately described, and includes 
such incidents as the cutting of the bow-strings and the gnawing of 
holes in the bottoms of the cances in order toa hinder pursuit. 
These incidents recall the type of tales characteristic of the region 
of western Washington, A number of other incidents in other 
tales, as well as in this series, also suggest some relationship with 
the Puget Sound region. In addition to these, however, there are 
not a few which are strongly typical of the Basin area, and as such 
resembling those of the northeastern Maidu. Wintun resemblances 
may also be noted in some cases, In general there is but little 
which directly resembles the northwestern area, although the Shasta 
are in immediate contact with it. 

From the foregoing it appears, then, that we have in the 
mythology of the Shasta-Achomawi more or less corroboration of 
the evidence obtained from linguistic comparisons, namely, that the 
two branches of the stock are unquestionably allied, and closely so, 
yet present features of essential difference, and that the stock as 
a whole is, -so far as the mythology is concerned, a subtype of the 
general central Californian culture area. Presenting many points 
of agreement with the Maidu subtype, and with that of the Basin 
area, as we know it from the Salish of Thompson river, it also has 
much that reminds one of the type of tales characteristic of the 
Oregon-Washington séction. On the other hand, although the 
Shasta-Achomawi are in close contact with tibes of the north- 
western Californian culture, it presents, on the whole, few points of 
agreement with this, As this lack of agreement holds almost 
equally well in the remainder of the culture, and also in language, 
we may perhaps be justified in regarding this as evidence that the 





This lack of agreement is emphasized all the more by the great 
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number of instances in the rest of the state, where neighboring 
stocks. very clearly show. association one with another. Taken in 
connection with several other small indications, and with direct 
traditions of a former considerable extension of the stock, particu- 
larly the Shasta branch, in southern Oregon, and the comparative 
lack of several characteristic features of the central Californian cul- 
tire, we may perhaps regard the Shasta, at least, as comparatively 
recent comers into the area south of the Siskiyou mountains, This 
southward advance must have been early enough, however, to have 
all recollection of it lost.. Yet the matter is not at all simple, as 
there are one or two conflicting traditions, and references to the 
regions farther south, about Redding and even as far as Tehama. 
The recent finding, moreover, of three fragments of Shasta dialects 
along the western and southern periphery of the stock area is a 
further contradictory feature, suggesting possibly the earlier occu- 
pancy by these dialects of much or all of the present Californian 
territory covered by the Shasta branch of the stock, and their later 
being overwhelmed by the influx of a more northerly branch, from 
beyond the Siskiyous, Unfortunately, corroboration of any such 
hypothesis, from the cultural side, is Virtually impossible, owing to 
the almost complete extinction of these newly found fragments, 

Speculation aside, I trust the foregoing brief discussion of the 
mythology of the Shasta~-Achomawi has made clear the nature of 
some of the problems awaiting solution in the ethnology of the 
northern portion of California, and how well the data obtained from 
the study of the general culture agrees with that gathered from 
linguistic material. 

Hagvanp Univessiry, 

Cammincr, MAssacHUSntrts. 


MECHANICAL AIDS TO THE STUDY AND 
RECORDING OF LANGUAGE? 


By P. E. GODDARD 


Language is essentially two-foid, consisting of spoken sounds 
and mental concepts. Only in comparatively recent times and 
among certain peoples have written symbols been employed to rep- 
resent the sounds, There are only a few among those having 
written characters who are able to connect them directly with the 
mental concepts. The vast majonty must go from the written 
symbol first to the sound and then to the mental concept. In ordi- 

nary practice then, writing is simply a device for bringing to one's 
own mind, or to the mind of another, sounds which are well known, 
Unless the sounds are known, or can be made known by other 
means, the written characters fail both in conveying them to those 
who are interested in their study, and in preserving them after the 
language of which they are a part has ceased being spoken. No- 
where has the inadequacy of alphabets, however ingenious, made 
itself more felt than in the field of American languages. 

The only proper method of learning a language is to go among 
those who speak it, to hear it constantly and practise speaking it. 
For a child there is little difficulty in this, but a person who has 
reached his majority finds it practically impossible to acquire a 
foreign language so as to be able to speak it without an accent. 
For the practical purpose of making one’s self understood this 
accent matters little, but for the scientific study of a language such 
imperfect pronunciation is far from satisfactory. The difficulty 
seems to lie almost entirely in the lack of ability of the person to 
hear correctly the sounds uttered. He does not realize that his 
own speech of the acquired language is imperfect, or at least he 
does not know in what particulars it is faulty, and therefore is 


' Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Herkeley, Cali- 
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unable to perfect it. To remedy this fault the ear must be aided 
by some means, 

The lip movements may be directly observed by the eye. 
Where a comparison between the sounds made in part by the lips, 
inthe same or in a different language, is desired, the camera may be 
employed, The subject should be placed in strong sunlight and a 
very rapid lens and shutter used. The photographs so taken may 
be arranged, measured, and compared. By this method it may be 
readily shown what vowels in the language are rounded, the rela- 
tive degree of lip opening for each vowel, and the amount of lip 
activity characterizing the language as a whole. 

To A certain extent tongue movements may also be directly 
observed, but more difficulty is experienced with them than with 
the lip sounds. To determine and fix the Movements of the tongue 
certain mechanical devices may be employed. The simplest of 
these is the artificial palate.’ This should be made as thin ag pos- 
sible and adjusted so as to fit the roof of the mouth perfectly. The 
work can be done by any good dentist. There is difficulty in 
extending the artificial palate beyond the joining of the soft and 
hard palates because the movement of the soft palate is likely to 
dislodge it and its pressure upon the soft palate often produces 
gagging. The palate, which must be perfectly dry, is dusted with 
powdered chalk and put in place. Single syllables should be 
uttered, care being taken that a complication of impressions is not 
brought about. Where the naturally moist tongue touches the 
surface of the palate the chalk is remavyed and the black surface is 
exposed. The palate should be quickly and carefull yY removed 
from the mouth and photographed. This method fixes the exact 
position occupied by the tongue in making a certain sound, provided 
the contact is upon the hard palate or the teeth. By this means it 
is shown that a Hupa, who speaks his own language perfectly and 
English fairly well, makes the contact for din Hupa considerably 
farther forward than he does for English (pl. Xxxv1, figs. 5 and 6). 


Kingsley, On Oral Ziformitics, Landon, 1880. Scripture, Phare Jeeta 
Phonetic, New York, 1902, p. 298, 
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To register the exact time of the beginning, culmination, and 
end of tongue movements, the Rousselot apparatus may be em- 
ployed." This apparatus (figure 23) consists of a kymograph—a 
cylinder horizontally placed, driven at a uniform rate of speed by 
delicate clockwork. <A sheet of paper is placed around the cylin- 
der and given a thin, even coating of smoke, The fine elastic trac- 
ing point of the Marey tambour resting upon this paper registers 
the varying force of the column of air which issues from the mouth 





Fro. 23. — Kymograph of the Rousselot apparatus 


or nose, or any compression of a closed chamber that may be con- 
nected with it. For registering the movements of the tongue, a 
rubber bulb is placed between the tongue and the roof of the mouth 
at the desired point. This bulb is connected with a Marey tambour 
by means of a rubber tube which passes out through the side of 
the mouth-piece into which the words are spoken. ‘Two tambours 
are used, one connected with the bulb and one with the mouth- 
piece, arranged so that their tracing points will make but a single 
line when the carriage with the tambours is pushed along while the 


——. 


1 Many parte of this apparatus have been designed and the methods of its use per- 
fected by Abbt Rousselot of Paris. Rousselot, Primciper ae phonhtigue expirimentale, 
Paris, 597. 
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cylinder is at rest. When the word or phrase is spoken two syn- 
chronous tracings are made (pl. xxxv1, fig. 1), In this case the upper 
one is from the mouth-piece and shows the varying force of the air 
column from the oral passage, the lower one is from a bulb placed 
on the point of the tongue, the elevations in the tracing indicating 
the time of the raising of the tongue and consequent pressure upon 
the bulb, These correspond to the moments of closure of the oral 
passage for #, , and min the Hupa word sewan, ‘ water,’ 

The movements of the back portion of the tongue and the exact 
points of its contact with the soft palate are difficult to observe 
directly, and mechanical aids are not easily employed, This is 
greatly to be regretted because several of the American languages 
have whole series of sounds formed well back in the mouth. 

The movements of the velum may sometimes be directly 
observed. The uncertainty concerning one Hupa sound was re- 
moved in this manner, The subject was made to open his mouth 
widely, facing a strong light, When he uttered the sound in doubt, 
the velum was seen forced outward and stronply vibrating in the 
current of expired air. The position of the yelum may be inferred 
from tracings made with the Rousselot apparatus, A bulb of glass 
open at both ends is inserted in one of the nostrils with a rubber 
tube connecting one of its ends with a Marey tambour. By this 
means the flow of the air through the nose ig registered and the 
duration of the opening of the nasal passages by the lowering of 
the velum is ascertained. In plate xxxvi, fig. 2, tracings of the 
Hupa word aA (ang), ‘yes, is shown. The lower tracing is fram 
the nose, showing considerable nasalization of the vowel and a de- 
cided nasal sound after the vowel is terminated by the closing of 
the oral passage. 

The movements of the walls of the mouth and throat, and the 
condition of the tongue as to shape and rigidity are exceedingly 
difficult to determine or to record, On these largely depend the 
quality of the vowel sounds. 

The action of the glottis, both as to the degree and time of 
sonancy may also be shown by Rousselot tracings. These may be 
made with the mouth-piece, when the vibrations of the vocal chords 
will appear, if the tambour is properly adjusted, as tiny waves 
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imposed upon the breath curves. For more exact work a thin 
membrane of rubber may be applied to the wall of the larynx and 
the vibrations conveyed to a tambour by means of compressed air, 
It is possible in this manner to settle the puzzling questions in 
American languages concerning the degree and constancy of son- 
ancy in certain consonants: 

So far only the physiological causes of the sounds have been 
considered, and they are the most important, since if one under- 
stands the cause he can with practice produce the result. There is 
however another side to phonetics — the physical, Puffs of air of 
certain regularity of occurrence, force, and shape fall upon the ear 
and produce the sensation known as sound. Here, in the realm of 
physics, exact measurements are possible and well known laws pre- 
vail. Itis quite possible to make visual records of the sounds of a 
language, to analyze and measure them, and to tabulate the results. 
Comparisons may then be made within the bounds of the language 
itself, or between it and other languages, and its physical character- 
istics made a matter of permanent record. 

For making tracings of the consonants, a mouth-piece connected 
with a Marey tambour is employed. The stopped consonants 
appear with horizontal straight lines of no elevation for the period 
of silence caused by the closure of the mouth passage which change 
almost instantly into vertical lines when the explosion occurs. The 
continuant consonants are represented by lines which gradually rise 
and fall as the air issues with greater or less force, If these can- 
tinuants are also fricatives, irregularities appear in the lines, due to 
interference with the air column as it passes the constrictions of the 
mouth passage. Plate xxxv1, fig. 1, shows the aspirated # and the 
middle of figure 3 of the plate, das spoken in the Hupa language. 
The initial sound in the tracing last referred to is 5, showing a gradual 
smooth curve, and figure 4 of the plate shows coarse, irregular waves 
produced by the vibration of the velum in the Hupa sound mentioned 
on page 616, 

The vowel sounds, which are the most difficult to deal with 
from the physiological side because of the difficulty in ascertaining, 
or making a record, of the shape and ngidity of the mouth and 
throat chambers in which the vowels resound, are in theory easily 
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disposed of from the physical side. Theoretically the vowel is a 
harmonic series consisting of a fundamental and at least two over- 
tones. The individual waves making up a vowel need to be traced, 
enlarged, analyzed, and the results expressed in terms of the coeffi- 
cients of their fundamental and partial tones, These results may 
then be compared with the results obtained from an analysis of the 
other vowels of the same language, or of similar vowels of other 
languages. The difficulty in practice consists in eliminating, or 
allowing for, certain constant errors due to the resonance of the 
chamber of the speaking tube and the natural period of vibration of 
the diaphragm which must be employed in recording the sounds. 





Fin. 24.— Vowel tracer 


Hermann’ and Bevier* have made tracings from the wax cyl- 
inders of the phonograph. The former transferred them to smoked 
paper, enlarging them by means of a system of levers. The lat- 
ter successfully employed a mirror and a beam of light for the 
same purpose. Scripture made use of the flat disks of the gramo- 
phone and a system of levers.* The method employed at the Uni- 
versity of California is to make Rousselot tracings direct from the 
voice and to enlarge them by microphotography. A rather large 
and long rubber speaking tube is employed with a glass diaphragm 
2 inches in diameter and .008 of an inch thick (figure 24), The glass 
disk is connected at its center with a steel swing-needle which carries 
 \ Hermann, Phomophotegraphische Cntersuchunpes, J, Arch. (. d. Gee. Physiol., 
a dhe Acowetie Analysis of the Vowels from the Phonagraps Record, Physi- 
cal Review, vol. x, 193 (1900); vol. xiv, 171 (1902). 

‘Scripture, Aearorche: it Eaperimestial Phonetict, Stutt. Vale Paychological Labor- 
atory, 1599. 
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a straw with an attached tracing point of horn. The surface of the 
cylinder upon which the tracing is made travels at the rate of 28 
centimeters (114 inches) per second. The waves so obtained are 
analyzed by means of the Le Conte curve analyzer’ after they have 
been sufficiently enlarged. 

The purely physical effects of language, the sounds themselves, 
may be recorded and preserved upon the commercial phonographs, 
which employ wax cylinders. There is difficulty in breaking up 
the sounds of a strange language so recorded into words and in 
connecting these words with their proper meanings. This difficulty 
may, in part, be overcome by means of carefully prepared texts 
with interlinear translations to accompany cach cylinder. It is 
greatly to be regretted that phonograph cylinders are not more dur- 


sufficient in themselves because they utterly fail to show the physi- 
ological processes by which the sounds upon them have been pro- 
duced, and after all the manner of making the sound is more 
important in the study of language than the sound itself. 

Unrvessrry oF CALIFORNIA, ad 


tLe Conte, Aw Harmonic Analyaer, Physical Review, vol. vn, p. 27 (1893). 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES AND MYTHS OF THE 
MISSION INDIANS' 


By CONSTANCE GODDARD DUBOIS 


It is to-day extremely difficult to collect the relics of the past 
among the Mission Indians, for their condition is in many respects 
unique and peculiar. For a hundred and fifty years, since first the 
Franciscan missionaries organized them into industrial communities, 
they have been under the influence of the white man's civilization, 
and this has resulted in the abolishment of primitive habits and cus- 
toms, so that a superficial observer may imagine that nothing of the 
‘sort remains. The younger generation of Indians, under our false 
system of education, have lost the knowledge of the past. Reli- 
gious teachers have long inveighed against what they consider 
heathenish superstitions. In consequence, the old men, influenced 
by the fear of ridicule or blame, are inclined to bury the secrets of 
the past from the cognizance of the unsympathetic white man- 

But this is not the only cause of the prevailing habit of conceal- 
ment. In no other Indian religion, perhaps, was the veil of mystery 
so closely drawn; and the intense, almost fanatical devotion of the 
dwindling remnant of old men to the sacred things of their ancient 
worship is directly derived from the reverence induced by this means. 

Father Boscana, a Franciscan missionary, located about 1825 at 
San Juan Capistrano, and working in the region lying back of that 
place in the mountains, has left a most valuable account of the habits 
and beliefs of the Indians under his charge, including the Serranos 
(Luisefios) with some mention of the Dieguejios, the habits of the 
tribes being almost identical, though their language and origin are 
diverse, With a penetration unequaled at the time, he recorded all 
that he was able to observe, and he prefaced his manuscript with a 
remark which is well expressed and literally true. | 

“Tt is difficult,” he says, “if unacquainted with their language, 
"Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, San Francisco, 
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to penetrate their secrets, as they do not all understand the significa- 
tion of their usages and customs, this knowledge being confined to 
the chiefs of their tribes, and the old men who officiate as priests; 
and when they reveal anything to their children it is only to such 
as they intend to rear for their successors, and these are enjoined to 
keep fast the secrets and not communicate them to any one under 
pain of severe chastisement, A veil is cast over all their religious 
observances, and the mystery with which they are performed seems 
to perpetuate respect for them, and preserve an ascendancy over the 
people, This is the reason that the ceremonies of the dances in 
their grand feasts, which are properly exercises of religion, cannot 
be understood,” 

My friend, the old chief of the Dieguenos, Cinon Duro (Indian 
name, Ho-ko-yél Mut-a-weer) has told me some of these sacredly 
guarded myths; but his wrath fell upon his brother Antonio be- 
cause he, without permission, had related to me the story of Cyy- 
a-ho-mery, which I published in the _/owrnal of American Folk-lore 
under the title “The Story of Chaup.” Each son of the old chief 
Quum-ech-loup had his own story with its accompanying songs. 
Cinon, the eldest, and successor in the chieftainship, had the relig- 
ious myths, the story of creation, the death of the god Tuchaipa, etc., 
together with all the knowledge pertaining to the conduct of the 
various religious festivals, a primitive but elaborate ritual full of 
exact detail. 

Antonio's story was that of Cuy-a-ho-marr; and the three other 
brothers, now dead, had cach his story, lost at his death, and exist- 
ing only as stray fragments in the memories of the hearers. 

In regard to more material relics of the past the same holds 
good. A century of civilization has scattered the objects of primi- 
tive use. The collector finds little that is distinctive, except those 
sacred objects which have been handed down and are jealously 
guarded and seldom to be had for money. One reason for the 
dearth of objects of use and decoration is the custom, still prevailing 
to a limited extent, of burning the house and possessions of the 
dead, and of making costly feasts for an anniversary celebration in 
honor of the departed. This custom rendered it impracticable to 
occupy enduring homes, though the primitive style of building was 
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quite substantial, The house was constructed with a framework of 
logs set on end to form the walls, and held in place by cross-pieces 
supporting slanting rafters at the top. When the frame was made 
it was filled with closely wattled brush, and the whole was then 
covered with earth, an opening being left for a door, which was 
closed with a hanging of deer-skin, while a hole in the apex of the 
roof allowed the entrance of light and the egress of smoke from the 
fire in the middle of the floor. 

The myths are full of allusions to the house, the door, and the 
hole in the roof, while the rafters of the house are referred to as a 
hiding place from the search of an enemy. 

The primitive religious frestas (a convenient Spanish word to ex- 
press the gatherings for the important religious ceremonies) were, 
tst, the Zoloache festa, the initiation of boys at puberty; 2d, A-ded/, 
the fiesta of the girls’ entrance upon womanhood; 3d, Hi-4a-rif, 
the great fiesta of the Images of the Dead, and ath, the Eagle fiesta 
as preparatory to Wi-ka-ruk, and mecessary to obtain the feathers 
for the decoration of the images and also to make the sacred eagle- 
feather skirt for the Eagle dance. There were also numerous minor 
ceremonies founded on local beliefs, each requiring an all-night 
dance, or several nights of dancing, to the accompaniment of a rattle 
or of a basket rubbed and pounded with a stick, etc. At the girls’ 
fiesta the accompaniment to the song was the striking of two speci- 
ally selected ringing or musical stones one upon the other. 

The Toloache fiesta was first in importance, since only those 
thus initiated could take part in the religious dances and other 
tribal ceremonies. Toloache is the Spanish name for the plant 
Datira metaloides, of which the Diegucnto name is éur-schd and the 
Luiseno wai’-/a-musk. The roots of this plant were dug according 
to custom and nitual, which carefully governed each act in every 
ceremonial. The Dieguenos dug only two roots, and only those 
running toward the north were selected. 

A great bonfire, the largest used in any fiesta, was lighted, the 
flames reaching high into the air. 

The song of the pounding of the root, chi’ £-¢, cha’ &-e, etc., in 
troduced the ceremony, The chief sat bending forward over the 
toloache mortera, the large stone mortar, perfect in shape, brought 
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out only on this occasion and carefully buried from sight during the 
rest of the year. The roots were placed within it, and, lifting the 
heavy pestle, he expressed the juice in time to the solemn chant, 
pausing at intervals to give a curious grunt or groaning expiration 
used in many of the dances. Among the Luisenos the dried root 
was used and pround into powder. 

The juice or the powdered root being mixed with water in a 
large bowl, the drink was doled out to the candidates for initiation in 
smaller stone bowls of symmetrical shape and great sacredness: In 
the center of the sacred house, a brush enclosure (casa grande), the 
chief had made preparation for the occasion by painting upon the 
ground with paint and variegated sands and heaps of differently 
colored seeds, a representation of various figures of mystic signih- 
cance. He depicted the world with its mountains, rivers, and lakes ; 
the rattlesnake, object of dread; and more terrible still, because less 
understood, the figure of the Milky Way, /fe-tat-Aurr (signifying 
‘backbone,’ because it is the backbone of the sky). Boscana, not 
knowing its significance, calls this “the uncouth and ridiculous fig- 
ure of an animal.” 

The youths were instructed in their future duties as members of 
the tribe and participants in the ceremonies, and were threatened 
with dire punishment if they should prove recalcitrant, Ha-tat- 
kurr would break their backs or deprive them of sight if they failed 
in the appointed way of life. After each had partaken of the intoxi- 
cating drink the dance began. The men crawled in on all fours 
with strange cries and groans as of the animals which they appar- 
ently represented. Men and women took part, dancing in rows, 
the men in feathered head-diresses, the Aechiceres (* witch-doctors,’ 
‘shamans’) with their wonder-working plumed sticks tied with 
bunches of fecolofe (Spanish Mexican for ‘owl') or yellow-ham- 
mer feathers; the initiated youths (each being led and supported 
by his sponsor, as we might say) dancing with the rest. Soon the 
madness of the ¢oleacke intoxication began to manifest itself in 
wandering senses and benumbed limbs; but as long as they could 
stand the youths were dragged forward, half carried in the dance, 
till at last they sank into a helpless stupor. When this stage was 
reached, they were given into the guardianship of some of the aged 
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men and women who relieved cach other in keeping watch over 
them, lest they should stray away into the wilderness and be de- 
stroyed. For twenty-four hours or more they remained in this con- 
dition, and for three days they fasted from all food and drink, while 
for a month or more thereafter they could eat neither meat nor salt. 

Boscana gives a full description of this fiesta, and he brings out, 
as it is impossible for the modern observer to do, its importance as 
leading the initiated to acquaintance with his totem animal. 

“ That they might know the class of animal,’’ he says, " which 
the god had selected for their particular veneration, a kind of drink 
was administered to them made from a plant which was reduced to 
4 powder and mixed with other intoxicating ingredients, Soon’after 
taking this preparation they became insensible, and for three days 
were deprived of any sustenance whatever. During this period 
they were attended by some old men and women who were contin: 
ually exhorting them to be on the alert and not to sleep for fear the 
coyote, the bear, the crow, or the rattlesnake might come; to ob- 
serve if it were furious or gentle, and to inquire of the first that 
should come what were its desires. The poor Indian, thus intoxi- 
cated, without food or drink, suffering under delirium, beheld all 
kinds of visions; and when he made known that he had. seen any 
particular being who explained the observances required of him, 
then they gave him to eat and to drink and made a grand feast, at 
the same time advising him to be particular in obeying the com- 
mands of the mysterious apparition." Old Indians have told me 
that after they had drunk the fofoecde the earth shone with dazzling 
colors ; the commonest objects were transformed into beauty and 
colored with rainbow hues. They felt for a time possessed of 
power, wealth, and importance. Not every one saw an animal in a 
vision. Those who had this experience were distinguished above 
the rest: They might become Azchiccras or possess powers denied 

At the conclusion of the dance, while the fire was still burning, 
the Agchiceros, of whom there would be many in the company, 
would stand about in a circle, and, placing their plumed sticks or 
curved swallowing sticks in their mouths, would in: some unex- 
plained way expel from their stomachs a quantity of liquid sufficient 
to extinguish the fire. 
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The ceremony for girls, called A-tec/ in Dieguetio, H’n-diw- 
isch in Luisefio, was conducted in a somewhat similar way, the sand 
painting and the threat of Ha-tat-kurr’s vengeance in case of diso- 
bedience being the same in both. 

The girl was placed ina hole dug in the ground (which had 
been heated by a fire for some time previous), which was covered 
above and lined beneath with boughs, She too must fast for several 
days, and fora long time refrain from everything but acorn mush, 
or pinole, eating no meat or salt. Sometimes, voluntarily, the girl 
would extend her fast from meat and salt for a year, or even for 
two years, in the belief that this would conduce to her bodily health 
and vigor. 

The fiesta of the Images was one of the most important cere- 
mores, It is still occasionally performed in a modified and mod- 
ernized manner; but in the old days it required a year's prep: 
tion, and great elaboration and expense. In the first sae the 
eagle must be killed in a prescribed manner to furnish the feathers 
for the decoration of the images. A young eagle was secured in 
the spring and kept in captivity until it was fully grown, when it 
was killed, as Boscana says, “' without shedding a drop of blood,” 
This was done by presstire upon the lungs and heart. The red 
tail-feathers of the yellow-hammer were also obtained, a great num- 
ber of the birds being slain to secure them. These as well as the 
owl feathers were sacred to religious use. To make the images, 
first of all a woven matting was manufactured by taking a certain 
kind of tall slim rush for the warp and twine of mescal or yucca or 
milkweed fiber forthe woof, The same sort of matting was used to 
wrap up sacred bundles, hechicero sticks, etc, 

‘When the matting was ready it was slit with a knife in two 
parts, which, being rolled up separately, made the legs. The upper 
part, for the chest, was strengthened by two sticks laid diagonally 
crossed upon it, The head was made of the matting with a crooked 
oak stick carefully selected as to shape, placed in the proper posi- 
tion for the nose. The face was covered with cloth, in early days 
with buckskin, and the mouth was painted red outside and black 
within, where teeth carefully shaped from pearls, obtained from the 
coast, or something resembling them, were inserted. The eyes 
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were of abalone shell, with the pupil a dot‘of black wax. Human 
hair was put upon the head. ‘The face was painted and decorated 
with glistening powdered mica stuck on with thick black mescal 
juice. The characteristic features of the dead man whom the image 
represented were reproduced as closely as possible, The finest 
decorations were then placed upon the figure: bunches of eaple and 
of yellow-hammer feathers were stuck upon the shoulders, and 
strings of beads and other ornaments were disposed upon it. 
Around the neck was hung a net like a small carryme net, holding 
two tiny decorated ollas to contain food and drink for the spirit on 
its journey through the unseen world. 

At the beginning of the fiesta a ramada, or brush building, 
was constructed, circular except at one end, where it was sqlare. 
The building of this, like every act connected with the fiesta, was 
done in a prescribed manner according to an elaborate ritual, Each 
part of the ramada had a name, and a song connected with its con- 

If continued for a week the dance was performed every other 
night. In later times the fiesta lasted only four days and was held 
every might. While the dancing went on the SOngs Were sung, as 
the case with every ceremony, being started by the leader of 
the dance and taken up by the dancers, the women’s voices rising in 
an accompanying chorus: Where to-day the singers profess their 
ignorance of the meaning of the songs of the different dances, it is 
by no means because, as some have judged, they are in an archaic 
language, but by reason of the fact that the story of the songs has 
been forgotten, having been known in perfection only to the chief 
or leader of the fiestas. The only exception to this is in the war 
dance, the songs of which are in the Kawia language, hence their 
signification is unknown to the Dieguefios, who speak a distinct 
tongue, The story of the songs has always a religious purport ; 
but each song is only a part of the whole, advancing the narrative 
by slow degrees or connected in idea with the main subject. 

The Image festa is called W%i-éa-rié in Dieruefio, and the 
songs that accompany it are called Chu?’ -yo-far’ Any subject con- 
nected with death would be appropriate for these songs, For in- 
stance, one song refers to two brothers who were traveling together 
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when one was bitten by a rattlesnake. He died of the bite, and his 
brother was afraid of his spirit, which was following and terrifying 
him. Another song celebrates Ish-pa, the Eagle, killed to make 
the fiesta, and describes his feelings when he knows that death is 
near, Another song of Wu-ka-rok tells of the death of Tu-chai-pa, 
which was brought about by the evil machinations of the frog. 

Ata certain point in the dance the images are lifted and carried 
about by the dancers, who dance in rows, first the men and then 
the women. On the last night of the ceremony the images are 
thrown into the fire and are consumed, together with rich gifts of 
clothing, baskets, etc. A great feast is then held, but the relatives 
of the dead must not eat. The sanction for this fiesta, as for all the 
religious ceremonies, is to be found in the myths. I will give one 
of these, told by an aged Indian of Manzanita. I call it: 


The Grigin of Song and Dance 


In early days, when people first were made, at the mountain called 
Wik-a-mee, in the Mohave country, they wanted to give an Image dance, 
but no one knew how to perform it. No one then had any songs or any 
knowledge of the ceremonies of the fiestas. ‘So they said, ‘* What shall 
wedo? How shall we manage it ?'’ 

Then some one said, ‘I know a place where a man lives who can 
give us a song and dance."’ 

So they appointed aman to go far to the south, to where, in the 
islands of the ocean, lived Mai-ha-o-witt, who was able to teach them how 
to doit. But the messenger said: "How can IT go? If I go by land I 
shall be devoured by some animal, and if I go by sea I shall be destroyed."' 
Then they said: ‘Make yourself the foam of the waves and float along 
on top of the water; but watch carefully that nothing swallows you, for 
in that way alone can you be destroyed.'’ So he turned himself into the 
foam of the waves, and floated southward on top of the water that carried 
him down, But there was in the middle of the river Something with wide 
open jaws lying in wait to swallow all that came that way. And in the 
great mouth the foam was swallowed up so that he could go no farther, 
He was in darkness, but he groped about and felt all around him with 
his hands, ‘It must be that I was swallowed,"* he said. So he reached 
out, and got a flint knife, and cut open the belly of the thing, and got 
out and went on his way. 

He came to the islands of the sea where Mai-ha-o-witt was living. 


All, ANTI, M. &, a9 
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‘Who is there ?"' asked Mai-hi-o-witt, 

“This £" 

"And what do you want, coming where it is impossible for man to 
come ?'' 

“We want to make the fiesta of Images, but no one knows how to do 
it. They told us you could teach us, and I ask that you will come to our 
home and show us how it should be done."' 

“Tconsent. Go home and 1 will come, Make everything ready, and 
clear the road. Make a ramada, but do not go inside of it. ‘Then watch 
for my coming."’ 

When the messenger reached his home he told them that Mai-ha-o- 
wilt was coming, and day and night they kept watch for him, He came. 
He had a head like a snoke, and a long body, very long, and he came 
through the air, resting himself on the tops of the mountains that border 
the river, making a white streak running from south to north which can 
‘still be seen, When he reached Wik-a-mee his head came first, and 
then he came crawling into the ramada, coil upon coil, until he had filled 
the piace. 

The people were afraid, and one man threw a lighted brand on top 
of the ramada so that it began to burn, and the body burned. ‘The great 
tail curled up with the heat, and the body burst open, and out came fiery 
matter which flew through the air, and the people swallowed it. From 
this came all knowledge and power of song. Every one who swallowed 
this matter knew at once how to sing and the meaning of all the songs 
and ceremonies. So the body burned until all was consumed but the 
head, and this broke loose and rolled down to the river where it can still 
be seen as a great cave in the rocks, 

Then they began at Wik-a-mee to make all the songs for the fiestas 
and dances; and from there the knowledge spread to the western Indians, 
those who lived at Manzanita, and elsewhere. That is the reason also 
why the dead are burned. 


So far I have referred chiefly to the Dieguefios, but this paper 
would be incomplete if no mention was made of the religion of the 
Luisefios. 

The two tribes were separated by a lofty mountain ridge which 
formed a natural barrier, by no means insurmountable, since can- 
stant intercourse was carried on by means of its rugged trails, But 
it marked the natural limit to the migratory progress of the Die- 
guefios in this direction, while toward the south and east they were 
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connected through the mountain passes with the desert across which 
they had originally come. The Luisefios, on the contrary, through 
the open valleys of Temecula, San Luis Rey, Pala, etc,, had their 
natural connections with the members of their family who. lived 
near the coast. 

The religion of Chung-itch-nish, with its reverent mystery and 
awe-inspiring ceremonies, came originally from this direction, and 
impressing itself upon the Dieguefios mingled its ideas with their 
myths, merging the characters of Chung-itch-nish and Oui-ot, en- 
tirely distinct in Luisehto conception, with the Dieguefio Tu-chai-pa, 
who dies like Oui-ot, and is worshiped like Chung-itch-nish. 

The Luisefies claim that the sacred ceremony of the fofoache in- 
toxication was original with them and was taught by them to. the 
Dieguenos, and this is undoubtedly the case. In their creation 
myth the vanm-yws/ (stone pots and mortars for the Toloache fiesta) 
were (as people orginally) the first-born children of the Earth- 
mother, and were sent by her abroad —north, south, east, and west. 

It is interesting to note that the account which Boscana gives of 
the belief of the mountain Indians concerning Chung-itch-nish 
(whom he calls Chin-ig-chin-ich) and Oui-ot can be verified to-day 
in the remote mountain reservation of La Jolla (not to be con- 
founded with the La Jolla on the coast), and the creation myth as 
he gives it is substantially the same as that told by the old men 
among the Lutsenos who still preserve the memory of the past. 
These interesting myths will be published elsewhere. 

WavEEsury, 

CONNECTICUT. 


THE NAMING OF SPECIMENS IN AMERICAN 
ARCHEOLOGY '! 


By C. PEABODY axp W. K. MOOREHEAD 


That the present nomenclature of American archeology is un- 
satisfactory is felt by all students. Some reasons for this may be 
given, as well as reasons for devising a better one: 

1. As detailed study of specimens becomes more common, 
stricter classifications arise ; classification is ineffective without ade- 
quate names. 

2, There are at present too many specimens in the “ unknown“ 
class, or, as Professor Holmes puts it, the “ problematical" class, 

3. The present naming of classes is too loose, entailing a multi- 
plicity of headings loosely applied ; for instance, in a certain study? 
of stone ornaments there are one hundred and fifty-six headings, 
and in the excellent classification of Mr Douglass’ collection of 
objects * there are ninety-one. 

4. In the present system there are names of unscientific or un- 
dignified use or application; for instance: « star-arrangements,” 
“mineral lumps *' (Douglass), “ perforated plates.” ‘ 

5. There are names that assume tuses not proved, and that should 
be whitten in quotation marks ; for instance : “ plummets," * bar- 
amulets.” 

6, There are terms indefinite in application ; for instance: “club- 
stones" (Douglass), “pitted’’ and “ cupped stones," “ banner- 
stones," “spool-shape ornaments” ;" and the general classes of 
stones given the compound titles ending in“ -shape " or ‘-like."’ 

7. There are English names not closely defined or that are sub- 
ject to vanation m meaning with time or place; for instance: 
~ t Reail at the meeting of the Ameticun Anthropological Association, San Francisco, 
Augurt 30. 

4Cf A. E. Douglas, Ball, Am, Mus. of Nat. Hist, N. ¥., vol, VIN), art. Xx, 

CL W. H. Holmes, Art fa SAefl, Second Rep, Bur, Ethnol,, 1820-81, p. 264, & 

‘Cf Gerard Fowke, Stone Art, Thirteenth Rep. Bur, Ethnol,, 1Sgt—"92, p. 125. 
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“bowls,” “‘pot-shaped vessels,"  wide-mouthed bottles,” “ high- 
necked bottles," “ordinary forms,” “‘ eccentric forms," ! 

#, There are sometimes two or more names for the same object 
for example ; “spade,” “‘ spud," “ hoe,” “ gorget:” “ disc,"* “ dis- 
coid,” " discoidal," “bicave stone," "* chungke-stone ;" “ skinner," 
“flesher,” "' celt."' 

g. There is sometimes a single name for two or more distinct 
classes; for instance: “ gorget" = “ bracer," “ breast-omament,"” 
"pendant,"’ “shuttle; ' ceremonial "’ covers a multitude of ignor- 
ances; “pendant” is anything perforated apparently for suspension. 

tQ. It is desirable to introduce to the general public names that 
may be substituted for the common and commonplace “ toma- 
hawk,” “ dart,"' “ arrowhead,” “idol,” etc. 

tt. In pottery, especially, a more definite and consistent nomen- 
clature, based perhaps on the classical differentiations, is needed, 

12. The spelling and form of present names should be made 
uniform ; cf. “disk,” “ disc; "-shape," “ -shaped," 

13. Asystem of names should be devised that needs a minimum 
of interpretation for foreign scholars, 

14. Authority is needed wherewith to establish or condemn new 
words ; for instance: “’ Amerind,"” “ artifact," “ nomenology.”’ 

In American archeology the complete classification has not yet 
been thought out. It should be possible for a committee of the 
American Anthropological Association to make or to adopt a classi- 
fication, at least provisional, in each material — stone, bone, shell, 
horn, clay, wood, etc. —and then to give definite names to definite 
types in each material. The types should be based on shape and 
size or both, and the uses when known, or at any rate on character- 
istics recognizable in the subdivisions, For instance, the objects, 
generally of decorative stone, known as “ ceremonials,"”’ should be 
renamed and those most clearly defined given a nomenclature not 
subject to change in the vernacular, 

In like manner one may proceed with " discs" (often not discs 
at all), with vases, with bone objects, etc. 

There will remain a large majority of objects refusing absolute 





i ct W. HH. Holmes, ancient Pottery of th: Mississippi Valier, Fourth Rep, Bur, 
Ethnol., 1882-83, contents, pp. vii, viil. 
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certainty of classification; it would be well to establish a limitation 
of classes, such that a specimen, otherwise unknown, can be de- 
scribed as possessing certain characteristics of, say, Class A, certain 
others of, say, Class B.A’ picture, partial at any rate, is then pre- 
sented to the mind of the reader. 

The nomenclature of the natural sciences is not ideal, but it is 
fairly definite, and the use of the so-called dead languages takes it 
out of the region of variation in meaning. 

Latin and Greek names for American objects are difficult for the 
untrained, through whom many specimens are procured, but a 
judicious compromise between the unbending Classics and the fluc- 
tuating English should be possible. 

It is necessary that the naming should be clear and dignified, 
and if results are to follow an investigation they must bear the stamp 
of a national organization. Such an inquiry would bea grateful act 
on the part of the American Anthropological Association to attempt. 

PRILLIM ACADEMY, 

ANDOVER, Mactacnuserts, 
[Sore —At the San Francisco meeting of the Association. a commilicee was ap- 
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A FEW ETHNOLOGICAL SPECIMENS COLLECTED 
BY LEWIS AND CLARK! 


BY CHARLES C, WILLOUGHBY 


The loss to American ethnology by the breaking up and partial 
destruction of the earlier collections of examples of modern Indian 
handicraft can be appreciated only by those familiar with the com- 
paratively few remaining specimens of the higher class of these ob- 
Jects collected previous to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
The relatively small collection brought together by Catlin, for ex- 
ample, probably contained more choice specimens of the earlier 
handiwork of the modern tribes of the Siouan culture area than/all 
the museums of America can ever hope to bring together from other 
sources. JA few of the objects collected by Catlin escaped destruc- 
tion and are preserved in the National Museum, the Free Museum 
of Science and Art of Philadelphia, and the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University, These examples, however, represent but a 
very smal! part of the original collection, 

The ethnological material brought together by Gov, William Clark 
in his museum at St Louis seems to have suffered a fate similar to 
that of the greater portion of the Catlin collection. Many of Gov- 
ernor Clark’s specimens were probably collected by the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. Catlin, being a friend of Clark's, had acecss to 
his museum and profited by it. He also obtained from Clark a 
number of objects from the Columbia river region which are gener- 
ally supposed to have been collected by Catlin. Some of these are 
in the National Museum. There are in the Peabody Museum at 
Cambridge two Chinook cradles and a wedge for splitting wood 
which were in the. Catlin collection and doubtless originally be- 
longed to Clark's museum. 

The first winter quarters of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
Fort Mandan, was situated on the left bank of the Missouri, seven 

‘Presented at the meeting of the American Anthropological Ausociation, Herkeley, 
California, August 31, 
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or eight miles below the mouth of Knife river, in central North 
Dakota. It was in the heart of the Indian country, and the mem- 
bers of the expedition were in communication not only with the In- 
dians of that vicinity but with the Assiniboin, Cree, and other re- 
mote tibes, This afforded an untisual opportunity for collecting 
objects illustrating the ethnography of the region, It will always 
be a source of regret that such an opportunity was allowed to 
pass with so little accomplished. 

On April 3, 1805, the packing of the articles obtained during 
the winter was completed and a list prepared of the specimens con- 
tained in the three cages, four boxes, and large trunk. These were 
sent to St Louis upon the barge which started on its return trip on 
April 7. They “reached Mr Jefferson and some of them were long 
on view at Monticello. Others passed to Peale's Museum in Phila- 
delphia.""" A list of these objects can be found in the first volume 
of the recently published “Original Journals of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition.” In the following condensed list only the eth- 
nological material is enumerated in detail. 

Box 1; A Mandan bow and quiver of arrows with some Afr- 
kara tobacco seed, besides several natural history specimens. 

Box 2: Four buffalo robes and an ear of Mandan corn. 

Box 4: Natural history specimens and “an earthen pot such as 
the Mandans manufacture and use for culinary purposes.” 

In the large trunk were packed several natural history speci- 
mens, some Arikara tobacco, a Mandan robe, a “buffalo robe painted 
by a Mandan man representing a battle fought eight years since by 
the Sioux and Kecaras [Arikara] against the Mandans, Menitarras 
and Ah-wah-har-ways [Amahawi], Mandans &e on horse back.” 
Also a Minnetaree buffalo “ robe containing some articles of Indian 
dress,’ which unfortunately are not listed in detail. It is very prob- 
able, however, that the objects shown in plates xxxvu and xxxvill, 
a, 6, were a part of the contents of this package. 

The Charles Wilson Peale Museum, at Philadelphia, where 
many of the specimens collected by this expedition were sent either 
by Mr Jetierson or by Lewis and Clark personally, was established 
in 1785 and had a successful existence of nearly fifty years. It-was 

TElliott Coues, Minors af the Lewis and Clark Expedition, vol. t, p- 2§0, mote. 
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finally discontinued and a part of its collections, probably a majonty, 
passed to the well-known Boston Museum which in its earlier days 
was as noted for its cas¢s of wax figures, its ethnological and natural 
history collections, and historical objects as for its theater. In the 
winter of 1898-99, a fire broke out in the Boston Museum, but did 
little damage to the collections in the exhibition galleries. In the 
following spring the interior of the building was repaired and par- 
tially remodeled, and the museum which gave to the famous play- 
house its name was discontinued, the collections being distributed 
as gifts among the museums of Boston and vicinity. The Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University received the valuable ethnological 
collection, which included the following objects as well as several 
other specimens probably also collected by Lewis and Clark, in- 
cluding the Mandan bow noted in the above list. The label be- 
longing with the bow has unfortunately been lost and there is no 
satisfactory proof of its identity. 


Raven Skin Badges of Office 

Plate xxxvil, a, ¢, c, shows three badges of office such as were worn 
by certain individuals belonging to various tribes of the Siouan and 
other linguistic families. The group shown at @ was attached to 
the back of the girdle in such a way as to stand out horizontally. 
Those shown at 4, ¢, hung, one from each arm, at the elbow. 
Similar ornaments are seen in position in portraits painted by King 
and Catlin. These badges were wor by trustworthy men ap- 
pointed by the chief. An idea of their duties may be derived from 
the following account by Lewis and Clark’ of one seen among the 
Teton Okandanda ; 

“« While on shore to-day we witnessed a quarrel between two squaws, 
which appeared to be growing every moment more boisterous, when a 
man came forward, at whose approach every one seemed terrified and 
ran. He took the squaws and without any ceremony whipped them se- 
verely. On inquiring into the nature of such summary justice we learned 
that this man was an officer well known to this and many other tribes. 
His duty is to keep the peace, and the whole interior police of the village 
is confided to two or three of these officers who are named by the chief 
Lewis and Clark, op. cil., pp. 240, Lar. 
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and remain in power some days, at least till the chief appoints a successor, 
They seem to be a kind of constable or sentinel, since they are always on 
the watch to keep tranquility during the day and guard the camp at 
night. The short duration of the office is compensated by its authority, 
His power is supreme, and in the suppression of any riot or disturbance 
no resistance to him is suffered ; his person is sacted, and if in the execu- 
tion of hhis duty he strikes even a chief of the second class, he cannot be 
punished for this salutary insolence. In general he accompanies the per- 
son of the chief and when ordered to any duty, however dangerous, it is 
a point of honor rather to die than to refuse obedience. Thus when they 
attempted to stop us yesterday, the chief ordered one of these men to take 
possession of the boat : he immediately put his arm around the mast, and, 
as we understood, no force except the command of the chief would have 
induced him to release his hold. Like the other men his body is black- 
ened but his distinguishing mark is a collection of two or three ravens’ 
skins fixed to the girdle behind the hack in such a way that the tails stick 
out horizontally from the body, On his head too is a raven-skin ‘split 
into two parts, and tied so as to let the beak project from the forehead."’ 

The badge worn at the back (pl. Xxxxvn, 2) consists of an oblong 
piece of rawhide to which are attached four raven skins with the 
legs removed. These are in a fairly good state of preservation, al- 
though but one retains all of its symbolic appendages. The front 
part of cach skin is stuffed with a roll of buckskin which projects 
and is tumed upward and backward. The beak and skin of the 


from its tip and to it, at this point, are attached four of the inner 
webs stripped from the tail-feathers of the hawk or the owl. These 
webs have been dyed red. 

Ava point between the base of the bill and the eye is attached, 
upon each side, a loop of rawhide about three inches in length. The 
strip forming the loop is about one-fourth of an inch in width and is 
wound with porcupine quills or thin strips from feather shafts, dyed. 
The outer third of the loop js red, the inner two thirds yellow. 
These colors are separated by a single brown quill. At the base of 
each loop, and fastened to it by sinew wrappings, is a tuft of horse- 
hair, about twelve inches long, dyed red 
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The wings are closed and brought together beneath the body 
and tied with sinew. <A carefully finished strip of hard wood, about 
eleven inches long and a little more than a fourth of an inch wide, 
is fastened to the inner side of the outer quills of each wing. These 
are wrapped with porcupine quills in their natural color or dyed 
red, and what appear to be split roots colored black, These 
wrappings are arranged so as to form bands and figures which vary 
in the different birds. Each end of the stick is ornamented with a 
tuft of horse-hair, dyed red, wrapped with a strip of ermine skin 
where it is attached to the stick. Both tufts fall in the same direc- 
tion away from the head. 

A. third strip of wood, a little wider than the others and orna- 
mented in the same way, is joined to the base of the tail beneath 
the coverts and extends along the upper side, where it is fastened 
to the shafts of the upper feathers. The design formed by the 
arrangement of the quill wrappings upon these tail-pieces was evi- 
dently the same in each of the four birds, Beginning at the base 
of the tail for a space of about an inch, the wrapping is of white 
quills followed by black squares upon a white ground, then two 
inches of white with a black cross in the center, then an inch and 
a half of alternating brown and white transverse stripes. Below 
this are three inches of orange divided into three sections by bands 
of white, each two quills in width. 

The central portion of the web of the feathers upon one side of 
each tail has been stripped from each side of the shafts for about 
three inches with the exception of the central feathers and the outer 
feather which have the web removed from the inner side only. Two 
of the birds have the webs removed from the left side of the tail and 
two from the right side. 

The raven ornaments worn at the elbow (pl. xxxvu, 4, ¢) lack the 
four pendant feathers of the beak, and the webs have not been stripped 
from one side of the tail. The quill designs also differ slightly, 
otherwise they are the same as the four skins forming the back 
piece. Specimen 4 is in nearly perfect condition, but ¢ is somewhat 
dilapidated. Itis probable that the three pieces belonged to the same 
outfit, 

One of the arm-pieces was accompanied with an old printed label 
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of the Peale Museum which reads: “Ornament. Worn upon the 
elbow by the Sioux Indians. Collected by Captains Lewis and 
Clarke," 

Mendan Buffalo Robe 

The label belonging with the specimen shown in plate xxxvin, <, 
has been lost, but there can be no question as to the identity of the 
robe, We learn from the list, already quoted, that the battle repre- 
sented thereon was fought about the year 1797 by the Sioux and 
Arikara against the Mandan, Minnetaree, and “ Ak-wah-har-ways," 
and that the Mandans &c" were on horseback. There are sixty - 
four Indians shown in the painting, twenty of whom are mounted. 
With one. exception the figures are outlined in brownish-black. 
This exception is the mounted warrior just above the middle of the 
central line of quills and to the left of the stooping figure shooting 
an-arrow, This mounted Indian is'red with black head and hair, 
He carries a green shield with concentric circles of red, having a 
yellow center. Some of the other shields -are painted with these 
colors, differently prouped. The horses are outlined in brownish 
black. Some-of their bodies are painted brown, others yellow or 
red. A few “calico” horses are represented. 

The contestants are armed with spears, bows and arrows, guns, 
and tomahawks, a few individuals having both guns and bows and 
arrows. /\ number are shown in the act of shooting arrows, 
throwing spears, or striking with tomahawks. The latter weapon 
is represented sticking in the head of two or three individuals, 

The: central dividing line is Wrought with porcupine quills in 
white, black, green, red, and yellow. It is probably symbolic of a 
path or trail connected in some way with the battle shown in the 


Offer-phin fag 

The quill-ornamented otter-skin bag shown in plate xxxvut, @, isan 
unusually fine example of a *' medicine-bag * used in the ceremonies 
of the widely distributed Shell Society and as a receptacle for the 
shell and other sacred objects. Catlin figures similar bags which he 
calls tobaceo pouches. The old printed label of the Peale Museum 
accompanying this reads as follows: “ Sioyy Tobacco Pouch. Sent 
to Capts. Lewis and Clark by the Sack [Sauk] Nation, Presented 
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by Capts. Lewis and Clarke."" The skin is uncut with the excep- 
tion of a slit in the throat through which the body of the animal was 
removed, and the underside of the tail which was split its entire 
length and opened flat. The feet, underside of the tail, and the 
anal opening are covered with pieces of buckskin dressed without 
the hair and ornamented with elaborate designs in porcupine quills, 
the colors being black, white,and orange. The tail-piece is bordered 
upon the sides and the feet coverings upon their lower edges with 
pendants of tin and deer hair, A looped ornament of buckskin 
wrapped with quills is fastened to each ear. These probably have 
a significance similar to that of the looped ornaments at each side of 
the ravers’ heads illustrated in the same plate. 
Cree Women's Dresses 

The two garments shown in plate xxxvini a, 2, are of unusual 
interest, as they illustrate a very rare type of dress, They were un- 
doubtedly obtained from the party of Cree (Knistencaux) that came 
down from the vicinity of the Saskatchewan river in November, | 804, 
to Fort Mandan. Clark writes: ‘Our Interpeter informs that 70 
Lodges one of 3 bands of Assinniboins & some Crestinoes [Knis- 
teneaux] are at the Mandan Village. The Crestinoes are ab! 300 
(240) men Speak the Chipaway Language the[y] live near Fort 
De prari (on Assiniboin & Assaskashawan) they are bands of the 
Chippeways.”* 

The native dress of a Knisteneaux woman is thus described by 
Mackenzie 


‘*The female dress is formed of the same material [moose skin] as 
those of the other sex but of a different make and arrangement. Their 
shoes are commonly plain and their leggings gartered beneath the knee. 
The coat or body covering falls down to the middle of the leg and is 
fastened over the shoulder with cords, a flap or cape turning down about 
eight inches before and behind and agreeably ornamented with quill work 
and fringe; the bottom is also fringed and fancifully painted os high as 
the knee. As it is very loose it is enclosed round the waist with o stiff 
belt decorated with tassels and fastened behind. The arms are covered 

\ Griginal fonraadh of tar Leo and Gark Expedition, Thwaites od, 1905, vol, 
i, p. 222, 

2 2 Voyares, vol, 1, pp. 20, 1c. 
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to the wrist with detached sleeves, which are sewed as far as the bend of 
the arm ; from whence they are drawn up to the neck, and the corners of 
them fall down behind as low as the waist. The cap when they wear 
one, consists of a certain quantity of leather or cloth, sewed at one end, 
by which means it is kept on the head, and, hanging down the back, is 
fastened to the belt as well as under the chin. The Upper garment is a 
robe like that worn by the men, ‘Their hair is divided on the crown and 
tied behind, or sometimes fastened in large knots over the ears."" 


The dresses illustrated are alike on both sides and are each 
made of two nearly rectangular pieces of skin of about equal size, 
dressed without the hair, The piece forming the upper portion of 
the garment is folded horizontally through the center, then perpen- 
dicularly in the middle. A slit is cut through the upper half of the 
second fold for one arm. The upper folded edges are joined over 
the shoulders with a short strap and thongs, but the side for the 
other arm is left open. The second piece forming the skirt is 
broader at the lower edge to give fulness. It is folded once per- 
pendicularly and the edges at the right side are sewed together, 
The skirt is then joined to the upper part of the garment by sewing 
its upper edge to the lower edge of the inner fold of the waist. 
There is an ornamental band about two inches in width joined at its 
upper edge to each skirt not far from the bottom, Both garments 
are omamented with the characteristic linear designs used upon 
women's clothing in early times. 

_ The upper portion of the dress shown at a is ornamented with 
blue beads and brass buttons, doubtless obtained from the Hudson 
Bay Company traders. Below are horizontal and perpendicular 
bands of lines seared with a hot béne. The skirt is decorated with 
symbolic lines and bars in blue, green, yellow, red, and white por- 
cupine quills, with tufts of red worsted at intervals, The applied 
band near the bottom is covered with a blue bead pround-work with 
transverse ladder-like bars of white beads, This is bordered on the 
lower edge with pendants of tin and deer hair. The primary func- 
tion of this ornamental band is probably to strengthen the lower 
portion of the skirt. 

The accompanying label, written in the same hand as many 
others from the Peale Museum, is as follows: " Indian Hunting 
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Shirt made of Buffalo skin. This was formerly owned and worn by 
Capt Clark in- his Exploring Expedition. Presented to Peale's 
Museum by Capt, Lewis and Clark," 

The other dress (6) is ornamented with painted lines and char- 
acteristic hgures in red and black. A bar along the upper part of 
the waist, the disks on the breast, the band near the bottom of the 
skirt, and the ornamental figures just above this band are wrought 
with blue and green beads. The label, written in the same hand as 
the other, reads: “Indian Hunting Shirt formerly owned by Capt. 
Lewis. Presented to Peale's Mpseum by Capt. Lewis and Clark."’ 

Peasooy Museu, Hanvasn Univesity, 

CaAMpRIDaR, Mass. 


MAYA DATES! 
By J. T. GOODMAN 


The more comprehensive paper I had prepared for this occasion 
was found to be too long. It is as well, perhaps, for the only gen- 
eral interest in my subject is as to just how old the Maya ruins are. 

Many efforts have been made to satisfy that curiosity ; they can 
be only guess-work, however, until the ancient Maya chronology is 
aligned with ours. But one possible way of doing this exists: that 
is, by correlating the Xiu and Archaic chronological calendars. 
There have been several attempts in that line, but those I have seen 
were based on nustaken premises and therefore must of necessity be 
wrong. 

It is not certain the thing can be done even by the use of proper 
data; but as our only present hope of coordinating the Archaic 
dates with ours lies in such a correlation, 1 have deemed it worth 
while to make one as correct as possible, 

There are two chief obstacles. If we could be sure they were 
overcome without violence, not a particle of doubt would remain. 

The first is that the katuns were computed differently in the 
two systems — the Archaic reckoning by a cycle of 20 katuns, the 
Xius by one of 13; the former numbered in the order of their suc- 
cession, the latter designated by their terminal day number. 

But this objection seems to vanish in face of the fact that the 
Archaic system, in addition to its 20-katun cycle, had a 13-katun 
count also— specified for some reason as “the 16-day reckoning 
—in which the katuns were designated by their terminal day num- 
ber, exactly as in the Yucatec plan. 

I will state here, by the way, that I have found food reasons in 
the inscriptions for revising my chronological calendar in one par- 
ticular, The signs which I thought indicated the beginning really 

‘Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Berkeley, 
California, August 31. 
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denote the end; so that what appears in the tables as the first day 
of an ahau, katun, cycle, or great cycle is, instead, the last day of 
that period. Fortunately the numbering is such that no change 
will be required in that respect. The notation of dates will be 
exactly the same as now, only it will mark the end, not the begin- 
ning, of the periods recorded. Thus the two calendars are brought 
into conformity in this important regard. 

The second obstacle is that the annual calendars of the systems 
in question do not agree, there being a difference of one in the 
month numbers of the days. But that difficulty also seems to dis- 
appear under examination. 

It is certain the ius migrated from a region where the Archaic 
calendar was in use, for the style of chronological reckoning they 
brought with them and preserved to the last does not accord with 
that of any other of the Maya branches, as the Quiches or 
Cakchiquels. 

Now, what would likely happen when a people settled in a 
country where a different calendar was in vogue? As they came 
into intercourse with the older settlers they would naturally, for the 
sake of convenience, adopt the current day and year count, but retain 
their chronological one in order to keep their records unbroken. 

It is evident that precisely this happened with the Xius in their 
new home, Two of the chronicles state that “Pop was put in 
order” shortly after they came in contact with the Itzas. As men- 
tion of this fact occurs only in the chronicles of the Xius, as they 
did not conform their chronological count to the standard of their 
neighbors, and as there was no necessity for any other change, this 
in all likelihood refers to their adoption of the Yucatec annual 
calendar. 

Whatever period it may have been necessary to intercalate or 
cancel to effect this change — whether but a day, or years — one 
consideration had to be kept in view : the order of their chronological 
count must not be disturbed. 

Now, that order did not consist merely of every katun ending 
with a number two less than its predecessor. It involved the regular 
succession of seventy-three different month dates as well, any disar- 
rangement of whose sequence would throw their chronology into 
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confusion, Hence, supposing the change to have been made at the 
close of a katun ending with 13 Ahau-17 Pop (as it was), the suc- 
ceeding katun must terminate with 11 Ahau-2 Pax, however much 
it had to be lengthened or shortened in order to do so, else the 
whole Xiu chronological scheme would have been thrown into 
disorder, 

That no other change was made is certain from the facts that the 
Xius did not align their katun count with that of the Itzas, Cocoms, 
and Chels, and that its character remained unaltered and its con- 
tinuity unbroken from the time they left their mother-country, 

The two main obstacles being thus disposed of with a reasonable 
assurance of certitude, the way is cleared for the next step, which is 
to identify some. day of the Yucatec annual calendar with the cor- 
responding one of our era, 

Luckily two dates are given by the native writers with a par- 
ticulanty that renders their position unmistakable. 

Dr Brinton states, in his Maya Ciiromieles, that one of the manu- 
scripts (presumably in his possession) gives the year Montejo arrived 
at Chicchen Itza.as 11 Muluc. 

Nakuk Pech's * Chronicle of Chicxulub," in the same volume, 
says the year the Spaniards settled in Merida was 1 3 Kan. 

These. statements agree, which renders them reliable beyond 
cavil, We may be positive therefore that July 16, 1526, was the 
Yueatec day 11 Muluc, and July 16, 1541, 13 Kan, 

The death of Napot Xiu, the alipula, or priestly heir to the 
throne, is the event we must rely upon to fix exactly the terminal 
day of a Xiu katun. It is the reef on which all the chronologists 
have been wrecked. 

The dates of other occurrences are given, but none so circum- 
stantially as this. Besides, it was an important event in Xiu history, 
and would likely be carefully chronicled, 

The chroniclers confused the account by attempting to give the 
year of ourera. Like every other of our dates given by them, it is 
wrong, They were invariably misled by the difference between our 
years and their ahaus, But they all agree that the ahpula died on 
the day 9 Ymix, the 18th of the month Zip, in the year beginning 
with 4 Kan. As this was their own style of reckoning, there is 
every reason for supposing the date to be correct. 
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Now, (541 being a Kan year (as the two authorities just men- 
tioned assure us it was), it is impossible that 15 36 — the year in 
which it is said the ahpula died—could have been one also. It 
was, in fact, the year 8 Cauac. The only 4 Kan year within a 
reasonable range began in 1545. 

The translators have confused the account of the ahpula’s death 
still more by construing one of the sentences so as to read: " For 
six years the count of the 13 Ahau will not be ended,” whereas it 
actually says: “The sixth year will not end from the count of the 
13 Ahau.” 

This makes a great difference and gives a very definite location 
to the end of that katun, It could be only 13 Ahau-7 Xul, Oc- 
tober 30, 1539. Counting by calendar years there would be five 
years and fAfteen out of their eighteen months to go Ymix-18 Zip, 
September 11, 1545, the day the ahpula died; reckoning by ahaus, 
as it is likely the natives computed it, but nineteen days would be 
lacking to complete the sixth ahau from the end of the 13 Ahau 
katun. No other 13 Ahau would fit the conditions in either way, 
while this fulfills them in both. But, to fortify its position, I will 
cite some additional proof. 

Landa states that the natives said the Spaniards arrived at 
Menda during the month Pop, 1541, which was the first year of the 
11 Ahau katun. This information must haye come from the Xius, 
for the 11 Ahau katun of the Itzas, Cocoms, and Chels began De- 
cember 25, 1536, 

The month Pop, 15.41, was really in the second ahau of the Xiu 
it Ahau katun, as we would count; but as periods were not reck- 
oned by the Mayas until they had wholly elapsed, speaking of the 
date m round numbers the natives would say it corresponded to the 
first ahau. 

Tt has been generally assumed, however, that this statement of 
Landa and that of the chronicles (that the ahpula died in 15 36, 
when according to the mistranslation six years were wanting to 
complete the katun) are strongly corroborative, and therefore the 
13 Ahau katun must have ended in 1541, 

The assumption, notwithstanding its outrage of arithmetic, seems 
plausible in a vague sort of way; but the chronicles themselves 
upset it 
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All the Xiu chronicles say Landa died in the 7 Ahau katun. 
By a chronological count based on the 13 Ahau katun ending 
October 30, 1539, the 7 Ahau katun would begin April 14, 1579, 
the very year and month in which Landa died; therefore any date 
more than seventeen days later than October 30, 1539, for the end- 
ing of the 13 Ahau katun would bring Lan¢da's death into the 9 
Ahau katun. 

Thus the assurance given us by the annual calendar is made 
doubly sure, and we may rest certain that the 13 Ahau-7 Xul which 
fell on October 30, 1539, was the end of a 13 Ahau katun in the 
Aiu chronological count. 


We now turn to the Archaic calendar for a katun ending with 
13 Ahau-8 Aul, remembering we are supposed to have overcome 
the difference of a day. We must also keep in mind that owing to 
my rearrangement of the calendar it will be a date now at the head 
of a column, 

Happily, in support of the correctness of the Xiu chronology, 
we find it in a very reasonable position —the 16th katun of the 11th 
cycle of the 54th great cycle. 

Assuming that date to have been October 30, 1539 (as the fore- 
going considerations show there is just reason for doing), we are 
enabled to align every other date in the Archaic scheme and to fix 
at least the prosperous period of all the ruined cities. 

The result shows that Copan, Quirigua, Tikal, Menche, Piedras 
Negras, and the other more modern capitals, flourished from the 
sixth to the ninth century of our era, speaking in round terms, and 
that Palenque was in existence 3,143 years before Christ. 

I am aware that the older Palenquean dates are so remote that 
it has been commonly agreed to discredit their historical value. 
There is no warrant for this, They stand on exactly the same foot- 
ing as the dates assumed to be historical, and all must be accepted 
or rejected alike. 

But, apart from this general reason, there is definite proof of 

There are two kinds of initial dates in the iscriptions. One 
sort is merely a starting-point from which to project a computation 
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illustrative of some peculiar style of reckoning: as that on the east 
face of Stela C, Quingua, demonstrating the ways by which a great 
cycle can be reckoned ; those on Stela C, Copan, showing a count 
by 4,680 years, or ninety calendar-rounds; that on the steps at 
Palenque, and so forth. 

It will be observed that this style of dates is never followed by 
what I termed “the initial directive series,’ but which the Harvard 
school designates “‘the supplemental series."’ This series — which, 
whatever we may name it, the Mayas called “the day reckoning” 
—was a computation by single days to 180, originally, but later to 
200; thence, respectively, to 3,600 and 4,000 days; but in both 
cases it led up to seventy-three §-ahau, or 360-year, reckoning. It 
started from a different date in every city, and began with a different 
day in all of them except Copan and Quirigua. 

There can be but one inference from this general diversity in a 
system where everything else was uniform —namely, that it was an 
ab wrées condita reckoning, showing the relation of the regular chro- 
nological count to one from the founding of each particular city. 
In other words, every city, in addition to the standard chronology 
common to the whole race, had a reckoning from the date of its 
founding—like Rome. Therefore it is reasonably certain. that all 
the initia] dates which are accompanied by this supplemental series 

The earliest Palenque dates are not only followed by it, but it 
appears there in a form so radically different and primitive as to re- 
quire a vast stretch of time, considering the conservatism shown in 
everything else, to account for its later development in the other 
cities. Hence, those dates are not only historical, but they bear an 
unmistakable badge of relatively great antiquity. 

ALAMEDA, 

CALIFORNTA. 


BASKET DESIGNS OF THE POMO INDIANS! 
By &. A. BARRETT 


The following is a preliminary account of the basket designs of 
the Pomo Indians of California and is intended to show only the 
more important features of the subject, It js based chiefly on in 
vestigations carried on during 1904 for the Department of An- 
thropology of the University of California. Among the seven dia- 
lects of the Pomo linguistic stock there are but three, the Northern, 
Central, and Eastern, all in central Mendocino and central Lake 
counties, that are now spoken by any considerable number of Indians, 
and with the people in this particular region the-art of basket tmale- 
ing is, at present, on the whole more highly perfected than with the 
people of the remaining Pomo area. Consequently it is chiefly 
from the people of these three dialectic groups that information 
concerning basketry was obtained. 

In technique Pomo basketry shows freat vanety, Of coiling 
there are two forms: single-rod and three-rod foundation, Of 
twining there are, exclusive of those used for border finish orily, 
five forms: plain-twined, diagonal-twined, lattice-twined, three- 
strand twined, and three-strand braided. Of these twined weaves 
the first three are in common use, the fourth js rarely used as the 
weave of an entire basket, and the fit is: very rarely so used. 
The fattice-twined weave seems to be confined entirely to the Pome 
and adjacent Indians of other linguistic stocks but of similar cul- 
ture, The following fact concerning manipulation is noteworthy; As 
one looks at the outer surface of the bottom of a basket, coiling 
always progresses in a counterclockwise direction, twining always 
in a clockwise direction, 

In form also a very great diversity is shown, there being all 
shapes from cylindrical, through globose and conical, to the flat 
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plate-form. To these should be added a special form, the elliptical 
or canoe-shaped, which it would seem is more rarely found elsewhere. 

One of the most striking features of Pomo basketry, and the one 
which has been perhaps the most noticed by collectors, is the feather 
decoration, which finds its highest development with the Pomo. 
The variously colored feathers of different species of birds: may be 
woven Into the basket at intervals, thus allowing the pattern which 
is worked out in the fiber of the basket to show among them; or 
the entire surface of the basket may be so thickly covered with 
feathers as to entirely hide the fiber of the basket, in which case 
some simple pattern is worked out by the use of differently colored 
feathers, Similar to feather decoration is decoration with beads ; 
but both may be regarded as only auxiliary ornamentation and 
usually secondary to the patterns which are produced by the use of 
fibers of different colors. Of these patterns some are simple, some 
complex ; but all are composed of simple design elements, each with 
its special name. 

In dealing with these design names a sharp distinction must be 
made between the design element as a simple elemental figure, and 
the pattern as a whole, the complex figure composed sometimes of 
a single repeated element, but as often of two or more elements in 
combination, In the three Pomo dialects under consideration there 
have been found in all twenty-nine names which are applied to 
design elements and may therefore be called elemental names. 
Eighteen of these are names of animate objects or parts of animate 
objects, as follows: deer hip or deer back, deer teeth, deer elbow, 
ant, striped water-snake, grasshopper elbow, turtle neck, quail 
plume, bear foot or track, bat wing, man, crow foot or track, goose 
excrement, turtle foot, fish rib, crab claw, star-fish, and mosquito. 
Of the remaining eleven, three are plant names — acorn head (cup), 
wild “potato” forehead, and pine tree; and four are names of 
natural or artificial objects — arrowhead, string, star and cross, the 
last having its origin in and taking its name from the cross’ intro- 
duced by Roman Catholic missionaries. Three are names of more 
FT he name commonly gives to the cross by the [Indians is 4erny, evidently derived 
from ihe Spanish crv, The design itself was not known to the Indians before the com- 
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or less geometric figures occurring in nature — spot and two forms 
of zigzag, to which may be added a fourth, the finishing design. 

Some of the design elements bearing these names are of rare 
occurrence, and about fourteen constitute the bulk of the designs to 
be found in any ordinary collection of Pomo baskets. Two at least 
of the elemental names given are used only by the people speaking 
one of the three dialects, different names being applied to the same 
design elements by the people speaking the other dialects, 

Some examples of these commonly occurring design elements are 
given in plate xxxrx,' where seven of the most frequently occurring 
animal designs are shown, The central circle in figure 1 shows the 
deer-hip or deer-back design: the three upper bands in figure 2 
show the deer-teeth design ; and the two bands of very small square 
hgures in igure 3, and also the lowest band in figure 4, show the 
ant design. In figure 3 also the four dark bands running around 
the middle of the basket are striped water-snakes, while in figure 4 
the two bands of acute-angled triangles, the triangles in each band 
being separated by a white zigzag, show the design called prass- 
hopper elbow. The large figures on the side of the basket shown 
in figure § are the turtle-neck design: and the lowest band of figure 
6 shows the quail-plume design, the plumes in this case being ar- 
ranged in pairs with a narrow dark line separating the individual 
plumes. 

From these examples it will be evident that, although design 
elements are given names of special signification, as of animals, 
birds, and so on, they are in most cases not realistic. They are not 
intended by the Indians to be so; nor on the other hand have they 
any religious significance. They are primarily decorative and seem 
to have been named from some real or fancied likeness to the objects 

These designs bearing elemental names may be modified in size, 
form, and otherwise, and these modifications are not only recognized 
by the Indians, but qualifying terms indicative of them are used in 
The baskets shown in figures 2, 3, 4, and 6 of plate xxx1x and figure 3 of plate x1. 
are in the callections of the Museum of the Department of Anthropology of the University 
of California. Those shown in figures 1 and § of plate xxxix and figures 1, 9, and 
4 of plate Xt form part of » collection made by the writer and now the property of the 
Kanigliches Museum fitr Vilkerkunde of Berlin, 
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connection with the elemental names to form the complete name of 
the design. There are fourteen such qualifying terms used exclu- 
sively in connection with clemental names and descriptive of form, 
size, color, and direction. These are: large, small, Jong, short, 
crooked, half, sharp, slender, black, white (space, naked), inward, 
outward, above and below, Some of these terms are equally ap- 
plicable to any and all design elements, while others are used only 
In connection with one or two; as, inward, outward, above, and 
below, which are used only with the arrowhead design. 

Plate XL shows various modifications of the arrowhead. Figure 
!, showing an elaborate spiral pattern, contains three forms of the 
arrowhead: inward arrowhead, outward arrowhead, and arrowhead 
sharp, The inward arrowhead is the triangular figure shown on the 
lower of left-hand side of the spiral. In weaving the basket each 
successive round made reduces the breadth of the triangle and tends 
to carry its outer line inward toward the meilian line of the pattern; 
hence its name inward arrowhead, Opposite this, on the upper or 
nght-hand side of the spiral, is the outward arrowhead, the breadth 
of which widens with each successive round in weaving, the outer 
line tending outward or receding from the median line of the pat- 
tern. The arrowhead sharp is shown asa small triangle along the 
outer margins of both the inward and outward arrowheads, being 
separated from the larger triangles by narrow white lines. The 
wide elaborate pattern passing around the middle of figure 2 shows 
the above arrowhead and the below arrowhead, the former being 
the large tnangle pointing downward from the upper edge of the 
pattern and the latter being the triangle pointing upward from the 
lower edge of the pattern, The derivation of these terms is self 
evident. The large plain triangles arranged as in figure 3 are 
always called arrowhead half. The long tapering points, some of 
which project downward and some upward in figure 4, are called 
arrowhead slender, 

A design clement may occur alone or in repetition as a pattern, 
in either of which cases the simple elemental name with appropriate 
qualifying terms is given as the name of the pattem. However, 
two or more design clements may be combined to form a complex 
pattern, thus permitting of a great variety. The name given to such 
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a combination of design elements is not that of one of the elements, 
nor 6 an entirely new name invented for each new combination. 
The term used is not so much a name as a descriptive phrase in 
which the principal constituent design elements are mentioned and 
their relations one to another are usually given. 

Here again qualifying terms are needed, and we find an even 
greater variety of such qualifying terms than are used with the sim- 
ple design elements, They cover all phases of design arrange- 
ment, direction, relative position, number, color, and quality. Those 
most commonly used are: banded, single one going around or run- 
ning around, two going around or running around, vertical or 
straight up, spiral or slanting, crossing, scattered, placed anywhere, 
edge or border, middle or in the middle, on both sides, and or with, 
single or one, double or two, spotted, and bad, Thus the broad 
band about the middle of the basket shown in figure 6, plate xxxrx, 
is called, by the people speaking one dialect, wild “ potato " fore- 
head zigzag on both sides arrowhead, while the lowest band of 
design in the same figure is called quail-plumes in the middle run- 
ning striped water-snake, Also in plate xx, figure 4, the entire pat- 
tern which extends spirally from the bottom to the top of the 
basket is called design arrowhead in the middle zigzar, and the 
pattern of fgure 1 is called design sharp points in the middle arrow- 
heads on both sides. 

A similar, though-much more limited, use of qualifving and 
descriptive terms seems to occur among the Vurok and Karok, and 
perhaps other Indians of northwestern California, where common 
design names modified by terms signifying form, size, design ar- 
rangement, and position are occasionally found,’ 

Borrowing of designs or of names seems almost totally lacking 
among the Pomo, and invention of designs, as also of weaves and 
forms, is quite unknown. There are, it is true, certain patterns 
which have been recently introduced, but these can hardly be said 
to be due to invention, Informants maintain that they are copied 
from: patterns on articles manufactured by whites. Furthermore 
these patterns are not given the names of any of the standard old 
1D ALE. Kroeber, athe Devigns of the Juciany of Northwestern California, 
Univ. Cali, Publ, Amer. Archeol, and Ethnol. tt, 127, 133, 141, 1905, 
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designs, nor are new names invented for them: they are simply 
called “new style,” “new fashioned," or “ no name.” However, this 
class constitutes such a small percentage of the patterns to be found 
in any Pomo collection that it is practically negligible. Compara- 
tively all, then, of the patterns found among the Pomo are compose 
of standard old design elements and are given the same names and 
interpretations by all informants; due allowance, of course, being 
made for the differences due to the dialect spoken. A nearly total 
lack of individuality of interpretation by different informants is thus 
shown in connection with elemental names, although there is a lim- 
ited amount of individuality in the use of qualifying terms. 

The total known number of Pomo design names somewhat ex- 
ceeds the numbers ‘so far found among some other peoples: as the 
Hupa who have nineteen, and the Karok who have fourteen +" but 
on the other hand is much smaller than the number found among 
the Maidu, who have more than forty? However, notwithstanding 
this seemingly comparatively small number of elemental names, 
the Pomo probably possess as great-a number as ‘any other Indians 
occupying a like area, and they are certainly able, by the use of 
their many and varied qualifying terms, to adequately differentiate 
the most complex patterns one from another, and further, these 
combinations of elemental names and qualifying terms produce pat- 
tern names which are so descriptive that it is possible for one ac- 
quainted with the subject to form, to a certain extent, a mental 
picture of the pattern from its name, 

University of Catironsta, 

HEE KELEY. 

'Dr A. L, Kroeber, ap, dil., po ts4. It’ seems very probable, howerer, thar both 
the Hupa and the Karok will altimately be found to have fully as many design names as 
the Yurok, whoare of the same general culture, and who have more than thirty such 
names, though only about half of these are in common use, the others occurring quite 
rarely, 
De R. B. Dixon, Basketry Designs of the Indians of Northern California, Bull. 
Am, Mus, Nat. Hist,, xvi, pt. 1, 23, 1902. The Maidu, however, ocupy a mach 
larger territory than the Hupa, the Karok, ar the people of the three Pomo dialects in 


question, and should, therefore, be expected to possess a greater variety of design names 
thay any one of theve, 





A NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING SPECIMENS OF 
SHELL AND OTHER PERISHABLE MATERIALS’ 


By PHILIP MILLS JONES 


While conducting some archeological researches for Mrs Phoebe 
A. Hearst, in behalf of the Universty of California, I visited Santa 
Rosa island off the coast of California at the vicinity of Santa Bar- 
bara, during the early months of tg0t. Here the conditions of cli- 
mate and food supply were particularly favorable to the struggle 
for existence, and the existing remains indicate not only a fairly 
large aboriginal population, but also a rather unusual dexterity in 
the fashioning of articles of adornment. A considerable variety of 
shell-fish furnished the raw material, but while some fifty varicties 
have been noted, the great majority of decorative objects were made 
from the shells of the very abundant abalone, or Ha/iotis refusens. 
The village sites and graveyards of Santa Rosa island were particu- 
larly rich in this shell material, and much of it exhibits a high de- 
gree of skill in shaping as well as in ornamentation. 

Every collector has doubtless experienced the very disagreeable 
sensation of procuring some particularly prized shell specimens from 
a moist soil, only to sce them disintegrate with the passage of time 
and the loss of the contained moisture. The long retention of the 
specimens in more or less wet soil results in the removal of prac- 
tically all the cementing material that normally holds together the 
lamella: of calcarcous matter. Asa result of this dehydration, when 
the specimens become dry the slightest touch brushes away particles, 
and even when untouched and in a glass case they not infrequently 
drop apart and eventually leave only a small heap of powder, 

To counteract this effect two requirements are to be met by the 
collector > immediate preservation for transportation to the museum, 
and the permanent fixation at some subsequent time. The first of 
these I found well satisfied by allowing the specimens to remain, until 
- ‘Read at the inéeting of the American Anthropological Association, San Francis¢o, 
August 30, 
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nearly dry, in some of the soil in which they had been buried, and then 
packing them in plenty of cotton in comparatively small boxes, always 
refraining from unnecessary manipulation or attempts at cleaning, 

To permanently preserve the objects, however, is a far more dif- 
ficult matter, Two methods have previously been recommended, 
and, presumably, exclusively employed. Shellac has had rather 
the larger number of supporters, but it is not effectual, as it fur- 
nishes merely an outside skin and does not materially strengthen 
very weak specimens ; moreover, it gives the specimen a glossy and 
refractive surface which imparts an unnatural appearance, Boiling 
in oil has been used by some, but this is out of the question when 
fragile specimens are to be preserved, and it has the disadvantage of 
the shellac in that it gives the shell an unnatural appearance. 

On studying the problem it seemed evident that as an animal 
cementing substance had been removed from the entire mass of the 
shell, it should be replaced by a substance of similar character if the 
restoration of the specimen is to be effected. The following method 
was therefore devised, and by it several thousands of specimens were 
successfully treated. After two years the objects are as sound and 
strong as when first treated, and have all the appearance of perfectly 
natural shell, 

A solution of clear gelatin, such as is used for bacteriologic 
cultures, of about three percent to four percent strength, is kept 
fluid over a sand bath and Bunsen burner. Into this the specimens 
are placed and allowed to remain until about one minute after all 
bubbles of air haye ceased. While in the gelatin the specimens 
may be thoroughly cleaned with a camel's hair brush, They are 
then removed and placed ina vessel containing ordinary commer- 
cial formalin solution, or formaldehyde, where they are allowed to 
remain fora few moments, or at the convenience of the operator, 
and are then removed, drained, and allowed to dry slowly. 

In this process the cementing material is furnished by the gela- 
tin, and the formalin acts upon the gelatin, making “ formalin-gel- 
atm,'’ an insoluble substance. Thus the shell is impregnated with 
an-ammal cementing material and at the same time protected by an 
absolutely insoluble coating, 

SAN. FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORATA, 





SKETCH OF THE GRAMMAR OF THE LUISENO 
LANGUAGE OF CALIFORNTA? 


By P, 5. SPARKMAN 


The Luisefio Indians are of Shoshonean ongin and are the most 
southwesterly tribe of that linguistic family in the United States 
They number some 800 or goo individuals, about two-thirds of 
whom live in the basin of San Luis Rey river, southern California. 

There are no articles in the Luisefo language: instead of ‘a 
- += OF ‘the man is coming,’ one says, “man is coming,’ or, 
occasionally, ‘one man is coming.’ Nor are there true compara- 
tives; one cannot say ‘this is good," ‘that is better," ‘that js 
best,’ but ‘this is a little good," ‘that is good," ‘that is: very 
good,’ There are also certain roundabout methods of expressing 

With few exceptions no distinction is made between masculine 
and feminine gender, but a clear distinction is made between the 
gender of animate and inanimate objects. 

Generic names are the exception. As a rule there are names 
for each species, but none for the genus; yet to this rule there are 
not a few exceptions. 

Incorporation, generally considered to be one of the most char- 
acteristic features of Indian languages, exists toa very limited extent 
in Luisefio; and complete incorporation, in which the subject, verb, 
and object are formed into a single word, is wholly lacking. With 
some reservation Luisefio may be. considered a semi-incorporative 

In writing the language we have spoken of the changes that 
take place in the termination of words to express their changes of 
meaning as case-inflection. Our reason for regarding these changes 
as case-endings is that they are affixed to the word root or stem, 

"Read at the meeting of the American Anthripological Association, San Francisco, 
August 30. 
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and not to its nominative case, hence they appear to be as truly 
case-endings as are similar changes in Latin. Personal pronouns 
have no fewer than twelve such case-endings; but no noun has 
more than eight; many of them have only five, and the names of 
the cardinal points but three. 

There are but five numerals in Luisefio, higher amounts being 
counted chiefly by means of the fingers and toes. ‘All my hand 
finished,’ meaning, of course, all the fingers of both hands, would 
signify ten; ‘all my hand finished, and one my foot," is fifteen ; ‘all 
my hand my foot finished,’ twenty; ‘five times all my hand my foot 
finished,’ one hundred. There is no abstract word for any number 
exceeding five. 

Plurals are somewhat irregular, but they are oftener formed by 
the addition of -vet than in any other manner. In the inanimate 
gender it is not customary to use the plural except when necessary, 
the fact that a numeral, an adjective denoting plurality, a plural 
verb, or a plural demonstrative pronoun occurs in the sentence 
making the plurality of the noun understood. In the animate gen- 
der, however, plural nouns, as well as the numerals, adjectives, and 
demonstrative or possessive pronouns that may accompany them, 
are all inflected to indicate the plural. 

Nouns are either primitive or derivative. There is no known 
compound noun in the language. Of the derived nouns nearly all 
are of verbal derivation ; the exceptional few are derived from other 
nouns. Many nouns have no absolute form at all, and can be em- 
ployed only with a conjunctive possessive pronoun prefixed to them. 
Among this class of mouns are those that denote terms of relation- 
ship, so that one cannot say simply ‘father’ or ‘mother,’ but 
‘my father,’ ‘our mother,’ etc. The names of most parts of the 
body also have no absolute form; and there are also many other 
nouns that have only the possessive form, 

In Luisefio, pronouns are independent words, but in some tenses 
of the subjunctive mode and in certain verb-forms their roots are 
prefixed to the verb i the same manner as they are prefixed to 
nouns of the inanimate gender and to relationship terms to indicate 
their possessive form. An objective pronoun is never incorporated 
with a verb. 
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Luisefio possessive pronouns differ according to gender. In the 
animate gender the absolute and conjunctive are the same: “ my 
and mine,” ‘*thy and thine,"" would be the same in this fender, with 
the exception of terms of relationship, But in the inanimate the 
absolute and conjunctive differ, the latter being always attached to 
the noun: “my hat" would therefore be one word. And when a 
possessive pronoun is prefixed to a noun in this manner, the noun- 
ending invariably changes, generally being shortened, but sometimes 
lengthened : jitmn’-pish, * hat,’ would therefore be, no-yam' -py, "my 
hat." Such shortening of a noun when a possessive pronoun is pre- 
fixed to it seems to be rare in Indian languages generally, although 
it is characteristic of Nahuatl. 

There are a great many adjectives in Luisefio, and they usually 
follow the words that they qualify, though in some forms of speech 
they may be placed before or after the noun at will. Some adjec- 
tives may be conjugated as verbs (as, ‘I was thirsty") by using an 
adjective and an auxiliary verb as in English ; or the same idea may 
be expressed by conjugating the adjective without using the auxiliary 
verb at all. With one exception adjectives are declined for case in 
the way that nouns are, and they agree with the nouns that they 
qualify in gender, and usually in number and case. 

As in all Indian languages, the verbs in Luisejio are greatly 
complicated. They have a number of modes with no counterpart 
whatever in English or cognate languages; they may also have 
several different conjugations formed from the same root, each with 
its modes the same as the principal verb, that is, its simplest form. 

The verbal root itself generally remains unchanged, and the cor- 
responding tenses of the different modes and conjugations formed 
from the same root usually, though by no means always, have the 
same inflection, the changes being made by means of infixes. Hence 
a Lutsefio tense consists usually of three parts, viz., the verbal root, 
the infix, and the inflection proper. 

The change of a verb from the transitive is also effected by an 
internal change in the verb, not by inflection, 

Tn the conjugation of verbs there is no instance of the three per- 
sons singular differing from each other, nor an instance of the three 
persons plural differing ; and in most of the tenses all six persons are 
alike, 
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In what corresponds to the indicative mode in English there are 
no fewer than eleven tenses in Luisefio, several of which denote dif- 
ferent degrees of remoteness of past time. 

Many verbs differ for number, having both a singular and <a 
plural form; some have several plural forms, while others have forms 
denoting different degrees of intensity, Some verbs also differ for 
gender, but this is not usual. Many verbs contain the object within 
themselves, being at once predicate and object, like the Spanish 
verb /efiar, ‘to get wood.’ 

Most Indian languages are said to have no verb ‘to be,’ but 
in Luiseno there are several, though none has the exact meaning of 
the English ; they are more nearly equivalent to the Spanish verb 
haber, ‘to have,’ when used to express ‘there to be.’ They have 
also a partly adverbial meaning. One cannot use such verbs to 
say "he is,’ ' he was,’ ‘ he will be,’ but they may be used to express 
‘he is ill,’ “he was drunk,’ ‘he will be thirsty.’ In the sentences 
‘is there thy grain?’ (meaning ‘have you grain ?’), ‘ there is my 
gram,’ rs there and there is would be expressed by a verb fo dr. 
"Was he there’ and ' he was there' would also be expressed by a 
verb fo Je, only in these sentences the adverb ‘ there’ may be used 
or not, at will. While the verb which would be employed in the 
last two sentences usually means ‘to be .. ." or ‘to live in a 
place,’ it may also mean simply ‘to be’ or ‘to exist.’ ‘I am going 
to live (be) many years,’ would be expressed by this verb, 

Verbs ‘to be’ are used also to form the passive voice, as well.as 
the periphrastic conjugation of both it and the active voice, in such 
sentences as ‘I was paid,’ ‘1 was going to be paid,’ * 1 was going to 
pay.” In all such sentences the verb ‘to be' would be placed last, 
and the sentences expressed as ‘I paid was,’ ‘I paid going to be 
was,’ ‘I going to pay was.’ 

In Luisefio a very important part is played by what we have 
termed article-pronouns —a class of suffixes that are oftencr affixed 
to pronouns than to any other part of speech. Though often they 
may be affixed to any word of a sentence, they are used to denote 
meanings that in English and cognate languages are either left to 
be understood orare expressed by circumlocutory methods. Inter- 
rogation, quotation, doubt, certainty, and many other things are 
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expressed in Luisefio by affixing an article-pronoun to a word (usu- 
ally the first) of asentence, without changing the rest of the sentence 
to express the different meanings. As they differ for tense, as well 
as for person and number, personal pronouns are often dropped and 
article-pronouns affixed to a word of the sentence. Afticle-pro- 
nouns may be taken by any part of speech, and their tise often 
renders the employment of personal pronouns unnecessary, Some 
article-pronouns are easy to understand, while others are not. They 
scarcely admit of English translation and may be reparded as the 
most difficult feature of Luisefio grammar. Some examples follow: 


EXAMPLES OF ARTICLE PRONOUNS 


z. Manuel is'going to build a house, Manuel-up h2-cho-lut. (Risk), 


2, Perhaps Manuel is going to 
build a house. 

3- Is Manuel going to build a house? 

4. And is Manuel going to build a 
house ? 

§- SO Manuel is going to build a 
house 


6. Itis sand Manuel is going to build 
a house. 

7- Isit said Manuel is going to build 
a house? 

8. And perhaps Manuel is going to 
build a house. 


Afunuel-sho-po AF -cho-tut. 


Manwel-sho £#-cho-fut } 
Manuel-shum £2 -che-Jud } 


Manuel-shi! bP -che-dup. 
Manwel-kun AP -cha-dut. 
Manuel-sho-Bun &2 -cho-fut ? 


Manuel-shun-po b? -cha-fut. 


The above sentences do not differ except in the article-pronouns 
that are affixed to the noun Manuel, yet each sentence has a dif- 
ferent meaning, though in some of them the difference in the mean- 


ing is slight. 


Sentence 1 makes a positive 


Statement, something the speaker 


certainly knows. Sentence 2 expresses doubt - perhaps, possibly. 
Sentence 3 asks a direct question. The fourth sentence is also in- 
terrogative. Sentence 5 is semi-interrogative, Sentence 6 is quo- 
tative, something that one has heard stated. Sentence 7 is quota- 
tive-interrogative : one person asks another if he has heard something 
‘stated, The eighth sentence is, we think, fairly well translated. 
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An article pronoun may be affixed to the verb instead of to the 
noun, One may say A?’-cho-lut-up Manuel, instead of Manuel-up 
&® -cho-lué, and so on. 

Ash, the objective of £2'-cha, ‘house,’ may be used after the 
verb in any of the sentences given above ; but this is not necessary, 
as the verb contains the object within itself. 


Declension of £#'-/@, ‘an arrow,’ or ‘the arrow’ 


Absolute form. Possessive form, 
Nominative, Ait’ «fa, ~Ail. 
Objective, al, ~hit’ +¥, 
Accusative, hiyk. hay. 
Ablative, Aling-F. -Alng-'-P. 
Instrumental, Ai ~tl, “Aa? tual 
Locative, Aiding’ a, “Aiding =. 
Genitive, Ating*-a-mwish, Ading'-a-twish. 
Conjunctive, Ai! -man, ~Ait'~man. 

Plural. 
Nominative, Aa’ ~/umn -Alim, 
Objective, Aad" -nay. what! -mty. 
Genitive, Aang! -a-totch-sam. -Ading "-a-tich-n8. 


The other cases do not differ for the plural. The hyphen (-) 
indicates the possessive pronoun of whichever person might be pre- 
fixed to the noun. Thus, #e-4@’ ‘my arrow,’ o-ha’ ‘thy arrow,’ 
fo-ka! ‘his arrow,’ chdm-ha’ ‘our arrow,’ omm-in' ‘your arrow,’ 
pom-ha’ ‘ their arrow." 


Ag -fa-pish, ‘a bow,’ or ‘the bow" 


Absolute form. Possesaive form. 
Nominative, Ail" fa-pish, Ail’ -fa-pry. 
Objective, Ai! -fa-pish, -hit'-fa-py. 
Accusative, hi’ -fa-pik. hit -ta-pik. 
Ablative, Ail’ -ta-ping-F. -hi' -ta-ping-¥. 
Instrumental, Ai’ -ta-pich-ui, “hi! ten -by- tel 
Locative, ha’ -fa-ping-a. ~kil' -fa-ping-a, 
(renitive, ha! -ta-ping-a-iwish, ~hi' -fa-ping-a-wish. 


Conjunctive, &a'-la-py-man, whit’ -fa-py-man. 
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Plural. 
Nominative, Aa’ -ta-pich-wm, or ~hi'-fa-pim, 
ait -tap-chum. 
Objective, Ai’ -fa-pish-mey. -hit! -fa-py-my- 
Genitive, Aa’ -fa ~fing-a-tintcA-temt F tii’ <fa-prnig-a-mwick we. 


AAs usual, the other cases do not differ for the plural, As often 
happens, the objective case of this noun does mot differ from the 
nominative in the singular, in either the absolute or the possessive 
form. 


VaLLey CENTER, 
CALIFORNIA. 


THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
TRIBES! 


By JOHN R. SWANTON 


The majority of works published during the last thirty years 
that attempt to deal with the social organization of “ primitive 
people” have been dominated by the totemic clan theory, i, e., the 
theory that in the earliest period of their development all tribes 
consisted of certain divisions or clans which practically took the 
place of families, and the members of each of which were compelled 
to marry into some other. This theory furthermore supposes that 
the offspring of such marriages always belonged to the clan of the 
mother, and that where we find the reverse condition it is a later 
development. An important adjunct of the clan is the totem — an 
animal, plant, or other object from which each clan derived its name 
and many of the members their personal names, and to which the 
members were supposed to stand in some mystic relation indicated 
usually by prohibitions or tabus. 

It has been especially advocated by students who hold that the 
monogamous family was not a primitive institution but has been 
evolved from a stage in which sexual relations were more or less 
promiscuous, the line of ascent leading through stages in which a 
group of men were married to a group of women (group mar- 
riage), in which one woman was married to several men (polyandry), 
in which one man was married to several women (polygamy), in 
which one man and one woman paired for a certain period (the pair- 
ing family), until finally the trae monogamous family was reached. 
But although this theory of marriage has been very successfully 
assailed by Westermarck * and later writers, the totemic clan theory 
itself has effected such a lodgment in popular favor that it is now 

‘Presented at the meeting of the Aimerican Anthropological Association, Berkeley, 
California, August 31, 

*Westermarck, ffisiery of Humen Marriayy, téqt. 
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referred to casually as to one of the well-established principles of 
modern science. Constantly there are let fall such expressions as 
“traces of maternal descent," “relics of a previous maternal state 
of society," "customs showing the change froma maternal to a pa- 
ternal conclition,"’ as if nothing were better recognized. 

In the present paper | shall endeavor to determine how far the 
organization of American tribes north of Mexico, so far as we know 
it, bears out this theory, not pretending to pass final judgment on 
itasawhole. I am especially moved to this by the fact that the 
theory is thought to have been confirmed through material brought 
from this very quarter by an American ethnologist, Lewis H. Mor- 
gan,’ and all the more that no specific objection to his conclusions 
has appeared m print. The material for such a paper is so readily 
available, however, that no special credit is involved in merely as- 
sembling it. It should be said in the first place, with reference to 
Mr Morgan's work, that data were so much more scanty in his 
time, especially from that very region which confirms the clan theory 
least, that his conclusions are not altogether surprising. Had he 
begun by studying western instead of eastern tribes they might 
have been different. 

While seemingly simple, the question of the truth or falsity of 
the hypothesis under consideration is found to contain several sub- 
ordinate questions, all of which need not be answered in the same 
way. Thus we can conceive of descent as reckoned through the 
mother without the existence of clans, of a clan system in which 
the cians are without totems, and of one in which, while totems 
exist, there are no special tabus, names, or mtes accompanying 

Conforming in some measure to the type of organization assumed 
in the maternal clan theory are the five tribes of the Iroquois con- 
lederacy,* the Tuscarora,* Wyandot,’ Cherokee, * Delaware,’ Mohe- 


I Morgan, Ancient Society, 1878. 
'Morgan, eager of tie Jregudir, 1878. 
* Powell in First ep. Aur. Ethnol., pp. 59-69, 
“Mooney in WVemeteeath Rep, Burs Ame, Etinol., p. 202. 
ae Ancient Soctety, p, $71; Brinton, The Lenape and their Legends, pp. 
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gan,’ Tutelo,* the Muskhogean tribes so far as known," Timucwua,* 
Yuchi,* Natchez," Biloxi,” tribes of the Caddoan confederacy," the 
Pucblos,” Navaho,"" Apache," Haida,” Tlingit,” Tsimshian,“ Heil- 
tsuk,” Takulli," Tahltan," Knaiakhotana," and Kutchin," 

This number would probably be considerably increased if we 
had accurate information concerning many tribes which are now 
extinct. Thus it is a fair inference that the remaining Troquoian 
tribes—the Erie, Neutral Nation, Susquehannock, and Nottoway 
— were organized like those that are known to us, and that the 
remaining eastern Siouan tribes were organized like the Tutelo, 
Our knowledge of the latter depends mainly on the statements of 
two or three survivors of the Tutelo interviewed by Hale and Dorsey, 
after the remnant of their tribe had been living for years with the 
Iroquois, whose strong clan system is well known, The main fact, 
however, is confirmed by Lederer in the following words : 


“From four women, viz., Pash, Sepoy, Askarin and Maraskarin, they 
derive the race of mankind, which they, therefore, divide into four tribes, 


‘Morgan, Amcient Soctrty, po 073. 

"Dorsey in Fifteenté Rep. Aur, Ae. Ethanol, p- 244. 

‘Morgan, Ancient Society, pp. 160-163; Gatechet, Creed Migration Levend, 1, 1884, 
PP. 153, 156. 

“Gatschet in frec. Ao. Philssopical Sec., XVI, no TOT, Pp. 490. 

‘Gatechel, motes. 

"Du Prats, Avstorrs de la Louwtriame, 1, Pp 399-405. 

‘Dorney in #ifternté Rep. Bur, Am, Ethnel., p- 243. 

"Mooney in Fourteenth Kop. Bur. Am. Ethnal., p. 1093. 

"Morgan, Ancien! Society, pp. 178-180; Fewkes in Aiiwolcrath Rep. Bar, Am, 
Etheol.» Matilda Come Stevenson in /veverk and Tieenty-third Rept. Bur, Am. Eiknel, 

Matthews, Navato Lepenal, pp. 29-33. 

" Bourke in fra. Aim, Folk-forr, 111, pp. 11-126, Hrdlicka, however, jt should be 
poted, denies that the San Carlos Apache have clans, See fm. Alméhropeligi:t, V1l, no. 
i p. 45s. 
"Boas in Fis, Frath, and Twelfth Reports on NOW Frifes af Can. for SB. 
A. A. 3, 1889, 1895, and 1898; Boas in Ave. 0% S. Mar. Mus. jor 89¢, pp. 322,323. 

“Morice in Trans. Con. Jat. for s3g2-g7, p. 203; Prec. Can, Jit. for r888- 
$9, pp. 118, 119. 

Callbreath in dom. Nee Geol. ana’ Nat. Sure, Can., n. s., tt, pt 1, 1952; also 

" Richardson, Arctic Searching Exped, 1851, p. 406; quoted by Bourke in four, 
Am, Folh-lere, 1M, p.123, 1ege. 

“Hardesty in stom. Anp, Smithunian fast, for «865, p. 315 { Petitot, Traditions 
/ndicanes du Canada Nerd-ouest, 1836, Pp- 14, 14. 
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istinguished under those several names. They very religiously observe 
the degrees of marriage, which they limit not to distance of kindred, but 
difference of tribe, which are continued in the issue of the females; now 
for two of the same tribe to match, is abhorred as incest and punished 
with great severity,"** 





At the same time it would seem as if totems were wanting. 

On the authority of a Narraganset woman living in Kansas and 
the Sippcsed relationship of the Narraganset to the Mohegan, Mor- 
gan ® assumes that the tribes of southern New England were organ- 
ized similarly; and from another single statement, attributed to 
Powhatan, regarding the descent of the chieftainship which he held, 
it is supposed that the same was true of the Algonquian tribes of 
eastern Virginia." These suppositions also have probability in their 
favor, but the small ground on which they stand should be kept in 
mune. 

On the other hand the social organization of several of these 
tribes does not altogether square with the clan formula. Thus the 
Delaware consisted of three exogamic divisions called by Morgan 
Wolf, Turkey, and Turtle, but properly known as Munsee; Unami, 
and Unalachtigo, names which signify, respectively, people of the 
stony country” of “ mountameers,” “people down the nver,” and 
‘people who live near the ocean,"' Commenting on this fact, Brin- 
ton says : 





‘“"These three divisions of the Lenape were neither ‘gentes’ nor 
‘phratries,' though Mr Morgan has endeavored to force them into his 
system by stating that they were ‘of the nature of phratries.' Each was 
divided into twelve families bearing female names, and hence probably 
referring to some unexplained matriarchal system. They were, as I have 
called them, sub-tribes, In their own orations they referred to each 
other as ‘playmates’ (Heckewelder)."' ' 

The twelve subdivisions of each major section in later years are 
said to have taken on the character of clans, but it is to be noted 
that they lack totemic names, and this fact, together with the geo- 

' Lederer, Discoveries, 1672, p. 8, 

* Morgan, Aacien? Society, pp, 073, 174. 

HJobn Smith, Words, Arber ei, pp. £1, 376. 

‘Brinton, 74 Lenape and their Legrnals, p90. 
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graphical character of the three main divisions, differentiates the 
tribe very strongly from the Iroquoians and Muskhogeans. This 
same local character is noted by Matthews and Bourke for the clans 
of the Navaho and Apache, respectively, and by Boas and the 
writer regarding all the minor divisions of the Haida, Tlingit, and 
Tsimshian. 

Du Pratz, our only authority on the Natchez, informs us that 
their exogamous divisions corresponding to clans were different 
social strata and therefore really castes, and they appear to have 
been without totemic names. An analogy to this state of affairs is 
furnished, very curiously, by an Athapascan tribe, the Kutchin, liv- 
ing on Yukon and Porcupine rivers, Alaska. They are said to con- 
sist of three exogamous bands or camps which occupy diflerent sec- 
tions of country and differ in rank, the children always belonging to 
the band of the mother; but the divisions lack totemic names, Of 
the other Athapascan tribes of the far north we have the very best 
authority, that of Morice, for the statement that the Carriers and 
Tahltan (or western Nahane) have adopted their clan systems from 
the coast, and the reported clan system of the Knaiakhotana, from 
the description given of it, would seem to have arisen similarly, In 
the same way Boas indicates that the Heiltsuk, now in the maternal 
stage, have adopted their present organization from their northern 
neighbors, Even the three most pronounced maternal tribes of the 
north Pacific coast—the Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian— present 
anomalies in the fact that their larger totemic divisions extend into 
nearly all the towns occupied by each tribe and rather correspond 
to the phratries of other tribes than to clans proper, while the 
smaller divisions are, as I have said, rather to be considered as 
geographical groups. 

Yet even among tribes which present this organization in its 
most typical form it would appear that the authority of the clan has 
been greatly exaggerated and the power and importance of the 
father’s clan placed at a too low value. Thus, according to infor- 
mation kindly furnished by Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson, among 
the Zuni land is owned by families, not by clans. With the same 
people a man is practically prohibited from marrying into his fath- 
ers clan as well as into that of his mother; he is known as the 
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“‘child" of his father’s clan, and certain offices are always held by 
the "child" of a special clan, thus bringing about a rude kind of 
paternal descent. The same abhorrence to marniage into the clan 
of one’s father exists among the Navaho according to Matthews, ' 
and among the Iroquois according to Hewitt. 

Organized on the basis of gentes, i, ¢,, exogamic divisions with 
descent through the father, are the Abnaki,* Ottawa Potawatomi.’ 
Chippewa," Menominee," Sauk and Foxes,* Miami, * Shawnee,’ 
Kickapoo," Blackfeet,’ Omaha," Ponca,” Winnebago,” Iowa," 
Oto,” Missouri,” Osare,!" Kansa," Quapa,"" VYuman tribes," and 
Kwakiutl." It has been asserted that traces of a previous maternal 
condition are found in many of these, especially the tribes of Algon- 
quian lineage, and a change such as that implied is of course quite 
possible; but the arguments that Morgan adduces in proof are too 
fragmentary to be conclusive, and for the Siouan tribes it is a pure 
assumption. The only western Siouan tribes claimed as possessing 
clans with maternal descent are the Mandan, Hidatsa, and Crows, 
and I think that the real state of afinirs among those tribes has been 
misunderstood. In the first place the subdivisions of these three 
“tribes are not totemic and should evidently be regarded as bands 
rather than clans; Secondly, it was customary among very many 
American tribes, no matter how each Was organized internally, for 
aman marrying outside to live with his wife's people, and in such 
cases his children would remain with her. At the same time he 
might equally well marry inside of his tribe or band and be suc- 
ceeded by his son in whatever position he had attained. This 

‘American Anthropologist, vi, 4 58, 1904. 

"Morgen, Ancien! Society, pe 174. 

*Thid., p. 167; Jomes in Merratioe of the Capture ama Adventurerof john Tan: 
mr, 1830, pp. 319-3163 Warren in Mise, Aish Sor. Colt V, pp. 4t-3, 

‘Morgan, dmciew/ Sectety, p. 170; Hoffman ip Seurteenth Rep. Bur. Am. Hthnal,, 
Pe 41-44. Hoffien states that the Organization was formerly maternal, but quotes no 


authorities, native or white, excep avery much qualified statement-of Mr Sutherland in 
Call, fit, Soc. Winconsin, x, 

*Morgun, Awciems Society, Pp ayo. = F Thid., p. 968, *Thid, "Thi, p. r7o. 

"Grinnell, Miackfoot Loulge Tiales, pp. 208-225, 

Dorsey in Aifiventh Rr. Bur. Am. Ethnal,, pp. 226-24), 

" Bourke in four, Am, Folt-Jorg, 1, pp 150-181; Kroeber in American Anthro- 
fologist, WV, p. 278. 

it Bons in Aap. £1 &, iVind, Mus, for 18g, Ps 334. 
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Hewitt ascertained from some Crow Indians to be the state of affairs 
in that tribe, and, since they have separated from the Hidatsa in 
comparatively modern times, it may be assumed for the latter also. 
Nor is there good reason for thinking that the organization of the 
Mandan was different. Through mistakes of this kind many tnbes 
have been assigned to a clan or gentile stage when the subdivisions 
which they possess are neither clans nor gentes; and for this reason 
it is preferable to accept the authority of Mooney! regarding the 
social organization of the Cheyenne rather than that of Grinnell.* 
Of the subdivisions of this tribe only two present features at all sug- 
gestive of totemic clans, while one, the Sutayu, is known to have 
been formerly an independent tribe, and it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that it was then exogamic. In the case of the Blackfeet, Grin- 
nell is our best authority, and I have followed him, but, inasmuch 
as he states that marriages now take place within the “ gens," | am 
inclined to question whether they did not in ancient times as well. 
At all events these divisions are evidently not totemic, and the same 
is true of the Rwakiutl gentes, which are called after reputed ances- 
tors or else by some grandiloquent term referring to their power and 
wealth. 

In discussing the organization of the Mandan, Hidatsa, and 
Crows I have indicated a type of organization in which, while there 
may be tribal subdivisions, these are not exogamiuc, lack totems, and 
hence cannot be called either clans or gentes. In this type the 
family, although it may be a polygamous one, is the basis of the 
state, and property, authonty, and emoluments either descend or 
tend to descend from father to'son. In this category may be placed 
the Shoshonean,® Salishan,* and eastern Athapascan* peoples, the 

| Moancy in Anwrteewth Rep. Bur. Am. Etheol., post. 

‘Grinnell in Jor. /atvernad, Cong. Americoniit, 17th se, N, Y¥., 1902, pp. 135- 
146. 

"The Shoshonean organization has been referred to specifically by very few writers, 
but that it wae of this type, omitting the Hopi-of course, muy be inferred from everything 
that can be learned about it. For the Comanche, however, see Mooney in Somrternth 
Rep. Bur. Am. Ethel, po 990. 

‘Boas in Repores on NOW, Trikes of Can, for B: A. Al S. far 1889, 1890, 1801, 
and 1893; Hill-Tout in Avimal, Surv. Can, for B.A. A, 5., 1899, 1900, and 1902. 
Hill-Tout ta few. Anthrep. daat., Jan.-Juone, 904; Teil in Aveo ef. fs. Vat, 
fist. 1, pp. 289-296; Gibbs in Con, ML Al. Erhnol,, 1, pp. 184-186, 

Morice in Proc. Gin. Jnit, for 888-29, pp. 121, 126; Jreas. Ker. Sec. Can, for 
rfgz, sec. 1, Po FETs 


SOME FEATURES OF THE LANGUAGE AND 
CULTURE OF THE SALISH!" 


By CHARLES HILL-TOUT 


Of the three great bases of ethnic classification —the physical, 
the cultural, and the linguistic— no doubt, it seems to me, can 
remain in the mind of any student of anthropology in this country, 
of the practical superiority of the latter over the two former. While 
desiring inno way to disparage or lessen the value of the results 
obtained by physical and cultural investigation, my own field studies 
in these directions have convinced me that the only possible classifi- 
eation for American students in the present state of our knowledge 
is the linguistic. 

In saying this Iam perfectly well aware that a community of 
language does not necessarily involve a community of origin, But 
neither for the matter of that does community of culture, for that 
can be borrowed and adopted as well as language; and as for a 
community of physical characteristics | question very seriously if 
such a thing is possible at this stage of human history. The race 
that is commonly regarded as the purest in the world — the Hebraic 
—has been shown to be as physically heterogeneous as many other 
admittedly mixed races. | 

From the point of view, then, of homogeneity of race, the lin- 
guistic test is as good as the physical or the cultural, and as a prac- 
tical working basis it is unquestionably the best at our disposal, 
and the one by which, I believe, the surest results will be obtained 
in the study of the native races of North America. 

Perhaps nowhere on this continent can the correctness of this 
view be better illustrated than in the study of that diversified and ex- 
tensive stock known to ethnologists asthe Salishan, In their cultural 
elements and in their physical characteristics these Indians are as 
diverse as any race could well be, but throughout all this diversity 

I Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, San Francisco, 
August 29, 
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of culture and somatology there runs a clear and marked uniformity 
in the basal elements and in the morphological principles of their 
speech. Indeed this fundamental unity of their language forms one 
of the most interesting features in the study of this stock. This 
point becomes the more striking when we remember that the dialectal 
differences in their language are sometimes very great, greater than 
those existing in the Romance languages of Europe. But so 
strongly does this underlying unity manifest itself that when all the 
dialects of this family shall have been examined | am persuaded it 
will be possible to reconstructthe primitive Salish tongue as spoken 
by the original and undivided founders of this stock, 

Before 1 proceed to invite your attention to some of the more 
interesting results of my studies of this people, I would like to 
remark incidentally that these primitive tongues are worthy of the 
highest regard and consideration of philologists and grammarians 
on account of the light their study incidentally throws on the evo- 
lution and development of the formative elements in speech. Being 
for the most part in an earlier, less developed, and less settled state 
than the cultivated tongues, they show us in actual operation the 
processes by which the original, plastic, inchoate elements of speech 
are converted into instruments of formal thought ; how the “ parts 
of speech" became differentiated and restricted in function ; how 
the earlier demonstrative elements are changed into adverbs, prepo- 
sitions, and pronouns; and how the modal, temporal, and declen- 
sional elements are evolved from radicals of independent force and 
import. 

When | was a young man it was one of the axioms of philo- 
logical science that the numeral and pronominal elements of a 
language were well-nigh immutable, and that on the similarity or 
dissimilarity of these might a group of tongues be judged to be or 
not to be related, But any one familiar with the dialectal differ- 
ences of our larger linguistic stocks is now well aware of the falli- 
bility of such a test as that which, if applied, for example, to the 
Salish tongues, would give us instead of one linguistic family or 
group at least half a dozen. Such tests, it is clear, are applicable 
only to languages like the Aryan, which reach a certain degree of 
definiteness in forms before their separation into distinct divisions 
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for instance, would pass over naturally into a clan system. This 
possibility ought to be reckoned with, however, in dealing with 
those “traces of a maternal stage" that we hear so much about. 
It might put quite a different interpretation on several conclusions 
arrived at by Morgan. 

A thorough investigation of this problem demands. an examina- 
tion of certain tendencies among tribes in the last category. The 
relative proportion of cases in which a man goes to live with his 
wife's people to those in which a woman goes to live with those ot 
her husband ought to be noted, also the attitude of the members of 
a band toward marriage within and marriage outside, and toward 
marriage among foreign tribes. The treatment of tribes or bands 
adopted into others or becoming allied to others ought also to be 
examined, as well as tendencies of a band or tribe to seprepate, and 
the attitude of these parts toward each other and of other bands 
toward all. 

The totemic side of the question, on the other hand, requires 
close investigation of the religious beliefs of primitive people and 
especially of the related phenomena presented by the personal 
manitu, the crest of the Northwest coast, the so-called “suliaism” 
of Salish tribes, and the heraldry of the tribes of the plains. It 
appears to be rather a badge or “ medicine" affixed to bands which 





have become differe: d regardless of it than an essential element 
of clan or gentile organization, 


More care should be exercised by sociologists in picking out 
“vestigial characters,’ Doubtless such exist, but in determining 
what they are we must first be certain that they have no meaning 
or function for the present generation, and secondly that, instead of 
vestiges, they are not rather tendencies toward something still in the 
future. Thus the application of the term “ wie” to a wife's sister, 
or of * husband ” toa sister's husband is not a vestigial character” 
as has been maintained, but indicates the potential relationship in 
which the parties stand, a man having a prior claim on his wife's 
sister in case of his wife's death. Other so-called « vestigial char- 
acters" are of much the same order. 

While this field presents abundant opportunities for future 
 FHETout, op. elt 
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investigation, it would seem to the writer, from the evidence already 
adduced, that the primitive nature of the maternal clan is not sub- 
stantiated by a study of the American tribes north of Mexico; and 
can be proved only by presenting more abundant proof from other 
quarters of the globe. 


BUREAU oF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
Wasnixoros, D, Cc. 
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takes place. Similarity of lexical forms has been a very useful test 
in the mapping out of the different linguistic groups of this conti- 
nent. Our ignorance of the morphology of the primitive languages 
of this hemisphere left us no other course; but no one who has given 
attention to the study of the structure of these languages can doubt 
that, as our knowledge of their organization advances, the number 
of stocks now recognized will be very materially decreased and that 
instead of some one hundred and fifty we shall ultimately recognize 
probably fewer than a fourth of that number. My own examination 
of these tongues has led me to the conclusion that the differences 
seen in the morphology of many groups are more superficial than 
radical, and that beneath an apparent dissimilarity in structure there 
is an underlying principle of unity running through many of them. 
For example, the Salish and Kwakiutl tongues are superficially dif- 
ferent in their morphology, but when this difference is analyzed it is 
seen to be one of degree only, not of kind, and is exactly of the 
same nature as that existing between the vanous Salish dialects 
themselves, only in the Kwakiutl it has been carried further and 
been more deeply affected by foreign influences. And this applies 
in a greater or lesser degree in-all the languages of the Pacific coast 
north of the Columbia, and I] have no doubt that one day the 
majority of these stocks will be included in one linguistic family, 
This however is by the way. It is not so much of language that 
I desire to speak at this time, though | cannot leave the subject 
without first calling attention. to what has seemed to me a most 
interesting and suggestive feature of the Salish tongue. And first I 
would say that I regard the plasticity of these primitive languages 
as their mostmarked characteristic, Itis a feature they all possess, 
and is clearly due to the independence and informal character of the 
elements of language in its earlier stages. A study of such tongucs 
as the Salish would suggest to one that the vocables of primitive 
speech were very loosely and indefinitely applied ; that a large part 
of their sense and meaning was conveyed not by the words them- 
‘selves, but by those auxiliaries of early speech —tone and gesture ; 
and that for a long period there was no fixed order or sentence in 
the words, The same terms according to their order or position 
were now nouns, now verbs, adverbs, adjectives, or other parts of 
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speech as the sense required. Most if not all cultivated languages 
still exhibit this characteristic in a greater or lesser degree, Eng- 
lish still retains, or rather has recovered, the power of converting any 
word into a verb; and the Chinese, we know, has never gone beyond 
this early stage, There the function and sense of a word depends 
entirely on tone and position in the sentence. 

The Salish in its present state of development has passed beyond 
this stage and has arrived at that point where differentiation of the 
formal parts of speech takes place ; when terms begin to lose their 
orginal independence and plasticity of form and are given fixed out- 
lines and functions; when subsidiary particles are evolved, a settled 
order and method of verbal synthesis arises, and the morphological 
principles of the language are firmly established. 

But it is abundantly clear from a comparative theory of the nu- 
merous Salish dialects that prior to the separation and division of this 
stock the languages had not reached this stage. The pronominal 
forms vary radically, with one or two notable exceptions, in every 
dialect ; and everywhere the forms commonly employed to indicate 
the third person have still an independent demonstrative force, and 
in most cases are used in other constructions as simple demonstra- 
tives, showing plainly and indisputably thereby the demonstrative 
origin of pronouns. For even with the other two persons the forms 
commonly employed have to take, in many instances, a regular 
demonstrative to give the full force and meaning, 

Again, most of the numeral forms differ radically in each of the 
greater divisions of this stock, whereas in the divisions of the 
Aryan family the numeral roots are common throughout up to a 
hundred, I believe. I would not regard this diversity of form in the 
Salish dialects as indicating that the ancestors of the stock could or 
did not possess numerals before their separation, but rather as indi- 
cating the rudimental informal condition of their language at that 
time, when ideas of number, like ideas of person, were conveyed in 
a variety of ways, and when there were but few fixed forms. 

Perhaps the most interesting and suggestive example of this un- 
settled inchoate state of the language before the separation is seen in 
the use of the temporal elements in verbal construction. These 
elements in the Salish dialects, unlike those in the classic tongues, 
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have still for the greater part an independent function. They are 
primarily locatives or demonstrative adverbs, and are used as such 
apart from the verb. One of the most constant of these is the 
term wz, and the interesting part about it is that a group of the 
interior British Columbia tribes employ it to mark future actions 
and states, while most of the coastal tribes use it to signify past 
actions and states. 

Nothing could illustrate better the plastic, unsettled state of the 
language prior to the separation of the divisions of this stock than 
this double and contrary usage of the same radical ; and in my ¢ar- 
her studies of this language it puzzled me not a little to account for it. 
But as soon as its identification with the corresponding demonstra- 
ive radix a became clear, it ceased to be a puzzle, but became 
rather a suggestive illuming ray of light on the obscure processes 
of savage mentation. This term, as I have said, had and still has 
an independent locative significance such as is conveyed by our 
term “there,” or “ yonder." Now it is clear at once that the 
border line of time has a there" on either side of it. The past 
and the future are, from the standpoint of the present, both f4ere or 
yonder ; consequently the same term could be employed to mark 
cither a past or a future action or state. And that it was so used 
by the undivided Salish I have not the least doubt. To this day 
they regard actions and states as occurring in “place” rather than 
in time.” It is “here” or “ there,” not “now " and “then.” 

I do not venture to say on the strength of the Salish usage of 
locative elements that the temporal particles in verbal compounds in 
all language arose in this manner, though I think it highly probable 
that a great many did. Thus a study of these primitive tongues 
may, as I have said, throw much light on the development of the 
formative elements of cultivated languages, the origin of which has 
become lost or obscured by lapse of time and by the loss of their 
earlier independent status and function, 

Passing now from language to culture, I would like to point out 
that my studies in this direction have resulted jn disclosing an extra- 
ordinary diversity in the social institutions, customs, and beliefs of 
the different Salish tubes. And this diversity is not confined to the 
larger, more important features of their culture, but extends often- 
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times to the merest details in the minor issues of their lives. As 
an illustration of this I may cite the differences in their mortuary, 
marriage, puberty, birth, and naming customs. I have called at- 
tention to these differences from time to time in my reports on the 
Salish,’ but [| may mention one or two of them here. Thus one 
feature of the mortuary ceremony is the severing of the hair of the 
surviving relatives of the deceased. This is the conventional sign 
of mourning with them; and while all the tribes practise this not un- 
common rite among primitive peoples, no two of them, so far as 
my observations go, treat or deal with the severed hair in the same 
manner, This may seem a small and unimportant point; but the 
difference of treatment reveals a fundamental difference in their con- 
ceptions and ideas which appears to me to be miost interesting. 
Thus in one group they dispose of the hair by burning it so that it 
may not be used by an enemy to bewitch them; in another they 
take it away and bury it in some spot outside the camp where the 
vegetation is vigorous and dense, insuring thereby to the owners 
long life and strength; in another they put it away carefully to be 
buried with their corpses at death; in another it is cast into running 
water, and in still another it is taken into the forest and fastened on 
the branches of the mystic red-fir tree, always on its eastern side ; 
and doubtless in other divisions they have still other practices, 

It is the same in puberty rites. No two groups follow the same 
customs. The place and period of seclusion vary apparently in 
every tribe. Some build little cubicles within the dwellings over 
the general sleeping platform, wherein both boys and girls are 
separately secluded for a period of ten days; others construct special 
shelters outside, whercin only the girls are secluded for a period of 
time differing in each division; others again make their pubescent 
children retire to the forest, some for a short period and some for six 
months ora year. In some tribes the shamans play an important 
part in the rites ; in others the elders take charge of the pubescents, 
instructing them generally in the various duties and responsibilities 
of manhood and womanhood. Among the interior tribes every 
pubescent boy and girl during his or her period of seciusion or train- 
ing acquires a personal totem, but among the delta and coastal 
Th See the publications of the Ethnological Survey of Canada. 
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tribes girls do not customarily acquire totems at all; and only those 
youths who have a desire to excel in some special pursuit seck and 
acquire personal guardian spirits. ‘These are but a few instances of 
the minor differences: numerous others may be found in) my vari- 
ous reports on this stock. 

OF the wider differences in their culture, some of the more im- 
portant are those relating to their social institutions. With respect 
to these, if we may take simplicity of social forms as indicating the 
carlicr stages in the cultural development of a people, then the 
simple organization of the interior tribes, of which the Thompson 
Indians afford a fair example, may be regarded a5 rep Ssenitinyg? most 
nearly the earlier culture of the Salishan stock, From this poi, 
as we approach the coastal tribes, we find an increasing complexity 
in social structure and an ever-widening divergence in customs, 

Many of these differences, both greater and minor, are doubtless 
due to difference in habitat. The interior tribes inhabit a dry region, 
those on the coast the very opposite, precipitation being frequent 
and often excessive with them, The climate here js also milder in 
winter than in the interior, and this fact alone would account for 
the main difference in their dress and dwellings. The wide vari- 
ability in the physical characteristics of the race, however, show 
plainly, too, that some of their diversity of culture is due to race- 
admixture ; doubtless some is also duc to the influx of new ideas 
from contiguous stocks, but more I think is the result of spontane- 
ous independent cultural development. 

Among the interior tribes the office of chieftain is elective and the 
conduct of affairs is mainly in the hands of the elders of the tribe. 
When we reach the Lillooet and the Halkoma‘lem divisions we find 
that this office, though still elective in theory, has become practically 
hereditary ; and when we come to the coastal Salish we find that 
the chieftaincy descends regularly from father to son and has been 
held by the same family for as many generations as they have any 

The earlier, simpler forms of social organization show a state of 
democratic equality and independence existing which amounts to 
what one may denominate as pure anarchy, From this condition 
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of things to that obtaining among the coastal tribes is a far cry. 
Here we find the chiefs hereditary, a princely caste established, and 
the rest of the tribe divided into nobles and base folk, the former 
possessing and enjoying exclusive rights and privileges, 

But the most important changes that have taken place in the cul- 
ture of the delta and coastal tribes are those, in my opinion, relating 
to totemic ideas and conceptions, And here I shall make some 
little digression in order that 1 may the better illustrate the im- 
portance of my studies in this direction. 

As most of us. probably are aware, the subject of totemism does 
not loom so large in anthropological inquiry in this country as in 
Europe, and particularly in England. There, no question has of 
late years had so much attention given to it as totemism, and views 
are commonly held regarding its origin and import which are rad- 
ically different from those generally held by students in this country. 
Our studies of the subject haye led most of us to regard totemism 
as primarily a religious institution or manifestation, the mevitable 
outcome of sayage man’s attitude toward nature, the social aspects 
of which are something very secondary and incidental, and which 
attained such importance as they possess in savage regimentation 
because of their obvious convenience in classifying and distinguish- 
ing one kin-group from another. 

But this is not the view taken by European students, Totemism 
with them is primarily and essentially a social institution originating 
in and properly belonging to the matriarchal state of society and 
constituting at once the cause and basis of clan organization. 
Furthermore, they commonly regard personal totemism— which to 
them is a contradiction in terms—as something distinct altogether 
from group totemism, or at most a later derivative phase of it. 

Such a view of the matter is as perplexing to us as our views 
are to them, To us the personal totem precedes the group totem 
and is the source and origin of it. Moreover, we do not find that 
group totemism is a peculiarity of tribes organized on a matriarchal 
basis. Jt is as characteristic of the patriarchal and the village state 
as of the matriarchal in this country; and that it may originate in 
a state of society other than the matriarchal I think is clear beyond 
the shadow of a doubt from the evidence I have gathered among 
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the Salish, whose organization, as you are aware, is that of the 
village commune. 

There is. something equally common and equally essential to the 
‘totemism of the village Salish, the patrilineal Sioux, and the matri- 
lineal Haida, This obviously is not its social characteristics, for 
these three stocks have different social organizations: but it is its 
religious character, for all three hold and share alike the common 
belief in tutelary spirits, which belief is seen to lie at the base of and 
to give life and meaning equally to the totemism of each. Ethno- 
logical study here has made it perfectly clear that totemism prevails 
in one form or another in all our American tribes; and it has 
further revealed the fact that its social aspects vary with the social 
organization of the different stocks or groups. Among all the per- 
sonal or individual totem or tutelary spirit is in evidence. Indeed 
itis the very prevalence of the personal totem — the naguel, mraniton, 
sulia, snam, wahabe, or whatever it may locally be called — that 
has led those of us who have made a first-hand study of the subject 
to regard group totemism as a natural extension and development 
under social requirements of personal totemism, And just here is 
where the totemism of the Salish becomes interesting and sug- 
gestive. Everywhere amongst them we find the personal totem in 
vogue; and the evidence I have been able to gather on this head 
makes it perfectly clear, in my judgment, that the group totemism 
we find among them is a development of their personal totemism. 
Forin the tribes of the interior, where group totems, so far as we 
have been able to discover, are wholly unknown, every individual of 
both sexes is ‘said to possess his or her personal totem: and it ts 
only when we come to those divisions which possess group ard 
hereditary totems— which are everywhere demonstrably later de- 
velopments of the personal totem — that we find the persona] totem 
less Common and possessed by certain members of the tribe only. 
In those tribes where the kin or family totems are commion, the per- 
sonal totem is comparatively rare. This state of things points con- 
clusively, to my mind, to the supersedure of the personal totem by 
the kin or group totem because of the changes that have taken 
place in the social organization of these tribes. For among all the 
tribes possessing group or kin totems we find prevailing a social 
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system different from that obtaining among those tribes that possess 
the personal totem only. Wherever the proup totems prevail we 
find hereditary chiefs and distinct castes, medicine and secret societies, 
family and kin crests, and such like social features, all or most of 
which find their support and have their rise in the group or fraternal 
totem. 

A ‘study of the kin or group totems of the delta and coastal 
Salish makes this very clear, As long as the totem is personal and 
personally acquired, it is always regarded as an ever-ready, active, 
ghostly helper to be called on im all emergencies; but when it be- 
comes by inheritance a group or kin totem, we find it losing its 
active tutelary character and degenerating into what is little more 
than a family crest or symbol of kinship. And this is entirely in 
line with the nature of the kin or group totems of the Haida, 
Tsimshian, and other matrilineal peoples. 

The totemism, then, of the Salish, besides being extremely in- 
teresting in itself, is of interest and value also in confirming the views 
commonly held by students of this country, and leaves no room for 
doubt that the group or kin totem is at any rate here a develop- 
ment of the earlier personal totem. 

But there is another phase of the question, which is perhaps the 
most interesting of all, where Salish evidence is also helpful and 
suggestive. Students of totemism early saw that a deep and vital 
connection lay between the doctrine or institution of totemism and 
the system of savage names. In this country the late Director of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology went so far as to define totem- 
ism as the “ doctrine of naming,” being led to take this view of the 
matter by the close and intimate relation he perceived to exist be- 
tween names of persons and groups and the names of the totem 
objects of these persons and proups. As he pointed out, and as 
Miss Alice C, Fletcher had pointed out earlier (and to her is, 1 think, 
due the credit of first recognizing the importance and the deep 
significance of names among the native races of this country), the 
names among primitive races are very different from names among 
sophisticated peoples. They are not with them, as customarily with 
us, mere labels or vocal tags to distinguish one person or group 
from another; they are rather terms of relation and affiliation having 
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a sacred and mystic import and are considered to be as much a part 
and parcel of the object bearing them as any portion or character- 
istic of the object itself ; and I am aware of nothing more important, 
suggestive, and interesting in our studies of primitive culture than 
this same study of names. Indeed, so important have I been led by 
my own stucies to regard this question that | have ventured to sug- 
gest in my last report that it be treated as a separate department of 
anthropological study under the term wemenology ; and nothing, I 
am convinced, will be found to be more profitable and instructive 
than inquiry along these lines. 

I was unusually fortunate in my last year's field work in pro- 
curme from an elderly Indian a body of information bearing on the 
name systems of the Salish, which, while highly interesting in itself, 
helps us to understand how the primitive mind regards names gener- 
ally, This information, which I have given in detail, will appear in 
my Next report. 

In the study of primitive man the greatest difficulty the sophis- 
Hicated student has to contend with, I have found, is the essential 
difference of his own from his subject's plane of thought — in other 
words, the difficulty to see things from the native point of view. He 
can make no satisfactory advance till he has emptied his mind of all 
its preconceptions regarding primitive man, which more often than 
hot are founded on carly misconceptions and limited knowledge of 
his life and thought. We have been studying the savage more or 
less systematically for a quarter of a century now, yet I am con- 
vinced we are but just beginning to know and to understand him as 
he really is, ‘Speaking for myself, I would like to say that I have 
found nothing so helpful to me in getting behind his eyes and behold- 
ing the universe from his view-point as the study of his names and 

I may be permitted to observe here that it is a phase of his cul- 
ture not confined to the primitive races of this continent, -but to be 
met with, I believe, wherever unsophisticated man is to be found. 
This also is a point we have but just discovered. Until the publi- 
cation of Spencer and Gillen's works on the tribes of central Aus- 
tralia we had no sure knowledge that the primitive races of other 
countries regarded their personal and group names in the same light 
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as do our own aborigines, In their work on the “ Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia Messrs Spencer and Gillen have devoted a 
chapter to names, and although the information they cbtained on 
this subject is general rather than particular, it leaves no room for 
doubt that the Australian savage holds views on the “ doctrine of 
naming "' fundamentally identical with those held by our own 
Indians: and thus, when two peoples so physically dissimilar and so 
widely separated as the black fellows of Australia and the Indians of 
America are found holding practically identical views on this subject, 
we are not unjustified in assuming, I think, that we are dealing with 
some fundamental universal concept of the primitive mind, a con- 
cept that has entered deeply into both their religious and social 
life. 

It may be of interest to remark here that while European stu- 
dents have recognized with ourselves the close connection that 
exists between primitive names and totemism, they do not view this 
connection from our point of view. Rejecting personal totemism as 
the basis and origin of group-totemism, they are debarred from 
looking for the origin of totem-group names in the personal totem 
names of some of the ancestors of the groups or kins as we are 
naturally led, and as the evidence directs us, to do. They have to 
account for these names in some other way. Within the last two 
years two different theories of the origin of totem-group names have 
been put forth by two eminent European anthropologists — one by 
Dr Haddon, the other by Mr Andrew Lang, Both theories sup- 
pose these names to come from without the groups bearing them; 
the former suggesting that they arose from the names of the char- 
acteristic foods of primitive human groups. Thus those living along 
the shores and those who lived in the jungle would subsist in the 
main on different foods, the one, say, on crabs and the other on 
sago, These staples of their larder they would sometimes exchange, 
and the one group would come in time to be spoken of as the “ Crab- 
men" and the other as the “Sago-men,” Presently cach group 
would recognize the appropriateness of the term a4 applied to them- 
selves and would adopt it as their group name, Later their de- 
scendants, when its true origin had been lost, would begin to look 
upon themselves as related to the animal or vegetable or other ob- 
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ject whose names they bore, and create myths to account for this 
relationship. Thus would arise both the group-totem and the 
group name. This, very briefly expressed, is Dr Haddon's theory. 
Mr Lang's is not greatly unlike it. He is not wedded to any parti- 
cular view as to the manner in which the name arises, provided only 
that it comes from without the group bearing it. This is an essential 
feature of his theory, It may arise, as Dr Haddon sugpests, from 
nicknames, or in any other way. On the whole he favors the nick- 
name origin himself and offers some interesting imformation on the 
origin of village nicknames as found in England and on the con- 
tinent of Europe. But, however it arises, those to whom it is ap- 
plied come in time to adopt it and regard it as peculiarly their own. 
Later, as in Dr Haddon’s theory, when the true ongin of the name 
has been forgotten, a mythical origin is given to it and the object 
from which the name is taken is held to be related to the group and 
becomes the group totem and the source of the group name, 

I have elsewhere recorded the objection which arises in my mind 
against these theories.‘ T wil! only say here that both these views 
of the origin of totem-group names wholly neglect to recognize the 
deep inner meaning names have in the mind of primitive man, and 
conflict with the data on this head which I have gathered from the 
Salish and which Messrs Spencer and Gillen obtained from the 
Australians. 

We know beyond question that the source of personal names 
among many American tribes is the personal totem, and it would ap- 
pear to be the same in Australia, Among the interior Salish tribes 
the personal totem is the commonest source of the personal name. 
We know, too, that the personal totem can be transmitted and be- 
come an hereditary family or kin totem. What, then, is more reason- 
able than to conclude that the totem-eroup name is the transmitted 
totem name of the founder, or of some other prominent ancestor, of 
the group, as the Indians themselves believe? 

Whether my exposition of Salish culture, and particularly my 
presentation of the data bearing on totemism, will persuade our 
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European colleagues to accept the American view, I cannot say; 
but I trust this short account of my studies has made it clear that 
the field of ethnological inquiry offered by the various divisions of 
the Salish is one of the most interesting and instructive to which we 
can devote attention. 


ABBOTSFORD, 
BerrsH CoLuMBia. 


THE OBSIDIAN BLADES OF CALIFORNIA! 
By HORATIO N. RUST 


During a canoe voyage on the Klamath and Trinity rivers in the 
northern part of California, in 1898, the author had occasion to Visit 
many Indian villages and took the opportunity to make special inquiry 
for obsidian spears, knives, or swords, as they are commonly called. 
Ten in all were seen and five procured. They measure from seven 
to fifteen inches in length and from two to four inches in width, and 
are beautifully chipped to the edge from end to end. In color the 
obsidian is black, red, or gray. 

In almost ¢very instance the owners were reluctant to show 
these blades, All were carefully wrapped in redwood bark and 
carefully hidden away, sometimes under the floor of the lodge, 
oftener outside beyond the knowledge of any one except the owner. 
In one instance the owner could not be induced to get his blade until 
night-fall, in order that no one should learn Of its hiding place. 
This habit of secreting valuable articles for safety no doubt accounts 
for such objects having been found at times in isolated places remote 
from dwellings or burial places. The owner having died or for- 
gotten where he hid an object, it was lost until chance brought it to 
light again. Tt was learned from one family that an obsidian blade 
belonging to them had in this way been lost beyond recovery, 

In nearly every instance the blade had a strip of cloth tied 
securely around it, the ends of the strip forming a loop designed to 
pass around the wrist to enable the owner to recover it from falling 
in case it slipped from his hand. 

These obsidian: blades pass from father to son, with hereditary 
rank, and are retained with pride as heirlooms ; consequently it was 
only by much persuasion and considerable expenditure that they 
could be obtained. In several instances the Indians regarded the 
RE ie penis of the Amerivan Anthropological Association, Berkeley, 
California, August 31. 
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blades as tribal property, and in one case I found it impossible to 
persuade the holder to part with the one in his possession at any price. 

One old Indian, living alone in abject poverty, exacted a promise 
that I would not tell his neighbors that I had bought his blade. He 
said : "Now they call me rich. If they know I sell him, they 
say ‘He poor Indian—no account."" The promise was given 
and his reputation for wealth and honor saved. 

Another piece was obtained from an Indian who had adopted the 
white man’s dress and customs and cared no more for the Indian 
dance. He showed me a fine blade, and said: “ My father he big 
chief. He have this one; I no sell him. My wife her father he 
big chief too; she got him sword; I sell you hers.’ Recognizing 
the: husband's right to the wife’s property | bought the implement. 

When inquiries were made as to the use of these objects it was 
learned from all informants that they were for ceremonial purposes, 
They were carried in the dance as a wand or badge of distinction, 
indicating rank and wealth, They were used to mark time in the 
dance and to gesticulate in speaking. 

From what was seen and learned among these Indians of northern 
California, it would appear that the larger so-called spearheads, 
which are well known from different parts of the country, may have 
been made and used fora similar purpose. Sometimes they were 
mounted ona short stick and used in a similar way. One such 
was obtained from a Klamath Indian, its stone head being about four 
inches and the stick or handle eighteen inches long. Subsequently 
a blade similar in size and form has been found by the author in 
use during an eagle dance of the Mission Indians of San Diego 
county. This was mounted on a handle of hard wood, which was 
omamented with bits of abalone shell set in asphaltum and wound 
about with a strip of shell beads. This object was used in a man- 
ner similar to that of the obsidian blades of northern California. 
Similarly shaped implements: of bone have often been found in grave 
deposits on the California coast. 

Sot PAsarona, 

CALIFORALA. 
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Nores av A. L. Kerorerrer 


The Indians referred to in Mr Rust's Paper are in or near northern 
Humboldt county and belong to the quite distinctly specialized north- 
western culture area of California: On the lower Trinity are the 
Hupa, and on the Klamath below the confluence of the Trinity, the 
Yurok, Onthe Klamath above the mouth of the Trinity are the 
Karok, Other tribes or groups in this region also possessed ob- 
sidian blades, attached a high value to them, and used them cere- 
monially, but it is only the three tribes mentioned that practised 
the white deerskin dance of which the use of these blades is partic- 
ularly characteristic. The subject has been briefly written about 
by Stephen Powers! whose statements are in the main correct. Dr 
P, E. Goddard has also treated of the subject, with plates showing 
the implements in use. 

Two specimens in the Museum of the Department of Anthro- 
pology of the University of California are shown in the accompany- 
ing plate xu. The larger (cat. no, 11 327) is 13 inches Jong and 
of black obsidian. The smaller (cat. no, 1-1542) is 10 inches in 
length and of deep red obsidian, It shows the finer finish of the 
two, though this is not brought out in the illustration, The slight 
narrowing of this piece at the middle should he noted, being a feature 
found both in black and red specimens, though the uncenstricted 
form of the larger black specimen is probably more common. _Al- 
most all the blades are of these two colors, though black specimens 
not infrequently show colorless almost transparent streaks or 
mattlings which by reflected light look gray. The value of the 
pieces lies chiefly in their length ; secondarily in the degree of per- 
fection of the material and finish. ‘The black are usually consider- 
ably Jonger, but length for length the red are of freater value. 
They are also less common. A red blade '5 or 18 inches long is 
extremely rare and valuable, while there are black ones more than 
30 inches long, Blades of a third material are also occasionally 
seen. These are made of a white flinty stone lacking both the 
luster and translucence of obsidian. This white material seems net 
ey Te of California, jm 53, 79 

* Cunversiy of California Publications, American Archrelory cred fthaolery, vol. 
I, p. 83, 84, with plates 4 and 30, 
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to be scarce, as many small blades made of it can be found; but it 
is probably difficult to work into larger pieces, for but few can be 
seen and these are very highly valued. At best the white flint 
blades Jack the beautiful regularity of chipping which the obsidian 
so readily takes in the hands of an expert workman, The white 
blades are also usually much broader in proportion to their length 
than the obsidian ones. All the obsidian used by the tribes of this 
region comes from up the Klamath river and no doubt has its origin 
in the deposits in the region of the headwaters of this stream. Both 
the specimens illustrated were obtained at Weitehpec, a Yurok village 
at the confluence of the Klamath and Trinity nvers. 

When in use at a dance the blades havea strip of cloth or buck- 
skin tied around them, as described by Mr Rust. 

Like most of the more valuable property of these Indians, the 
obsidian blades are not destroyed at. the owner's death or buried 
with him, but transmitted to the heirs. Social rank, which is de- 
pendent almost entirely on wealth, passes from father to son only if 
property is inherited. Strictly the ownership of these blades is purely 
personal ; but a certain claim or lien of persons possessing no ttle 
to them is recognized, as indicated by Mr Rust in his statements 
concerning tribal ownership. The chief opportunity for the display 
wealth is at dances, The more important of these are held only 
at certain villages, but are always participated in by the people of 
other villages. The dances are performed by two or more parties, 
which aim to outdo one another in the display of wealth. Ata 
dance held at a certain village a certain man is usually recognized 
as the principal person or organizer of a party ; but generally only 
a small part of the valuables displayed by his party are actually his 
property, the remaindér being contributed by his wealthy friends 
living in other villages. In return, when a dance is held at a vil- 
lage where one of his friends is looked upon as the pnncipal man 
of a dancing party, he is expected by the latter to bring or send his 
property, and failure to do so is deeply resented, In this way fam- 
ilies living in villages many miles apart, and perhaps entirely unre- 
lated even by intermarriage, are often connected from generation to 
generation by close ties of friendship and mutual help, and the obli- 
gation of one to the other is clearly recognized. A man disposing 
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of a well-known blade would thus make himself liable not only to 
incur the ill will of such friends, but to forfeit their support when he 
most needed it to maintain his honor and station in life. 

At the same time the blades, especially those not of the largest 
size, are not necessarily handed down in one family from generation 
to generation. On account of their high value they are not infre- 
quently used commercially, as in the purchase of a wife or in the 
payment for murder. In such cases they pass completely out of 
the control of the family formerly possessing them. 

The nght of the husband to dispose of his wife's property would 
scarcely be recognized by these Indians. It is not uncommon that 
a Woman personally inherits obsidian blades, woodpecker-scalp orna- 
ments, dentalia, or other valuable property, In so far as this is of 
a kind available for ceremonial use, it is naturally put at her hus- 
band's disposal on occasion ; but her ownership seems to be clearly 
established. It is probable that in the instance mentioned the man 
was either selling the blade with his wife's knowledge and consent 
and for her, or without her knowledge and contrary to right, 

The use of the blades at dances is correctly stated by Mr Rust 
and has been described by Dr Goddard in the monograph cited, but 
may be amplified by a few statements. The recognized major dances 
of the Yurok, Karok, and Hupa are what are popularly known as 
the white deerskin dance and the woodpecker or jumping dance. 
In the latter of these the obsidian blades are not known to be used. 
In the white deerskin dance the performers stand in line holding the 
white and other deerskins for which the ceremony is named. In 
the middle of the line stands the singer. At both ends of the line 
are two men without deerskins. At certain stages of the song these 
advance toward each other, dancing in front of the line, and ex- 
change places, As they do this, each carries a blade, extended for- 
ward and somewhat aloft, as if he would display it as conspicuously 
as possible. The two blades used at one time are matched as nearly 
as possible. At some stages of the dance red blades are carried, at 
others black ones. During the earlier songs the smaller and less 
valuable blades are always used: at the last song the largest of all, 
A red and a black blade would not be carried at the same time, It 
is by no means necessary that the two blades ised together actually 
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form a pair or belong to the same man, though this is not infrequent. 
In fact the smaller blades quite commonly come in pairs, though in 
proportion as their size is greater this is more rare. The dancers 
carrying the blades—and this statement applies to other ceremonial 
objects of value as well—are not the owners, These are usually 
elderly men, who supervise and order the dance, but do not them- 
selves take part in it, the dancers being young or sometimes middle- 
aged mien. 

A. less elaborate and important ceremony than the white deer- 
skin and jumping dances is the brush or medicine dance, which 
difiers in being held for an individual instead of the community or 
tribe; in being of shorter duration; and in being capable of being 
observed at any time or place. Less valuable paraphernalia are also 
used in connection with it, and this applies to the obsidian blades. 
The smaller or medium sized blades are sometimes brought out at 
this dance, though this does not seem to be a necessary rule or an 
established custom. The largest blades are not, however, used in 
connection with this dance, which would be considered too insignifi- 
cant for such an act. On the other hand, the small blades of only 
a few inches in length, mentioned by Mr Rust, which are not of 
sufficient size to be carried by themselves, but are mounted on sticks, 
are used at the brush dance. These, on account of their small 
value, would not be displayed at the more important dances. Usually 
these small mounted blades, which may be of red or black obsidian 
or of white or colored flint, are decorated with a few feathers or bits 
of buckskin at the mounting. Plate 4 of the work of Dr Goddard 
referred to shows a Hupa holding such a small mounted blade. 
As a matter of fact the use of these small mounted blades seems to 
have been comparatively limited in purely aboriginal times. Many 
that are now found in the hands of the Indians, or have come into 
collections or museums, have been made for sale, Some of these 
small blades themselves are undoubtedly old, but the handles and 
mounting in almost all instances that have been seen are modern 
and gaudy, and in many cases the blades themselves have quite ob- 
viously been rudely chipped from splinters or masses of obsidian with: 
so little attempt at finish or form that it may be doubted whether 
any Indian would not be ashamed to acknowledge their ownership 
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or exhibit them at a purely native dance, Often the small blades, 
which are generally from 4 to 5 or 6 inches long, differ from the 
large ones in being pointed only at one end, the butt being brought 
to. a square edge for insertion in a handle. 

Obsidian implements somewhat similar to these of the north- 
western tribes have been found in most. parts.of California. ‘Those 
from the Santa Barbara island and. mainland region resemble those 
discussed in the present paper in their degree of finish and the regu- 
larity of their chipping. They differ from them in shape, however, 
being not double-ended, but with only one point, the opposite end 
being either convexly or concavely rounded. Such pieces may be 
found in many museums and have been well illustrated in volume 
virof the Wheeler Survey. In most other parts of the state the 
obsidian blades are double-ended like those from the northwest, 
but are rarely more than from 6 to 12 inches long, and are:-on the 
whole very much rougher than those from the northwest. Even 
where they show a tolerably recular outline they lack the symmetry 
and beautifully retouched edge characteristic of the northwestern 
blades. As.to their use, other than the one instance from southern 
California mentioned by Mr Rust, nothing appears to be actually 
known, ‘That they were not used exactly like the blades of the 
northwestern tribes is certain, for the majority of the Indians of the 
state not only lacked the northwestern dances at which these blades 
were used, but conducted their dances in a generally quite different 
manner. On the other hand, it would appear from statements of the 
Indians of several parts of California that their use of such blades was 
primarily ceremonial, though rather with a personal function, in the 
nature of charms or shamanistic objects, than at public dances. 
Statements to this effect have been made to the author by the Yuki 
Indians of the northem Coast Range and by the Yokuts of the San 
Joaquin valley. The fact that the larger obsidian blades from the 
territory of these Indians and from adjacent regions are usually 
double-ended, seems also to be an argument corroborating their 
ceremonial rather than their technological use. 

The blades from northwestern California are not particularly 
scarce in spite of their value, and many museums contain specimens. 
There isa large collection of them in the Peabody Museum, Al- 
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most all of those that have been secured are, however, black. An 
idea of the value of these blades among the Indians, and this value 
is not likely to have increased in the last fifty years, may be obtained 
from the fact that they are generally reckoned as worth a dollar per 
inch of length. This is, however only a rough approximation. 
Blades less than 6 or § inches long would be held at a lower ratio. 
Beginning with blades from 12 to 1§ inches in length to those still 
larger the ratio risés. A good blade 20 inches long would rarely 
be parted with by its owner for fifty dollars, while one 30 inches in 
length is practically invaluable. Considerable allowance is made 
for the quality of material and workmanship, the red blades probably 
being considered at least half as valuable again as the black ones, 

These obsidian blades of the Indians of northwestern California 
have been called, and in a measure are, sacred. Nevertheless the 
term can be applied to them only qualifiedly. They are primarily 
objects of wealth, Their display in important ceremonies, their 
preciousness, and the general disposition of these Indians to connect 
exhibitions of wealth and ceremonies, give to these objects certain 
associations of a religious nature. They do not, however, appear to 
be sacred in the same sense in which a small class of other objects, 
such as certain pipes, fire-sticks, and similar ceremonial parapher- 
nalia, which are used in a purely ritualistic way and whose value 
lies entirely in this ritualistic and traditionary use, are sacred. Like 
the white deerskins and woodpecker-scalp ornaments, the obsidian 
blades are not used directly in connection with any of the sacred 
formulas around which the deeper religious life of these Indians 
clusters. There seems also to be very little and probably no sense 
of their being charms or objects with a fetish or medicine or 
animistic power. They are thus sacred in a very diflerent sense 
from the objects belonging to an altar of the Pueblo Indians, or 
from the objects contained ina sacred bundle of the Plains Indians. 
Their general position in the ceremonies and social life of the In- 
dians of northwestern California resembles more nearly that of the 
coppers of the Indians of the North Pacifte coast. 
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The Bontoe Igorot. By Avsewr Exxest Jexks. Department of the In- 
terior. Ethnological Survey Publications. Volume | Manila : 
Bureau of Public Printing, 1995- 226 pp., 154 pl., 9 figs. 

On July 17, 1905, Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, chief of the Ethnological 
Survey for the Philippines, tendered his resignation of that office, which 
he had occupied since October, 1903, having previously held subordinate 
positions, to the first of which he was appointed from the Bureau of 
American Ethnology in Washington. ‘The cause of his retirement was 
ill health, making return to America imperative. ‘The excellent work 
done by the Bureau was in evidence at the St Louis Exposition, where, 
besides the exhibit of living peoples of the Philippines, a collection of 
some 18,000 ethnological specimens was on display. The publications 
of the Bureau were planned to cover five volumes, as follows: Vol. 1, 
The Bontoc Igorot (A. E. Jenks) ; vol. 1, pt: 1, The Negritos of Zam- 
bales (W, A. Reed) ; vol. MN, pt. o, The Nabloi Dialect (0. Scheerer) ; 
vol. u, pt. m, The Batak of Palawan (E. Y. Miller) ; vol, im, Augus- 
tinian Relations, Spanish Edition (Father A. Perez) ; also English edition 
of same; vol. tv, pt. 1, Studies in (Maguindanao) Moro History, Law 
and Religion (N. M. Saleeby) > Vol. rv, pt. 1, Studies in (Sulu) Moro 
History, etc..; vol. v, pt. 1, The Tinglayan Igorot (D. Folkmar) ; vol. v, 
pt. 1, The Subano Peaple (E. B, Christie), Judging by the monographs 
already published these volumes will add immensely to our knowledge of 
primitive peoples, their languages, social and political institutions, religion, 
and folk-lore, 

The ten chapters of the initial volume on the Bontoc Igorot by Dr 
Jenks treat the following topics: The Igorot culture group, the Bontoc 
culture group, general social life, economic life, political life and control, 
war.and head-hunting, esthetic life, religion, mental life, Janguage. ‘The 
illustrations (physical types, human activities, implements, ornaments, 
ete. ) are from photographs and deserve high praise both from the artistic 
and from the ethnological point of view, The data here published were 
collected during investigations in 1902-03, lasting altogether some eight 
months, and give tis a remarkably good fdea of the Igorot as he now exists 
in Bontoc, ‘a typical primitive Malayan,'* 
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As in his previous writings, Dr Jenks holds (p. 81) that '' grades of 
culture of primitive peoples may be determined by the economic standard 
better than by any other single standard," but, one may add, any single- 
standard test is of doubtful wisdom, The Bontoc Igorot of to-day could 
not live for two weeks by “natural production''; indeed, ‘it is doubt- 
ful whether at any time they could have depended for even as much as a 
day in a week on the natural foods. of the Bontoc culture area.’’ Their 
culture is fundamentally neither venatorial nor piscatorial, but agricul- 
tural — ‘*in agriculture the Igorot has reached his highest development ; 
on agriculture hangs his claim to the rank of barbarian— without it he 
would be a savage."' Here thrives his religion also, for ‘all Bontoc 
agricultural labors, from the building of the sementera to the storing of 
the gathered harvest, are accompanied by religious ceremoniais."" Some 
of these are quite elaborate and ‘some occupy a week's time,’ but there 
is also ** great absence of formalism in uttering ceremonies; scarcely two 
persons speak exactly the same words, though I believe the purport of 
each ceremony, as uttered by two people, to be the same."" “his ““ loase- 
néss,"’ Dr Jenks thinks (p. 207), may be due in part to the ‘* absence of 
a developed cult haying the ceremonies in charge from generation to 
generation." ‘The Bontoc have a sacred or rest day called Téng-ad, 
~ OccurTing on an average of about every ten days throughout the year, 
though there appears to be no definite regularity in |ts oceurrence,"’ 
and on this day work in the fields is forbidden. ‘The importance 
of ‘‘head-hunting'' among the Bontoc is revealed by the fact that 
na-md-ka (take heads) is a synonym of en-fa-/oh-né¢ (war) — Miss 
Margaretta Morris, in her studies of the Kayans and Dyaks of Borneo, has 
already called attention to the influence of war and agriculture on primi- 
tive religion, morals, and ethics in the case of peoples who both till the 
soil and practise war. It is in war as well as in toil and ceremonial that 
the Bontoc man ‘* works off his superfluous and emotional energy,'' and 
‘his head-hunting offers him the greatest game of skill and chance 
which primitive man has invented."' 

War was invented, the Bontoc say, by Lumawig, the highest figure 
in their mythology, whom Dr Jenks regards as a personification of 
the forces of nature —‘‘ the personification has become a single per- 
son, and to-day this person is one god, Lu-md-wig,"’ over all and 
eternal. Lumawig resembles much the culture-heroes of the American 
aborigines, even as to certain silly or reprehensible actions, apparently. 
After his work was ended, Lumawig went up into the sky where he ‘is 
still the friendly god of the Igorot, and is the force in all the things with 
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which he originally had to do. Although in Bontoc pueblo ** the thought 
of the return of Lumawig is laughed at,'* there is growing up in some of 
the western pueblos (Alap, Balili, etc.) a new faith, part of whose 
creed is.a belief that Lumawig will return in the near fiiture. Earlier 
than the idea of Lumawig is the democratic belief in spirits, according 
to which ‘* each person or each household has the necessary power and 
knowledge to intercede with the ant/o''—the nearest approach to a 
priesthood in connection with spirit-worship is ‘the limited class of the 
dream-appointed fasupak ot anifo-exorcists.’" Between the people and 
Lumawig to-day stand three classes of * religious intercessors'' (rather 
than priests), whose offices are hereditary. 

Head-hunting is responsible, according to Dr Jenks, for the lack 
of ‘color’ and the monotony of everyday life” among the Igorot, — 
‘its somber hue as compared with that of his more advanced neighbor, 
the Ilokano."' The Bontoc Igorot is little given to dress (movable adorn- 
ments of person) —his great petmanent decoration is the tattoo — his 
musical implements are few and simple (many of the songs are wordless ; 
dances are always ta gong-music): the common pastimes and games of 
chance are absent (cock-fghting and head-hunting take their place); he 
‘*has almost no formalities (*etquette,’ ‘form,’ etc,).'" In discussing 
the mental life of the Igorot, Dr Jenks remarks that, besides the ‘rude, 
shrewd sense,"’ which Tylor attributes to Ptimitive man, ‘*he has more, 
he has practical wisdom."" Another statement is tather surprising, and 
more extended study and investigation may somewhat diminish its force 
—‘‘the paucity of the purely mental life of the Igorot is nowhere more 
clearly shown than in the scarcity of folk-tales.'" ‘The Igorot story-tel- 
lers, too, generally ‘present the bare facts in a colorless and lifeless 
Manner ’* (p, 231). 

The government and control of the pueblo, with the exception of the 
Spanish-made “‘ presidente '' and “« vice-presidente,"' are purely aboriginal 
and simply democratic, no man or group of men exercising real control 
—the talugiihen, or group of old men, ‘is a thoroughly democratic 
group of men, since it is composed of all the old men in the aio, no mat- 
ter how Wise or foolish, rich or POOr— ho matter what the man's social 
standing may be" (p. 167). This fnfug/ddon ** has no elective organi- 
zation, no superiors. or inferiors,"" and it perpetuates itself by calling to 
itself individuals for counsel, ‘The wisdom of the favughifan ‘is re- 
spected to the degree that jt is regularly sought and is accepted as final 
judgment, being seldom ignored or dishonored. '' The chief crimes de- 
nounced by the Igorot are ‘‘ theft, lying to shield oneself in some crim- 
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inal act, assault and battery, adultery, and murder." Various tests or 
ordeals (rice-chewing, hot-water, egg, blood) are in vogue. 

In the economic life of the Igorot basketry and pottery play a prime 
rélé —“' were basketry and pottery cut from the list of his productions, 
the Igorot's everyday labors would be performed with bare hands and 
crude sticks'" (p. rq). Woman is potter here, man basket-maker. 
The Igorot has few and relatively simple weapons (the tiny bow is a toy 
for children, not a warrior’s weapon). As to fire-making, the interesting 
fact is recorded (p..134), ‘! the oldest instniment for fire-making used by 
the Bontoc Izorot is ‘now seldom found; however, practically all boys of a 
dozen years know how to make it and use it,"’ ‘The section on the di- 
vision of labor, distribution of products, consumption of food, etc., ought 
to be of value to moder economical theorists; also the conclusion 
arrived at by Dr Jenks that: ‘The Igorot is not a communist, neither 
in any sense does he'get the monopolist’s share. He is living a life of 
such natural production that he enjoys the fruits of his labors in a fairer 
way than do many of the men beneath him or above him im culture '’ (p, 
133). Upon the Igorot. of Bontoe “the Spaniard left his impress in no 
realm probably more surely than in that of the appreciation of the real 
value of money."’ A universal medium of exchange, unique in the Phil- 
ippines, according to Dr Jenks, is pavay (unthreshed rice}, but |‘ the 
characteristic production of each community, in a narrow way, answers 
for the community the needs of a medium of exchange."' 

The Igorot, too, ‘ has as clear a conception of the relative value of 
two things bartered as has the civilized man when he buys or sells for 
money."" Even when the payment is in coin, the bargain is made on the 
basis of the pa/ay value of the article bought or sold, the standard of value 
being ‘* the sia _finge-¢, the Spanish ‘ manojo', a small bunch of pa/ay tied 
up immediately below the fruit heads "* (its multiples mn to 1,000). 
The commercial activity of the Igorot Dr Jenks divides into two classes, 
one more primitive than the other, and both below the ‘* market idea,'' 
viz., ‘itregularintrusive commerce,"' and * irregular invited commerce."" 
The Igorot have a clear idea of property tight (individual, marital, ete.). 
The Bontoc family with few exceptions is monogamous, with an average 
of about six children (of twins, one is thought to be the offspring of an 
ante; the breaking down of infanticide has begun). Birth feasts and 
ceremonies, cradles, definite systems of naming, efc., are not in vogue, 
and ** the life of little girls is strangely devoid of games and playthings" 
(p. 64),—the boys *‘ have at least two systematic games,”* both imita- 
tive of the combat of the adults. There are no feasts or rites to mark. 
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puberty, but, as Dr Jenks observes, the Institution of the é/dg, or house 
of trial marriage, is “calculated to emphasize the fact and significance 
of puberty,’’ for, while primarily the sleeping-place of all unmarried 
girls, "in the mind of the people it is, with startling consistency, 
the muting place of the young people of marriageable age."" In spite 
of such a system, ‘‘a girl is almost invanably faithful to her tem- 
porary lover," and ‘though there is no such thing as virtue, in the 
modern sense of the word, among the young people after puberty, chil- 
dren before puberty are said ta be Virtuous, and the married woman. is 
said always to be true to her husband.'' This institution deserves more 
detailed and careful study. 

All diseases and ailments, from the least to the severest, are attributed 
to anitos, except toothache, which is said to be * caused by a small worm 
twisting and turning in the tooth.'’ Death is taken neither very sorrow- 
fully nor very passionately. Blindness, abnormal feet, and eruptions of 
the skin are the most common diseases and affections to which Igorot flesh 
is. heir. 

Taken altogether, the chief fundamental differences. between Bontoc 
culture and that of the adjoining peoples are the absence of the ** head- 
man’” (the pueblo is a loose federation of smaller political groups), and 
the institution of the é/ag, or system of © trial marriage,"’ 

Of the language of the Bontoc Igorot Dr Jenks informs us that it is 
sufficiently distinct from all others to be classed as a separate dialect, 
i, ¢., of the basal Malayan-Polynesian. More evidence, however, is 
needed before one can agree with the argument of Mr. H. B. Hulbert, 
cited on page 227, that the languages of Korea, Formosa, and the Bontoc 
Igorot belong together. In his Bontoc vocabulary Dr Jenks omits all 
“words which represent ideas borrowed of a modern culture" (i, e., 
terms for umbrella, shoe, chair, book, etc. )}, —it seems to the reviewer 
that the record of just such terms, as soon as possible after they appear, 
is of no little importance. 

Physically the Bontoe Igorot have most of the characteristics of the 
primitive Malay; the men seem taller than they really are, are never 
corpulent and seldom '! poor, '* and do not reach their #4 physical best’! 
before 20 (but before 25); women mature at about 17 or18, Both men 
and women tend to be mesaticephalic, In Bontoc, as elsewhere in the 
Malayan area, a few people have curly or wavy hair (tradition is against its 
Negrito origin). 

Dr Jenk's account of the Bontoc Igorot emphasizes the necessity of 
employing in etinologic research in the Philippines none but able <cien- 
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tific workers, — for there customs and institutions prevail whose investi- 
gation needs deep sympathy and clear insight into the common human 
mind, as well as unprejudiced perceptions and observations of its vagaries 
and individual as well as tribal and national idiosyncrasies, ‘That the 
author of this book is one of such is quite apparent, even without his 
gracetul tribute to the Igorot of Bontoc (p. 15) and his unqualified expres- 
sion of belief in their future development; for they are men, even as we 
are men, lost neither in body nor in soul, but like enough to us to be some 
time part of our great human family in its associate and cooperative evo- 
lution, ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN, 


A Universidade: ¢ a Nagde. Oragde inaugural do anno lective de ro0a— 
i905, recitada na sala grande dos actos da Universidada de Coimbra, 
no dia ride outubro dexgog. Por Berwanpino Macnapo, Coimbra: 
Imprensa da Universidade, roo4. 19 pp. 


The subject of Professor Machado's inaugural address at the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, October 16, 1904, was ‘‘ The University and the 
Nation.’ Anthropologist, student of the child, ex-Minister of State, Dr 
Machado is peculiarly well-fitted to express the trend of the best educa- 
tional ideas in Portugal. A patriotic man of science, he holds that a 
university ought to be, above all, a school of liberty —the fate of the 
nation and that of its highest and noblest institution of learning are one. 
But despotic education goes with despotic government. ‘The teacher must 
not be a pontiff, the scholar must not be a catechumen. Passive obedi- 
ence is no preparation for the duties of life. The freedom of school is 
crystallized in the pupil, We are in the world to learn the laws of the 
universe, not to execute at command spectacular prodigies of mental acro- 
batics, but to act as free men and not as manikins, by our will, through 
all we are. Nor must education be a new method of aristocratizing. 
Truth and knowledge are accessible to and belong to all. Citizens, not 
princes, are now to be educated. ‘Truth is not to be a mystery, a mo- 
nopoly, a privilege, an aristocracy, but something wherewith to enrich the 
common patrimony of all minds, Nor have the educated a right to be a 
parasitic caste. The university is a laboratory, a model workshop, where 
teachers and students, as true workmen and apprentices, are occupied not 
in consuming but in producing ideas, ‘Teachers and scholars are not to 
live in palace or monastery, shut up from the rest of their fellows, not 
knowing, or caring, sometimes, how these live and move and have their 
being. All are more than men of science, they are citizens, and mem- 
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bers of that threefold city, religious, economic, and political, which began 
in the family, and now, constituting the nation, goes on its way tri- 
umphantly until it shall include all mankind, ‘Teachers and pupils have 
religion, —the great heart of man needs their sympathetic beat, and 

looks to them for comfort, consolation, hope. Science has no reason to 
be heartless. [it delves too deep into the life of the universe to be that. 

Men of science have no right to hold themselves aloof from the duties of 
citizenship — workers themselves, they ought to strive to better the eco- 
nomic conditions of society ; they ought to take their places in the ranks 
of those who are laboring for the amelioration of mankind, ‘Their faith- 
ful coSperation in science ought also to be made manifest in society. 

Nor ought the university to regard politics as entirely subverted by germs 
of origina! sin, and shut its members up like monks cynic elevation 

above the most ordinary and most needful activities of democratic liberty 
and life. For men of science to slink away from the thought of public 
life, of service to their fellow-citizens, is a base betrayal of their sacred 
mission, They are not called upon to be political adventurers ; it is their 
duty tobe servants of the people. To isolate the university, socially and 
politically, is to narrow its ideals, to constrict its movements, and to im- 
poverish its brains and their expression, thereby making it less human and 
diminishing: its real educative le. ‘The sovereignty of knowledge 
belongs with the sovereignty of citizenship. Nor is there any call for the 
divorce of religion and science. Faith of the highest order is the greatest 
servant of them both, The moral sanity of mankind needs both for the 
perfection of the best idealsof the race. ‘The university, as a great factor 
In the progress of man, needs to be above the painsof penury. It should 
be well-endowed and its members should be sufficiently recompensed to 
make them not fear the wolf that often lurks so near their doors. They 
should also have liberty to work as best fits their capacities and their 
genius. They ought not to be so burdened with routine labors that they 
have no time for consideration of, anid participation in, the larger life of 
their community, of the nation. They must not be hopelessly in the toils. 
of the monotonous repetition of the same work which hypnotizes and 
ampittates the soul. Nor should they be victims of any depressing pro- 
fessional subordination, for every branch of science is homologous, for all 
are brothers. A true scientific fraternity means that each laborer shall in 
his own time reach the highest honor the institution can bestow, each, who 
begins at the lowest, reach the highest rung Of the ladder. ‘There is a 
democracy of science as well as one of culture. Portugal is not, as many 
suppose, hopelessly decadent, but awaits a brilliant renaissance. ‘This 
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new birth is being made possible by the labors of such men as Dr Machado, 
whose ideas and ideals are of the noblest type. In 1904 Dr Machado 
published also a new and revised edition of his ‘* Notes about Children bya 
Father" (4s creangas. Notas d'une Pae, 2° ed., Coimbra, 1904, 416 
pp.), which very interesting volume was considered briefly in this journal 
(N. &., IV, 152, tg04), after it first appeared. 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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[Nore —Authors, pecially those whose articles appear in journals and other 
serials mot ¢stirely devoted tw anthropology, will greatly aid this department of the 
American Anthropologist by sending direct to Dr A. F. Chamberlain, Ctark University, 
Worcester, Maxenchuseits, U7, S. A.; reprints or copies af such studies ax they may desire 
to have noticed in these pages, — E tro. J 


GENERAL neti { —) Die gins incse aa ci 

Adolf Bagtian, Gedichtnisfeier am TL. on umaschiidel, besonders die Seb: 
Mire. 1905. (7. Ethn., Berlin, 19a, nervenerkrankung. (A. £ Spates 
XXXVI, 2 -255, ! pl.) Text of malls Berlin, 1904, LVI, i51-201, j ph. . 
dresses by Lissauer, vor den Steinen, figs.) Gives results of observations and 
ron Richthofen, and W, er, treating inessurements of 16 cases of affections of 
of the life anc labors of Bastian, the eth. the optic nerve, ete., conditioned by mal- 
nologist and anthraps il philosopher, formation of skull (acroce, haly caused 

Buchner (M,) Des Fanlerihec cies by premature synostosis of the coronal 
(Globus, Brn 








frwg., 1905, xxvii, 37- | _ ‘ture). Boys are chiefly affected. 
41, 63-66, 4 fon Dieses | theory Farabee (W, =a Inheritance of digital 
and practice of boo throwing malformations (Pupers Peab, 


mah, 

— gives results of author's own experi. Mus, Amer, Arch. and Ethn., Cambr., 
mente with European-made implements. Mass., 1905, tht, 60-77, § pl.) ‘Treats, 

xperinents with such boomerangs have with tables of measurements, etc,,— 
pot solred thie jem, Anstralian esurcments, tracings, photographs, 
boomerangs are now made for the trade, tudiographs, pliaster-casts, and complete 
— those genuine specimens in. museama geneal | tables were made, —of 
are not ohtainabte for use, It is not too digital malformations observed in Penn- 
Inte, perhaps, re tock “— tome old Av. Sylvania, where “all the digits of all 


_Stralian the right know); extremities of 397 peteons are affected 
Dietgart (fir) Ueber ae Bedeutung and the shoalaly [ short digits) is in- 
aser Tontechniken der Naturilken herited in conformity with Men el’s low 

fiir die technische Beurteitung dew anti. for five generations" The people are 


‘ken roten Terra sigillatn Glanees. (7. otherwite perfectly normal, | omeh the 
f, Ethn,, Merlin, 1905, xxxviz, 432- abnormal: seem to have shorter arms und 
43 3) es Os. value of Eee tty eres mae an abnormality i Ee 
| iumter clay techniques of the Herited! throug hsexes (§3 percent o: 
modern. Orient and allied techniques of all the descendants of malene abnormal 
certain primitive peoples (+, ¢ Central and 42 percent of those of females), 
and South America} for the interpretation — Vive paper is part of « thesia for Ph, D. 
of the ancient red érrre sictiata luster — it Anthropology (Harvard) on Afreaii- 
some Of the wares have now lasted mearly fary ant Sexwal InMuences in Meristic 
200 years. 5 Mere Ron Partition, 
Dodd (Imbel F.) The Archeological | Fewkes (J. W. Climate and colt. 
si a at Athens, (Kee, of - a | (Tima Hlehth bere Geogr 


at ‘ele Congr., 

i, 1905, IV, 90-202, 2 figs, Wath.. 1905, 664-670. | Discusses the 
Brief account of gress held in April, effect of ura tha aidhy co the: 
1905, notices of Papers, ete. development of ab iginal culture, par- 


Gusinde { 
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ticularly the desert region of the 5. W. 
United States, Compares the Puchlo 
region with the well-watered Wes 
Indices, — In bath cases climate hos 
ae itself upon ritual. With the 
Indiana “the dhy pee it a rain 

god whose worship is dictated by the 
arid climate. The West Indian shy-pod 
is a malevolent being (incarnation a the 
Choate yarn who i Rie hit for protection. 
responsible for lkenespes and 


"Die ersten Anfinge des 
ei mdrocks fir das Selbat- 

bewusstsein bei Kindern. (A. fd, 44) 
Psychol., T iece Me Te 
naan sl 


espression for et in rs tit. 
gatian) in the two sons of the author, a 
profesor in Sofia. A valuable paper. 
Gray (|. ) Aueopometric identification : 
anew system of classifying the records. 
(Man, Lond., 1905, V, 84-86,) Author 
me to make the limits of & com. 
partent morable instead of fixed, a3 in 
the Bertillon system," and so "* bring the 
dimensions of the cand to be allocated 
always into the center of the limite of a 


poe aap beyond the margins of un- 


Gher Rhythmus, 
Wort ah y Weise Mitt, al, Sehles. Gea. 
{ Volksk., Breslau, tgos, 1V, 9-22: } 
Treats of the nature and ongin of rhythm, 
mage ehee ail text of songs. meee: hyn, 
sre ey Fram sis itself fect 


tod fate, accompatiment af work, 
ancl later, ap beara had been de- 
proper was added, 
¢ minne-song blossomed 
at ubine Crdaecinn church-song. The 
influence of danoce-music and inetremental 
music lsnoted, Im folk-song the melody 
in fixed, the text muiuble. 
Hier dss Hs re rand und Gebdrmutter. 
(Globus, Brnachwg., 1905, LEXXVIL, 
25-27.). Author treats of Nving toad 
aa # soel-suimal one the pra 


preieeited in oul 


omen 






, 
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~ tonal 


#95 


Meuwzhen, (Arh, a. d, Mewrol. Tmat. 
d. Wiener Univ., 1905, xu, 2-398, 20 
pls.) pelt shi of author's investi. 
gations of &6 heres as to family 
reerinilances ia the sulci of the cere- 
brum. KR. thinks that the problem may 
find an anatomical solution. 


Eoch-Heese(A.) EinjPeitreg sur Wachs- 


tumaphysiologie des Menschen, Nach 
aatiatlschen Erhebungen an der Stoy- 
schen Erci¢boungeansialt in Jeno (2. f 
Schigsdhispll,, Hamburg, 1905, Vin, 
293-3!0 qoo-415, 457-492.) Gives 
with some detail of ta ales, curves, etc., 
the results of oie authropometric ineesti- 
gation of some BSG spi a between § anil 
Zt years of age e relation of stature 
to age, rehitton OW bedy-weight to age 
ami stature, and the yearly growth of the 
individual il are specially discussed. 
As @ general consideration concerning 
weight, Dr K.-H. conelotes that evolu- 
tion and differentiation go hand in hand ; 
avilized met a iy srtinals aml on- 
toqgpenctically are far dificrent from their 
ancestors, udulis widely different from 
children. Both in somatic and in pay- 
chic evolution the tendency of the 
growing individual to recapitulate the 
racial past is sabraig ezonsalt by the in- 
fluences of hiaown time, Acceleration 
of growth in the individual represents 
recapitulation of racial increase, retarda- 
ten of growth recapitulation of racial 
diminution. 

‘E.) The evolution of interna. 
ih (Amer. Law Kets sl 
Louis, Moa., 1905, XXXIX, 655-674. 
Author seeks to utilize for the develc 
ment of legal ideas and institutions the 


in 
— in the ae a conditions existing 
in social ongentantions med on kin- 
ship, bat osiy aoe eadioniety late in 


history dors the mental qomient 
a avasiasd ga,the encuiel ale 
ment of contract pa cisti 


from 
the ceremonies of, itx’ declerabion which 
are long the critertons of its binding 
force, as ie still the case with contracts 
between nations ii international jaw." 


children. Groat Mag., Lond., 1905, 
it, 329-334-) Cites matances of the 


if 
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Hedda Gabler, Théréer Humbert types 
and of deceitful astuteness in hays. a 

Mantegarza (| eCoracione 

Barone De Gide. (A. p. Tl’ Antrop., 
‘irene, 1904, XXXIV, 442-446.) Brief 
account of life and scientific activities 
with list of publications Perel tea 

Monteiro (M.) Pereira ere 
jgalia, Porto, 1905, 11, settee arm Briet sketch 
and list of chief works of Caldas 
pape 20 the c, Portes arche- 
o cgiat and 

de Nadaillac “Peon jean Franco 
Albert da oe Marais de Nadailion 
{ Amn, Arch. go4, Toronto, 1906, 
i3-117, 1 ie) Biief d sketch of life and 
seigntifie activities by his son. 

Nelson {Mabel L.) The difference be- 
tween men and women in the recogni- 
tion of color and N. We 190s, ptlon of suund, 
super a peel 53 xi, 271- 


on of 20 | 
sin WS gael ineets saline tory | 


versity ‘oli pogceran As to color stm 
are “¢ superior In the recognit 
of bloe, = Arm. bly im the recog- 
nition of yellow.'’ As to seund, “ men 
hear farther than women, and the right 
ear of both men and women is keener 
thas the bef. " 

Peet (5. BD) a nt ted their 
history. Asmat: nthy., Chicago, tgos 
Seth i7=32, 6 3 Discusses th ; 


@ resemblances betwees the | 
a Of the constellations in Egypt ond | 
yatemn 


yasale traces of totem 


to criminal. 
Paccoa () Delle deformarioni ¢ muti- 


ertifciali ctuiche pi inuse, (A. | 
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Firenze, 1904, XXXIV, 355§- 
ay, 1 fig.) This valuable mono- 
Lat treats of artificial ethnic deforma- 
Lions and mutilations stil] in use in vari- 
res parts of the globe: Of the skin 
(tatooing, scarifcation) ; adipose tis- 
sue (artificial fattening); head (fatten- 
Ing, compressing, reget ds perforation of 
earn, apr pe. cheeks ; fling 
and kiny 34 teeth ; thorax 
ron Minera Seae fi Pye sot ete. ). 
genital orguns (perforation af pvans, 
sob-culsncous insertion of stones, etc., 
artificial phimosis, circumcision, hypo- 
spadia, eviration, complete castration, re- 
moval of icit testicle, deformation of 
mame, infibulation); fingera; nila ; 
polpace ; fret Rintroncanun and <distor- 
tortion); hair (removal, shaving, ete. ). 
Among the causes of deformations and 
mutilations, sexual omamentation of 
males to attract femmes, pubertal and 
inal ideas, tribal and ¢enuste notions 
and customs have been of great impor: 
tance; hygienic littl, At pages 371- 
&4 Dr F. discusses artificial cranial de- 
wes the chief measure- 
rots of one Pampun, two New. He- 
brilian, three ancient Crimean and go 
Peruvian skulls (3 }, and concludes 
that compressicn Al pe Bee elormation occa- 
sion a greater development of the bone 
in which they occur, the development 
being, in getieral, in direet ates to 
the: pression. 


fF anid 


Quirsfeld ( E.} Zur physischen 


gen Entwicklung des Kindes analy 
ersten Schuljahre. (2. £ Schlgelhispé., 
Hamburg, 1905, xvi, raynety ) Gives 
retilis, with tables and curves, of the 


prea Semi e brivesti; tion tigation  (satare, 


aruacnaaies to statore, tclation lum 
ntaare Ales welt, muscilatore and 
rere of vision, car- 


prserygethne 
lrgemcit ry the ‘Gynt glaml, other 
and diseases) of t,014 children 
op entering school (6 adhd Doar 
at the end of the fourth se 
(end of roth year of life}. Gilden 
of well-to-do parents grow faster 
others, and the yearly increase lla 
ie greater, the alder the child, Growth 
relation and of chest-girth are in inverse 
relation, In grow chest-girth girly 
Ing behind boys. Of all the chil 
aoe percent fnecressed in weight, 
peteent decreased), 4 J 
Cent remained unchanged, Tall chitdren 
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tend to hare heavy body-wright. The 
inller the child, the fewer the diseased 
cond itians —the imimber of bealthy in- 
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(OF 


Hin lott work was fe acm fPivo'misren 
Afribar nd Asiens, fagderiobaisee | Ber- 


lin, 1901}. 


creases With jucrease of #atore. aoe Tl terzo trocantere nell" 


een of seoliosia decreases with 


Zuccarelli (A. ) 
one forme, sue climenzionl, a0 va- 


BONN, 
lore onto filogenctico, ete. 


incresae of body. weight: Defects of (ER. Sperim. 
memory anil apprehension are more com- di Fren., Reggio, 1905, Xxx!, 380-382.) 
ser hos Racine oo and decrease The : age in ancient femurs is very 


much higher than in modern; higher in 
degenerates than in mortal individuals ; 
more common unilaternlly and dextrally. 
— Intorno alle sutura metopic ¢ al 
mo valore nella = > ais humana, etc. 
Neg 382.) In first 500 skulls in the 
ila Parts collection in Naples 36 were 


ye ) Hjalmee Stalpe. { Man, 


ai re 1905s + aot) am bio- 


eth inh (1841-1905), well-known 
throogh is Siwdier ( Ameriéonil Orna- 


mrentit Motives of the 
American Aborigin ae “ metopic,"' Is sometimes a 
E. are mark saat sometimes a simple 
“prenstore Ee) eat : irregularity of development, ximarinee 
Bull., Wash., 1905, is Ws 3. 


in, on arrest of development, @ sign 
of inferiority, a pathological stigma. — 


EUROPE 


Alves (C.) © cosamento em terra de 
os) (Rortugatis, Porto, 1905) 1, Il, 
ea 1c Describes marriage | cere- 
monies and customs in the Miranda 
A nina 4 io Tn connection ng 

there are p tare Eanes, 
Peaetmecs on the weddi 
ate attached! to the ¢ 
are strewn in the bed, etc. 
actos, Be ee a eee 
epee Pere IR HL $905, LXXXVI, 350- 
ee Briefly describes aK -Resscexedh 
© tig ms), 


7276) 4 tenia of minor thesis for 
R. concludes that ‘from 

the informathan tow obtainable there has 
been no material ibis ™ the cranial 
rs gait adh men from time to 
The data considered were 

Gerieed fe from prehistoric British cronia," 
historic British, Roman, Roman-Hritich, 
Anglo-Saxon, modert English, Scotch, 


Roman, American, etc. 

Setild (EN. } Tran Nikolnevig Smirnay, 
ee dL Finn.-Ugr. Farnch., Helsing- 
| 1904, Iv, Bs- Sketch of life 
and activities of (1856-1904), 

ae a of the South Slavs and the 


= a Ui, Peete, “el aes 


oo) Eee sketch with | 


— pata den Ld (Ibi., 

pO-91.) snips with th notice of 

pi eal =jJ ULE Mi. 
putblog of te eet Fret to pr edly 


the Aryan element i the Hangin 





Sects 185 Ug 


de Attensa’ a) ee Ton- 
werkrenge i (Thad. 1905, 
LXXXVII, 30, 3 ). Describes briety 
the tombonda, thivkarra, and bladder- 





Sieger | Eres Sain 1 Wirt- beaver, ames ha Spier! macilnn 
sfgeobraphia lobrra, rschwE.. Eres re © olte as well ox chil- 
190%, LXEXVINM, { 7), Résumé end eid in Modrid. ‘are pot known to 

soiseion of F | r the Moriseme, “ rst resembles the 





aut 
) Le 
ipa) ooh . ceri i the 


cation in sccornlance with the 
economic rogress inte the stages of 
animal,  cabsashoeall traditional, and 


of ** nature-com " of 
(H.) Heneann von Witemuann, 





features i 
im the Gi! century. 


he texts of two 


lobus, pee , 1605, LXXxvViil, eile. ‘The origintor of tai a joc 
wi es ie and are given. ‘T 4 , yd 
scientific | Bes of H, ron Wiseman ing and trembling cult seeme ee ‘have 
(1853-1905), the African explorer. been 4 wommn, nicknamed Fre, L ©. 
AM. ANTH), BM. i, Tat. 
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“Uply,"" who afterward either feigned Bis (V.) Narodnya meditzina u 


lunacy or became altogether mad, 
(5.) Beitrag zur V ichte 
Bap <a Tialien. (2. t Fain. Ber 
pee fg ear MERWE, 257-264, 43 Pid 


chaina, ear- hy ie ee gale penilant 
ornaments (ale) étc., from greves 
of the Hallstadt period (first tron age) 
near Belinonte-Piceno in the district of 

Femo, pet fur from the Adriatic const, 
Sauthem Picenuin is rich rich in pendant or- 
mimetits, A lange stone with an ancient 
“Sosy auc upon it was alsa dis 


Carroll 43 rae The ste of ancient Pha: 
Wash. Uniy, gull. Wash, 

1905, il, No, 3, fa-90.) Argues that 

the pre-Themistoclean port town of 
Athens wat ‘ty the west of the bay al 

the eastern foot of the hill of Man chia,” 
Colborne /G.) Genius bycountiea. (Strand 

Mag. Lomil., 1905, XXIX, 23-28, 12 

mapa.) Discusses distribution of Britich 


according to counties, According 

oa. son Sa Monmouth Dorset 

eg am open gla apmar 
coats Yorkshire 


PR- 





ta) trp py dan rea a 
persons, of whom he avery, + if these 200 





‘ " ; 
are St George, John, St Nichola, and 
Dittrich | (P.) Aintliches aus dem 18, 
ais vecruclenet. Ateees d. Schlet Ges. £ 





1909, VI, 112- rite 


genius, The | 


povitl na Voling. (Mater, 
Ukr,-Rus'k, Etnol,, Lviv, 1905, 1V, roo 
1o7.) Treats of folk-medicine in the 
Rorno district of Volbynia: Divine pun: 
hment und evil will of men a4 causes of 
disease ; snevok a ga afl men aol women 

ifications of disease : 

fesecgein externa! and internal 
troubles; diseases of cattle and their 
treatment. Some specimens of incanta- 
thens are given, 


Favreau (f.) Neue Funde ava dem Dh- 


luvium: in der Umpegeni von Neuhal- 
denuleben, insbesondere der der 
am Schlosspark von Hundi 
f Ethn,, Herlin, 1905, Fececuia: “he 
295, § igs.) Describes the new dilury 
finds 7 e of animals, flint Sepplemioets 
ram procs coliths to unmistakable 
pa in gravel-pite near Nenhal- 
va ara In the discussion of this 
paper M. Blanckenhorn and He Wiegers 
took part. af some length, the former 
treating of the whole eolithic question in 
y, holding that most of the North 
Gorman coliths are moch later than those 
of France and Belpium, 
chat ill Ueber einen grossen antiken 
in Schweden, (bid. 365- 
366.) Note on the discovery in a 
grarel-pit near mtyired of a henry gold 
chain, another gold chain and two gald 
ALOUD ting in metal-value to £9,000 
marks, The find belongs to the 1o- 
Hith cettury a, p, Anold local legend 
had it thot there was o treasure in the 


vortée (1. a ee 


peninsula. (Portugalia, Porto, 1903, 
De 15-33, 38 fes.) F. distinguishes 
and describes 7 types of dude ftom 
northestern Portugal. These may be 
Gale under two.exotic culture-streams 
(aa  talian) and one (the annular 
) representative of native Portt- 

eh iee~ wt sina industry, 
Thetouro de Vintodos. TDs idude do 
nen fd 110-111, tg.) Brief 
of 15 bronre axes, some 
of metal, ete,, made in the 
of Viatodas in the Barcellow re- 


gion, 
—— Restor de oma villa Jusiteno ro- 


mans, Powoa de Varzin, (Thid: ft}. ) 
Note on the ruins of a Lutitanias-Koman 
town at Povea de Vargim, 


Goby (P.} Sur quelques meules grains 


et on tenis ancien tessemhlant av 
“trapetun'’ décoavert dans l"arronidis- 
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sement de Grass, A.-M. (Ann. Soc. 
d. Lettres, Sei. et Arte des Alpes-Mazri- 
Pras ee 1905; XIV, 95-320, 2 pl. 
fps.) Desert ip etods 4 
tmifla” and mortars. inr crushing wr 
nding graina, seeds, etc. — the ima jority 
ig toping rege 
tions."" ‘y run all the way from 
simple stones on which the grain was 
groum!) by hand 10 tomning mills with 
upper others, like 
the one from the Quattier da Bois ( dlig- 
cussed al some length) which resembles 
the Arofction described by Cato in his Jr 
Ae Ansticn, op used for crushing olives, 
— ¢Guébhard (A.) Sur les enceintes 
ues des Préalpes Maritimes. 
C.-r. de I" Ass. Frang, p. lAw. dl. Sci, 
1fo4, MAXEHI Sea, t tog, map, 7 
fey.) Lists and deseribes prehistoric 
atone enclowires (‘'campa,'' castles") 
in the rejion of the Mulitines pre-Alps. 
That of the Owurtler da ol du Romet, 
the Castellaraa de Mauvans, that of Col- 
let Assent of Castéon Vasson, are treated 
be duc to the Liguri, but more proof i: 
needed. A plan for the investigation of 
these structures ia-outlined, pp. rodz- 
1091.. Some of the enclosures are double 
oreven triple, The exact period of their 
ahandonment is uncertain. 
ungehobens Boden- 


LARRY ‘pul the 
i SE a) (particulary the 
ate with its thousands of unexplored 


4urgaar) in uninvestigated archeolog- 
ical tanita The on G. considers 


te bee ronriurnetits, The prehistoric 
(pre-Thracian) Thracian, Greeé, 
are all represented, 





The need of scientific investigation is 
Ueber einen Grobfund von | 


great. 
Grosse (Jf 

Sonnenwalde im Kreise Lockan, § (7% f 
Ethn., Berlin, 1905, XxXvIl, 367-36 


eet lanee- bundy ces frac Sa and 


a “swallow-etone,"’ found in « burial- | 
ety of -the sary ee a yr | 


the numnercas 
Hie abveemi pei, re eri ones 
its height. The finds in question ate, 
however, notof the Hallstatt period, but 
die to. a later burial, 


Hammer 
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of people and rulers, Author notes how 
environment Gf plain “developed those 
trata of elugpish patience; of long en- 
durance, of morbid self-sacrifior, which 
distinctly mark the Kutsian peo peop ber 
day." Westior G. styles the Rossian 
‘g Slave rece, @ wlock distinct fram 
every Other European race,"" The most 
important word in the language is wer, 
“village and village amembly."’ In 
Russia the » hoes it, “two ore 
everywhere, God and the Crar." 


Guébhard (A.) Sar un irteor de deniers 
re 


trowré cn 1901 atx environd de 

(Ann, Soc, d. Lettres, Sci. ct 
ie d. Alpes-Mar., Nice, 19aq, XIx, 
79-90, 2 pl.) Describes « find of 120 
Roman coli, ranging A. U. ¢. 61§- 
752, from the Bat nea of Nice. 


— Fouilles et plance tunmlaires aux 


environs de Seint-Villede-Thiey, Alpes 
Muritinves, [Hull. Soc. Prehist. de 
France, Paris, 1 1, 701-310, 4 fps.) 
Desertbes. aunt med contents at St. 
Christophe, Mauvans, ete. At St. Chirts- 
lophe were found bead necklaces (of 
dentalium), bronze objects, pot-sherda, 
fints, 25 liman teeth, ee At Mauvans 
a portion of a buman lower jaw and 70° 
tecth—the dentitions of if individuals 
(3 chiltren, 3 women, 5 men) were 
recognized. Dr G. upped to his aril 
an tnnimberedl 3 biography af 
estan various publican 

etm Peat Die Taler der ** Grosaen 

, und ales Ksanks | Kean) und 
ding dee slicks Ossetien, (Globus, Bm- 
schwg., 1905, LAXXVITI, as Pages 
25-25 contain notes on the ea ( cul- 
ture, teu-theeled cars, cir omer id pomadic 
life, Influence of cattle-breeding, etc,,— 
lam!) and other ineasurea, ancestur-coll, 
grave-dacrifice of horse, etc. ). V. H. 
aotks fo connect the old Germanic ond 
Frankish land-measure, donmarin, with 
Osectic fon (' dday,"! cf. German Afor- 
few), and dengen. The northern Os- 
— differ peenily and otherwise 

from the sow There exists much 

antipathy between the Ossetes and the 
Grusinians. Many old heathen customs 
survive. While recognizing the Indo 
Germanic kinship im eee CUA, 
ebe,, of the Oncotes, agrees with 
Count Uvarov thai the archeoloagic tata 
of the country indicate that Ossetic cul- 
tore hae been very moch influenced by 
Asiatic is g- Turkic) clements. 

=. C.) end Nyhus Sint The 
Viking ship found at Oseberg. (Century 
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ric Ni = te docs, LXX, 729-734) 5 





ship ins 
(Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. © Volkide., 


Breau, 1905. he io4-103, } — of 


the custom of burying women dying in 
child-bed apart from other bodies, and 
near the: wall, etc, Documents 
of the city of. Breslau” im i528 and 4713 
are cited. 
Kallas ((.) pace nae ie Listen och 
seen (Ane d. 1, or yret 
elingfors, Ting, Iv, G1-65. ites 
evidence to show that ix Toot yet 


Karjalainen (K. F.) cone i eos | 
seinen drock-iinl handschriften, { Finn, - 
Netbagre. i 


sblched corks sek ae 
of Cassi eke in = letter of Nov, 23, 
1545, announced the com etion of the 
MS. of his “Sketch of an Ostiak Gram. 


tas, with Vorsbalars.!?.- Had Castrén, 
as he intended, made another visit to the 
Batak, hs work would Ive een: sonch 
tentihed. 





Vallakunde Bus dans m Goldberg- 
Ibid, 106-110, ) 
Saniasa eae re- 


ineips te promi ifs: ten 

a children's rele in (Raber Ki - Karoline), 
E » (0. ar ube aa: Brauch aus 

der Proving Posen. ee a} sae 

meratcs (ftom German amd 

cd folk-lare =e ae 


igre pans 





) Brefd Ta of excavation of | 


i) | Die Graber der Wihehnerin- 


Erohn (K. 





ee; 350. 


[S. 4, 7, fog 


Eossinna (G.) Weber versierte Eixen- 
datizens 


pliiten ale Kenneeichen der Ost- 
germane. (2. £ Ethn., Berlin, 1905, 
XXXVI, 300-407, 3 fire. ) "Treats : al 
length of ornamented ‘iron lance-heads 
ag characteristic of the East Teuteric 
peoples, who, according to K., nro 
fa. 750-700 fi. <, through the migra- 
tion of Seoncdimavian | ‘a whe ‘im- 
themselves upon a West Teutonic 
alte Between the 
of accurrence of the lance-heads in 
question (the close of the La Téne period 
and the Inst 150-100 years fc.) is a 
orotic some 200 years during which 
do not appear. Ornament and 
uc differ in these two periods, — 
shields, fbole, pottery, eftc., are alse 
cay : The: lance-heads of Sonne- 
(see Grose) are Eastern Teu- 
tone and belong to the gd or gth 
An Th 


cenlury 
—— um Golifunds ron Skofde. (Thid., 


478 472:) Discusses the ornamentation 
of the gold neck-rings of Skifde and 
pone out analogies in other parts of the 
ndinavian ares. Argues that the find 
belongs to ems of the 6th cen: 
lary A. 0, 
Die fondorte der epischen 
ESdnge Kalevala, mit einer ‘kurte. 
(Finn.-Upr. Forsch,, Helsingfors, 1 
TV, t12-118,) Discusses sees localities 
from which the epic of the Kalevala 
have heen obtained. sepon two chief 
SUrce, onc in the south (Esthonia) and 
ond in the north (| and Ricssian 
Karelia}, both of which have their sub- 
divinions. mportart. section 


the sonp-contest of Wiindmdinen and 
foukahainen, | blood-stream from W.'s 
wound, journey to Tuonela, voyage 
( purty’) and freeing af the smn. In In- 
german! ullerto's departure ; 
td lo (ater a Run 8 ballad) Tari 
ben's secon) 
tichterspruch uted 
abechied, (ibid, 118-134.) Discusses 
the judgment-song and leave-taking of 
Hetero it the Kalevaja, 
arjalta-somg is of Esthonian origin 
(Marketta = Marjetia), amd some 20 ver- 
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gions of it have been found:in that region, | 


Catholic influence la eviclent. 

Eilbnau (;) Hexen und Hexenzauher, 

nebet cinem Anhan st Uber Zauberor ond 
Hevenmetsie: ii, dl, Schles, Ges, f 

Volksk., besa £905) vi, 32-98.) 

‘Treats of witches, their form (cata, 


toads, straw, whirl-wind, Bgl mare), | 


favorite times (Christimms, St John's 
eve, May eve, etc. |, dancing: ani mesic, 
cursing, cic. Also the witches’ magic, 
charms, ete (the witch-book, the little 
blue sione), ways of injuring people anid 
prcperty, prvection ngainat witch-magic 
aod charm-hreaking, power of witch over 
grosa-growing, (Channers ond witch- 
madiers are pot ao evil as witches and 
sometimes even do good. Magic powers 
ure attributed to the gypsies, ta doctors 
and other learned teen. 

Leite de Vascoucellos (J.j Crioulos 
portugueses, res é litteratura 1895- 
Igor, 7 (Rom Jee ceb,, Erlangen, 1904, 
V1, 1, 405-908.) ‘Brief nites on pub- 
lications relating to the language and 
literature of the Portuguese outside of 
Europe, ‘The chief works have been 
Marqués de Barro’s studics of the In- 
e, folk-lore, ete., of the Portuguese 
creoles of West Africa (1899-rgoo), 
's atudy of the Portuguese dia- 
tects of Goa and Ceylon (1900), 
Ne fle de San-Thomd 1908), 
ihe author's fe nen A wre dia 

ie portuguatse 190 
sileoe (A.) Drei Slavi Schlifen: 
tinge, (2% a Ethn., Tterlin, 1904, 
XXXVI, 366, 2 fg.) Note on three 
Slavonic bead-rings (one of hronse-wire, 
two, hollow, of silver plate, and orna- 
mented), The two latter are fram s 
yore Nace near Kaidus, Weat Prossia. 
of these hollow rings is limited, 
ide ans et hosel eee animal 


Litvinova-Bartosi ah (irs | P.) Offinitrys 
a sell Zemlynntel va kogo povitu 
no Tehernigivsichin!. (Mater, Ukr 


bs ater galtnliioe. Soe Sdishbeoticd, 
eyiehoains ht Die Giteste Probe schles- 
ischen Volkisdialekts im Drama, (Mit, 
iL Schles. Ge £ Volksk , Breslan, 1905, 
Vi, 58-67.). Cites, with linguistic anc 
lanatory notes, passages from a drama 
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Masner | KF... | 


de Ma 


fit 


in the Silesian dialect, George fidbel's 
Die fart feewds fea ideo cn Patry- 
wrchem: (Hudiscin, 1586), believed to 
comiain the earliest cxnmple of this dia- 
BY rl the crane, 

Oe Magelbhes (ir) Os barcos da tia de 
‘Aveiro, (Portugalia, Porto, 1905, 1, 
49-62, 1 pl, 9 fg.) Describes the 
region of the Ria de Aveiro (formerly a 
breach of the oe, now a eult-lake or 


lesore) t in the Beira regron of Portugal 
and the yah in tne pon ite waters, 
There i is a particul of boat corre- 


oe to each at e chief aquatic 
the riz, vir. ¢ for salt-moaking, 
pairire ; for obtaining sea-weerdl and gross, 


piatictire: > for river transport of maritime 


fishing, Aavrira mercante!: for favial 
fishing, wartigrire of dabrega and beterra 
de ttaotve, “There in also the cufodvira, 
O littl: boat. used in hunting waterfowl, 
ete. The prows arel poops of senna of 
the walicerres are much omamented., 
News Aufpaben der schles- 
ischen Volkskunde (Mitt. ad. Schles. 
Ges £ Volksk., Breslau, 1905, vt, 1-9.) 
Indicates as most tnelrs ol 
museum (institute ) amd ke lore societies 
the collection af old folk-products in 
fodustry and manufacture and the gather- 
ing together and | tion of art prodl- 
ucts and exam of handiwork, etc. 
The Silesian Museum, since ita founda. 
tion in 1399, paki special attention to the 
collection of Pesan car antiquities. "The 
Silesian Folk Society is nf = cat- 
row a: to extlade folk-art from the field 
of its activities Aid can come from the 
man of science, the artiein, the photog: 
rapher (p ictures of houses, furniture, 
tools, efc., are Memsatae ete. 

ttoa | ty fs cmp Alemie- 

ance =F la, Porta, 1905, 1, 79- 

» 43 igs.) Desenbes the chimneys, 

nite ornamental, of the bouses in 
the § Sado region of A 1 There are 
lypes, — py , cylindrical, 

pointe In Pecieire Occurs @ curious 
of {Dy chimney. 

(Or) Ein Fisehspeer aus der 
Grsaat we Firstenherp . ML. (ff 
Ethn., Berlin, 1905, xxxVil, 445-447 
i) Describes an fl-pronged iroo 

. . Her Keates 
of Sheer ve dlinilar fieh-speare taleen fren 


nienburg fish- The ‘ fish» 
ab ierir is koown ana cartinen af 


paleotithic France. 
K.) Ueber dic Wirksamkeit dra 
Westfilischen Fehmgerichts in Riga. 
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(Sizgh d. Ges £. Gesch 


tah 


fr4me extended to 


etc., Riga, 
[1904]. 4-18.) ¢ Chtes evidence 
ow that in spite of the declarations 
of the civil authorities and the arch: 
he influence of the Westphalian 
Riga und its power 


t 


Wha tes 
— Le 


bcine Briderschaftess, { Ibid, oe) 


‘Simson 3 
Artus inn and ite camerader its, 


—— Der Freiherr Bengt Horn als Acltes- 
ter der Kompagnie der Schwarsen | 


there. 


den Danziger Artushof und 


the recent work of Dr 


lished in 1900 0m the formu 


HA to RK Thid., Ci 
upter poy re 44-55.) Gives 


an nore 
Horn (b. 1675) in. connection with the 


aml activities of 


"Company of Block Heads,"' pow some 
Bemans (W, ON Die milttelalterlichen 


loleschnitert 


ain Grestiih) des Rat- 


eres und der Heil, Geisthirche ev 
Revel, 

the medieval wood-carsings (acenc from 
Tristan and Jaolde, Samson and the 
lien, Golkath are David, Samaon anid 
Delitsh, scene from V il) cn the seats 
fn the tevorre bond of Reel. 





(Tbe, 5-14, 3p.) Describes 


K.j Ein Freund und Farderer 
then Volkskunile vor hunder | 
Jahren und seine Zeitechrift, ( Mift. 


d. Schies. Ges. £ Volkek , Breslau, 1905, 


Peixoto (R 
meee 


in TLNnews peatece iv piers whee 


fC.) Ore Ven. 
) Sob ipa (Partogely 


de oleio em Port 


; Pras ie 5 fen) Note 


Amarante and RBaino, where ae nin 
“pancleires,"” as the rustic 


ae Pepulee called, — these pot: | 
tule wet ; j oes 


of cic... mre 
pecihedl. Whe Gosden sige ma bof 
the ¢ ithe m Earope oboe ar yy 





pelaers to which cattle, horses, etc., 


—- ‘o iwseu municipal de Braganca. 
(Thid,, 120.) Brief account of the smu. 
nicipal oie um re srs and ite co 
tenia (the specialiy is ta idary ¢ 
riphy ;! The tusewm datna is im tie 
rab *e the ae A, dos Santos 

ira Lopo int 

—- Missense (Tbid., s2c— 
aa A Notes on the pal mseuma 

Se rh minis: in bel laa. quarter of 

th century), transferred. afterward 

ne part to Evora and Coimbra, diocesan 
expositions, etc. 

— Excavectes archeologicis. Thbd., 
122-123.) Notes on-the labors of Man. 
wel da Gama Xara and the Sociedade 
Archeologica Lusitana, fa, pegriragees Pen- 
heiro, Santos Rocha, ete, 

— are ie popular. (Tbed.,.35- 

» 30 fe} Treats of popular lum pes 
and otber devices for ilumtaation rou 
early times down fo the present in Portu- 
g2). After torches came lamp one of 
the very curliest was a shell to contain 
the buming substance, which form later 
lamps imitated in clay, ete. Wicks 
came with the popolarization of oil, and 
fancy and feshion modified ond orna- 
mented (he receptacle, till lanopa in Ro- 
Hin tines exhi ited an exuberance of 
decoration, which was increased daring 


the subsequent Christion 
Physical = deterioration. (Man, ere 
‘Ade ge ¥, 85-84.) Text of memorial af 


Anthropo ical Institute to the Lord 
President of the Council, praying for the 
eases of an anthropometric sur- 

& megister of sickness, and an ad- 
snery council, © recommended by the 

Toter-Departmental Committee on LFS 

ical Deterioration, 

Pinho (J.) Ethnogra Amarantina. 
A cote ( Portupalia, Porto, 1905, I, 
&4-100, 40 fs.) Treats of bunt at 
Lapin ig in the Amaratite region of 

A se eremente eat imple- 

saat tt employ people Yer, 
and they are rat he with more e less 
detail, Snares with and withew! bait 


cated); lying-in-wait (with and without 
decoys) and kindred hee bant. 


bil"s kort Pov Larkin vatchint. 


CHAMBER AL] 


iv, roS-113, 7 fge.) Treats of folle- 
je (Ui rains and Great Russian 

eur-rings, etc.) in the Starobilsk distinct 
of the government of Charkoy, the process 


of manufacture, implements rank Oe 
tiren 


Reindl (J.) Die chemaligen W 
bel Ne an der Donan. Globes, 
Breach 1g05, LXXXVII, 354-387. | 
otes on aeatyaner ta 


Neuburg, and other pnedig ebtire the 
settlement of monks and the founding of 
monasteries led to the cultivation of the 
grape. Of the wine of Ne Balde 
sang that ‘the rapes naturally 

vincgar,”" Viticulte 
region: during the comune a. The 
second iGeot tral yt 
sft of the 


valley Eepnet with the 
wicbon of monasteries, 
Rasy M.} Gontaarstve u sell Opoahinl, 
tavstchini. (Mater. Ulr.-Rus'k. 
Etnol., Lyiv, 1905, IV, 41-59, 12 figs.) 
San of Seaman a 
vil i, py owe ine . 
tava, ‘The nature of the clay used, the 
various stages of manufacture (cleans- 


— Virobi s dereva 4 pind e Poltuv- 
stchint. ( Tbid- 60-73, q ) Treats 
of ng wooden implements 
(wheels, spa de, barrels, and peop) Mg 
the village i of Grane, government of 


‘lava. 


— Grebinnitetvo a sell Groot o Sent 


stehin!, (Thid., 74-81, at 
ee 
estes, implements, ete.) in tn (Fe 


acc V.) Die bedeutung D. FE. D 
ws in der geshichte es der cin- 


fd, 7,500 em 
oy Satis i 


Schl | (A). Kenai deformirte Schl 


(Corr Bt d. Destuchen G Ge. f. An- 
throp., Munchen, 1904, XXXIV, 104- 


Schoctensack |.) 


Setild(E.N.) Karelisches alp 


( Halle 
— en eget 
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too.) Diseosses ortifcially deformed 
crania fram Teutonic ‘ Reihengraler," 
Most of these skulle ore female and their 
origin may be comnected with lonp- 
haircdness, senting tp Sr peenialy due 
to forehead bands and other like coa- 
étrictions, not for intentional deformation 
of the skall bot for hair mangement. 
Binding the child's head to a cradle- 
bod may also have been a factor in 


some deformations, 

Ueber neolithische 
Tongefiascheiben des. Perm-livlindi- 
schen 'T und fiber Kieselarteiokte 
vor Palkino, russ, Gouvernement Perm. 
(#. £ Ethn., Berlin, 1905; XXXVI, 357- 
362,°.35 fe) Describes enis of 
pottery (neolithic in te ne afel or- 
nament) from Palking (Perm) in Kossia, 
which remarkably resemble pattie) frag 
ments from a shell-heap in Levonia, 
2.000 km. distant, Also a number of 
Hint arrowheads, elc., some rare neo 
lithic in form, 

abeed wed 


kareliache achrift aus 16, Jahrhon- 
dert. (Ane d. Finn.-Ugr. Forsch, 
Elclsingiors, 1904, LV, 55-57.) Notes 
an eocodnt by Sion von Salingen (| ca. 
597), @ Dutch merchant, of the fret at- 
tempt to ged ing Karelian language 
writing is description was first 
published” in tbr in the Mayorn fiir 
die j. ffistorie owned hese 


» (Thad. 
ni out that “he Chr- 
Fiduidacan: Punk, wai (ines Goeen, 
poled In 1667 of several Lapp. works ; 
“of Ume was Olaus 


Stephani Grasn (d. 1690). 


=] 


—— ‘wad Karjalainen (K. F.) Stati 


tische Angaben tiber die finnen und lap- 
pen in Nor Ibud., 6§-71.) Keé- 
famsts and discussed statinice of Plans 
amd = Lappe. According to. the Nor- 
cnn suites ge there was 2,548 

3 Fins and 4,053 


z 


wegian-speaking Finns were 4,7 

Lappe, 14,989. Of the Lay 1,202 
common, The Finns seem to be losing 
in number more than the Lapps, but the 
mumber of nomad Lapps haz decreased. 


: 


Severo (R. Os braceletes d'ouro de 
: R.) ‘ oure 


wmozella, (Portugalia, Porto, 1905, 
ti, 63-74, 1 pl. tz fs.) Treats af 20 
. toaericek wager nl agraet yical dae 

the parish of Amogella and compares 
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thers with oe abject frind else- ing, routing, extraction of oil, apparatus, 

where y of I See Serer: Aurion. 

Sieba(T,) Schlesische Flurnamen.: (Mitt. 
d. Schles. Chem, 4 bynes ee 
1905, Vi, 169-115 re txamples o 
rillage: held Saas from Seidorf and 
neigh herlwsd_ 





tugues nolo pel Important datw for folk- 
form ta suite primitive, | Sticke (T. Sapen Alp und der 
— Novas de ii ae dng eres Pie (ibid, op-10!.) Gives 
proto-historics, ({bid., 109-910). brief legends and stories relating to the 
scribes briefly the foryns oc Secaasey night-mare snd the + white woman" 
the bracelet of Telloes, both specimens | from Schebitz, Klcin-Ellguth, Mihnits, 
wine representing | Enso, Rabitor, Tarnavite, ete, in 
— © cemitetio romsno do Monte do -) Folk-lore transmontano, 


Penoogo, Kio Tinto. (Thid,, trt<113, 
Wi mat awa arate ‘pile, "(feo Ror fol Sfhie pee 


rial-place amd ite contents (some clay | fro Hragansa, M 


ne ior fa oe eae hag ray, 198 whorl, Tetaner Fy Fc Voltakund der Slo. 
Eil. rT # 19045, 

Ar at th -) 1s liens Vitla-Poves LXXEVI, 376-350, 10 fps) 1) Trents at 
Slovaks —the southernmost section 


ubeutictié. the 
oth pirrbone of een a of the Crech-Moravian-Slovak stock — 


their dress, houses and furniture, farm- 
BITANgements, prove-ormmementi, etc. 
Not many of the old customs now survive 
(weddings retain a few), contact with 
ae (rerman. otighbors has abolished 
Pater 


Thomaz(P. F,) Folk-lore Metrao, (Por- 
tugalin, Porto, 1905, 1, 108) Gives 
fexts of and religious poems from 
Beira Alta ) aeons them a ‘* litthe Pater 
Nester," “Title Ame Maria,"" ** little 
Credo,’* etc. | 
Thon (],) age CaS Gemeinden in 
land. (2. £. . Stat. J. 
Jaden, my Besiiny 1503. 7 Ja. 9, 1-9) 





Vereletenik: (A. } Oitinl a rivnitchno- 
ee ( Mater. Uker-- Rus'k. 
Etnol, Lviv, 1 v1, 80-97, 4 
Describes. pil-alateieas (hemp a :} 
in morth-eastern (alicia. Mortar 
worked by foot is used, — the ol pes 


tes Shir lave pag a 

The four’ in and 
i roouited, pratt viacae 
Volkey (T:} Virol 


. srdctealcersattien 
Gru uw mealititehnich stancvistchach rm 
eee ensthbpiess Near) map. Lists, 

it a. 
tions!” In: the Ukraine” An abetonct of 
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this article wae reviewed tn the Ce 
cone fe fit, eee oad i, Dia. 7 

vom m Walde LE.) Lock: beach: 

nase flr Haugiere, emit. a Schies. 

Cee. f. Volkak., FE Dog, Vi, Pic 

ria, } Lists names need! toon!) and drive 


! sisrosatn hs 
Agr ge a 

» tgo5, Iv, tga, 
Treats of Taiing and i 


ia 


howse: (ort, (speat, bere, 


hing apd ornamms, tn ec 
comemion, musical cl Straits HM nil. 
ae 
badeay soci a gra 
nbc yay African ( 


which may be att off all the rest of the 
the Sahara, in rome: | 


Paria o 


ent rg Pa an siratam; Weat African 
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to the «lil- 





Sareeeaven te the ent Pop and 
probably originating fram Indone 
aratum (of Indonesian origin) corre 
to the wee Papuan | a etratuns 
(anding analogics in Lindustan) rep- 
reacted chiefly in the western Soudan y 
a Hamil, of old Semitic, eratem in 
the Sodan, Fast amd South Africa; a 
modern Semitic ( Arabic) in the sane re- 
gun her yn Pg The culiural depend: 
ence opon Asie, is, 
to.A,, very marked, both ep oaaiSian. 
and the sosthern regions of that cant). 
nent A, does not alrrihute thee cntagciee wil 
irc onap ap the negro. The Sudan 
calture had both western and eastern far. 
ters. Impertant for caltar: in the scuth 
cae ama is the forrign (south Ara- 
the gold country betweet 


Zanker ed abe i 
fame nse a0) 1.) "The edge. al he 


t. hy. W,, 9904, 
rash Z19- 30, “6 ee Treats of 
Fl the yulros or Thy 


dritana Colonia, its a t thee 
nen locitag excarated by ‘the uu) 


Bail (KR) 
ay R.) Fide cise rte 


aes ank. OL ntary Lotri., 19051 
Vcerol Peadiallt Schiecinterihe Blanc 
enborn, ete., and describes flints (obtained 


in tgog by author and Mr EF. K. Ayrton 


| ) 
in comparison with British paleoliths. 
H. Bea evidence of pelos cspllen at 
fhetsrt ‘The desert soriace where the 
‘st implements were found waa ** evi- 


i 


everything, limestone ay well me flints, 
being black with weathering."” At 
72 Hi. hae another brief mote on the 


subject. 

—— The courrence af iron ba 
Egypt. (Ubid,, 69-71.) HH. holds that 
** moron vee ree Seay C01 Fare, 
iuns ae early ae the days of the Old 

the pyramid itei(, The word Aa 
('metal,"" originally) was ued also at 
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of worked iron may have reached Egypt 

irom immer Africa 
re Pa W.) Further potes on the El 
! (Tbid., 39-44.) 
Brief Brier antes Gn ied list of clans, com- 
ive vocabularies Of some 140 words 





several dislects. Also vocabulary of 





$0 words (Neuman) from the isolated 
| The , seen by the 
auihor in 1891, are forest hunters — the 
Digi clan are bearded and have a female 


Bole “ob ee bat: aa ear-ring of stone. 

ah Describes sione ear- 

a useil vitey af a4 to distend 

earlobes are considered 

when they meet on top of the head, 

ons! Beitrag nar ostafrika- 

fr Clive texte pues 

LIRAVil wes texts, mic, 

a tppdend va Jes four brief 

(ve el girl, A ie man, child) of the 

Joyce e(T LY: 


eastern Africn. 

“Seeatte from West 
Africa in the Hritish | 

Lond., 0905, V, 97-100, 1 pl, 2 figs.) 
Deserihes (wo recently acquired snap- 
stone figures from Mendiland, ‘one of 
whith ls not only an mireniel well-fin. 
ished example, bal in — as ing a I 


am aware 
ite recumbent on on cin c plinth. An- 
native) from 


other 

Mendilana ba, y aacibedl These im- 

ages, called memeri, or Sas devils," 
connection with the apricu 


have some 


le “(st G.) antiquities im the 
a ) a, pptes isin Atha 


of Pennsylvania, | (Rec 


Ay Waah., 1905, I¥, 0 figs. } 
Treats of the Mena table of ebony “4 
of the chest woe ain the world! 


large alabaster vase of 
{second dyrmsty), @ oldies af “rae 
= rat ti a 
porta valk pantie from ‘easly C cof: 
ma, etc. 

MSs Lond, The religion of the F 
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. “905. 54-85.) Re Stator 


[M.3., 7, 1905 


by E. Allégret in the Aeowe ae f Air. 
torre es Religions for Sept.-Oct., 1904, 
which “tends to confi my own ideas 
aboot carly religion,’ L. believes that 
“everywhere we find traces of the All- 
Father belief yelding, among the Kait- 
ish, to the Alcheringa and evolutionary 
hypothesis ; among the Fant, to ancestor 
worship, and apparently extinct among 
the Arunta and ether northern tribes,”’ 
The African Fans and the Australian 
Kaitish are beld by L. to sopport his 
Views. 

Mochi (A.) Lo scheletro di un Danealo 
diAsab, (A. p. PAnthrop., Firente, 
1904, XXXIV, 405-428, 1 pl.) Describes, 
with details of measurements, skull, lang- 
bones, pelvis, ete.; development of mus- 
culer system, etc, of an edolt Danakil 
co found in 1882 near Assb), 

stature (estimated) 4 1745 mm., 
Vissstee Tong, skeet] eT ( si (7E-9 > 
cepecty 1475 cc. Dr M. 
that negro admixture is nol Chetan — 
the rar is Mg! A apa de iairorpray 

Mullen ( 

Souths te ica (Ibid., Pak 


fgs.) Brief account of mangeta ( wood 
male }, a mren's fetish, and: Asse 
{wood | 


re of dog with bead at each 
end), a woman's fetish, The 
tion and use of fetishes are ¢ he 
Nevinson (HH. W.) The new slave trade. 
(Harper's Mo, Mag., N. Y., 1905, C1, 
341-759, 335-544, 6 igs.) First two 
sections (down the west coast, Wee AG 
ncan plantation life to-day) of article 


giving results of author's investig of 
the slave trade still existing m 
Oestliche (Dic) ElfenbeinkGste. (Globus 


i) Cvs rh ac De weenie Pee cae : 
the a 
Sik hagas ete. rier tied funeral cus- 
described, ‘The Attié make a 
ag oerey ee kane tack 
a) very will a bl 
smith. The white men are belleved to 
live under water, where they have no 
teres tase hatives a may lose 


f carly y ehinty Neves title then, fase 1905, 

65-67, 1 pl.) Notes on composite 
phonograph of 12 negroid males; 26 
nash -f males; 11 negroid fernales ; 
16 non- -‘negroid females, from the ancient 


Thebatd, Non- ly of popu 
Lithow “tears “chanel tationes BE the 
characteristic differences fi 


in the furctal 


CHAMBERLAIN | 


Keith's review of 
* The Ancient Races of the Thebald."" 
Thid., toi-lor,) ‘T. reaserts his be- 
in the racial heterogenenty (negroid, 
tein negroid) of the skulls in question. 
ASTA 
Austin (0 
the at. Geogr. mag fe ash., 
1905, XVI, ak ny igs 
attention to the '' extraordinary pieeaical 
difficulties which have attended efforts of 
the Occident to cullivate commerce ber- 
tween these two . sections of the 
world, and the ties ‘which still 
exist in the Orient itself, but which are 
ef to be overcome in the near future.*' 
W itheont transportation there can be no 
commerce. 
Biasutti (R.) T! Tibet secondo una vee- 
chia mlazione italiana. (A. p. pegs Hy 
Firenze, 1904, XXXIV, 453-459.) 
gumés and discusses (C. 


bil it Tibet (zg  gegre ‘fay 
cuticn a iT, tert, 
itelaie, coum) ree recasionte 


adel tiagety fel J. dapat Dendert, 

ra1§—07a Gren hat aan 
Blanckenhorn ( D.My t “Veber ie Stein. 
zeit und die Fircintaivaitatelre in Syrien- 
Palistina. (7 £ Ethn., Berlin, roos, 
MEKVI, 447-471, 17 fis.) Treats of 
the stone age and flint artefacts in Sytia- 
Palestine, Five modes of occurrence are 
noted : Sarface of eieetedh ms apels ai 
mouninins (older paleotithic, 


{ 
are o geonine Tithe ) 5 costa pn 
later }i 


(roa erotic Neolithic ‘si plait 

lithic}; beneath surtace at places of — 

aueerpion Legare to iron i ane 
‘een 

bronze Say Di = re ple 

Semasia). 


graves, ©. Rete sigs 





history of man to Syria 4 pri heey 
tian era: Eolithic, sap paleotithic 
( Chelléan), middle paleolithic ( Mouster- 
ian and lower Solatrean of Eesreret 
a _ (Magdalenian), early 

0,000-5,000 6. C,}, late 
eotithis vin pees nee cyt 


age (2,000-1,250 fh. ¢.), begin af 
iron agre (1,459-1,050 a. c) | ot 
Tsruclitic kingdom ( cc). 
riod ef fercgu sales oa of the: Mac- 






PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


). F.) Bh hcamng rin nize of 


given 
Braithwaite (Ee. E 


Brown (). B.) 


Easter Ty Aniaslegtial 


fiz 


cae (600 8. c. to (Christian era), ‘The 


characteristics of each age are briefly 


The Semitic Mu- 
scum. of Harvard University. (Rec. of 
Past, 190§, 1V, 243-251, 6 igs.) Brief 
EOCOUNt of Museu contents (lit: 


Assyrian room, oldest material, Biblical 
mmlerial, pyre: Palestinian 
roam}, — "a mugnificent collection of 
Semitic tuaterial so finely housed and eo 
idly orrang 

e Great Wall of China, 
Prot. Delaware Co. Inst. Sci. Medin, 
21905, 1,2-7.) General ‘dovtctohion’ 
Author visited it near Shan Hai (uan 


on the Pechelee | 27 years 

Cordel (//r) Weber die Nuattnhese der 
Swomling, Cz viper he ary 
Sammlung. > Ethn,, Berlin, 1 


XXXVI, Fae’ Brief notes on the 
collection of Prof. Griinwedel and Dr 
Huth from Turfan, —reprinted from the 


Possische “rifunw of Fels, 21, 1505, 
ey. ner GO5 


(Die) Grabengen in Babylon 
nud Assur, (Globus, Brnschwg., ay 
LEEXVIN, 124-126, ) Résumés Andrac 
report on his excavationsin Assur (graves, 
butiding-technique and neaterial grave 
tore, metallurgy, sirang etc, ), published 
inthe Mitteiflunpes afer Dewtiches Orient- 
Geiiichasi, 


discoveries aA 

to the Binet (Ree, of Past, 
Wash., 1905, 1 Iv, aH-a41- ) Treats of 
hentificati [x planatory 


Die Kellechin Stele und 
en Keilioschriften. 

+5 190S, LXEXVI 
vs Dr W, Beick 


dante (Vol. i Ht) a tem 
L devoted 1 he RAR hee 
rf 1 


Glovasnadi (U. (Crani arzhj del M 
Antropekeios ae 


di Firenre. (A. p. 
"Antrop., Firenze, 1904, xxXxIV, 333- 
353. 0 .) Describes, with measure- 
ments, 3 male and : fecale 
the Sinai collected 
Langier and presented fo the rp le 
1894-96, Of these skulls 3 are brachy- 


coo 


71s 


eephals and 3 dolichocephals, indicating 
that the Arabs of this region ure not an 
Ui aaa pe 
Hawe's amderungen auf Sachalin. 
(Globes, pach ls a LXEXYIN, 
9-82 7. tgs.) the facts re- 
to Ping in the German trans- 
tation hye Auseriien Osten, Berlin, 
1995) of C. H. Hawe's recent back of 
muntington (E-) Clinate nnd history 
Climate and h of 
eastern Posi an Stun, (Ree. of 
Past, Wash, 1905, 1¥, 205-219, 4 fs.) 
‘Treats of ancient climate, Alexander's 
desiccation of ancient ruins | Neh, 
Mery, Balkuwi, Anau), cause of de 
lation of Iran, | » ete. Repri Me 
from the author's Azforution: im Jur- 


E. “Ae, Eine 1Giobae Ba Badenatalt in 
Iphus, Braschwg., 1905, 
LXEXVUN, ens §.fgs.) Describes a 
(Chinese ba uestablishment in Raw 
whan, Author thinks Chinese less un- 
Cleanty than @ commonly believed. 
Laufer (B.) Chinesische Altertiimer in 
al pace * oat dngeeyseta 
45-49, 2 reals of seem 
blest Chinese vases, etc, from finds of 
the Roman period in various cof the 
country (four vessels | aint near 
the Porta in r829; an ornamented rase 
found mewr Harzheim in 1846, contaln- 
a — bronze figure of Hindu 
). LL. considers these to have 
reached the Occident in amy Arch ha 
merce tather than to have come with 
some Asiatic legion. 
Lissauver ( A.) ie Sehndet wus ‘Turfan. 
(2. 0 Ethn., Berlin, 1905, xxxvit, g22— 
433,11 tore Describes, with mensure- 
eet tae ree (ekulis, two adult, one 
child) from ee Piet & in Idikutsheri, 
Chinese ‘Turkestan, One of the skulle 
to the Ege =e cihers to alt 
7 pectiet it} geod iid ratteacht 
— represetits in its 
itive home The cephalic indices orate 
airin (WA BY Ao 


iv, Aba tik. sol aecoon 
me hey we Mba 
of Yu Won exploits 
are said to She eciaved oe saree 
B.C, “The imonument is Wot genuine, 

hack to TOD B, 









poe 
Miller (F. W. K.) Eine chinesische 
Weltkarte. (Zz. — Ettn., Berlin, 1905, 


REXVII, 366.) Note on a Chinese map 
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[N. 2,5 7, Egos 


of the world (now in the Berlin Moseom 

fir Vilkerkunde), dating fram 1674 A. 

D., found in '900 in the Pekin Oberva- 

tory. 

Ueber die kultur- nnd sprech icht- 
liche Bedeutung eines Teiles der Turfan 
Handschriften. ( lbid.,414-41§.) Enum- 
a the chief | of iss. in. the Griln- 

ede] — Huth collection from Turfan: 1. 
Chines ent Buddhist jutras from the 
ang pena 6-9 century & Ci). 2. 
The remarkable writing (beginning } of 
1ith century A. Th.) of the SEHie or 
Tangut. 3, The rune-like writing ol 
the Kok‘Tarkish fragments. 4. Frag- 
ments Lt mg omelet lite Ak Pena ol 
Tibetan ee hip}, 5: 
Sangh in Giese ent is reg thy int oon 
ee 6 Ms. in Mangattan 
wring (derived frecn adele 7.. Frag- 
the common Tibetan writing. 
. 1 Fragments in Syrian-Nestorian writ- 
ing, proof of the existence of Christian 
colonies in Turkestan, a Fragments 
in o modification of the © fsiran- 
et writing in three different lan 
hiewi, Sogdianian, and oll Turkish. 
Offord | peed Adi) Recent discoveries in west- 
Anmer. Antiy., Chicage, 1905, 
Vil, t-§.) Notes on investigations and 

PPE of Toscanne | stators of 
onan ogay ( Assyrian magical texts), 
King (recast of Tukulti Ninib), ut 

a) Joes, Hip oa Elamite stat- 
oes), Johns, Hilprecht Clay (Assy: 
rian deeds, business d is, ete. }. 

The omen and nt tablets of the 

~ Assyrians and Babylonians, (Ibid... 69- 

72.) Résumés dota on animal omens 

(forecasts), augurics from fire, creams, 

-oolora af water, ett. in A. Bos- 
sier's recent Ciwéx we textes refarifr & 
fa divination Assyre-dasyiontenne, 


Oppert (G.) Die Gottheiten der Indier. 
(2. f Eihn., Berlin, rgos, TARVIN, 256— 
353, First part of ane aborate and de- 

chic: and discussion of the 
dailies of the Hindos and their chief 
characteristics, After an introductory 
mtr Rae ie peoples of India, Dr 0. 
tt ic thengony of the Aryans 
in India, eel deity ring take 
more or » by oume and tithe. 
pein early prehistoric times now-Aryan 
iets seem to bel agiartybe rs rea 

of the Hindus, — the effect, ¢. 
im the figare of the goddess’ Adil’ 

Proctor (H.) Elohim: The object of 
primeval worship, (Amer. Antig., 
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Chicage, 1905, XXVil, 33-34.) P. 
argues that the term A/odim expresses a 
‘compound unity '' of the Godhead, nat 
an atcolute unity, — ‘the Christian ides 
of the Godbead 15 far nearer to that taught 
Moses, ond in the whole Mebrew 
fonach, than the Jewish conceplion of 
the present clay."' 
The Hebrew alphabet,  (Thid., 97- 
# ) 


Argues that the Hebrew acted 
square characters did not descend from 
the Phenician alphabet, but were ‘dh- 
rectly derived from hierog oulyphic « objects, 
the names of which they sti 

Schmidt (H.) Eine kleine silberne 


Schale. (2%. f. Evhn., Berlin, 1GO5, 
pecs aig ) Describes 2 padetioaoeh" pir 





Pema nae rok rounds had 
c vessel must hove. rea 


Asia from the Occident about ee cevened | 


Turanian | ! 

Sima Tlpaauenng psy heed pecans 

af the Turanion classificatory form, al- 
meh it angrier idh! its moet stril- 

be en live features, the eighth ond 


Stinner (fr) Ueber die tultur-. und 








the ge of an “Old Turkish 


tanguage, The block-prints are likewise 
eee te 


Thompson (- i note on Sinaitic 
snes a aaa Reached 7, 
the temple to ia Bie the 

the Egyptian » near 
oh mines at Saribit el-Khadm, 


explceed by the 
explored to ealy a4 185 ¥7 the Lapa 
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stele: is large, — some still stand in their 
original position, T. disputes Petric's 

view that the temple was Semitic, An 
instance of modern Arabic “ fire-junrp- 
ing"* is noted, The ‘* heart-plant *’ 
of Assyrian incantations, the Hyaicyomi 
revetiraes, still grows inthe northern part of 
the ingula, 

Von oo nach Longtscheu. (Globus, 
Tinichwg., 1905, LXAEXXVII, 120-124, § 
(gs) Résumés account by Henn Turot 
of a journey from Hanoi to : 

lished in the Tuwr au Afordr. Con. 
tains some notes on the Muorng, ete. 

W. (R.) Zor An logic der Mon- 
golen. (Ibid, 49.) tésumés Birkner’s 
paper with this title noticed in the 
Aurrican Anthrupologint, 1905, N. 3., 
¥H, 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Balfour { Hi.) Bird and boonan designs 
from the Solomon islands, illustrating 
the influence of pas Senge ores sega 
Man, Lond., Igog, ¥, Si-d3, 7 
; evidence to 7 show that ‘* the 





cousbipations of radivideal eatin 
rather than Senden characters them- 
selres, aris up "W.) Die Mark 


t pre-C people the 
essing tn ot da paring ar skull 
cerea”’ ere cited), now « mixed race 
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called Chamorros (Spanish -Chermorro- 
Kanoka- Tugal - Chinese. ja = Cher: 
man, etc} — there are besides t0 pore 
bho dx, 100 Germans, 200 
Americans ; lang 


j Feligion j nmin 
ners and cnstinns of Amer 





ame ( effre tmericanira- 
we etc.) ; house. bailding ; agriculture 
soe nepicalsrel inp lements chithing ; 
festiva aiid bea (the Cars lintams are 
more socisHstic than the Chemorros 
trade ond commerce; future of | 
isluneds (a newt 


me Ey mebiled), be 





pig: li cluty ated a 4h il 

Kewet  pe ig Hetittdekn : riyte, 

Such objects are made by natives “ for 
Ganaet i.) 7 The les of the Phili 
pore va Eig Tater e Philip- 

ey 1-975, Map, } 

Dr BF. =275, map) 


ebay 





vet oat pene 
among | ¥: or wil e,"" 
The nomerons people are aS vin. 

Negritos count 23,000, the 





schichten in Ozeanien. (2. £ Ethnol., 
aati 1905) arth 28-53, 6 am. 
maps. distinguishes five cul- 
ture areas and strata; 1. Nigritian { Aus- 
walla and part of Melaiesa) 2. West 
eae Papuan. Melan.- 

: Polieaie The chief char. 
sii of ch ae The old- 





l 
cos. ee ate 
aria | in a way, . 
nesian culture, tien eo ae 
appears a proncunced, unitary coltore 
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200,000, | 
‘(F.) Koltorkreise ond Kultur- 


[N. 5.) 7, 1905 


with @ mronely developed political cle- 
tent. lynesians came aly 
from Asin; the Melanesians fi 
nearest anologucs in the culture of ie 
of the natives of the Phill wi 
haps ale the castern Hime. nd 5 
the Nigritic and Exst Paves sis 
relation with Afries. Insouthern . sia 
™ Jies the key for ethnic connections be- 
(ween and Africa,’ The char- 
acteristics of the variows culture-areas, 
etc., Boreas git Aa ics ted. 
Grosvenor (G. FL.) A revelation of the 
Filipinos. (Nat. Geogr. Mug., biden 
1905, X¥I, 39-19% all fem 
marizes WU. S. conse ge March, 


1 a ution, ts ven es 7,636, 26, 
of hich 6,98) i gnenas 76354426 35-4 
erable de Ladle pitciney! aye re- 


mainder, 647,740, being ‘wild people." 
the Negritod all the natives are 
Malay. 


_ The amount of litermcy i ‘* gur- 

There are £3,400 darrtar or 

villages averaging $00 pevple each, The 
Tlocans are most migratory. 

Haddon (FE. E.) Note on the people of 
Bormmes, (Man, Lond., 1905, ¥, 72-25. } 
Compares Dr A. C, Haddon's studies al 
the natives of Sarawak" with the Kohi- 
briigge:Niewenhuis data from Dutch 
Borneo. The ethnographic conditions 
are simpler in the latter region 

— Studies in Bornean decorstive ort: 

ig Patterns derived from the roots of the 

tree, (Ibid, 67-60, 4 fg) De- 
scribes purtterts on bamboo thrend-holidler 

Bee (te the route of the parasitic 

tree ( Crestyyma which seem to 
have appealed much dict aR malive tind, 

Dr H. notes that the men astally affect 

patterns derived from plants, whereas 


the designs emp by the women to 
decorate their cloths are mainly animal 
derivatives. *' Moreover, “not only are 


the majority of the motives ployed 
ete phe entirely different hee 
in favor with the other, but the treatment 
of the nuvives is also quite different."" 
—— Tatuing at Hula, British New 
Guinea, 





‘are painted on the 
: . In the Rigs dis- 
ses dlc ipe fre. vulva 
wifehood, 


ie necsinry 
ge er tan he eligion 

war lore 1 the 

of Kayan and Sea Dyaks of Borneo # 
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(J. Amer. Orient. Soc, BN. Vi, 1904, 
XXV, 231-247.) The conflict in religion 
of the tutelary spirits of war and of 
os representa a conflicl in cco 

nomic pursuits. “The author illosiretes 
from the religion of these two wotive 
tribes bow war and rice-culture, a8 
means of liveliboesd, ne ly '4re- 
quire different manner of life, different 
laws ond costoms, different organization 
of society, and different | I quali- 
fications.”* In. both tribes both activities 
ere well develo Hea 





portance: th leads to 
the Soaiination. of the yee ig his 
epriculture favors the women who cdo 
most of the farm work, In Sea Dyak 
hia feminine ideals are far more 
; with Use Kayans the legen- 
: hehbes and are charucteristic- 
ally virile. Wit ‘the former the part 
taken by women in ritual te alto moch 
greater, With the Kaya congoest 
spaced ements the Sea Dyaka, 
turists, were ne 

acafarers anil 


io ae to be also 

St. Matthias und die 

‘ied Tench. (Globus, 

Seach - 1905, LXXXVITI, 72.) 

Notes of a visit in April, 1908 (F. was was 
the first white man to reach 

Tench). Clothing, weapons, fect 


icronesian adinizture than bs the cose 
in the ellong 0.) Fine Remerkunge 


Sal | Rares} _ der pans von 


snd dem Bismarck Archipel (Int. A. f. 


E _» Leiden, 2 xVI, P76—-179,. | 
RY egeritn te en ot the 





— Dhe 


( ‘Kemeé)j, like the | 
people of of St "amattbex: show more signs 
of 








Schultz | Pr) Fine 
Samoa. (Globus, 
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(Tbid., 180-493-) Additional data (and 
correction ) to thise in Adrian) and Kruijt 
article on Ihe same wubject in vol. XIV. 
Comparative notes on the ethnology of 
beaten bark clothing. See Americen 
chat Saat rgoz, MN. 8, IV, 175: 
Stimuine und der Sidkfiste von 
Niederidodisch Nen-Guines.  (Thid., 
194-242, 6pl., #igx.) Altera historical 
bncrodisnenlon, D'S, treats of the Togeri 
und “Toro, efe. ( position of womun— 
slaves, clothing and ornament, dwellings 
ated furniture, ford, weap traffic, 
canocs, disense, music, dance, ete. ). 
Papes 211-223 are occupted by a descrip- 
of the collections (foods and nur- 
eotics, and objects uted in connection 
therewith; clothing and ornament jthouse- 
Ormament and furniture ; objects Con « 
cerned in eet ya weapons and 
tokens af p their ornamentation ; 
music} H. W. Raner and FE. F, T, 
Bik ; = 226-241, by a Dutch-German- 
S. O. New Guineas and S. O=;. New 
Guines-Dutch-German 
brief Dutch-German- ‘Tugeri 
is also given, aod on 24t a brief 
tive word-list te H. Ray in 
Aga 


vocabulary, <A 


Earache, 


noun (gemnmatical gener, ry } adjec- 
tive, numerals, verb, 5. cs that the 
t+ 

cn the tn or tas Gasslle poate 
New Pomerania is of Papuan 

of di ” | a a very interesting seat 
minutives and and augmentatives in 

Its formations are rich and 


plicated. 

(O.) Tasmanische Steinin- 
(2.6 eo, Berlin, 1905, 
aaa “362-365, 6 6 fgs.) Describes 

x atone ft pecseasien of Prot. 


nore possession af Prof G, 
Ferg iL h., Nae’ manuiac- 
The “Tasmanian 


a“ t kenives” had’ no 5 linn, and 5. thinks 


cree, my eae permit the technical and 
wpaiterd Poniet 
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LXAXVUL, 17.) Note, with specimens, AMERICA 
On. w secret | called ag ‘ 
Hitin (** tarned ‘specch") in mee | Amateca (The) tribe in Mexico. 
ch the sacs Of Sami (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1905, XxVil, 

Seidel f 11.) Ueber Religion und Sprache 39.) Notes on the legends concern- 
dey ‘Tobiinsulaner, { Thid., 14-16.) the Amatecas, whose descendants 
Discussion of data concerning “' temple," still Live in Amatlon de los Reyes in the 


chiefly on Kubary's Erhwographiiche 


Helivdge i easy nepal 
stele Leiden, 1 5) A compe 
of twenty words is 

The die diy of Tobit Var 
of Ametican-Hewnsiian influences are 





a acalic aioe epee 
notes ae Sorts 
a e, 

‘escrito th progress of 
aa note on c 
Cook-Daniels expedition New Guinea, 
Sawa the rok ar Notes that the natives 
sare their “outliers” 





£830 and 1840 1 ie ‘entirely untenable.”* 
Tt i is a St ‘(whether Baiame is = 





bell-bind, or the bell-bird a 

decased Among the Ur 
banna the W 2 Ceremony commenn- 
tates the rly of teal — 
cristata) over thet 

Wotherspoon (4A. 5.) 


“TicTic,”" his his servant, 
tures who five im the Toots of the big 
Sareea 





| (re) Traditional ballads in New 
Eepland: I. (J- ae tah) Choe = 
ton iin 123-1 vee 
psainphtcel (text and juice) from New 
England of: The golden vanity, Lord 
Seg RNa ea iy td Goa ar 


nat Isabel anc Elf-knight, 
: Aloe anil the 8, Swee ake, i 
‘in, the mermaid. Captain Ward 


and the Rainbow. Of the ca col- 
lected by B., “the best of them, those 
whose nonulsy is most clearly altested, 
come from Vermont ; the greater number 
are from. Massachusetts,’" In two years 
+f, of the balls represen pone n  e 
14. of the es- 
sor Child's volames. = 
Bierbower (Afr 5.) Among the cl 
ancl pe teellliery of New Mexicu. 
(Ree, of Past, Wash., 1905, IV, 227- 
233, 6 fe.) Extracts from » June 
16-29, 1900, af a general character, re- 
lating to Santa Crus, Santa Clara, and 
Pulvadera cufon, 
Prehistoric ruims 
Foard Antiq., neh 
ef ac- 


on the western bank of the 
Firs Riese fiver in Chihoohua, vis- 
ted by artlett in 1554. Pottery, me- 
totes, etc., besides many akeletons have 
been found. These ruins are attrilmted 
to the Artecs, 
le (D.)} Canadian Indians im tooy. 
(Mian, Lond., 1905, ¥, 3 -58.) Gives 
statistics from Report of nt of 
Tndian Affairs for 6 1903, In- 
diana numbered 108,233, in 1904, 107,- 
978, end the Sup Tiilian Affotes calls 
ees the belief that they are "' a 
dying race." . thinks that, while 
they may be holding their own, ‘ misce- 
en as well as disenee is slowly 
oe gues.) In Ontario, Quebec, 
ova Scotia a slight Increase in pop- 
wlation is moted: the highest death-rate 
is in British Columbia. The farming of 
the Six Nations and Missiseruges, in sone 
cases, thows requlls o¢ good as those af 
ast whites. The Indian still prefer lie. 
ing in commomities of thelr own. 
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— Noles on some apecinems, (Ann. 
Arch. Rep. 1904, Tae, 1905, 17-30, 





teas Seiad: stone file *t from Went- 
worth oo., bear and beaver-toolh tools 
from Balsam Jake, stone axes from Ari- 


or club spikes, stone gouges f | rariou 
ol exon th stone ond eee pipes 


jst 

ationgy then ** | | 

Seaicits te most raaeitate aft effigy fate 
cee gat Pwgerebtea vie ke 


fe attend the of 
Tiny), bone bone-“* i) helders"* 
wero : = te 


+ whistles), 


once aoe 
— Note, ete. (Thi. 


stone seat oavtodes: he 2) bee mele 
bird: mout (nl ‘ail wack 


wainprum str 
objects are sur- 
face fins ot mines! Sook 
(Ontario), copper 


: 


Bhesed nay in 
pearance, pottery Gods of etl gy 
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Pi 
HiPeay 


ved bead, 
—white not Indian in origin }; Mexican 
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Pa 
E 
af 
lh 


of the Olitiwas (gives tradition of 
‘a Mohawk outers Lake St 
ge (brief account of investigation 
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the N. 
Vast, Wash., gos, IV, 202-205, 2 fp. ) 


Dieseldorf (sir) 


older lp ges 




















of embankment! on 
neor Lake Couchiching,— no opinion 
arrived af a8 to mitre and origin); Caho- 
kia mound (notes of recent visit}; = 
TELAT TB 
abne! al ats Partial excavation of 

McEvers moand. ( Kec. of 


excavation in May, 1905. 
After depth of 26 feet a berial oh or 
cut of war wes me! and in the enclonure 
were a skeleton, some skalls and other 
human temains, two fine bone awls, a 


of number of pearl and ahel] beads, 
1,195 noveculite blades 


Chamberlain (A. F.) Mythology of 


Indian stocks morth of i790 iJ. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, (905, ‘XVIII, 
H1t-122.) Enumerntes, with brief notes, 
the chief mythol and folklore 
literature of the Kulanapan, Mari 
Moquelamnan, Paluilmihan, 1 an, 
Quoratean, Shahaption, Uchean, Weit- 
sasha Wishoskan, Wakonan, Yanan, 
Caddoan, Chimookan, C 
=r re ielneg Went Kolusch- 
umamian, Pojunan ttngetan 
(Huidan), Tsimshian (Chimmesyan ), 
akashan (Kwakiotl-Nootka) stoc 
Ueber Jadeil —aund 
anderen Schmuck der MayavSlker. (2. 
f£ Ethn., Berlin, 100g, xxxvii, go8- 
qi, t2 aoe Describes briedly j ite 
te and objects from Chams, Ipam, 
and Arenal in Alta Vera Par and 


Droiler (3 G) Indian prckes te Mon- 


roc Co,, New York. (Ann. Arch. R 

1904, Toronto, 1905, ete Notes 

on #8 Dumber of pars 

of Totiacton, Le orse woul of of the 
mig ats a 


the author in 1808, and their contents 
Nero teeth, Fines bullets, ae ber, 
eletons, of “Aubas, 


ete. —the pin had probably 
dicd from an over-dose-of this ruit}), 


1905, LXXXVIN, O01-112.) Kes 
Henshaw's article in American Anthro. 
felogil, 1905, MN. 3,, Vl, 109-113. 


£ 


7 


Firstemann (E.) Die Millionenzahlen 
im Dresdensia. (Ubid., 126-128.) Lie 
Deas te three groups of numerals for 
Codez Dresdensis. The first group 
covers a momber of 77,220 daya, the 
second B4,690 the third, 58,334. All 
ubets of the second group lie 





feos 
ing with Feech ench Canada, travels, ete. 


is continues Dr G."s valuable anno 
‘ted bibliography for the decade 1ig0- 


Gilbert U3.) § Sap taser the Fox Is- 
at, Geogr, Mag,, Wash., 
see ee Author says pop- 


AL i | very 





Hmmond (J 1) i.) The Oma of Les 
Torcnt 1905 ery eet 

t oranto, = 

on Tora Oke need Phe 


‘Ojibwas “at present own and th 
davai th actuaries of Rama, con . 


of 1,600 
Sent tn boxe [ake Sterne, sae the amet 
lalanda in Lake Couchi rata 


with the Christian Isjands in t 
Bay." Their chief bane is the wh 











pry Si 
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supplied by the whites. Few, apparently, 
are of pure blood, They are all keen 
enya be pcrohids ag et their 
own wor | or on the portage, 
they easily ontdo the most handy white." 


— Cahiague, Ding 4-7.) Angues 
of the H 


that the site 
Cahingue was at Mt b Slaven near the 
town of Orillia, and not, as Mr Hunter 
mniceee Sghat man} ee feed aeoot 
munication, ry supply, 
permanent water supply, sheltered and 
easily defended poditinn, case of escape 
land and water, ctc., favor the Mt 
ren site. 


village of 


— North and South Orillia. (Tbid., 


77 8 fj Brief notes om sites of 
i se in villages ead bs 
final raid of Sroquole im hae Peg 

new sites in South and § in bt Ocita 
are indicated. Certain articles attributed 
in a former Report to Chief's Island in 
Lake Simeoe, are really from Horse 
eli former being “sacred 


ground "to the Indians, 


pi mete E.) ana’ Broomall (| H. ny 
|} 4 phs a some of the (Spanish 


inscriptions on E!] Moro, New Mexico, 
with translations and motes ( Proc, Dela- 
ware Co. Inet. Sci., Melia, Pa., 1905, 
l, 19-24, 10 pl.) Reproduces photo- 
gra token in Anpust, tgog. - Adds 
much to the transliterations = transla- 
tions of previous investigators and writers 
Lex cypge in 1849, 2 Handelier, 


Hurtado (1736), y ( 1G: hs 
Gor, de Silve ero Gov. Sar. 
tines (1716), the Bishop of Durango 
(1737). 

Abschluss meiner 
es Rio 
Negro und Yapurk, ’ (Globus, Rrnachwg., 
igo§, LXXxvin, 91, 7 fm) Con- 
tains notes on the Tsd Paliinoa, 
Makuna, Yahuna, Yabehina, Bubagana, 
Imihita, Ulitete, Yori, and other Inelian 
tribes and Jes, The communal 
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von ald (G, e indianhchen about Bella-bella, with whom at present 
Musct -in Sik ien, (hid, ‘ithe dead are e rolled in Sreng i cover: 


1904, LXXXVE, 441-347. ae fm.) De- | 


scribes location, nature, contents, ete., 
of the ton eae planes fi nisi 


heaps of the MoT the Draatilae cesta are ipnatsic , sly 
temed. ‘The Jesuits in the 16th, 17th 
amd part of the hth centories 
reba efomenigenp pon 

i nol on it 
ce cone ee eek in the hightand towns 

medayeiy ore very high 
Coandsy 20 m.), others of colossal ex- 
tent (¢. ¢. Villa Nova on 


: Jn pomp ok 


3 
=: 


afier the 


mon, apider, otter, . mole, oo 
ote, dog, bluz-jay, stelagen, grizzly bear, 
sree * po e, raren, agp. 

unk, ele). The wploce bere the 
hikarnerod Pi agen dl speek Sar 
mythologies of | af 
one o considerable rks alae len 
Das aescalis eatalnaniinen ot rene 





LEXI, 410"413, 3 figs: } 


ce ni | 


Zin! nA are pot in grave 
bowses, which are ** eon pe buildings 
containing besides the remains of the vari- 
ons wort of the family, the children’s 


re aes dijhes, c lamps, 

of farnitare, and other belongs of the 
departed." Burnings o 

erty take place at stated sd wae near thi ra 

grave-houses, Some of the dried taacdies 

are utilized m the ** man-catiog dance."" 


Lehmann (W.) Ueber Tarnskische Hil- 


derschriften, (Globus, pets 1905, 
Enumerate: 
4 13 containing 
iterates of the Tarascas Indiana 
of Mexico, ap ancient people of somewhat 
advanced culture. these are the 
Atlan de Mickeacan, the chronicle of 
Father Heaumont, several genealogie 
the | de Cacuticato and severa 
other sinitlas documenta Others may be 





Lekman Mitac (R.) Die dunkeln Ge- 


in Argentinien ond Brasilien, 

a +4 1905, LXXXVIIL, 162.) Addi- 
data to those previgualy recorded 

(see deur, Authros,, 1904, 8.3. ¥t, 739) 
conceming the occurrence of ‘ Mongo 
lian spots" in Brasil (very commen, 
especially in Rio Grande do Sul) and the 
Argentine | Province of Santiago del Es- 
tero,—a curious folk-cusiom exisia of 
cutting out on the bark of a tree the fout- 


way o 


_— Necktie ak irkt 


der Hreg- 
manatben an alten Schnee Beg 
Fe (7 f. Ethn., ec lan Th g heey pa 


thom of the skull with fina tor medion 
ae 


Lewis iJ. H.) ‘The effects of 
AE ) tropical 


HOt Du Wak, ince one 





(“Abore-ol-sie") is lnnportant 


Large (K. W Mortuary customs in 

Tenish Columbia (Ann. Arch, Rep. | pines, etc. 
roy, Teoocee te 1905, 1oo-io1,) Notes 
on the burial customs of the Indians | 


y years ogo. (Ann. Arch, Revs 


, Jog-tea,) “Text 
ts, Pack pd 
amd 


— 


samy sag 

Se Sow dicey napti 
Yn open market at regular 

A) The tte mea Wis- 
56.) oii“ aii 


Bs se 1 Dee ry eday flute 

Ghaten :n'elad vessel ( with o 

ot Pn <y on i 
do ft from the Calle cle 
eta he fat) aby t of copper 


from Tangancicusro in the | 
EF aMichoncan. 
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—The Corn 





von den Steinen ae Ein 
| “weigorakel, 








cattle, lamb, fox, horse, rams, etc. | 
whet B.) Drei : Mande aus Mexiko. 


inte | 
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ies (F.) Anthropology at the St. Louis 
Amer. pa Chicago, 
d XXVIT, niet pote on 
195 idiag achool, “anesegt 
ap hibits, 
planter medal. (Tbid., 
42-43.) Describes medal for rs 
» “fooled from sales 
series of xinc-etched recrodieioas of 
-ink drawings by a Seneca Indian 
| ayer fumed Jesse Cormplanter,"" ‘The 
first award. (June 5, 1a) wi was to Geo. 
j, S, Clark of Auburn, 
pecamnivches 
F. sre ci 
1905, XXXVI, 439-440, 1 fg.) 
nih knotted twig: oracle \ from the 
Euphorbia) found near Heariamasga, 
in the Pocchs valley, province of Huari. 
The Indians are said er tae rittuc of 
thelr wives, when on 
the way in which the excraingy ten 7? 
ble twigs: of the bie sacha 
Stewart {j.) K *s Land Selene in 
the olden time (Ann. Arch. Rep. 
1904; rhe 1905 fg-100.)  De- 
gion, superstitions, ard social 
he as sg vilized “* Dungays" 
Medes dab around the north shores 
of Lake pa ng they blir ce 
o years t wis en 
sek 20-30 or lk ago, the author haymg 
been it ne ne pervite ot the Hudson's 
Hay Co.). Geeche and Motche Mani- 
mth Wease-ke-jack (at some length, 
with the legends of the release af ihe 


lot 1 life” (tm which the raitle- 

aks figures prominently) are con- 
sidered.“ The origin | of the last 
ven and the ceremonies indicated 
like per is an in- 


Swanton (J. R.} Explanation of the 

Bost totem pole. Uf. Amer, Folk- 
, XVII, to8-110, 2 
r George Hunt antl 


and is now set ap in the nai 
suave ot Sittin Wash, ian 
mule with a briefer explanation by Mr 
Kininnook, a Tlingit Indian. 
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Swindichurst 
Indians. (Ibid, 139-143.) Gives Eng- 
lish texts of 7 brief lepends (creation, 
birth of Lake Mistassini, the painted 
canoe, a big perch, the story of Katona, 
the fisherman, the biter bi tit) from the 
‘Crees of the James Bay-Mistassini region. 
oie ral tell bales luring winler of summer is 
or asin tana i the fal) (the 


good fortone. “The 
Sea of ao ang ne eh 
ap by only 2 few the older men, 
I hiss ‘nit the trouble to 


mi them, The author a& hal ** seven 
“icbesio association with Cree 


Pe te to 


el beg Brief f account of recent 
to the mind buewn as ay uae 
House," “Balcony Howse,”" 
Palace." No new data. 





Wake (C. 5. Pager gftodierttere 
Initions. ( ee Discasses *" ani- 
mism **, — 4 
rather than ania, ae ibe risi 
ef ppl laces ed 

1 has an innate tendency to 
e nature), aythology im a 
tions often, tol true ¢ | 


agina . 3 
subjective, not objective. Though. most 


F,)  Folk-lore of the Cree | 


— Are the 
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of the stories are native, some of them are 
certainly quite moder, and others are 


—— Mythology of the Plains Indians... 1, 


Nature-dedtion me lay 3%. Treat 

of the Caddo Nesaru, gt Sanaa 

Wichita Kinnecasus, the stor: Dasgiets ete. 

rb ro teSecaa tribes the seam stock 
ows “the nrarest approach ton sapere 

creative deity.” The star-pods are very 

atta eg Lore of the nomber, 4 is also 


Wintemberg We Relics of the tes 
wandarons. of Past, 


1905, 1V Sek Gy © li Desc 
briefly fragments 4 We ery, pblateo. 
stone}, some. 


mind (mosily Aas oe 
es incised, bene ‘awis, Kone aes, 
chisels, ctc., gorgets, copper articles 
frere)i. beads, ornaments anil shells 
village-sites of the Attiwamdarons 
or Neutrals ( lroquoian stock ), the earliest 
historical inhabitants of weatern Osteris, 
ted bene meedles r 
historic? (A on. Arch. Rep., tgoy, To- 
rooto, 1905, 39-42, 2 figs.) Author 
doubts whether the eyed © needles 
Leaves thirty i New York state 


eee ete roqtician) invention. 
ise "ttel ens Boyle sees no reason 
Wor attribiiting aE n to these 


implements, whatever their use may hare 
been. 
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American Anthropological Association. — The annual meeting of 
the American Anthropological Association will be held at Ithaca, N. Y., 
December 26-29, 1905. (The Archeological Institute of America, the 
American Folk-Lore Society, and the American Philological Association 
will meet at the same time and place. } 

Reduced rates of a fare and one third, on the certificate plan, have 
been secured from the Trunk Line Association, the New England Pas- 
senger Association, the Central Passenger Association, and the Eastern 
Canadian Passenger Association. In applying for certificates from ticket 
agents, mention the Archeological Justitute of America instead of the 
American Anthropological Association. 

In consulting time tables, it should be remembered that East Ithaca 
is the Ithaca station of the Elmira and Cortland branch of the Lehigh 
Valiey Railroad. Cars meet all trains at this station and all cars pass the 
hotels. 

The University authorities invite all members of the Association to 
luncheon in Sage College, as their guests, at one o'clock on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, December 27, 28, and 29. In view of this ar- 
rangement, the Ithaca Hotel has reduced its rates to g1.50, $2.00, and 
$2.50 per day; the Clinton House to $1.50 and $2.00 perday. These 
are the best hotels and are both conducted on the American plan, 

The various sessions of the Association will be held in Stimson Hall, 
which may be reached by all cars passing the hotels mentioned as well as 
by the Eddy street line, a somewhat shorter route. 

All members and prospective members are cordially invited to present 
papers. Those intending to do so are requested to send titles of com- 
munications to Dr George Grant MacCurdy, 237 Church Street, New 
Haven, Cono., at an early date. 

In addition to the list of papers to be announced later, the program 
will include : 

1. Meeting of the Council of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, Tuesday evening at the Ithaca Hotel, and Wednesday, 9.30 A. M., 
in Stimson. Hall. 

2. Address of welcome by President Schurman at 8 r. w., Wednes- 
day, the 27th, followed by a reception at his residence on the campuis. 
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3- Joint meeting of the three societies at 3 P. M., Thursday, with 
addresses by Hon. Andrew D. White, first president of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and by two members from each society. 

4- Meeting of the Committee on the Preservation of the Ruins of 
American Antiquity, Prof. ‘Thomas Day Seymour, Chairman, at 8 P.M. 
on Thursday. 

The Town and Gown Club of Ithaca have very kindly offered the 
freedom of their Club House (504 Stewart Avenue), to all visiting mem- 
bers during the three days, December 27, 28, and 29, with a special invi- 
tation to a smoker on Thursday evening. 

For farther information relative to local arrangements, address Prof. 
H. C. Elmer, Chairman of the Local Committee, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. For information regarding the American Anthropolog- 
ical Association, communicate with Dr George Grant MacCurdy at the 
address above given. 


International Congress of Americanists. — As previously announced 
in these pages the Fifteenth International Congress of Americanists will 
meet at Quebec, September 10-16, rg06. The Committee on Program 
consists Of Prof. Franz Boas of the American Museum of Natura! History 
and Columbia University, New York, and Dr David Boyle of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Toronto. President Putnam of the American 
Anthropological Association has appointed a committee to codperate 
with the committee of the Congress. This subcommittee is composed of 
the following members of the Association: Dr George Grant MacCurdy, 
chairman, Yale University; Dr Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University ; 
Dr George A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Museum; Dr George Byron 
Gordon, University of Pennsylvania; Mr F. W. Hodge, Bureau of 
American Ethnology; Dr A. L. Kroeber, University of California; Dr 
W J McGee, St Louis Public Museum; Prof. Marshall H. Saville, 
American Museum of Natural History and Columbia University. 

Members and prospective members of the Association who intend to 
present papers at Quebec are invited to send titles of their communica- 
tions to Dr MacCurdy, chairman of the subcommittee, 

Congrés International d’ Anthropologie et d’ Archéologie Préhisto- 
riques. — ‘The formal announcement of the thirteenth session of the Con- 
grés International d' Anthropologie et d' Archéologie Préhistoriqnes has 
been made by the committee of organization, of which Dr E. T. Hamy, 
director of the Musée d’ Ethnographie, is president. As previously an- 
nounced the next session of the Congrés will be held at Monaco, under 
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the patronage of Prince Albert I, from April 16 to 21 inclusive. Tk is 
expected that the meeting will be largely attended and will prove of un- 
usual interest. Special attention will be devoted to the archeology of the 
Monaco region and will include an excursion to the celebrated grottoes 
of Baousse-Rouss¢. Among the {tes that have been planned are a recep- 
ton by Prince Albert to the members of the Congrés at the Palais de 
Monaco, a pyrotechnic display in the harbor, and an entertainment in 
the theater of the Casino de Monte Carlo. All American students of the 
prehistoric are invited to become members of the Congrés and to con- 
tribute papers, the titles of which should be sent at once in order that 
they may be included in the final program. Under the rules papers not 
thus listed cannot be read, ‘The membership fee, which is 15 fr. ($3.00), 
should be sent to the treasurer, M. Henri Flubert, 7.4 mu¢ Claude-Barnard, 
Paris. Communications respecting papers and requesting information 
should be addressed to the secretary, Dr RK. Verneau, Laboratoire 
d’ Anthropologie du Muséum, 61 rue de Buffon, Paris, 


Jay feathers in Cora Ceremony, — The Cora Indians of Mexico em- 
ploy for ceremonial purposes a small bunch of the fine long tail-feathers 
of the native jay. These plumes are attached to a short handle, and 
when not in use are carefully kept in a tube, more than a yard in length, 
made from one of the smaller straight limbs of the pitaya tree and pro- 
vided with a stopper at each end. In every Cora household at least one 
of these bunches of feathers, which are called mé-ve-e-, may be seen, 
In ceremonies they are often stuck into the sides of a crown-like head- 
dress of reed worn by the participants. 

A. Hepricka. 


News of THE DEATH of Mr Stephen Salisbury, at Worcester, Mass., 
November 16th, has been received with deep regret. The public press 
announces that Mr Salisbury’s large fortune has been bequeathed chiefly 
to educational institutions, the American Antiquarian Society, of which 
Mr Salisbury was president at the time of his death, being one of the bene- 


THe THIRD MEETING of the California Branch of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, held at San Francisco, October 30, was devoted to topics 
connected with popular beliefs of the Japanese, and the meetings of No- 
vember 14 and December 5 were devoted respectively to Chinese and 
Hebrew folk-lore. Lectures and conferences on Polynesian, Japanese, 
and American Indian folk-lore are planned for subsequent meetings. 
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THe peatH of Dr Ferdinand von Richthofen, on October 29, 1905, 
has been announced. Dr Richthofen was a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, professor of geography and director of the Geographical Insti- 
tute in the University of Berlin, and president of the German Geological 
Society, 


THe Orrice of Indian Affairs at Washington has wisely seen the im- 
portance of making a study of Indian music and has appointed Mr 
Harold A. Loring to undertake that work. Mr Loring is now prose- 
cuting investigations among the Sioux. 

A new bimonthly magazine, with the title Rerwe Préhisterigue tifus- 
frée de @ Est de fa France: Bourgogne, Champagne, Franche-Comté, 
Lorraine, made its appearance at Dijon in July-August. It isa well-illus- 
trated octavo of 32 pages. The subscription price is ro francs. 

Ij HAS BEEN announced that the celebrated Hubert Howe Bancroft 
library, so rich in the history and ethnology of the Pacific states and 
Mexico, has been acquired by the University of California. 

Mr Wituam H,. Hotes, chief of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, has been elected a member of the American Antiquarian Society. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CALIFORNIA MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 2, 1905 


MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS OF THE Covwcit, Aueust 29-31 


Meetings of August a9 

A meeting of the Council was held in the Department of Anthropology 
at the Affiliated Colleges of the University of California, San Francisco, 
Tuesday, August 29, at 9:30 a. m. President Putnam in the chair; 
other members present: Dr A. L. Kroeber and Dr KR. B. Dixon, with 
Dr Charles Peabody, who was elected Secretary pre fempore in the 
place of Dr George Grant MacCurdy, absent. The minutes of the 
meeting of the Council held April 15, t905, in New York, were read 
and approved. 

The President stated to the Council that a vote had been taken by a 
circular sent to all of its members, and by this it had been decided to 
substitute San Francisco for Portland, Oregon, as the place of meeting for 
the summer of tg05. 

New members were elected as follows - Mr S. A. Barrett, Mrs 'T. B. 
Bishop, Mr Herbert Brown, Mr D, I. Bushnell, Jr, Dr Mary G. Camp- 
bell, Dr A. C. Connor, Dr N. B. Emerson, Prof. ]. Fryer, Mr H. H. 
Harrison, Mrs R. C. Harrison, Mrs R. F. Hertick, Mr E. W. Heusinger, 
Mr Charles Hill-Tout, Dr W. Hurst, Dr G. I. Knapp, Mrs M. L. 
LaMoreaux, Mr C. P. Mackie, Dr C, Hart Merriam, Rev. A. G. Morice, 
O.M.I., Miss E. D, Putnam, Miss H. Rucker, Mr C. E. Rumsey, Mr 
H. N- Rust, Dr A. E. Taylor, Dr J. H. Woods, Prof. J. H. Wright. 
Twenty-six in all. 

Moved; That the amendments to the constitution a5 recommended 
by the Council at its last meetings in Philadelphia in December, 1904, 
and in New York in April, 1905, be presented at the meeting to come of 
the 1S cis ti on Carried, 

Moved: That the annual meeting be held at Ithaca, New York, in 
December, rg05. Carried. 

Adjourned. 

A meeting of the Council was called by the President at 3:30 FP. M., 
Tuesday, August 29, 1905, at the Affiliated Colleges. 
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New members were elected as follows: Mrs H. H. Bancroft, Mrs ]. 
Fessenden Clark, Mrs F. H. Green, Miss Catherine W. Hittell, Mrs E. 
S. Howard, Mr E. L. McLeod, Miss Elizabeth Mills. 

Adjourned, 

Meeting of August 30 

A meeting of the Council was called by the President at the Hotel 
St Francis, San Francisco, Wednesday, August 30, 1905, at 2 P. M. 

New members were elected as follows: Mrs J. H. Beatty, Mrs E. B. 
Power, Mrs H. 1, Ryan, Mrs Dorcas L. Spencer. 

Adjourned, 

Meeting of August 5: 

A meeting of the Council was held at the University of California, 
Berkeley, on Thursday, August 31, 1905, at 4 F. M. 

New members were elected as follows: Miss Ada M. Field, Mr Fred- 
erick Monsen, Mrs James S$. Peck. 

Adjourned. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, AvGUST 29-31 


Sessions of August 29 

A session of the Association was held in the Department of Anthro- 
pology at the Affiliated Colleges of the University of California, San Fran- 
cisco, Tuesday, August 29, 1905, at ro:30 a. M. President Putnam in 
the chair. 

Dr Charles Peabody was elected Secretary fre ¢¢mpore in the absence 
of Dr George Grant MacCurdy. 

The President gave an address of welcome, and explained the scope 
of anthropology in general and the work and needs of the science in par- 
ticular on the Pacific coast. The President said in part: 


Members of the American Anthropological Association, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: ‘This is the first time the American Anthropo- 
logical Association has met on the Pacific coast, and in my official capacity in 
connection with the University of California I welcome you here most heartily. 
This Association is American in the broadest sense. We have members in 
South America, in Mexico, and in the Dominion of Canada, so that we cover 
the whole continent of America. We also have foreign members. At least 
two of our members from Canada are present at this meeting, but, unfortu- 
nately, our members in southern lands and in Europe are represented only by 
letters of regret. Next year there will be a large gathering of anthropologists 
from many parts of the world at the International Congress of Americanists to 
be held in Quebec, and that is the chief reason why many of our members are 
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The objects of our Association should be considered at each meeting, 
and in order to impress them upon you I will read the second article of our 
constitution, as follows; 

“The objects of the Association are to promote the science of Anthro- 
pology ; to stimulate the efforts of American anthropologists: to cotirdinate 
Anthropology with other sciences - to foster Jocal and other societies devoted 
to Anthropology ; to serve as a bond of union among American anthropoli- 
gista and American anthropological organizations present and prospective ; 
and to publish and encourage the publication of matters pertaining to 

As we all know, anthropology begins with the effort to ascertain when 
man first appeared upon the earth — the geological history ofman, It. then con- 
siders the distribution of man over the earth : the thoughts of man as expressed 
through the medium of his hands; the institutions which man has established, 
the social organizations, the various means by which man has gradually 
secured the best interests of the different peoples. Our science is the study 
of man, and all that man has done physically and mentally, It is thus a 
broad study, and it has its bearings upon many sciences, Geology, astronomy, 
zoilogy, and botany all come into play in our researches, so that an anthro- 
pologist must have at least a general knowledge of these sciences or he can- 
nat be an all-round anthropologist. Linguistics is a special branch of our 
science which requires special training and special adaptability, but it also 
requires a general knowledge of ethnology. A student of native languages 
must have some knowledge of the native peoples in order to get into close 
contact with them and thus obtain the most accurate results from his investi- 
gations, 

Our Association welcomes to its membership all who are interested in 
this great study, We wish to have every educated man and woman a mem- 
ber of the Association, They should be with us. They should be engaged 
in aiding this work, because the study of the beginning of things leads us to a 
better understanding of our present conilition. Many a blunder would have 
been avoided if we had taken up primitive ideas and studied their develop- 
ment instead of beginning along other lines in our endeavor toward hutan 
advancement. There is where we have made a mistake. There is where 
governments are making many mistakes in dealing with primitive peoples, 
We tread upon aboriginal customs and we outrage their aboriginal beliefs and 
superstitions, and then we wonder why the people arise and refuse to accept 
the laws and the supposed humane treatment that is offered to them. Gov- 
ernments do not take the advice of those who could teach the proper methods 


of dealing with alien races. It is the trained anthropologist who should guide 








and direct such work, 

As one of the means to this end we must encourage the publication of 
the results of anthropological research. During the few years of its existence 
this A: ion has done much in that line, Our journal, the Americar 
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thropofogist (New Series), is published quarterly, and is now in. its seventh 
volume, There are eleven volumes of the first series published by the An- 
thropological Society of Washington. Each member is entitled to the publi- 
cations of the Association, beginning with the year of membership. We 
hope many new members will be added to the Association and help it to carry 
on the good work. 

| should like to call your attention to what is being done in anthropology 
the world over, and particularly in the United States, where there are several 
centers of active research and great museums devoted entirely or in part to 
anthropology: but as the time will not permit of such an extended review | 
can tefer only to the important work that is being doneat Washington, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cambridge, New Haven, Salem, 
Andover, and many other places. 

Here in California there have come into existence two centers of research 
—one in the south at Los Angeles, the other here in San Francisco and 
Berkeley: Here a Department of Anthropology has been created through the 
interest and generosity of one of the regents of the University, Mrs Phorbe 
A. Hearst. The collections temporarily arranged in this building and in the 
building at Berkeley, together with the publications of the department, will 
give you some idea of what already has been accomplished through the inter- 
ext of Mrs Hearst in the Department of Anthropology of the University of 
California, Lack of time forbids a detailed account of the origin and growth 
of the department; I will simply call your attention to the pamphlet prepared 
especially for this meeting, copies of which await your acceptance. ‘This gift 
from Mrs Hearst to the University can but be an incentive to others, patrons 
and students, to ald in making a great anthropological center here on the 
Pacific coast. 

1 now have the pleasure of inviting you all to remain, after the morning 
session, as the guests of Mrs Hearst, who will be pleased to meet you in the 
adjoining hall where luncheon will be served. After the luncheon we will 
make an examination of the collections in the several halls of this building. 
Then we will reassemble for the reading of papers. 





Dr A. L. Kroeber, Secretary of the Committee on Progm 
rangements, and President Putnam gave an outline of the events, scien- 
tific and social, proposed for the week. 

The list of new members elected by the Council was read ; there were 
twenty-six elections. 

The amendments to the constitution as recommended by the Council 
at its meetings in Philadelphia, in December to04, and in New York in 
April 1905, were read to the Association and adopted. 

The announcement of the meeting of the International Congress of 
Americanists at Quebec in September 1906 was mace. 
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Letters of regret from W, D. Alexander, Honolulu; Julius Gette, §. 
J., Nulato, Alaska; W.E. Roth, Brisbane, Queensland ; Charles F. Lum- 
mus, Los ..ogeles; ‘IT’. M. Hocken, New Zealand : George Grant Mac- 
Curdy, New Haven; Karl von den Steinen, Steglitz-Berlin; N. Ledn, 
Mexico; L. Lejeal, and The Anthropological Society of Bombay were 
laid before the members, Letters of regret were also received from H. 
Brown, Yuma; David Boyle, Toronto; W. T. Brigham, Honolulu; F. 
V. Coville, Washington ; G. A. Dorsey, Chicago; N. B. Emerson, Hon- 
olulu; Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington; J, Walter Fewkes, Wash- 
ington ; George Bird Grinnell, New York; J. W. Hastings, Cambridge ; 
F. W. Hodge, Washington; E. L. Hewett, Washington; A. Hrdlicka, 
Washington; H. W. Henshaw, Washington; B. Talbot B. Hyde, New 
York; J. W- Hudson, Chicago; Carl Purdy, Ukiah, California: A. B. 
Jones, Richmond; W. 5. Kahnweiler, New York; James Mooney, 
Washington; G. H. Pepper, New York; L. van Panhuys, ‘The Hague; 
C. E. Rumsey, Riverside, California; P. S. Sparkman, Valley Center, 

alifornia; H, S, Symmes, Idyllwild, California ; Alvin Seale, Stanford 
University, California; C. Wissler, New York; H_ 1. Smith, New York . 
A. M. Tozzer, Cambridge; A. C. Vroman, Pasadena; E. P. Vining, 
San Francisco; H. R. Voth, Newton, Kansas: Miss J. E. Wier, Reno, 
Nevada; W. H. Holmes, Washington ; R. Etheridge, Sydney, N. 5. W: 

The Association proceeded to the presentation and discussion of 

President Putnam, representing Mrs Hearst, extended an invitation 
to luncheon at the Affiliated Colleges following adjournment, 

Adjourned at 1:15 F. mt. 

A session was held at the Affiliated Colleges on Tuesday, August 
29, at 3:40 P.M. President Putnam in the chair, 

The list of additional new members elected by the Council was read ; 
there were seven elections. 

The meeting proceeded to the presentation and discussion of papers, 

Adjourned 5:45 Pr. M, 

Sessions of August 30 

Sessions of the Association were held on Wednesday, August 30, 
1905, at the California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, at 10:1 5 
A. Mo and 2:15 7. ™. President Putnam in the chair. 

Opening the session of the morning, Mr Loomis, Director of the 
California Academy of Sciences, welcomed the Association to the hospi- 
tality of the Academy; later an invitation to luncheon at the Hotel 
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St Francis was extended by Mr Alpheus Bull, First Vice-President of the 
Academy. During the opening remarks of President Putnam reference 
was made to the final adjudication of the difficulties in the way of making 
peace between Japan and Russia. 

Papers were read and discussed at both sessions. 

On motion of DrC. Peabody, seconded by Mr C. Hill-Tout, at the 
morming session, the Association voted that a committee be appointed by 
the President to report at the next regular meeting for the investigation 
of the question whether an improvement or a readjustment of the names 
used in American archeology be feasible. At the afternoon session the 
President announced the appointment of that committee, as follows: Dr 
C. Peabody, chairman; Prof. John H. Wright, Mr W. K. Moorehead, 
Mr F. W. Hodge, Mr J. D. McGuire. 

The names of four additional new members elected by the Council 
were read, 

Adjournment of the morning session was at 12 Mm, and of the after- 
noon session at §:15 P. M. 


Sessions of August 3: 

In conjunction with the California Branch of the American Folk- 
lore Society, sessions of the Association were held at the University of 
California, Berkeley, California, on Thursday morning at South Hall and 
in the afternoon at the building of the Department of Anthropology, 
August 31, 1905. 

Papers were read and discussed at both sessions, 

After an abstract of Dr Kroeber’s paper on ‘‘Systematic Nomen- 
clature in American Ethnology'’ had been presented, a recommen- 
dation of Mr F. W. Hodge, of Washington, was quoted favoring the 
appointment of a committee to consider the subject. Dr Dixon moved that 
a committee of seven or eight members be appointed by the President to 
report at the next regular meeting of the Association on the most desir- 
able nomenclature for Indian linguistic families north of Mexico. Sec- 
onded by Dr Peabody, the motion was carried. 

Before adjournment of the morning session, President Putnam, rep- 
resenting Mrs Hearst, extended an invitation to the members to luncheon 
at the building of the Department of Anthropology of the University of 
California. 

At the afternoon -session the list of three additional new members 
elected by the Council was read. 

Resolutions as follows were unanimously passed by the Association : 
Resolutions expressing appreciation of the courtesy and hospitality of 
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Mrs Phorbe A. Hearst, of the Academy of Sciences and of Vice-President 
Bull and Director Loomis, of the University of California and President 
Wheeler, of Mr Luther Burbank, and of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University ; also expressing appreciation of the successful energy and 
direction of President Putnam, of the Association, and of Dr Kroeber, 
the Secretary of the Committee on Program and Arrangements; also by 
the visiting members expressing their appreciation of the hospitality of 
the resident members, Remarks were made by Mr Hill-Tout and Mr 

The President announced the Committee on Nomenclature of Indian 
Linguistic Families, as follows: F. W. Hodge, chairman; Franz Boas, 
R. B, Dixon, G. A, Dorsey, W. H. Holmes, A. L. Kroeber, James 


At the end of the session papers by C. P. Mackie, George Grant 
MacCurdy, C. Hart Merriam, Albert Ernest Jenks, A. L, Kroeber, Miss 
Jeanne Elizabeth Wier, N. B. Emerson, Mrs Zelia Nuttall, Alvin Seale, 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, James Mooney, J. R. Swanton, and W. H. 
Holmes, were read by title. 

President Putnam announced that the next meeting of the Association 
would be held in Ithaca, New York, in December rgos. 

Adjourned at 4:30 F. M. 

C. Peasopy, Secretary pro tempore. 


EXCURSIONS AXD ENTERTAINMENTS 

On Tuesday, August 29, luncheon was tendered the Association by 
Mrs Phebe A. Hearst in the Department of Anthropology at the Affili- 
ated Colleges of the University of California in San Francisco. In the 
afternoon an exhibition of the collections of the Department was held, 
the officers of the Department conducting the members of the Association 
through the building and explaining the collections. 

On Wednesday, August 30, a luncheon was tendered the Association 
by the California Academy of Sciences at the St Francis Hotel, Vice- 
President Alpheus Bull making an address of welcome. In the evening 
a dinner was given the visiting members of the Association by the resident 


members, at the St Franvis Hotel. 
On Thursday, August 31, before the opening of the morning session, 


Prof. J. C. Merriam conducted a party to the Emeryville Shellmound, 
explaining the excavations made in the mound by himself and Dr Max 
Uhle. On the same day luncheon was tendered the Association by Mrs 
Phoebe A. Hearst in the building of the Department of Anthropology of 
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the University of California at Berkeley, After luncheon the collection 

of plaster casts illustrative of ancient art was exhibited as arranged in this 

building. 

On Friday, September 1, an excursion was made to Mr Luther Bur- 
bank's home in Santa Rosa. This excursion was arranged through the 
courtesy of Mr Burbank, the California Promotion Committee, and the 
California Northwestern Railway. Thirty-four members took. part. 

On Saturday, September 2, an excursion was made to Leland Stanford 
Junior University. The buildings and grounds were shown the party and 
luncheon was tendered by officers of the University, Twenty members 
took part in this excursion, 

PAPERS READ! 
Sessions of August 29 

Dr Frederic Ward Putnam, Director of the Museum of Anthropology of 
the University of California, and Curator of the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University: “.xhiéition of Bones, Posstily Showing the Work 
of Man, from Quaternary Caves of California. Discussed by Mrs 
Herrick, Hill-Tout, J. C. Merriam. 

Mr Charles Hill-Tout, Ethnological Survey of Canada; Some Features 
of the Language and Culture of the Salish.* Discussed by Dixon, 
Goddard, C. Hart Merriam, Kroeber, Barrett. 

Dr C. Hart Merriam, Chief of the Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. : 
The Jndian Population of Catifornia.* Discussed by Mrs Herrick, 
McLeod, Barrett. 

Dr R. B. Dixon, Harvard University: Zhe Mythology of the Shasta- 
Achemani.* Discussed by Hill-Tout, C. H. Merriam, 

Miss Constance Goddard DuBois, Waterbury, Connecticut: Aefigious 
Ceremonies and Afyths of the Mission Jnadtans.* (Ilustrated with 
phonograph records.) Discussed by C. H. Merriam, Peabody. 


Sessions of August 30 

Mrs R. F. Herrick, Eureka, California: Zhe /nadians of Aiumbolat Bay. 
Discussed by Hill-Tout, Keeler, Rust. 

Dr J. C, Merriam, University of California: The Exploration of Quater- 
mary Caver in California, Wustrated with lantern slides. Discussed 
by Peabody. 
the papers marked with an asterisk (*) are published in this number of the Amer- 

icon AnfAropalogiit, 


AM, AMTE., M. Bi, Fey 
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Dr A. Hrdlitka, Assistant Curator, Physical Anthropology, U. S. 
National Museum: f Ciwfrtwiion to the Physical Anthropology of 
California.” 

Mrs. A. Barrett, University of California: Presentation of a Map Show- 
ing the Territory, Division, Villages, ana Camp-Sites of the Pome 
fndians ef California.’ Discussed by C. H. Merriam, Dixon, 

Dr C. Hart Merriam, Washington, D, C.; Zhe Chtever of the Jongea, 
@ Mortuary Ceremony. Discussed by Miss DuBois, Dixon, Hill-Tout. 

Mr P, 5. Sparkman, Valley-Center, California: Zhe Grammar of the 
Lutsetie Language of Southern California.* Discussed by Hill- 
Tout. 

Dr Philip Mills Jones, Secretary and Editor of the Medical Society of the 
State of California: 4 New Method of Preserving Specimens of Shell 
and other Perishable Materials.* Discussed by Putnam. 

Dr Charles Peabody and Mr Warren K. Moorehead, Archeological 
Museum of Philips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts: ‘The Naming 
of Specimens in American Archeslagy. Discussed by Hill-Tout. 

Dr J. C. Merriam, University of California: Jie Excavations af Eimtery- 
vile Shellmound, (Ulustrated with lantern slides.) Discussed by 
Dixon, Hill-Tout, Potnam, 

Mr H. N. Rust, South Pasadena: 4 Puderty Ceremony of the Mission 
indians.* Discussed by Kroeber, Miss DuBois, Hill-Tout, Putnam. 

Tr A. L. Kroeber, University of California: AxAsdition ofa Basket, now 
in the Californian Academy of Sciences, from the Extinct Indians af 
San Nicolas Island, Califernia. Discussed by Mcleod, Rust. 

Mr F. I. Monsen, San Francisca: xpJorations in Northern Aricona and 
New Mexico. Discussed by Putnam. 

Sessions of August 31 

Dr A. L. Kroeber, Secretary of the Department of Anthropolagy, Uni- 
versity of California: Systematic Nomenclature tn Ethnelogy Dis- 
cussed by J. C. Merriam, C. H. Merriam, Hill-Tout, Dixon, Pea- 
body. 

Dr C. Hart Merriam, Washington, D. C.: Basket Cave Burial in Cali- 
fornia, Discussed by McLeod, Putnam. 





Mr H, N. Rust, South Pasadena: he Odsidian Blades of Californias 
Discussed by Putnam. 


Mr 5. A. Barrett, University of California: Barker Designs of the Pome 
Jndians,* Discussed by C. H. Merriam. 
To be poblished by the University of California, 
*To be published in the next issue of the dmericon Anthropolagt sf. 
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Dr P. E. Goddard, Department of Anthropology, University of Cali- 
fornia: Mechanical Aids to the Study and Recording of Language.* 
Discussed by Putnam. 

Dr J. C. Merriam, University of California: Some Suggestions Concerning 
the Origin af the Cataveras Shudl, (Mustrated with lantern dlides. ) 
Discussed by Hill-Tout. 

“fr Charles Keeler, Berkeley: Creation Afvths and Folk-tales of fhe 
Manua dsiand’s, Samoa. Discussed by Dixon. 

Mr J. T. Goodman, Alameda: Maya Dates.* Discussed by Putnam. 

Mr C. C. Willoughby, Assistant Curator, Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University: A Few Ethnological Specimens Callected by Lewis and 
Clark,* 

Mr H..N. Rust, South Pasadena: xhrhifrien of Jmplements from San 
Miguel Island ased for Cutting and Working Shell Ornaments. 

Prof. Howard Swan, Imperial College, Peking: .4 Systematic Arrange- 
ment for Recording Dialects. 

Prof. W. H. Holmes, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, D, C,: Antiquity of Man in North America. Discussed by 
Putnam, Peabody, and Swan. 

Dr C. F. Newcombe, Victoria, B.C. A-xAséition of Northwestern Indian 
Designs, Discussed by Hill-Tout. 


Papers Read by Title 

Mr Charles F. Lummis, Secretary of the Southwest Society of the Archx- 
ological Institute of America, Los Angeles: Old Jndian and Spanish 
foth Songs of the Southwest, ( Mlustrated with phonograph records. ) 

Mr C. P. Mackie, Englewood, New Jersey: A Pfea for the More Critical 
Ose of History in Anthropological Research, 

Dr George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University: Hodiths Jrom England and 
Helgiune. 

Dr C. Hart Merriam, Washington, D. C. : Haskeiry of California 
fnitans, 

Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, Director of the Ethnological Survey for the Philip- 
pine Islands, Manila: 7te Peopling of the Philippines: 

Dr A. L. Kroeber, University of California: /naian Systems of Consan- 
guinity ta California. 

Miss Jeanne Elizabeth Wier, Nevada State University: he Washoe Jn- 
dans of Nevada. 

Dr N. B. Emerson, Honolulu: /nfreduction to “CU mwritten Literature of 
Hawaii" 
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Mrs Zelia Nuttall, Director of the Crocker Researches in Mexico for the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of California: 7ie 
Earliest Historical Communications between Japan and Mexico, from 
Original Documents Preserved in the Archrves af Japan, Fecenily 
Brought to Light by a Mexican Diplomat," 

Mr Alvin Seale, Leland Stanford Jumior University: Ceremonies Relating 
to Sickness and Death in the Solomon Isiana's. 

Miss Alice C, Fletcher, Washington, D. C.: Zhe Earth Lodge and Jfs 
Migrations. 

Mr James Mooney, Washington, D. C.: Zhe Cheyenne Jndians. 

Mr James Mooney, Washington, D.C.: Zhe Caloosa Tribe af Florida. 

Dr J. R. Swanton, Washington, D. C.: Zhe Social Organisation af 
American Dribes.* 

Prof. W. H. Holmes, Washington, D. C.: Architecture of the Aborigines 
of North America. 

Prof. W, H. Holmes, Washington, D. C.: Use af Copper by the Adori- 
gines of North America. 

Prof. W. H. Holmes, Washington, D. C.: Prob/ematical Objects in the 
Prehistoric Archeology of North yee 


LETTERS OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
Mas Prom A. Heasst, September §, 1905. 
Picasanton, Caiifornia. 
fy dear Madam At the meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
beld at Berkeley, August 31, 1905, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 
Meoferd > That the Association desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy of 
Mra Pheche A. Hearst in extending to the Assocation the very cordial invitation to 
luncheon at the Affiliated Colleges, San Francisco, on Tuesday, August 29th, and at 
Berkeley, August jist. The Association having held im meetings in the buildings of 
the Department of Anthropology of the University of California both in San Francisco 
and in Berkeley, a Department owing its initiation and its prosperity to her inspira- 
tion and care, deeply feels the obligation which the science of anthropology has to Mra 
Hearst and takes this means of tendering to her its cordia) recognition of her important 
achievements. [ am, dear Madam, 


Yours respectfully, 
C. Peasopy, Seerefary fre dempore. 
Say FRANCHCO, 
September §, 1905. 


E. J. MOLERA, Fsy., 
President af the Cafformia Academy of Sciences, Sam Franctico, 
Afy dear Sir: At a meeting of the American Anthropological Association held 
August 31st, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


1 To be published by the University of California. 
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Aesotved: That the Association desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy 
of the Caliiorpia Acmlemy of Scences, tendered by Vice-President Bull and Director 
Loomis, In extending to the Associstion the hospitality of ita building, the very cordial 
invitation to Jumcheon at the Hotel St Francis, and the weloome personally given Iby its 
officers on Wednesday, August 39, 1905. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. Peapopy, Sreretary pre fomporr. 


SAS Faaxctscn, 
Pursipest BexjAsMin lok WHEELee, Sener HES: 
Cninrinty of California, Berkley, California, 

Aly dear Sir > Ata meeting of the American Anthropological Association held August 
gist, at Berkeley, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Heralved: “That the Association desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy of 
the Uriversity of California us tendered by President Wheeler in his cordial greeting of 
August 31st. Respectfully yours, 


C, Peanopy, Secretary pro tempore. 
SAN. FRANCISCO, 


ACTING Parsipent J. C. BRANNER, EME DRS 
fiend Sanford funnr Cuteerniy, Palo Alto, California. 

Jy dear Sor: Ata meeting of the American Anthropological Association held at 
Berkeley, August 3ist, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Reiateed » That the Association desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy of 
Leland Stanford Junior University in extending to the Association the very cardial invi- 
lation to visit the University and to luncheon on Saturday, September 2d. 

Respectially yours, 
C Peasopy, Seerstery pro tom perr. 


San Francrsco, 


Mr Lurie Buenanx, September 5, 1905 


Santa Mora, California, 
Afy dear Sirs At a meeting of the American Anthropological Association held at 
Rerkeley, August 31st, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 
Aesoloed : That the Association desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy of 
Mr Lather Burbank in extemding to the Association the very cordial invitation to visit his 
estate at Santa Ross on Seplember txt. 
C. Peasopy, Secretory pre feorsore, 


San Francisco, 
September 7, 1905. 
De CHaates Pesnory, . 
Cambridgy, Mattacheseftr. 
Dear Sirs Ata meeting of the Council of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, held in San Francisco, September §, 1905, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopter : 
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eroiewa ? ‘That the Council expresses its appreciation of the ability and self-sacri- 
Bring fidelity of Dr Charles Peabody in his capacity of Secretary gre demfore of the San 
. Kespectiully, 
A. L. Keorsee, 
Secretary, Committee of Program and Arrangementy. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
Seplember 7, 1905. 
Mu A. W, Fostrx, ae fietee 
President, California Northnettern Railway, 
MWutec! fafe Butiding, San Franctico. 

Dear Sor: At a meeting of the Council of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, held in San Francisco, September §, 1905, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved > ‘That the Council of the Association desires to express its appreciation of 
the courtesy of the California Northwestern Railway in tendering the use of a special car 
to the Association for its excursion to Mr Luther Burbank in Santa Kosa, September 1. 

Respectiully, 
A. L. Eeornrs, 
Seereiary, Committee af Program and Arrangements. 


San FRANCIECO, 
Ma Rourvs P, Jexnies, eee Te 1S 
California Promotion Committee, 
| ag New Montgomery St, San Francisce, 

Deer Sir: At s meeting of the Council of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, held in San Francisco, September §, 1905, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved: "That the Council of the Association desires to express its appreciation 
of the courtesies and efforts extended by the California Promotion Committee on behalf 
of the Association, in connection with the meeting and excursions of the Association in 
San Francisco, August 29th to September ad. 

Respectfully, 
C. PEasopy, Secretary gre tempore. 
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CONSTITUTION (OR BY-LAWS") 


As AMENDED AUGUST 29, 1905. 


AgtTicLe I, — Varies. 

The name of this body corporate is the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 

Articie II. — Odverts. 

The objects of the Association are to promote the science of Anthro- 
pology ; to stimulate the efforts of American anthropologists; to codrdi- 
nate anthropology with other sciences; to foster local and other societies 
devoted to Anthropology; to serve as a bond of union among American 
anthropologists and American anthropological organizations present and 
prospective; and to publish and encourage the publication of matter per- 
taining to Anthropology. 


Agricte I, —Mendersiip. 

Secrion 1, The Association may include four classes of membership, 
viz., members, life members, honorary members, and patrons. 

Sec. 2, Persons interested in Anthropology may be elected on nomi- 
nation of three members of the Association, and on payment of dues 
shall become Members of the corporation, with full rights of voting and 
holding office. 

Sec. 3. Any member may become a Life Member on payment of 
gioco at one time. 

Sec. 4. Persons who have obtained eminence through the promotion 
of anthropology may be elected as Honorary Members ; they shall be en- 
titled to vote and hold office, shall receive the publications of the Associa- 
tion, and shal] be exempt from dues. 

Sec. 5. Persons interested in Anthropology who may at one time con- 
tribute §1,co0 or more to the Association may be elected as Patrons ; 
they shall be eligible as Members or Honorary Members, shall receive 
the publications of the Association, and shall be exempt from dues. 

Sec, 6, All elections to membership shall be by the Council of the 

Arnicts: 1V.—Afilliations. 

The Association may affiliate with other organizations, 
"Under the laws of the District of Columbia an act of incorporation is equivalent to 
a constitution, and the more detailed regulations become by-laws. 
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Articce V.— Officers, 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall comprise a President, 
four Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Editor, and twenty-four 
Councilors. These, with the ex-presidents, shall constitute a board of 
managers to be known as the Council. 

Sec, 2.. The President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Editor shall be 
elected annually to serve for one year, or until their successors are elected 
and installed. One Vice-President and six Councilors shall be clected 
annually to serve for four years or until their successors are elected. 

Sec. 3: The administration of the Association, including the filling 
of vacancies, the nomination of officers, and the arrangement of affilia- 
tions, shall be entrusted to the Council, Five shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. The President shall preside at the meetings of the Association 
and of the Council, or may delegate this duty; the President and Secre- 
tary shall sign all written contracts and obligations authorized by the 
Council. 

Sec. 5. In the absence or incapacity of the President his duties shall 
devolve on the Vice-Presidents in the order of their seniority in service. 

Src. 6. The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the Association 
and of the Council, conduct correspondence, make an annual report, and 
have general charge of executive matters under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the Council. 

| Sec. 7. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds and other prop- 
erty of the Association under regulations fixed by the Council, shall make 
collections and disbursements, and shall render an annual report; he may 
be required to give bond ; and his accounts shall be audited annually and 
at such other times as the Council may direct, by a committee of three 
members of the Association, 

Sec. 8. The Editor shall act as Secretary of the Committee on Publi- 
cation and perform other duties as directed by the President or Council. 

Sec. g. The officers of the Association shall he elected by majority 
ballot of the members present at regular annua! meetings after open nomi- 
nation, including the nominations submitted by the Council. 





Article VL—AMeefings. 

Secriow 1..A regular meeting of the Association and of the Council 
shall be held annually in December or January; this shall be the annual 
meeting for the election of officers and the transaction of general business. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the Association or of the Council may be 
held on vote of the Council. Special meetings of the Council may be 
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called by the President with the concurrence of two Vice-Presidents ; and 
the President shall call a special meeting of the Council at any time and 
place on the written demand of ten members of the Council, 

Sec. 3. Notices of regular meetings slall be published three months 
in advance, and printed notices of meetings, with preliminary programs 
of the scientific proceedings, shall be sent to all members at least a week 
in. advance, 

Sec. 4. Twenty members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 


Article VUl.—-Commitrees. 

Section 1. There shall be standing committees on Program, Finance, 
and Publication, These committees shall be appointed at the annual 
meeting by the incoming President, to serve until their successors are 
designated. ‘The Committee on Publication shall form an editorial board 
in charge of the publications of the Association, 

Sec. 2. All committees of the Association and of the Council shall be 
designated by the President, except when otherwise provided; and the 
President shall be chairman ex officro of every commi ttee, except when 
otherwise provided. 

Agticye VITT.—Puasfrations. 

The Association may publish a periodical journal and occasional 
memoirs, and the periodical journal shall be sent to all members not in 
arrears, and to life members, honorary members, and patrons, and may 
be sold by subscription or otherwise. 


ARTICLE [X.— Finances and Property. 

Section 1, The Association may acquire, hold, and convey property, 
both personal and real, 

Sec. 2. The fiscal year of the Society shall begin on the first day of 
January, 

Sec. 3. The annual dues of members shall be $6.00; for members of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science and of the 
American Folk-Lore Society the annual dues shall be $5.00; for members 
of local affiliated societies that subscribe for the Amertcan Anthropologist 
for each of their members and which have adopted the American A nifhire- 
fefogrst as their official organ, the annual dies shall be g1.00, 

Sec. 4. Annual dues shall be payable in January ; members one year 
in arrears shall not be entitled to vote or to receive the journal, and 
members two years in arrears shall, after formal notification, be regarded 
as withdrawn from the Association. 
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Sec. 5. The income from life membership and such other moneys as 
may from time to time become available shall be regarded asa perma- 
nent fund, which may be invested in the interests of the Association, 
The income from annual dues, patrons’ payments, interest on invest- 
ments, and other sources may be regarded as a working fund, available 
for publication and other current expenses; but any surplus of this fund 
beyond current needs shall be added to the permanent fund. 

Sec. 6. No financial obligation in excess of available funds in the 
treasury shall be assumed by the Council except by authority of a two- 
thirds’ vote of the members present at a regular annual meeting ; protruded, 
that for the purpose of this section annual dues and subscriptions for the 
current year may be reckoned as available funds, 


ARTICLE X. — Amendments. 
Secriow 1. Amendments to this Constitution proposed by any three 
members in writing shall be referred to the Council, and notice thereot 
shall be given in the announcement of the mext meeting ; they shall be 
brought up at this metting, and if approved by the Council may be 
adopted by a majority vote of the members present, but if disapproved 
by the Council shall not be adopted without a two-thirds’ vote of the 
members present. 
Sec. a. Amendments shall go into effect immedi 





utely on adoption. 
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